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PREFACE 


In presenting this treatise on “M(Kleni Aviation Engines,” the Avriter 
realizes that the rapidly developing art makes it diflicult to outline all 
latest forms or describe all current engineering ])ractice. d'his cxi)osilion 
has been pre])ared primarily for instruction purposes and is adajjted for 
students W'ho wish to become aviators or aviation mechanicians, and 
for mechanics in other lines who wish tc) enter the aviation industry 
as experienced aviation engine maintenance ami rei)air mem Every elTort 
has been made to have the engineering information accurate, but owing U) 
the diversity of authorities consulted and use of data translated from 
foreign language ])criodicaIs, it is expected that some errors wdll be jmesent. 
The Avriter Avislies to ackiiowdedge his indebtedness to man)" firms fcir 
photographs and hel])fu] descriptive matter and endeavor lias been made in 
every case to give credit to the firm furmAhing such data, also to ex])er(s 
in various lines that have heeti (pioted in this treatise. Spci iai atlcnlioii 
has been paid to instructions on tool cqu]j)ment, use of tools, trouble 
“shooting” and engine rejxiirs, as it is on these points that the average 
aviation student is weakest. (Jnly such theoretical consideration of thermo- 
dynamics as Avas deemed ahsolntely necessary to secure a jiiaqier under- 
standing of engine action (after consulting several exjiericnci'd instructors) 
is included, the writer’s efforts having been confined to the pre]jaralu)u of 
a practical series of instructions that Avould he of the greatest value to 
those Avho need a diversified knowledge of internal -combustion engine 
construction, oj)eratioii and rej)air, and who must accpiire it (|uickly. 1'he 
engines described and illustrateil are all ]>ractiuil forms tbal have been 
fitted to airplanes capable of making extended flights and may be considered 
fairly representative of the present state of the art. 

Considerable s])ace is devoted to the leading Avar-time engines in both 
the Avater- and air-cooled forms because some of these are still in use and 
also liecause these arc the types from which our present day perfected 
engines have been developed and a review of their characteristics should 
be of value in shoAving the reader what has been done m the past, so he 
can better understand the jiossihilities of the future. As aviation and the increas- 
ing use of aircraft has practically eliminated national boundaries, this 
book has been made interiiatioual in seo])e and many^ ]>ractical ami success- 
ful Kurojiean engines have been illustrated and described along with our 
own American product. 

Victor VV. pAcf:. 
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One of the most important branches of aeronautical engineering is that 
dealing with powerplant design, construction, installation and repair and 
aeronautical engineers may be divided into two main groups, “plane” men 
and ‘‘engine” men. The division of the engine men is in three main classes; 
designers, builders or production men and field men who are concerned 
with installation, maintenance and repair. Specialists in any of the stib- 
divisions find that it takes all their time to become familiar with the many 
phases of the subject they are interested in. AV^hile the author has had a 
broader experience than many of the s])ecialists, it is only because he has 
been identified with aviation since ils inception and because of particularly 
fortunate circumstances while serving on the Staff of the Chief of the 
Air Corps during the World War, which offered unexcelled o])])ortunities 
to obtain experience on a larger scale than normal ])eace time activities 
permitted. 

Regardless of this experience, the author has found it desiri^ble and 
even necessary to consult other authorities and specialists in order to check 
up on his own opinions and experience and every cti*ort has been made in 
this treatise to present both sides of every controversial subject. The 
reader may select the line of reasoning that best ap[)lies to the case under 
consideration and no mailer what he finally ac(‘(‘])ls, he will find ample 
authority as a basis for his line of thought. In ])reparing this work the 
author has made references to the authority rcsponsil)le for the opinions 
or information presented and in every case due acknowledgment is made 
in the text to the cxjicrt (pioted, when the opinions are m)t those of the 
author. 

There arc many sources of aeronautical data at the present time besides 
the manufacturers of airjjlaiies, engines and auxiliary apparatus. Govern- 
ment documents and publications of the ICngineering Division, U. S. Army 
Air Corps, with laboratory facilities at Wilbur Wrigbl Fiehl, Dayton, Olnh); 
and also those of the National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, Wash- 
ington, D. C. ; have been consulted freely and brief oxcerps and abstracts 
from these public documents have been used to bring out points in the 
text that were considered in greater detail in reports of experts and spe- 
cialists. The United States Bureau of Standards, and tlie Unitecl States 
Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C., have also pulilished much 
valuable data in the form of re])orts issued in co-operation with the Gfiveni- 
ment agencies previously mentioned. 

The membership of the .Society of Automotive Engineers, Ine., includes 
many aeronautical experts and s])ccialists and much valuable data has been 
published in the S, //. E. Journa! on aviation and kindred subjects. The 
publications Aviation and Aero Di(jest.ni New Wn'k City were also of great 
value and references to editorial opinions and descriptions of aircraft en- 
gines, have also been included to justify and support some of the opinions 
of the author. Such leaders in the industry as the Goodyear-Zeppelin Co., 
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Akron, Ohio; the Curtiss Aeroplane and Motor Company, Inc., of Garden 
City, New York; Packard Motor Car Cc>., Detroit, Mich.; the Wright 
Aeronautical Corporation, Paterson, New Jersey; Pratt & Whitney 
Aeronautical Corporation, Hartford, Conn.; as well as numerous other 
firms whose products are described in the text, furnished valuable illus- 
trative and descriptive data. The Bureau of Aeronautics, U. S. Navy and 
the Information Section, U. S. Army Air Cori)s, also furnished material 
pertinent to service planes, airships, and engines. A number of early en- 
gines were described in Angle’s Airplane Jlnginc Encyclopedia which was 
also referred to in prc])aring this volume. 

The writer desires to ackmnvledge the valnble assistance obtained from 
the sources mentioned as they have greatly supplemented the material in 
the original aviation engine instruction pa])ers prepared for students and 
Army mechanics during the late War and the author’s cx])cricnce in avia- 
tion since its inception over two decades ago that forms the ground work 
for this treatise. The character of co-o[)eration obtained cannot fail to 
promote knowledge of aviation and proper public ap])recialion of its great 
possibilities. 

The public spirit and enthusiastic co-operation of the puldishcr of this 
treatise in going to an unusual expense in financing extended research work 
of the author and for the numerous excellent special illustrations that 
accompany the text, in order to help the cause of aviation and also in 
giving the writer carte blanche in the preparation of an unusually complete 
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HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION 

THE FIRST ENGINES TO FLY 

As the writer is dictating these words, the Aeronautical Indirstry is 
celebrating the twenty-fifth anniversary of flight and while the public is 
chiefly concerned witli the airplane ancl other forms of air-craft, but little 
prominence is given in the public prints to the most inijiorlant thing that 
has made mechanical flight possible, i.e., the highly refined internal-combus- 
tion engine. 

The first engine to furnish power enough to cause an airjdane to leave 
the ground and make a landing under control of the pilot was undoubtedly 
the Wright airplane engine, an early form, which is illustrated lierewith. 
Various forms of electric motors, steam engines and even light' gasoline 
engines of the motorcycle type had moved gas bags through the air prior 
to the development of the airplane but in tbesi* early airshijLs, the power- 
plant W'as called u])on only to move the gas bag and not to furnish power 
enough for sustentation as well. 

The Wright brothers found that there were no light engines of suffi- 
cient power available in 1902 to convert their motorless glider to a power 
driven machine. Motorcycle engines, which were sufficiently light, were 
not powerful enough and automobile tyjie engines of ad(‘(juat(‘ power were 
much too heavy, the minimum weights being from twelve to fifteen jiounds 
per horsepower. The Wrig'ht brothers were forced to work out their own 
engine, which was a very creditable design and a big improvement over 
existing automotive puwcrplants of the period as far as weight-power 
ratio was concerned. 

The first Wright engine was of the water-cooled vertical cylinder form, 
having four cylinders Avith a total displacement of approximately 240 cubic 
inches. The bore was inches and the stroke four inches. Jt devclo])ed 
30 to 35 horsepower at 1,200 r.p.m. and weighed ISO pinmds, giving a 
power loading of six pounds per horsepower. Cast-iron cylinders with 
applied sheet aluminum water jackets were used and the valves were 
placed in the cylinder head, the exhaust being mechanically actuated while 
the inlet was an automatic type. The crankcase was of aluminum alloy with 
an oil .sump. Carburetion was by ineaMircd fuel injection into tlic manifold. 
Ignition was furnished by a Mea high-tension magneto. 79ie crankshaft 
was machined from a solid liillet of steel. This engine, wdiich appears 
crude in the light of our present knowledge, was a real and basic contribu- 
tion to the infant science or art of aerial navigation. The great saving in 
weight made possible by this pioneer design resulted in the success of the 
flying demonstrations made during 1903 which focussed the eyes of the 
world on the navigation of the air by heavier-than-air machines. Further 
refinements were made and six-cylinder in-line and eight-cylinder Vcc types 
were evolved by the Wright brothers that had a still more favorable w’eight- 
power ratio than the original, getting dowm to a weight of four pounds per 
horsepower. 
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The first radial engine to fly a heavier-than-air machine was that used 
by Professor Langley in his flying experiments. This engine, designed by 
the late Charles M. Manly and built by its inventor was years ahead of its 
time. From the sectional view presented, the reader will pick out many 
features that are found in modern radial engines, though in refined forms. 
The Langley “Aerodr<nne” did not make a long flight and the Wright air- 
plane did and for that reason, there was little development of radial engines 
except by Adams when he was etmnected with the Farwell interests, and 
most of the successful early flights were made with automobile type en- 
gines refined in design to secure light weight. 



The Engine Shown at the Top is the Wright Brothers’ Four-Cylinder Water-Cooled 
Type That Was the First Engine to Fly an Airplane. The Improved Six-Cyllnder 

Design is Shown Below It. 




'V * 

The Manly engine was a fi\ e-cyljncler water-cooled fixed radial form 
^ith a total displacement of 540 cubic inches. The cylinders were five- 
itlch bore and five and one-lialf-inch stroke and it developed S2.4 horse- 
power with a ^^el^rht oi but 150 pounds, giving a power-weight loading of 
2«86 pounds per horsepower. Aeronautical engineers should have realized 
the great weight saving made possible by the radial disposition of the 
cylinders in the Manly engine but this mtercsling pioneer form had little 
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The Manly Engine Built for Professor Langley’s “Aerodrome” was the Pioneer Form 

of Radial Engine. 

influence on aero engine design for a number of years. The real excellence 
of the Manly engine did not receive the recognition it deserved, but its 
inventor had the satisfactitin of living long enougli to see radial engines 
displacing other types in commercial and military airplanes. 

The cylinders w'ere of the “L” head type, built of sheet steel with pressed 
in iron liners and sheet steel jackets were brazed on, the autogenous weld- 
ing process not having been developed except as a laboratory novelty at 
that time, so joints now made by oxy-acctylene or torch welding were obtain^ 
either by silver soldering or brazing. The intake valves were automatic 
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for the sake of vsimplicity as were those of the early Wrig-ht engine, the 
early Curtiss and the Anzani. It was in the arrangement of the connecting' 
rod assembly that great ingenuity was shown and the system evolved by 
Manly was later used in modified form on many successful engines. The 
master rod was a solid section but the link rods were tubular seclion. d'he 
link rod ends were provided with bearing “fet‘t” tlial presst‘<l against the 
master rod and that were retained by adjnstalile clamping rings having 



The Early Green Engine Which was One of the First to Make Successful Flights in 
England is Shown Above in Transverse Section and End View. 

female tapers to act against the male taper on the link r(>(l big ends. The 
extreme lightness of the various parts, t!ie lioring out of all solid sections 
such as the crankshaft and link rods, the light secti<>ns of the cylinder and 
water jacket were all features that showed the exceptional engineering 
ability w^hich the inventor possessed. 

Glenn Curtiss, another pioneer in aero engine construction, conihined 
four motorcycle type air-cooled cylinders on one base and ])roduccd a 
successful four-in-line engine. He afterward made an eight-cylinder V ec 
type because he realized the need for more iiower, but bis engines did not 
fly airplanes until the Wright Brothers had shown the way to the rest of 
the experimenters. 

In Europe, Levasseur built a light engine known as the Antoinette and 
Duthiel-Chalmers made a twin op])osed Avith which Santos-Dumont made 
flights in a diminutive airplane of his own design. In England, the Green 
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was an early water-cooled type patterned after the Wright. The 
tpan responsible for most of the early fixed radial engine development in 
, Eprope was Anzani, who had a line ranging from two to twenty cylinders 
available in a very short time. All of these engines* were designed after 
•the Wright Brothers had flown their airplane, so the four-cylinder Wright 



The Transverse Section of the German A. E. G. Engine Shows the Influence of the 
Wright Brothers’ Pioneer Design on Early Flight Motor Construction. 

engine will remain in history as the pioneer form and that which made the 
first controlled flight; because an unlucky break of a launching mechanism, 
which resulted in a ducking in the Potomac river for Manly and the Lang- 
ley Aerodrome, prevented the Manly radial engine from obtaining the 
coy^ted first place. Many authorities, without seeking to dimmish the 
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prestige gained by the Wright Brothers, believe that only an unfortunate 
accident prevented Manly from being the first man to fly and the T.angley 
‘^Aerodrome,” a twin tandem monoplane, from being the first heavier-than- 
air machine to carry an aviator under power. Langlc}’s model “Aero- 
drome,** propelled by a steam engine had made a flight of threc-^pjarlei s 
of a mile previous to the flight of the Wright Brothers* machine, but it was 
not a full scale machine nor could it cany a pilot. 



Early French Aviation Engines That Made Flights. The Dutheil-Chalmers Flat 
Twin Shown at Left Was Used by Santos- Dumont, the Anzani Three Cylinder Fan 

Type Was Used by Bleriot. 

An early Italian flevclopment was the i'iat air-corded engine, made by 
the w^cll known motor car hnilding ririn, w’hich is still building aero engines 
but of the waater-coolcd form. 

This engine was of the eight-cylimler A'ee type and rated at 50 horse- 
power, weighing about 150 potinds. "J’he cylinders were the c« »n vtmtional 
flange-cooled type, and had separate heads, held in place liy through l>olts 
going into the crankcase. Both inlet and exhaust valves w’crc located so 
they opened directly into the cylinder and w'cre f)f large diameter. 1 he 
heads were cast iron and deeply^ ril>bed to make for po-^itive cooling. The 
exhaust was direct to the air b\^ a slit>rt piece of t)ipe leading from the valve 
chamber in the head. The cylinders were disj)osed in the conventional 
manner, and the valves were operated through a single camshaft by over- 
head tappet levers and juish rods. 

As will be seen from the illustration the low'cr half of the motor was 
enclosed in a hemispherical shield, aiul a similar member, removed to make 
the details of the motor clearer, was used over the cylinders, this enclosing 
the entire motor in a cylindrical hood. As the pro]^cller was driven direct from 
the crankshaft in the usual installations, the slipstream created by its turn- 
ing would force air currents through this casing, and cool the cylinders. 
Where the motor was to be applied to driving propellers by chain or gears 
the cooling was by a fan placed at the front or back of the casing as was 
convenient, driven by the engine in the usual manner. 

Two separate magnetos were used for ignition, one for each set of four 
cylinders, but a single carburetor served to supply gas to all eight. Every 
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endeavor was made to lighten the construction, this being well shown by 
the skeleton form of the walking beams that operated the valves, the hol- 
low camshaft and extremely light spoked construction of the valve and 
magneto gears. This engine gave excellent results in brake tests under full 
loads for periods of three and four hours, without signs of overheating. 

Prominent among the early air-cooled motors that were distinctive in 
design were the creations of Eobert Esnault-Pelterie, and while the gen- 
eral details did not differ radically from conventional four-cycle practice, 
the arrangement of the cylinders, placed around the engine base at various 
angles and in general appearance being suggestive of a huge fan was as 
shown in the photograph. These motors were manufactured in three prin- 
cipal forms, of five, seven and ten cylinders, ranging in power from 25 to 
50 horsei)Ower. The motor shown in the photographic reproduction is the 



The Four-Cylinder Air-Cooled Engine at A was the Pioneer Curtiss Form and 
waa Built with Motorcycle Type Cylinders. A Later Water-Cooled Form Which was 
the Parent of the Famous Curtiss OX Series is Shown at B. 
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ten-cylinder form, which is composed of two five-cylinder groups assembled 
on a common base. The ten-cylinder type, had many interesting features, 
combined with a novel arrangement of the cylinders, grouped in the same 
fan-like manner that was characteristic of these motors. "J'he cylinders arc 
arranged in pairs, one pair being vertical, two pairs at an angle and the 
other two nearly horizontal. 



Two Early Airplane Engine Installations. At Left, the Antoinette Eight-Cylinder 
Vec Type. At Right, Showing How Wright Brothers’ Engine was Placed Beside the 

Pilot. 

Another of the early light-weight <iii-cool<‘d <Migines vvorthv of comment 
w^as the eight-cylinder Tarcot engine, the invention of a well known French 
designer. In this construction, lightness was ol)lain(*(l in tw'o ways First 
hy making the cxliiiders air cooled In means of ordinary heat radiating 
flanges cast integral, and secondly by grouping the cylinders horizontally 
around the crankshaft While this arrangement of components around a 
center engine base was not a new one it had not received the attention that 
its merit deserve^d at that time. 'The accom])any]ng illustration shows the 



The Early Fiat Airplane Engine Shown at the Left was an Eight-Cylinder Air- 
Cooled Vee Type. The R.E.P. Engine Shown at the Right was an Early Fan Type 

Air-Cooled Powerplant. 

general arrangement of the eight cylinders about the crankcase and, as will 
be evident, four of the cylinders are necessarily in a diffeient plane from the 
others. This cfinstruction is necessary that the connecting rods can be 
attached to the crank, which is really a double throw shaft as used on the 
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ordinary double opposed motor. Four cylinders act against the same crank- 
pin. The two cranks are set at 180 degrees, and alternate cylinders are 
set in different i)lanes. As the crankshaft is set vertically, a horizontal 
shaft driven by l)evel gears at a sotnewhat reduced speed, is located near 
the top of the crankshaft for the purpose of driving the propeller shaft. 
Fall bearings were used to take u]> the end thrust of the bevel gears, while 
the crankshaft revolved in three bearings. 

Owing to the c«jnstruction described, it was found ])ossible to reduce 
the weight to about 2.2 pounds ])er horse])owcr. a figure not to be despised 
even in these days. 'This included the double ignition system, the four 
carburetors, the fan and the oiler. The eight-cylinder motor was made in 
three different sizes of 30. 50 and 100 borse]>o\\cr res])ecti vely. The cylin- 
der dimensions of the smaller of these was .kl 1 inches b}' 3.5 inches, the 
total weight being with c<Mnplete e^ jinjnnent. 84 poiiiuls, and the power 
being developed at the normal speed of 1,800 revolutions ])er minute. The 
speed of rotation al.-^o (•orresp(Mids to our modern engines even though the 
design illnsl rated is over tvventv years old. 



The Farcol Air-Cooled Engine Shown at Left was an Early Static Radial Form with 
Cylinders Horizontally Placed. Note Large Cooling Fan. The Renault Engine at 
the Right was Air-Cooled by Blower and Air Jackets. 

Idle 50 horsepower engine was 4.13-iiuh bore by about 4' [-ineli stroke, 
weighed 121 pounds, and develojied its rated horseiiower at about 1,500 
revolutions per minute. The largest motor was 5.11-ineh bore and 5.31- 
inch stroke and was said to havn- j)rodiiced 110 hovst-jx w\ cr at a s])ee(l of 
1,200 revolutions iier minute, d'hc large fan, iiositneh' driven bv direct 
attachment to the crankshaft, forces an unfailing draught of air against 
the cylinders, which makes it jiossihle to ojierate the engine continuously' 
without excessive overheating, but this fan should not he confused with 
the jiropeller furnishing traction as that meinhei was of the usual twc.) 
blade design and was driven by a separate shaft. This motor was designed 
to he installed in the fuselage of the airjilane and was intended to drive 
the air screw at the front oi rear l>v fastening a shaft to the taper end of 
the power take-olT shown extending from the crankcase under the cooling 
fan. 

Another exam]:)le of the early’^ light weight motor of French development 
is shown, this lufing an eight-cylinder Vee type engine rated at 50 horse- 
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power built by Renault that had individual cylinder units Avith heal radiat- 
ing flanges cast integral. As will be evi<lent the cylinders are of the 
conventional type, the heads being a separate construction lield to the 
cylinder by tbr(Uigh bolls attaihed to a special litlnii'. oi cios-, casting, 
designed to strengthen the iiead, whnh was in.ide \ ej \ light, d'he ahinii- 
num casing which <lirectrd the air blast ])rodnced bv tlu' fan blride sjM)ked 
rotor against the cylinders is clea.rly showui, as is the i»lacmg of (he exhaust 
valves and jiijies. ddie carburetor was altaclusl to a di.->t nbntiiig manifold 
and W'as of the regular lb>al feial type, this ciunpoiumt liavnig been su])- 
])orted by a bracket attached to the easing-, d'ln* inlet AaKt '-. w eia^ located 
ill the lower ]K)rti(ui of the val\e poikel, operated from llu* camshaft di- 
rectly, \vhil(‘ the <*\hanst \al\es were actuated b\ means ot a ^\'all^)ng' Ik am 
and rod connection. 

dhe bore and strfike w tna- ai>pro\iinatt“l\ .V'. ami 1'^ mclie', respec- 
tivel}'. As was i ommon woih most \ (*e mot^irs tin* \al\rs w m (* nus haiii- 
call)^ opt'raled from a single camshaft, the <-\ltans( \aKt‘ was placcal above 
the inlet The motor \\as pro\ ided ^^ilh a wirburc'liu' maf!<. o! ahimmnm, 
to seenre light c t insiinc t uui. 'I'he ig^nition Avas by bigli'U'iisa »n magn(*to. 
'Pile C(K)lmg was protliiced by a fan or ]>low(i kiree tliameter which 
forccfl air llirongh the chamber foniu'd ]»v (lie csbiubu'-. and them* containing' 
case of sheet metal. It will bt evident tliat as ti'e an «<>nld es('a{)e .mis 
after circulating around and o\’er the flangys <»f the* (.aIuhu’k^ ]K)Sitivc 
cooling- was f)btamed 'Die motor d(‘\clop(d i)\cr .^5 hor'-'c] *< aver at 
revolutions iku miiiiilt*, winch is turns t.asun- ilutn iis miniial sjK'ctl, 
but owing to tlu' use of tiie air(o<dmg blower, it <lnt not ha\e as good 
w^cight-])ow'er ratio as tliose engnus ol the \ ee or Taf'ial form thru <le- 
pendtsl on the ju'oiieller slipstream ior '-oolmg tin* < s limits s 

Jl will be a]»parenl to tin* rt ader t>f the cba]»tei'. to follow that great 
jirogress has l)t*en made in the detail retinement and etnmtrm tioii t)f nitMlern 
aviation engines, but these impr<wemenls onl\ l)t* apj)reciated l>v 

comparing the present day forms with llie i>ioii(er engine's illustrated m 
this liisiorieal re\ icnx . liasic principles are tin* sam*'. bm ju oj)oi i i, .jiing 
and I'oiist riictn m ot parts .ind the belter materials t‘inpIo\t'iI m lu-w engniCs 
giA'c g-reatU mcreast'd flVit n-iu \ .tml ieba]>ilitv tver tlie ]U'n ' «rnjance t>f 
the engines use<l ]>\ pioneer axiators. 




Fig. 1. — Views of Typical Airplanes Showing How Greatly They Vary 
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AVIATION ENGINE REQUIREMENTS 

Brief Consideration of Aircraft Typefi — Monoplane vs. Biplane — Number of Engines 
to be Used — Bi-Motor Planes — Tri-Motor Planes — Multi-Motor Idea Not New — 
Propellers Are Limiting Factor to Engine Size — Essential Requirements of Aerial 
Motors — Aviation Engines Must be Light — Factors Influencing Power Needed — 
Resistance to Flight — Formula to Find Horsepower Needed for Flight — Power 
Used by Airplanes — Why Explosive Motors Are Best — Wet oi Dry Weights — 
History of Engine Development — Main Types of Internal Combustion Engines — 
Classification by Cylinder Arrangement — Weight-Horsepower Ratio — Engine 
Types Defined — Life of Aviation Engines — Future Engine Development — Airplane 
Engine Costs. 

The cniK|(iGst of (li(‘ air is diu' of the most ^(iipemlnn-^ achie\ eni(‘n I s of 
the Hiimmi ()]>en- the <\:\ to man ri new- licel, ami heiMiU'-e 

it is a marl fre(‘ of all nhsirnctuMm ami leads < \ er\ w Ik i t . .illordiD" the 
shortest ilistanei' tn aii\ placi*. it oIUTvS to man the v ikk*! of imlimite<l 
freedom 'The airernii iiiaani'-es to span rmitimMO s liKo ladio.uU tk» hriilye 
seas like '^hip'^, to <40 o\ (** momiiains aiid f^M<sl^ like Idrds, and to c|nicken 
ami sim])lif\ Iht^ prohUans of Iraiispoi tation Wdnie iho adird compie^i 
of tlu’ air IS an aecvanplisliment non hem<^ i eali'^isl. the vi'andiiiii^ to compLicr 
the air is old, jiossiMs as old as mhdkKt itstdf Tdie invtlis and folklore of 
dillerent races t(dl of winded i^irds and tlyinj; men, and ‘'how that fm ag(*s 
to fly was llic hiirhe-t omiception of tlie snidiino Xo oiliei apent is more 
res])onsilde for ^imlaincd flipht th.m the intcanal c<mil>U''tinn motor, and it 
was only when this foim taime mover liad. Ix-en fiill\ devadoped that it 
was possible lor man to l<‘a\(‘ tlie pr<»tmd and ahpht .it will, not deiicaiding; 
iij)on tlie ea]'riees oi the winds 01 lifting jiDwer of p;a-es as wnrli ^he bal- 
loon. It IS safe to sa\ that tlie solntmn of the prol^lein of flipjit ^^o^1d liave 
hcen attained many \ ears apo if the ]>ioper source of power had been avail- 
able as all Ibe essential (dements of the modern airidane and diripibh' lial- 
looij, other Ilian the jiowerplant, Avere kno\('n to early pldlosophei ^ and 
scientists, thoup;h m innch ermlei toiins 

Brief Consideration of Aircraft Types. -Aeronautics is dnided into Iavo 
fuiidamentalh dillerent hiaiiches — aerodynamies ami aerostatics The 
first coni])nses all tyiies of air]danes and heavier-than air livinp macitines 
such as the lielieopters, oriiitlioplers. etc.; the second imdndes dintpble 
balloons, jiassive balloons and all cratt whicli rise in the air hv. ntdizm^ 
the liflinp- foua‘ of phases Air]>lnnes aia* the iUily jiraetical form (fl lieavier- 
than-air machines. a> llu' heheoptiM'. (machines intended to b(‘ lifted di- 
rectly into the air h\ ])ropeIlers, without the snsiamlnp elld^l of ])lanes). 
and ornith(.)])toi s, or llaiipmp wmp ha\e not been thorouj^hlv devel- 

oped, and in fact, tlieie are so many serious mechaincal prolileins to be 
solved liefore cither of tlicsc types of aircraft vnIM function properly that 
experts express doubts reg'ardin” the early perfection o', either, Airplanes 
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are divided into two main types — monoplanes or single surface forms, and 
biplanes or machines having two sets of lifting surfaces, one suspended 
over the other. A third type, the triplane, is not very widely used at the 
present time, though several forms are illustrated that have been used in 
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Fig. 2. — Various Forms of Sporting Type Airplanes Using Low-Powered Engines. 

a practical w^ay. Airjtlaiies have been built in many tyites and sizes and 
for many jnirposes. 'J'he great variety of jtractical designs available are 
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Fig. 3. — Illustration Showing How the Number of Engines Used May Vary. A — 
Single Motor Monoplane. B- -Bimotor Airplane of the Biplane Design. C — Tri- 
motor Passenger Carrying Monoplane, D, — Bleriot Airlinei Using Four Motors. 


shown at Fii>. 1, s<Mne of which arc :Kla]»lef] 1<'r only on laliul, 

others only on water ami one ty{>e, tlie ani])lnl)lan, that can lam! and take- 
ofif from either jaml or water The cut.'^ at hij^. 1 ^how -^nn<^!e eiij^ine air- 
planes in a variety of desi^'ii.s and illustrations at d and 4 show multi- 

motoreil desip^ns that have received practical applications. 
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Dirigfible balloons are divided into three classes: the rif^id, the semi- 
rigid, and the nonrigid. The rigid has a frame or skeleton of either wood 
or metal inside of the bag, to stiffen it; the semirigid is reinforced by a 
longitudinal keel and metal attachments; while the nonrigid is just a bag 
filled with gas. The various types are shown at I'ig. 5. The airplane, 
more than the dirigible and balloon, stands as the emblem of the conquest 
of the air. Two reasons for this are Ih.'it power Ihghl is a real conquest of 
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Fig. 4. — Practical Forms of Trimotor Monoplane and Biplane Airliner. 
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the air, a real victory over the battling elements: secondly, because the 
airplane, or any flying- machine that may iollow, brinj^s air travel within 
the reach of everybody. In practical develoj^ment , the diriipble max be 
the steamship of the air, which uill lendei in valuable service^ of a certain 
kind, and the airjilane will be the automobile of the air, to be used by the 
multitude, perhaps for as many purposes as the automobile is now bcini;;' 
used. 

Considering:^ the helicojiter, a number fd cxjH'riinenters iti tire Ignited 
States and Eurojie are stndyinj; the problem .m<l it \x 111 nltimatelv l)e 
solved. Helico])ters are made In immx t\]>e.s. a tx])ical experniiental form 
Vieiiii:^ shfiwn at b. d'uo littin*^' screxx ' are used, driven by --hafts and 

gearing', and jilanes, similar to airplane wnii^s. (imt vhnvxn m illm-.tra1 ion 1 
are also used to su]ipl<Mnent the lifting ertecl (d' the air screws, xvhen the 
machine is HNing mi a hon/ontal plane d'he theixa Anio-e/no is n<tt a 
helicopter l)ut an airplaiK' having a i*‘W)bini; r«»nr wainal -,n) jpoi t ing' sLir- 
face, not drixen by ihc' enipne dnectly but lurne*! by titc movement of the 
structure through the air. 

Monoplane vs. Biplane. — Sindy of tlie devign^ f,>r traii^nort air]>lancs in 
Europe and in the Lnited State.^ imlixatO' that a time honored debate i" 
still in progress as to the adxaniage "i tlic nn 'iMiplaiK* (nri’ ibr *>!' 

vice xersa. Isngiwh desigiu-i-- haxo f.ooird bi|i]amw alnm-.l e.vCiisix c! v. 
In France, (yiie txjie s(a‘m.> to be mncli m taxor ro. Mie otln-r amt some 
makers, siich as 11 and \l Jwirman luiild botli !\]h‘s fm die v.imo jMii]»ose. 
while in (jerniany t1ie m<»nopi.im^ seems to ]»: i dominate, although stime 
very cajiable (ieiman dc'-ignei'. ad.here to b]]<)ane cmi- 1 met ^on 

Tlie clioici! between the two Ivj'e^ of coiminiction seimm t»> ]>e largelx 
a matter of personal pMU'enmee, a- xxell as tin partnular tvnc ui work to 
be accomiilislied. Aei odx namicallx , those faxonng- ila^ bijdam* claim tbeie 
is but little to choose betwaam the t\\(», pn.\ld(<] the biglaiH. j-^ proper! v 
designed lliougb it i*' conce<led that it m ( a-ier l() deugu an aerodvnanncall v 
efficient inonojjlane tlian it i.-? to design a bgdane (»f ecjnal elViciencx Flmd 
advantages of the monoplane over the biplane are 

(1) Greater sini[»liLil \ . as it lias fewci part.^ 

(2) d’he highwing momddane aUords beiU-^ \'-ibilii v for pa--'>eiigem 

(3) Tlic Aving of a liighxxmg inonojdane m ie^-, liable* 1.. d.uiiage lioin 
ob.slacles on tin' groninl, such as feiua* ]M)sK^ and ^tum]>s. 

The adxantages of the bijdanc are: 

(1) The wing cellule, m gi’iieial. has les-, xs eight nci sipiarc fi.ot tluin 
the nionot)lane 

(2) The wing structure is more rigid, ami errom in i igging, are moK' 
easily corrected 

(3) The xxings can bx* m.ule iij) m sections ami arc im»re easily handled 
and stored. 

As to the gri'atcr snnplultx clamu'd for tin mono])lauc, this is more 
apparent than real ( )f eoiiisiS thme is oiilx i>ne x\ mg, hut to (any a gixeii 
load with a given jjower the same surface m necessai x' in eithei tx pe and 
the monoplane wing must be of lai ger area than cither of tlie wing's of a 
biplane are. This means that its uitcrmil structure is much more cinnplex 
than it appears to he at first glance. 
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The subject of biplane vs. mono])lanc has been given careful considera- 
tion in various books on air])lanc designs or construction and the interested . 
.reader is referred to Modem Aircraft, a companion volume to this treatise 
for a complete elementary exposition of aerodynamical principles, types 
of airi)lancs and their advantages and other ])ertincnt matter that is out of 
place in a discussion on aircraft powcrplants. 
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Fig, 5.— -Illustration Showing Leading Types of Lighter-than-Air Craft. That Shown 
at the Highest Altitude is the Rigid Type; the One Flying Below it is a Semirigid, 
While That Near the Ground is a Nonrigid Dirigible Commonly Called a “Blimp.** 
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Number of Engines to be Used. — A matter that being* given consider- 
able attention and lhat should he briefly touched upon before considering 
engine types and their care and lepair is the number of engines to be used 
for power. An authorit>' on multi-engine airplanes, l\lr. A. If. (i Fokker 
has covered this subject very well in ihe A . /. E. Jonnuil and ha.^ corrected 
several erroneous imprc-sjoii^ thal lia\ e pre\ ailed m the ])a.st relaln e to the 
safety features and ehiciency of multi-(‘ngme :iir])]am‘s as compelled to the 



Fig. 6. — Unusual Forms of Heavier- than- Air Craft. A — Experimental Berliner 

Helicopter. B — The Cierva Rotating Wing Auto-Giro. 

single-engine type. Not only floes he cc)n^i<ler tlie matter from a practical 
viewpoint but fie fiutlines \arious points in which tlK‘ory and practice flo 
not agree as well as they should. Mr. h^okker says; 

**The facts that diherent kinds of multi-engine ;nr])lanes have been de- 
veloped for a long time, although mostly for military ])urposcs, and that 
during the last few years such airplanes have been m for cfunmercial 
operation, have frequently led the jinhbc to foi m the opinion ifial a multi- 
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•Curtiss Airplane for Student Instruction with Wright “Whirlwind” Motor Installed at Front End of the Fuselage. 



Bl-MOTOR PLANES 
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engfinc craft is safer than a siniulc-ctif^ine craft t)n tnanv Kuropeaii air- 
lines many mnlti-enj^ine airplanes have heen and are still In opeiation m 
which the increased horsepower is ulili/.ed for no other rea-ion than to in- 
crease their carrvmp^ capacity, rather, than t(. obtain safely throuj^h iheir 
ability to fly on the remaiiiini^’ eni^'ine or engines in the es ent of the failure 
of one povverplant. IMnlti-einp’ne airplanes, therefore, can lie divided into 
two classes : 

(1) Those able to eonliinie llipht Avilh the full noinial lo<nl aften one 
or more of the ene^lnes h.i\e ^lopp(“<l 

(2) Those not able to continue Ihc^ht \vitb the full nornial Io.'kI afit'r one 
or more i>f the (Mit^-ines ha\a* si<.|)pt‘(l 

"Class f2) can h(' snhdi\idi<l accoidine to the leasons for \n Inch more 
than one engine is used . iiaineK , 

(1) Those nse<I for niihtarv pui poses, as for hoinhiiie »n‘ similar special 
juirposes, to obtain a fiiselar’e !ia\ini;' a nose without an eiiL^me 

(2) Those in wdneh tlic cn.i^mc i)o\v('r laspnred h\' ihe de^ii.;n and h\ the 
purpose for Ashieli tin* airplane is hndt is not a\adah]i^ in oin- power 
])lanl, two t)r more small enome.s henu;' imed in‘-'tea(^ (d one lariq^e 
one 

"It is obvious that in (’lass the m lird rish of a h.uevl landing' is 

multijihed by the number of powerjdant' u-tM!. and theunoie the ■'■e'latnht^’ 
decreases w'ith the number of engines 

"Until a short tniit‘ ai»o. innltneuLtiiK' aiipbiiU'- in ('I.iss (1) did not 
exist. ICven now T am n.skiui; protest fr(»m s('\eial deMyner^ t'v simim^ that 
tw'o-eng-ine planer in (..lass ili praeii''all 3 do not 1 know of iiian\ 

newdy desijL;ne<l planes that lia\e (b nioust i aO'd tbeii abililN Uj tlv with one 
eng'inc on llieir hrst te.-t (lii;ht , but an cuormotn dbiereuer (‘vsn-- belvvemi 
the demonstration of a luwv wcdl-inmMl plane and the same l> p»‘ later on 
wdien in jiroduel ion, leally fuil\ e()ui])ped. and .iftcr al! the remfoia enient;' . 
improvements and additions, which ue\er fad t(» la* madi* af!*'r the hi si 
plane has been demon-ti ated, base ia‘«‘n nu'oipoiahd mio tl (. 'ei taiiil v , 
after such plan<*s ha\e been in seixiee for .'Uine time, tlie elticieney fir'o]>s 
because of the wear and tear mi tlie nn^me*- ami be« ausr ibr iniisli of the 
ship and the ])io])ellers ha\a likewise suilcred fioin tin weather. 

"Bimotor Planes.-- The abditx of a twoeuL^ine antdane to tlv on one 
en|2rinc is jiroved oidv if sueli a eraft i^' able not <'id\ to lly for a sli.aa time 
on one engine, lull is abb* to de\ eloj* suiVu lent re-eix( to run on om. enyuie 
for at least a few hour', without o\ ei heat m^' or overstramme; the cu’^'ine 
[ have built and have denion.-lratefl seseral i\]»es of iw<i-tmipne .or]>iaiies. 
but to enable them to (1} for a loiu; prrlod umh i the eoiuhtioiis mentioned 
WTiiild necessitate a reduction <d the ])ay load to such am e\t(*nt that ihe 
airplane could not lie operated eeononii('all\'. T\\'*-enynie airplaiie.s used 
for military juirposes, wlion the (*\ees> lo.id can hr diojtpcd at an\‘ time if 
it is neeessar) to eoiitmue on one eniitine, are an eutnelv ditlereiO ami 
reasonable protiosal, lua'ama* the ea? r\ my, ia]taeii\ can be nldi/t‘<l to limit ; 
W’hereas the limit of tbecapacit\ t>f a smalh i xoimneicial plane, from which 
it is not feasible to dro]) the passeiitjei.- or their lu,uij:a;;c, or both., is dictated 
by the carryinj:;' ca])acit.v that can be de\elo]M*d with <.ne enj.;ii)e while leav- 
ing sufficient reserve for safe llUiu; and inaneuv c riiitp It is stdl % erv 
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Pig. 8. — Illustration of Macchi Racing Monoplane Showing How Large Water-Cooled Powerplant is Installed in Fuselage, and Covered 

in by Sheet Metal Streamlining to Reduce Air Resistance. 
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difficult to produce even tlircc-eng-ine planer that are really atnl lioneNlly 
in Class (1) while carrjnnj^ their normal full coiiimercial load. 

“The following is a review of a few t)f the iiilicia'nt features that miisi 
he borne in mind and that ]n*cscnt tlie ditticnlties o> he encoimtered in de- 
signing and using aircrall lhal are ahh' to conlinne saf(dv with one engine 
dead. Many ])ersoiis who ha\i‘ never anal} /ed the matter ha\ e the delusif)n 
th«it if one engine of a two-engine plane .sto^is in flight, 50 per cent of the 
original horsepower is left for the ptirp<»se of flight, and. similarly, on a 
three-engine ])lane. Iwo-tliirds of (lu original iiower remains Unfortn- 
nately, this is far from the truth; the tacts gieath’ inciea^i* the disadvan- 
tages of the two-engine plain* in ^hi'^ respect a*- vompai^d with a tlna^e- 
engine ])lane. When one p«)wmplant slop>, the airtilane r lows rfown rowf 
the remaining pioiieller is not al)l(* to develop the ^ame mimhei of lawoln- 
tions as when both tlie po\v(*rplants wwc driving tin* air])lane at full .'.]jeed. 

“Trimotor Plane. — 'Idii-^ applies also to llic three-engim' airjilane To 
take a coneretc example, without going into inaihematics - [f the I'okkei 
trimotor plane has pio])i‘llers that will tnm at ISOO r p m. .it JJO Ipi. at full 
speed with all llirt'c engines going, the rt'Uiaming* two ])rope]]erv, if om* of 
the three stops, will turn at on!} a little nioie than 1700 r p m d'herefia'e, 
we liave the* (‘fleet of a total of only 37f) instead, ,,r I It) hp . as tlie fadurc 
of one of th(‘ lhie(‘ (Migines woidd lead ns to believe Wbth a t'A'o-engine 
piano the situation is much wor'<(x In a ])lain* ha\ ing o(M) hp available fioin 
two engines, not nioie than 40 ]>er i<‘nl. or J40 h]> . wimM be available Imm 
one engine after tiu* other bad -io]»ped 

“To this disadvantage of the tw'o-(*ngine pbine a further and ecjnally 
serious one must be adde<l I lefer to {>lane^ of (he U'^na! type having out- 
hoard engines, verv few remarks aj'jilv to ]H>-vibIc, buf hith(‘iio iiof de- 
veloped, types having venlral engme-room'- fiom which niultiph! jawver- 
plants dnv(‘ a single propelh*!-, 1'he imniiic, forces .igplied tvi tlie airjilane, 
after the failure of one onlbo.ir'! powerjjbinl are natural]}' mueh greater in 
the two-engine airplane Ilian m one liaviiig tbi<'<' engines. 

“Disadvantages of Two Engines.- 'I\) overcome tliesc disadvantage^, 
corresponding!} greaUu forces must be a]ii'M(‘d bv' the controlling ->ui face*'., 
of whatev'cr design tlie^-e niav be oi Inwvevei iliev inav be di^po.'^ed, to keep 
the airj>lane on its straight paili or to make a turn to tlie oi)i)(.'‘'ite direetion. 
Such eonlroilmg foiees aie, .-.o to s]H‘ak, only tlie prodiief'^ of hea<l lesis- 
tance. ddie two-(*ngme iilane theud'oie suiTers a iM«.ater inere.ise in head 
resistance, due to tliese eontiollmg forces, than does the three-engine plane 
and reijuires more jiower to keej^i it m the air. 4'lns means only that it 
consumes a gr(‘ater percentage of the remaining but ahead} i educed horse- 
jiower. 4'his is jnawed by the fact that most designers of tvvo-engnne planes 
are ex])eiiding coiisnleralilc ingenuity on s])e('ial contrul-sui fac es, such as 
duplicate rudders, emergency ^nd^lel-^, ami the like, ai ranged in ])ositions 
where they will have the beneht of the sh}).->tream of the remaining pro- 
peller and consetiiientlv will have a In'tter eontrollmg effect with less ex- 
penditure of head resistance. Siudi devices, howiwer. have other disadvan- 
tages, such as increased head resu^lance at all speeds m normal use and,, 
in the case of military planes, reduction of the field of fire to the rear and 
greatly increased vulnerability from the eueniv\ fiu. 
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“But the greatest factor in increasing: the inefficiency of the airplane 
when flying with one engine idle is that the remaining horsepower is further 
al)S()rhed in (jvercoining the resistance of the stoj^ped engine and its pro- 
]»ellcr, which means that only a small jKirt of the original available horse- 
])Ower remains to keep ihe slop in the air W'hat this percentage is depends 
entiredy iip(»n the ty]>L‘ of the airplane and the location of the defective 
engine. 



Fig. 9. — Sectional Views of Typical Airplanes, Showing Method of Powerplant In- 
stallation. Above, the Nieuport-Macchi Passenger Carrying Flying Boat Equipped 
with Two Lorraine Twelve-Cylinder Motors. Below, the Nieuport-Delage Biplane 
with Single Hispano-Suiza Engine Installed at Front End of Fuselage. 

“In the arrangement of two jiowerplants in use on st)me flying boats, in 
which one iiovveriilant is located behind the other, the disadvantage clue 
to the turning forces when one engine stn])s is nonexistent, llciwever, 
the loss of efficiency of the propellers, with the resulting* reduction in speed, 
and the increased head-resistance of the nondnven pri^jiellcr and its engine, 
provide the same problem as that of any otlier two-eiiglne airplane. 

“The multi-engine j)rinci]>le must be considered as insurance against a 
forced landing due to the failure of one jiowerplanl. This insurance, of 
course, cannot be obtained for nothing; it costs more in fuel consumption 
and in head resistance, if the insurance is to be good. Therefore, intrinsi- 
cally, a single-engine sliij) having the same design and power, so far as 
possible, is Iiound to have a longer range. To use the Fokker F-VII again 
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as an illustration, this triniotor plane, liavinj^ three Wright Whirlwind 
enp^ines and the larj^e winjj^, has a ranj^e of about 4,30() miles as compared 
with the same ship fitted with a sint^le Pratt Whitney Hornet or a Bristol 
Jupiter engine, which it a ranj^c of ahriiit \50() miles In simpljcit\, 

efficiency, economy of nmnin.it, and initial c'ost, the' ad\anta,t;es are ail on 
the side of the sin<^1e-ennin(‘ plane." 

At the. ])rc‘sent stacte of deveU^juuent. the weight ])(m' horsepiiwer of an 
engine does not actually vary in proportion with the ])o\\er That is to 
say, present da>^ low powtnasl eimmes wei^h ])er horse] fower, more than 
the larger en^nuvs. Hie ctlect of this u]^on modern flesion \\ill lx* that a 
plane re([nirmg a givcui ]unv(*r, if it is to incoiporati* the Ihrec-engme prin- 
ciple, wdll have a smaller .amoimt of ])ay-load c'arrvm^ capacilv ihan a 
similar single-engine ])lane of eipial hor-,e])oAver, tlnmgh this deficiemw' will 
probably iifil he* \ery gr(‘at. 'Xerofh namieal c < aisiderat ions f.aeor a single 
engine Ix'canse it is obsions that it will oiler Ic'ss ])ai‘a''’itu' le-'isiancr than 
three imleixmdeiit engine^. On the other hand, ihc almost roiipdOe free- 
dom from lorced landing'^ wall be \ er\ nnpoit.int h/ air transport and, in 
fact, to all lorni'^ of atainl "ca c ice It scams safe to ]na'di('1, llua'efort' that 
the three-engine aiq.lanc will be an absohite iieees^itx to the successful 
operation of a ]>as‘>enger canw ing* an tr.iiisporl j)ro|eci. In such a case a 
passenger andinca* will be* «(piip])ed with three -mall ^‘ngm('‘^ juefeiabU 
air-cooletl, together l(.ta!ing tlie required imt>imum lioi '^epov^ er ncce^'.sary 
for taka’ll g-(dl and climbing, or m making beadway against tlu* highi'st head- 
winds which might he met with. 

bolder mu'inal conditions the plane 'W’onld be [low n on two-thirds or 
threc-cpiarters throttle tor all engines, just as in a single-engine plane, but 
in the event of failure of any one engine, the power of the otlua* two at 
full throttle will he sutikaent ti.) maintain lewd Ibgln until the plane reachc- 
its destination, d lie jaira'-itie resi-.t.inc(‘ that obtmns wdien three radial 
cylinder air-cooled engines are used for power can be greativ reduced bv 
properly strctanilinnig the engine .'-npjw >r! especiali\ tho^t id the outboard 
engines, as pro])erl} bousing the engine imaiiitecl in the tinelage (»lfer- no 
particular difficuIlN The mithoard engines of the I'nkker airplane are 
carried l)eh»\v the nionojdane Avmg structure Tlu‘ tmgmo is almost en- 
tirely encloscal in a met.al cowling and only the cw linden' heads ami u])])er 
portion of the cylinders piojcct into the air stream 

A giant new Dormer ])lnne wdneh. it is said, will he powered by tw'elye 
Bristol Jupiter engines of 500 hp each, is re])urted under coiistrinn ion ou a 
special wharf at Lake C'onstancc. The craft is designated as the Dormer 
10. hkiidy rejiorts of the si^ecifieations jmt the fuselage length at 40 yd. 
and the s])an at 50 yd. The cruising .sliced of the Dornnn* 10 Avill apjuovi- 
mate 115 m p.h. and the maximum sj»eed 14^) m ]) h. It is estimated that 
the cruising range with full Ioa<l of jiassengers and freight wnll be betw^een 
1,625 miles and 2,5rX) miles. The fuselage, of cluralninin ('oustruction, is 
being formed in two stones, the lower one to accommodate mure than 
tw^enty ])assengcrs with lounge, slee]>ing compartments, kitchen, etc. Of- 
ficers and crew, totalling nine persons, are to navigate the ])lane from the 
up])cr story of the fuselage, h'reight is to he stored in the latter section, it 
is said. 
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Multimptor Idea Not New^ — At the outbreak of the war, the idea of 
constructing planes to be driven by two engines had been broached and 
discussed, detailed designs had been made for such machines and their 
powerplant equipment, experiments had been conducted, and several mul- 
tiple-engined airplanes had been constructed. Nevertheless, it was not 
until June, 1915, that information was received of the definite appearance 
at the front of a twin-engined German airplane. Although the Germans 
were thus, apparently, the first to employ such a machine for active mili- 
tary service, they were probably anticipated as regards actual construction 
by the French twin-engined Caudron biplane. 

The three-engined airplane had also received some attention when the 
war broke (nit, notably so from the Italian (‘aproni, who, in 1914, built and 
flew a bi]dane cf|uipped with two 8()-hp. tractor engines and a 90-hp. pusher 
engine. Subsequently, in 1915, the same designer built a successful bi- 
plane fitted with three 150-lip. engines and later built large triplancs wdth 
three engines. As the w'ar progressed and the demand arose for heavy 
bombing machines, the twin-engined air])Iane took a permanent place in the 
aeronautical services of all the belligerents. Of these, the (rotha with two 
260-hp engines and the Handley-Page with two 350-hp. units may be taken 
as typical. 

Toward the end of the war the four-engined machine had definitely ap- 
peared, and was being built in considerable numbers, in England, at least, 
while a five-engined German machine was brought down in France in 
August, 1918. Since the armistice was signed, the four-engined machine 
has become (juite familiar, and the development of the five-engined design 
has progressed to the extent that there is now in existence a large liritish 
seaplane equipped >vith five Rolls-Royce engines which has flown success- 
fully. Reports indicate that airplanes with eight engines are to be built 
in Itngland and ten- and twelve-engine seaplanes of very large dimensions 
are projected in Germany. 

The airplane powerplant problem at the present moment is a peculiarly 
complicated one, and in no respect is its complexity greater than in 
multiple-engined machines. A \cry strong reason for fitting an airplane 
with more than one engine, at least so far as civilian flying is concerned, is* 
of course, the increased safety insured by so doing. With a twin-engined 
machine the chances of both failing before a safe landing can be effected are 
now vei-y small. During the Avar, it may be said by Avay of illustrating this 
remark, a Handlcy-Page bomber as a result of a direct hit had its lower 
wdngs reduced to shreds and tatters and one of its engines i)ut out of action; 
yet this machine flcAv back f)0 miles to its airdrome, and lighted there safely. 
With a three-engined machine, it may be taken that all chances of having 
to make a forced landing as a result of engine trouble developing are elim- 
inated. A four-engined airplane ])ossesses the same characteristic, and with 
something over. Indeed, it can be asserted that as regards the avoidance 
of forced descents the four-engined machine jAossesscs a factor of safety 
which is, or should be, satisfactory to all concerned. To increase the num- 
ber of engines above four on the grounds of safety only is clearly superoga- 
tory* the real reason :? the need for more power. 
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11 — Views of Fokker Trimotor Passenger Carrinng Monoplane with Three Radial Air-Cooled Engmes Installed. Note Mediod 
of Locating Wing Motors and Use of Three Blade Air Propellers 
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FACTORS LIMITING ENGINE SIZE 

Setting aside such cases, if there he any, in which the multiplicity of 
engines is dictated by a desire to utilize existing stocks left over from the 
war program, it might be suggested that several small units are preferred 
to one or two laiger units because the design and production of the former 
have been brought to a considerable degree of perfection, whereas the large 
aircraft engine possessing an ecpial trustworthiness has yet to be built. 
So far as air-cooled engines are concerned, it may ])e true that large units 
are not installed because large units are not yet available. On the other 
hand, the largest size at present made commercially, we have recently seen 
an air-cooled engine developing 5(X) b. hp., is sufficient to effect a reduction 
of some 25 per cent in the iiuin])er of engines fitted on the four-engined 



Fig. 12A.- -Dornier Super-Wal Monoplane Flying Boat with Four Air-Cooled Engines 

Mounted Above Aerofoil. 

Haiidley-Page iiiachiiic. Water-cooled engines of 5(X) hp., such as the 
eighteen-cylinder, three-row Sunbeam, have been manufactured in Eng- 
land for some time, while single engines of 1,000 hj). and even 1,250 hp, 
are within reach of present-day production. In support of the latter asser- 
tion, it may be said that a twenty-four-cylinder Liberty engine has, under 
special conditions, develoj^ed over 800 bp., and that a twenty-four-cylinder 
engine of Packard design has been made recently and tested with satisfac- 
tory results that was of over 1,000 hp. though it did not produce twice the 
powder of a twelve-cylinder of one-half the displacement. 

Propellers Limiting Factor to Engine Size. — It seems clear, then, the.t 
the tendency to multiply the engine units on an airplane cannot be set down 
wholly to a deficiency of large powered engines. The true reason, or a 
large part of it, for adopting a multiplicity of engines lies, in fact, not with 
the aircraft engine builder, but with the makers of the airplane itself and of, 
its propellers. The eight-engined seaplane referred to will probably have 
a horsepower of nearly 3,000. Even were a thoroughly trustworthy 1,000- 
hp. aeronautic engine available, it is doubtful if in the present state of the 
aircraft building art the designers would have chosen to do other than em- 
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ploy eight small engines rather than three large; for by splitting up the 
power between a number of units, they effect a corresponding distribution 
of the flying stresses in the structural parts of the machine. Further, it 
can be asserted that the airplane propeller capa])le of using 1,(XX) hp. on a 
scale of efficiency coin])arable with that manifested by smaller existing 
propellers has yet to be designed and made. Tt is to be noted that, as with 
the marine propeller, the higher the engine s])eed the more difficult is it 
to provide a propeller u hich will utilize the available power efficiently, and 
that aeronautic engine builders are already sacrificing something to meet 
the short-comings of the pro]>eller by fitting reduction gearing on their 
higher s])eed engines. Thus the Rolls-Royce, Sunbeam. TTispano and Cos- 
mos engines, all of which run at or over 2.()()0 r.]) m., are forced to employ 
reduction gearing, of a])proximaiely a five to three ratio, because of the 
present impossibility of obtaining propellers ca])able of utilizing the full 
speed economically. 



Fig. 12B, — Model of a Giant Air Liner Designed by Dr. Rumpler of Berlin. Ten 
1,000 Horsepower Engines are Placed in Trailing Edge of All-Metal Wing, to Contain 
Passengers in Leading Edge. Note Double Hull Construction. 

Essential Requirements of Aerial Motors. — One of the marked features 
of aircraft development has been the effect it has had ui)on the refinement 
and perfection of the internal combustion motor. Without question gaso- 
line-motors intended for aircraft are the nearest to i)erfection of any other 
type yet evolved. Because of the peculiar demands imposed u])on the aero- 
nautical motor it must possess all the features of reliability, economy and 
efficiency now present with automobile or marine engines and then must 
have distinctive points of its own. Owing to the nature of the medium 
through which it is operated and the fact that heavier-than-air machines 
can maintain flight only as long as the power ])lant is functioning properly, 
an airship motor should be more reliable than any used on either land or 
water though it is difficult to conceive of greater reliability than is now 
built into automobile engines. While a few pounds of metal more or less 
makes practically no difference in a marine motor and has very little effect 
upon the speed or hill-climbing ability of an automobile, an airplane motor 
must be as light as it is jwssible to make it because every pound counts, 
whether the motor is to be fitted into an airplane or in a dirigible balloon. 
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AVIATION ENGINES MUST BE LIGHT 

Aircraft motors, as a rule, must operate constantly at high speeds in 
order to obtain a maximum power delivery with a minimum piston dis- 
placement. In automobiles, or motor boats, motors are not required to 
run constantly at nearly their maximum speed. Most aircraft motors must 
function for extended periods at speeds of about three-quarters the maxi- 
mum and very often must be flown for hours at wide open throttle. An- 
other thing that militates against the aircraft motor is the more or less 
unsteady foundation to which it is attached. The necessarily light frame- 
work of the airplane makes it hard for a motor of ordinary design to per- 
form at maximum efficiency on account of the vibration of its foundation 
while the craft is in flight. Marine and motor car engines, while not placed 
on foundations as firm as those provided for stationary powerplants, are 
installed on bases of much more stability than the light structure of an 
airplane. The aircraft motor, therefore, must be balanced to a nicety and 
must run steadily under the most unfavorable conditions. 

Aviation Engines Must be Light. — H'he capacity of light motors de- 
signed for aerial work ])er unit f)f mass is surjirising to those not <fully 
conversant with the possibilities that a th(jrough knowledge of proportions 
of parts and the use of s]iecial metals develo]ied by the automobile industry 
make possible. Activity in the development of light motors was more 
jironounced in France before the war than in any other country but this 
is not true at present as very light and jiowerful engines have been devel- 
oped in England and the United States. Some of these motors have been 
complicated tyiies made light by the skillful proportioning of parts, others 
are of the refined simpler form modified from current automobile practice. 
There is a tendency to depart from the freakish or unconventional construc- 
tion and to adhere more closely to standard forms because it is necessary 
to have the jiarts of such size that every quality making for reliability, 
efficiency and endurance are incorjiorated in the design. Airplane motors 
range from two cylinders to forms having fourteen to twenty-four cylinders 
and the arrangement of these members varies from the conventional ver- 
tical tandem and ojiposed placing to the Vee form or the more unusual 
radial motors having fixed cylinders. The weight has been reduced so it 
is possible to obtain a com])lete powerplant of the radial cylinder air-cooled 
type that will weigh around 2.5 pounds per actual horsepower and in some 
cases less than this. 

If we give brief consideration to the requirements of the aviator it will 
be evident that one of the most important is securing maximum power 
with minimum mass, and it is desirable to conserve all of the good qualities 
existing in standard automotive motors. These are certainty of operation, 
good mechanical balance and uniform delivery of power — fundamental con- 
ditions which must be attained before a pow^erplant can be considered prac- 
tical. There are in addition, secondary considerations, none the less desir- 
able, if not absolutely essential. These are minimum consumption of fuel 
and lubricating oil, Avhich is really a factor of import, for upon the economy 
depends the capacity and flying radius. As the amount of liquid fuel must 
be limited the most suitable motor will be that which is powerful and at the 
same time economical. Another important feature is to secure accessibility 
of components in order to make easy repair or adjustment of parts possible. 
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It requires a definite amount of power to move any automobile or other 
vehicle over the fi^rouiid at a certain s])eed, so it must take power to over- 
come resistance which resists forward movement of an airplane in the air. 
Disregard mj4' the lactr)r of air density, it Avill take more ]>ower as the speed 
increases i1 the weight or rc'sistance remains constant, or more ])ower if the 
s]K‘ed remains constant and the resistance increases. 

The airplane is snpiioited by air reaction under the jilanes or lifting' 
surfaces and the \alne of this reaction depends upon the shai)e t)f the aero- 
foil, the amount it is tilted and the speed at which it is drawm through 
the air. The angle of incidence or d(‘gree of wing tilt as well as aerofoil 
cross section rt'gulates the ])ow’er recpiirecl to a certain degree as this atilects 
the speed of hori/ontal thght as well as the resistance. Resistance may be 
of two kinds, one that is necessary and the other that it is desirable to 
reduce to the lowest i)oint ])ossible. There is the wing resistance and the 
sum of the la^sistanccs of tin* rest of the machine such as fuselage, struts, 
wires, landing gear, etc. 'The wing rcssistance is useful, the other is called 
parasitic resistance An illustration showing the parts that carry the 
weight in an airpl.ine and those that oiler parasitic rc'sistance is given 
at hhg 13. If we assume that a certain airjilane offered a total resistance 
of 3(X) pounds and we wished to drive it through the air at a speed of sixty 
miles ])er hour, we can find the propeller horsepowa‘r needed by a very 
sim])le com])utation as follow^: 

'Lhe ])roduct of 

300 tiounds resistance' t lint's speed of <SS feet ]>er second times 
(>() st'conds in a nimnte 

~ D 0 needed. 

divided b}' 33,<K)() foot pounds jier minute in one horsejiower 

The re.‘sult is the horsepower net'ded in the ftirni of propeller ])ull 
3(K) X V' ()() 

—48 HP. 

33,000 

Just as it takes more power to climb a hill than it docs to run a car on 
the level, it takes more power tt) climb in the air wuth an airjilane than it 
does to fly on the lew el because the resistance increases. Tt also reejuires 
more jiower to Hn fast than it does at lowa'i* speeds. The more rapid the 
climb, the more power it will take. 

If the resistance remains 300 pounds and it is necessary to drive the 
plane at 00 miles t)er hour, we merely substitute iiroiier values in the above 
formula and w'e have 

300 Tiounds times 132 feet tier second times 0)0 seconds in a minute 

72 HI\ 

33,0(X) foot iiounds jier inmiite m one horseiiower • 

The same results can be obtained by <lividing the jirodiict of the resistance 
in pounds tunes sjieetl m feet t>er second by 550, which is the foot-pounds 
of work done in one second to efjual one horsejiow^er. Naturally, the 
amount of propeller thrust measured in tH>unds necessary to drive an air- 
plane must be greater than the' resistance by a substantial margin if the 
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plane is to fly and climb as well. The following’ formulie were given in 
The Aeroplane of London and can be used to advantage by those desiring 
to make computations to ascertain power requirements: 

The thrust of the pro]3cller dei)eiuls on the power of the motor, and on 
the diameter, pilch of the ]3ro])eller and its sj^eed of rotation. If the re- 
quired thrust to a certain machine is known, the calculation for the horse- 
power of the motor should be an easy matter. 



Speed, Mfles per Hour 

Fig. 13A. — How Various Resistance Values and Speeds Affect Amount of Horsepower 

Required for Flight. 

Resistance to Flight. — The recpiired thrust is the sum of three dilTerent 
^Resistances. ’ The first is the “drift ’’ (dynamical head resistance of the 
aerofoils), i.e., tan a X lift (!-)• lift being e(|ual to the total weight of ma- 
chine (W) for horizontal flight and a etpial to the angle C)f incidence. Cer- 
tainly we must take the tan a at the maximum Ky value for minimum speed, 
as then the drift is the greatest (Fig. 14 A). 

Another method for finding the drift is D = K X AV“, when we take the 
drift again so as to be greatest. 

The second '‘resistance” is the total head resistance of the machine, at its 
maximum velocity. And the third is the thrust for climbing. The horsepower 
for climbing can be found out in two (lififerent ways. It is first proposed to 
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deal with the method, where we find out the actual horsepower wanted for 
a certain climbing speed to our machine, where 

Climbing sjoeed/sec. X W 

HP. = 

550 

In this case we know already the horsepower for climbing, and we can 
proceed with our calculation. 



Fig. 14. — Diagrams Illustrating Computations to Determine Horsepower Required for 

Airplane Flights. 
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With the (3ther method we shall find out the “thrust” in pounds or kilo- 
g-rams wanted for climbing and add it to drift and total head resistance, 
and we shall have the total “thrust” of our machine and we shall tlenotc it 
with T, while thrust for cliinhing shall he 

The following calculation is at our service to find out this thrust for 

Ve X AV 

climbing — J 1 1 

550 

in\ X yr>o 

thence V ^ (1) 


T,. X \ 

}JP. — — , then from 

550 

T. >: V 

550 

550 V \- V AV 

(!) V. ■:t -- .thence, T._ 

W 

Whether 1' means drifts, liead resisiance and thrust for climbing, or 
drift and head resistance only, the following calculation is the same, only 
in the latter case, of course, we must add the horse|)(w\er reciuired for climb- 
ing to the result to obtain the t«)tal horsepower 

Formula to Find Horsepower Needed for Flight. — Now, wdien we know 
the total thrust, we shall lind the horsetiower in the following manner: 

Pr 2 R 

We know that the IIP.— in kilograms, or in Imghsh measure, 

75 X 

I’r 2 t: R 

HP. = (Fig 14 W) 

32,(X)0 

Avhere P — pressure in klgs or lbs 

r radius on A\hKli P is acting 
kevolution/min. 

M K 2- 

When B X r — M, then FTP. , thence, 

4,500 


TTlk X 710 2 

M ~ - 

K 2:: 


meter kilog-ranis. 


HP. .FFOCK) 


or in English system M = 


5253.1 IIP 

: in foot potuids. 


Iv 2 TC 
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Now the power on the circuniference of the propeller will he reduced by 

M 

its radius, so it will be — — p. A part of ]) will he used for counteracting 
1 * 

the air and hearing friction, so that the total ])ower on the circuniference of 
A1 

the ]iro])eller will he r^ -- ]> where is the mechanical efficiency of the 

r 

pro])cller. Now - wIumc 7 is taken on the tip of the jiropeller. 

tail 7 

The originator of the- forninl.e tak(‘s y at the* tip, hut it can he t.ikeii, of 

M 

course', at any jtoint. hut llien in epnation p — . r innsl he taken only up 

r 

to this point, and not the an hole* radin^ . hni it i^ more comfortahle to take 
1 'itch 

it at the tg), as tan a ( I'lg 14 C‘) 

r i z 

7U)2 HIk y; 

Noav an e can NNiitc ii]) the eepiation (4* the thrust: T — , or in 

k r tan a 

5254 1 Ilk r^ 4' R \' r tan a 

English measure - thence Ilk - - - , oi in English 

i\ r tan 7 1 (i 2 yj 

'r X R 1' tan 7. 

measure 

5254 1 r, 

The conijmtations and formuke gi\en are of most Aaluc to the student 
engineer rather than matters of gi'iieral interest to those interested in main- 
tenance and reiiair, hut are gi\en so that a general idea may he secured of 
how^ airjdanc design influences ])oAAer needed to secure sustained flight. It 
will he apiiarent that the resistance of an airplane dejiends igion numerous 
considerations of dt'sign an Inch reipiire considerable research in aerodynam- 
ics to determine accurately ft is olnnous that the more resistance there 
is, the more pOANer needed to f1y at a given st^eed. .t. 

Power Used by Airplanes. — Li.ghl mon()])lanes have been flown with 
as little as six or seven horse] )ower for short distances, hut most ])lanes 
now built to carry two or three i)eo])le use engines of 100 horsepower or 
more. Giant aii'iilanes have been constructed having 2,0(J0 horsepower dis- 
tributed in four or more power units. The amount of ])nwer provided for 
an airplane of given design varies widely as many conditions govern this, 
hut it will range from apiiroximately one horse]K)wer to each four or five^ 
pounds weight in the case of \ery light, fast machines to one horsepower 
to every fifteen to tAventy jiounds of the total Aveight in the case of medium 
speed machines. The (ievelo])ment in airplane and powerplant design is 
so rapid, however, that the figures given can he considered only in the light 
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of general averages. Very efficient monoplanes of recent development have 
greatly exceeded these horsepower loadings. A small plane, the Klemm- 
Daimler has carried its load with but twenty horse])ower and as this in- 
cluded two passengers, the loading was nearly 30 pounds per horsepower. 
A safe, empirical average figure may be taken as ten pounds ])er horsepower 
if good performance is to be secured and flights made at fairly high speed 
though cases are on record of planes carrying 40 and even 50 pounds per 
horsepower. 



Fig. 14A. — Chart Showing Increase in Speed of Airplanes from 1906 to 1928, a Period 

of Twenty-two Years. 

Why Explosive Motors are Best. — Internal combustion engines are best 
for airplanes and all types of aircraft for the same reasons that they are 
universally used as a source of ])ower for automobiles. The gasoline engine 
is the lightest known form of prime mover and a more efficient one than 
a steam engine, especially in the small powers used for airplane ])roi)ulsion. 
It has been stated that by very careful designing a steam plant and engine 
could be made that would be practical for airplane ])ropulsion, but even 
with the latest development it is doulitful if steam power can be utilized 
in aircraft to as good advantage as modern gasoline-engines are. While 
the steam-engine is considered very much simpler than a gas-motor, the 
latter is much more easily mastered by the non-technical aviator and cer- 
tainly recjuires less attention. A weight of ten ])ounds per horsepower 
is possible in a condensing steam plant but this figure is triple what is 
easily secured with a gas-motor which may weigh hut two pounds per 
horsepower in the water-cooled forms and but 1.5 ])oun(ls per horsepower 
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in the air-cooled types. The fuel consumption is twice as ^reat in a steam- 
])owerplant (owing- to heat losses) as would be the case in a gasoline- 
eng-ine of equal power and much less weight. The Diesel engine offers in- 
teresting possibilities, but at the ])resent time its weight-horsepower ratio 
is considerably higher than possible with gasoline-engines. 

Wet or Dry Weights. — While on the subject of weight per horsepower, 
it is well to point out the difference between *‘wet” and “dry” weights. 
The latter is often used by makers of water-cooled engines to show a very 
low weight per horsc])ower, some large engines having been built that 
have a dry weight of but sixteen to eighteen ounces per horsepower. By 
the time the cooling s\ stem is taken into consideration and the water in 
the radiator and cylinder jackets weighed, the total or wet Mxight is con- 
siderably greater and will a])proximate that of air-cooled engines which 
have no “wet” weight because they do not use water, piping, water pump 
or radiator, and Avhich always have a “dry” Aveight. When comparisons 
are made between differing engine types, the total weight of powerplant 
ready to run must be compared as a water-cooled engine is inoperative 
without the cooling auxiliaries and liquid. Some modern forms of air- 
cooled engines suitable for airplane use are shown at Fig. 15 and some 
recently develojied and very efficient water-cooled engines for various types 
of aircraft arc shown at Fig. 16. These engines arc shown separate from 
their cooling auxiliaries such as radiator and piping, though water pumps 
are installed. 

The internal-combustion engine has come seemingly like an avalanche, 
but it has come to stay, to take its well-deserved position among the prime 
movers Its ready adaptation to road, aerial and marine service has made 
it a wonder of the age in the develojunent of sjieed not before dreamed 
of as a possibility ; yet in so short a time, its power for speed has taken 
rank on the common road against the locomotive on the rail with its cen- 
tury’s progress. It has made aerial navigation possible and practical, it 
furnishes ])ower for all marine craft from the light canoe to the trans- 
atlantic liner. It has enabled mankind to travel at sjieeds of over 208 miles 
jier hour in an automobile, v318 miles per hour in an airplane and over a 
mile-a-minute in a motor boat. It operates the machine tools of the 
mechanic, tills the soil for the farmer and ])rovides healthful recreation for 
thousands by furnishing an economical means of transport by land and 
sea. It has been a universal mechanical education for the masses, and in 
its present forms represents the great refinement and development made 
liossiblc by the concentration of the world’s master minds on the problems 
incidental to internal combustion engineering. 

History of Engine Development. — Although the ideal principle of ex- 
plosive power was conceived some two hundred years ago, at which time 
experiments were made with gunpowder as the exjilosive element, it was 
not until the last years of the eighteenth century that the idea took a 
patentable shajie. and not until about 1826 (Brown’s gas-vacuum engine) 
that a further progress was made in England by condensing the products 
of combustion by a jet of water, thus creating a partial vacuum. 

Brown’s was probably the first explosive engine that did real work. It 
was clumsy and unwieldy and was soon relegated to its place among the 
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Fig. 15. — Widely Diversified Types of Air-Cooled Aviation Engines Showing Range of Design of Accepted Powerplants. 
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failures of previous experiments. No approach to active explosive effect 
in a cylinder v^as reached in practice, althouf^h many ingenious designs 
were described, until about 1838 and the following years. Barnett’s engine 
in England was the first attempt to compress the charge before exploding. 
From this time on to about 1860 many patents were issued in Europe and a 
few in the United States for gas-engines, but the progress was slow, and 
its practical introduction for power came with spasmodic effect and low 
efficiency. From 1860 on, practical improvement seems to have been made, 
and the Lenoir motor was produced in France and brought to the United 
States. It failed to meet expectations, and was soon follo\ved by further 
improvements in the ITugon motor in I^'rance (1862), followed by Beau de 
Rocha’s four-cycle idea, which has been slowly developed through a long 
series of experimental trials by different inventors. In the hands of Otto 
and Langdon further ])rogress was made, and numerous patents were is- 
sued in England, b>ance. and Germany, and followed up by an increasing 
interest in the United States, with a few patents. 

From 1870 improvements seem to have advanced at a steady rate, and 
largely in the val\ e-gear, fuel distribution, ignition and jirccision of govern- 
ing for variable load. 'The early idea of the necessity of slow combustion 
was a great drawback in the advancement of efficiency, and the suggestion 
of de Rocha in 1862 did not take root as a ])ro]>hetic truth until many fail- 
ures and years of ex])onence had taught the fundamental axiom that rapid- 
ity of action in both combustion and ex])ansion is the basis of success in 
explosive motors. 

With this truth accepted and the demand for small and safe prime 
movers, the manufacture of internal-combustion engines increased in 
Europe and America at a more ra])id rate, and improvements in perfecting 
the details of this cheap and efficient ])rime mover have raised it to the dig- 
nity of a universal, standard motor and a dangerous rival of the steam- 
engine for small and intermediate powers in stationary applications with 
a prospect of largely increasing its individual units to many hundred, if 
not several thou.sand horsejiowcr in a single cylinder. The unit size in a 
single cylinder has now reached to about 1,2(X) horsepower and by com- 
bining cylinders in the same machine, powers of from 10,000 to 20,000 
horse])ower are now available for large ])Owerplants ojierating on the Diesel 
principle and ajiplied to marine use. The use of steam-engines in the auto- 
motive field is extremely limited, the writer knowing of no practical steam 
pow er])laiit suitable for airjilanes. 

Main Types of Internal-Combustion Engines. — This form of prime 
mover, especially as apiilicd to aerial navigation, has been built in so many 
different types, all of which have operated with some degree of success 
that the diversity in form will not be generally appreciated unless some 
attempt is made to classify the various designs that have received practical 
use in automotive and stationar>^ applications. Obviously the same type 
of engine is not universally applicable, because each class of work has in- 
dividual peculiarities which can best be met by an engine designed with 
the peculiar conditions ])resent based on duty to be iierformed in view. 
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Fig. 16. — Illustration Depicting Practical Aircraft Powerplants of Packard Manufacture. A — This Type is Made for Dirigible Balloon 
Propulsion. That Shown at B is a Twelve Cylinder Vee Type for Airplanes. The Packard 24-Cylinder X Motor Shown at C is one of 

the Most Powerful Airplane Engines Yet Produced for its Weight. 
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The followinjjf tabular synopsis will enable the reader to judp^e the extent 
of the development of what i^ now the most popular prime mover for all 
purposes. 

A. Internal Combu.stion (Standard Ty])e) 

1. Siiif^le Aclnii^ (Slandaial T>t)e) 

2 I)oid)le Actinia (bor 1 .ari 4 C Power Only) 

3. Simple (Universal P'orin ) 

4. Compound (Rarely lUed) 

5. Reciprocating;- Piston (.Standard Type) 

6 Turbine (Revolvini;- Rotor, not fully de\ eloped) 

7 .Standai'fl T\ i>e. Supercharged 
8. Diesel and Semi- 1 )iesel 'r\])es 

Al. Two-Stroke C ycle 

a. 'Uw() Port 

b. Three Ikirt 

c. Combined Two and Three Port 
(1. h'onrth Port Accelerator 

e. DilTerential Piston d'v])e 
f Distributor Val\e .System 

g. Double I’istoii 'I'n ])e 

h. Diesel System 

i. .Semi-Diesel System 

A2. Four-Stroke ('ycle 

a Automatic Inlet \al\e (Rarely Used) 

1) Mechanical Inlet \al\e 
c. ik)p])et or Mushroom \ alves 
(1. Diesel Injection 'i'yjie 

e. Slide Valve 

1 .Slee\e \ alve, Smj;le 

2 ]\ecii>rocatmg Ring \ alve 

3. Ihston V’alve 

4. S]ee\e A'ah es, Double 

5 ()ml)me<l .Sleeve and Po)>]>el \ alve 

f. Rotary Valves 

1. Disc 

2. Cylinder or Ikirrel 

3. Single Cone 

4. Double Cone 

g. Two Piston (lialanccd Explosion) 

h. Rotary Cylinder, h'lxed Crank (Aerial) 

i. Fixed Cylinder. Rotary Crank (Standard Type) 

A3. Six-Stroke Cycle (Rare) 

B. External Combustion (Practically Obsolete) 

a. Turbine, Revolving Rotor 

b. Reciprocating Ihston 

Classification by Cylinder Arrangement.— Aiiotlier method of classify- 
ing aviation and other autoinotiw engines is the nnnilier of cylinders 
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and their arranj^ement! This varies widely and many unconventional com- 
binations of cylinders have been applied to airplanes that would not be 
practical in other automotive applications. Some of these follow: 

Sinp;-le Cylinder 

a. Vertical 

b. Horizontal 

c. Inverted Vertical 

Double Cylinder 

a. Vertical 

b. Horizontal (Side by Side) 

c. Horizontal (Opposed) 

d. 45 to 90 J^e^rees Vee (Anj^ularl\ Disposed) 

e. PTorizontal Tandem (Double Actinia) 

Three Cylinder 

a. Vertical 

b. Horizontal 

c. Rotary (Cylinders S]^aced at 120 Dej^-rees) 

d. Radially Placed (.Stationary Cylinders at 120 Decrees) 

e. One Vertical, (')ne P'ach Side at an An^j^lc (W Tyi^e) 

f. Compound (Tavo Hij^h Pressure, One T.ow Pressure) 

Four Cylinder 

a. Vertical (Uprip^ht) 

b. florizontal (Side by Side) 

c. Horizontal (Two Pairs Oi)])osed) 

d. 45 to 90 Dep;rees Vee (Two Pairs 0]^poscd) 

e. Twin Tandem (Double Acting) 

f. Fan Tvpe 

g. X Type 

h. Vertical (Inverted) 

i. X Tyi)e (Caminez) 

Five Cylinder 

a. Vertical (Five Throw Crankshaft, Unusual) 

b. Radially S])aced at 72 Degrce.s (Stationary) 

c. Radially Placed Above Crankshaft (Stationary) A Fan Type Motor 

d. Placed Around Rotary Crankcase (72 Degrees Spacing) 

e. Parrel type 

Six Cylinder 

a. Vertical 

b. Horizontal (Three Pairs Opposed) 

c. 45 to 90 Degrees Vee 

d. Equally Spaced Radially (Two Throw Crank) 

e. Vertical, inverted 

Seven Cylinder 

a. Equally Spaced (Rotary) 

b. Equally Spaced (Static Radial) 

c. Barrel type 
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Eight Cylinder 

a. Vertical 

b. Horizontal (Four Pairs Opposed) 

c. 45 to 90 Degrees V ee 

d. X Type (Four Pairs of Cylinders) 

Nine Cylinder 

a. Equally Spaced (l\otary) 

b. Equally S])aced (Static Radial) 

Ten Cylinder 

a. Static Jxadial (Two C \linder Engines Tandem) 

b. Rotary Radial (Two Five ('ylindcr Engines Tandem) 

Tw^elve Cylinder 

a. Vertical (Unusual Jtecause of Length) 

b. Horizontal (Six I’airs Ojiposed) 

c. 45 to 90 Degrees \T‘e 

d. W Type (Three Ranks of Four) 

e. X Type (Four Ranks of Three) 

f. Static Radial (Six Pairs 6(^ l.)egrees Ajiarl) 

Fourteen Cylinder 

a. Rotary (Two Seven Cylinder hhigines Tandem) 

b. Static Radial (lAvo Seven Cylinder Engines Tandem) 

Sixteen (Cylinder 

a. 45 to 90 Degrees \T^e 

1). Horizontal (iught I’airs Opposed) 

c. X Type (h'our Ranks of Four) 

Eighteen Cylinder 

a. Rotary Cylinders (Two Nine ('\lmder luigines Tandem) 

b. Static Radial (Two Nine Cylinder Engines Tandem) 

c. W Type (Idiree Ranks of Six) 

^Fw enty-l^'our C'vlinder 

a. X T}'pe (I^'our Pianks c»f Six) 

Engine Types Defined. — In order to jirexeiit confusion, the National 
Advisor}' Committee for Aeronautics has defined various ty])es of engines 
as follows : 

barrel-type engine — An engine ha\ing its cylinders arranged eijuidistant 
from and ])arallel to the main shaft, 
inverted engine — An engine having its cylinders below the crankshaft, 
left-hand engine — An engine whose ])ro])eller shaft, to an observer facing 
the propeller from the antipropeller end of the shaft, rotates in a 
counterclockwise direction. 

left side (engine) — That side which, to an observer looking from the anti- 
pr()i)ellcr end tow ard the ])ro])eller end, lies on the left-hand side, 
radial engine — An engine having .stationary cylinders arranged radially 
artiund a common crankshaft. 

right-hand engine — An engine whose propeller shaft, to an observer facing 
the propeller from the antipropellcr end of the shaft, rotates in a clock- 
wise direction. 

right side (engine) — That side which, to an observer looking from the 
antipropeller end toward the piaqieller end, lies on the right-hand side. 
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Two-Cylinder, Double Acbmj, Four Cycle Engine for Furnace Oas Fuel 

Wc‘igh+ fiOO rr)midi 5 p»T H<ir pt)wt* r 
V<^ry &low speed , made in i* i ic* s up Ho t:00() llor^o po\A, er GO H o I 0 0 R P M. 



Two Cylinder Opposed Gch, Engine - lEO +o 650 Horsepower Sixes 
500 Eo 600 Ir^oundb per Horsepower. 00 lo 100 P. P M. 



S+a + ionary Diesel Engine ^ 5+a+ionary Gas Engine 

450 +o 500 Pounds per Approx.malely Cylinder 

Horsepower ZOORTM ^00 Pounds per Horsepowei- 


Fig. 17. — Plate Showing Heavy Slow Speed Internal-Combustion Engines Used Only 
for Stationary Power in Large Installations Giving Weight to Horsepower Ratio for 
Comparison with Aviation Engines, Showing that Ratio Augments with Decreasing 

Speed. 
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rotary engine — An engine liaving cylinders arranged radially with crank- 
case and c\ linder assenihly rev(dving aronnd a C(nnnn^ii fixed crank- 
shaft. 

supercharged engine- An engine with mechanical means for increasing the 
cylinder charge heyond that normally taken in at th(‘ existing atmos- 
pheric ]>ressure and temperature. 

vertical engine-— An engine having its cylinders arranged vertically above 
the crankshaft. 

Vee-type engine — An engine having its cylinders arranged in two rows, 
forming, in the end view, the letter ‘A' *’ 

W-type engine — An engine having its cylinders arranged in three rows, 
forming, in the end v levv llie letter ‘AW" Sometimes called the “broad 
arrow type." 

Of all the types enumerated above engines having less than twelve 
cylinders are the most ])opnlar m everv thing but aircraft W(n-k. The four- 
cylinder \ertical is withonl donbl the most widely used of all ty])es owing 
to the large number einploved as automobile povver])Iants in large produc- 
tion cars such as the 1^'ord, C'hevrolet and \Vbii)]>et Jl has also given ex- 
cellent results in aircraft work and records for ndiabdity, endurance and 
economy have been made wdlli both the 1) 11. Moth and the Aero Avian 

fitted with the A D. C. Cirrus (Fnglish) motor Stationary engines in 
small and medium jiowers are invariablv of the single or double form. 
Three-cylinder engines are seldom used at the iiresent time in marine work 
nr in stationary forms but have been aj^plied to some extent in Y forms to 
small sporting air]danes kaght- and tvvelve-cv linder motors have received 
t'lpplication t)ractically ahvavs m aiitomohiles, racing motor boats or in air- 
craft. The onl v example of a foiirteen-c\ linder motor to be used to any ex- 
tent is incorporated in airplane construction. This is also true of the six- 
teen- and eightccn-cv linder forms and of tw ent\ -foiir-cylinder X engines 
now" in process of development. 

Weight-Horsepower Ratio. — The duty an engine is designed for deter- 
mines the weight ]>er horscjiower. High powered engines intended for 
steady service are always of the slow sjieed tv])e and consec|uently arc of 
very massive constriiclioii. \ arious forms of heavy duty type stationary 
engines are shown at k'lg. 17. Some of these engines may weigh as much 
as t>00 pounds per horse]>ower. As the crankshaft .^i)eed increases and^ 
cylinders are multiplied the engines become lighter. While the big sta- 
tionary povverplants may run for years without rebuilding, airjilane engines 
require overhauling after about 150 to 300 hours air service for the fixed 
cylinder types and 80 hours or less fi)r the rotary cylinder air-cooled 
forms. There is evidently a decrease m durability and reliability as the 
weight is lessened and speed is increased. I'he illustratit)ns presented in 
this volume as the subject is developed w-ill j^ermit of obtaining a good 
idea of the variety of forms iiiternal-comhustion engines are made in, and 
their installation in various ty])es of aircraft. 

Life of Aviation Engines. — Aircraft engines are usually rebuilt after 
300 hours and have a life of about 1,5(X) hours if jiroperly cared for. 
Modern high speed supercharged auto racing engines have developed over 
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one horsepower for each cubic inch (lis])lacement hut this calls for speeds 
of crankshaft rotation greatly in excess of what is practical in aircraft work. 
Airplane engines average one horsepower for each three cubic inches dis- 
placement. 

A point that should be made clear at the outset is that when average 
or empirical values are given, they are presented only for their value as a 
matter of general information and not as applying to all engines of the 
same general type. Some authorities, familiar with the performance of 
some specific type of engine might consider the values high, others, basing 
their opinion on another set of facts might consider the figures low. 

As an example of the maintenance work done on an airplane engine of 
recent development, the servicing required by Colonel Lindbergh’s Wright 
Whirlwind engine in the famous Ryan monoplane (Spirit of St. Louis) 
is outlined by the makers in their house organ. The Upright Engine Builder, 
during the six times it was serviced as follows: 

June 13, 1927, at 85 hour.s — Upon Colonel Lindbergh’s return from 
Europe the engine cam follower was found to be cracked and stuck in the 
guide. This was re])laced with an old type cam follov'er from stock at the 
Naval Air Station, Anacostia. 

July 12. 1927, at 95 hours — Engine was removed from plane, disassem- 
bled, inspected and reassembled, only replacement necessary being one ex- 
haust taj^pet roller ])in. Several bent push rods were straightened and 
rusty valve stems polished. 

Nov. 3, 1927, at 355 hours— luigine was removed from plane and the 
following overhaul work performed : 

All valves ground. 

Replaced scrai)er ring broken in disassembly and comi)ression ring with 
broken step. 

Cut in. from threaded end of gasoline ])ump relief valve needle, recut 
slot and re])laccd battered caj). 

Washed out thrust ball bearing until it s])un freely. 

Polished Contex idler gear pin in fuel pump. 

Replaced battered Parker fitting on fuel ])ump. 

Stoned burred compression rings on Nos. 1. 2 and 9 pistons. 

Replaced ignition wires with new Airtite cable. 

Jan. 12, 1928, at 415 hour.s — Obsolete exhaust valves replaced with lat- 
est type in Panama. 

Feb. 9, 1928, at 471 hours — Engine inspected at Havana. Reground one 
leaking exhaust valve and checked clearances. 

Feb. 13, 1928, at 485 hours — Two cracked sparkplugs replaced. 

In comparing airplane and automobile engines, the latter often need 
an overhauling after 2(),CX)0 miles travel and seldom run more than 80, (XX) 
miles as that figure represents from four to six years normal service. The 
automobile engine is operating at less than capacity over 90 per cent of 
the time it is in use, most of the time it is being run at about 25 per cent 
of its power. An airplane engine is usually operated in the range from 
75 to ICX) per cent of its power. It is so highly refined at the present clay 
that it may run as many miles at open throttle and full power output as 
an automobile engine does at cpiarter throttle. Air-cooled aviation engines 
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have run 300 hours without an overhaul, which corresponds to 30,000 miles 
service if we assume a speed of 100 miles per hour. There is no stock 
automobile engine built that could run even half of this mileage at wide 
open throttle without rec|uiring overhauling. After overhauling, an air- 
plane engine returns to service and some modern engines are capable of 
undergoing four overhauls and running for periods ranging from 800 to 
1,500 hours without wearing out, or 80.000 to 150, (XX) miles service at prac- 
tically its full power outi)ut or at least. three-(|uarters of its full capacity. 

Future Engine Development. — "i'urning now to possible future develop- 
ments it may l^e of interest to speculate toward what direction progress in 
aircraft engines will lead. Problems to be solved in this field are well 
known and consist largely of detailed improvements intended to yield 
lighter and more reliable engines that will be more economical with respect 
both to first cost and to ojieration and maintenance. Although much ex- 
perimental etTort in engine develojiment is being continually directed along 
unconventional lines, such as the barrel and cam t}'i)es, and engines em- 
ploying the JJiesel or seini-1 )eisel c>cle, it is reasonable to believe that 
during the next few years imjiortant advances will be made by conventional 
twelve-cylinder Avater-cooled engines and by nine-cylinder fixed-radial air- 
cooled engines, the two tyjies that offer the best possibilities for immediate 
engineering advance and wdiere very high powers are recpiired from a single 
motor the X form of 24 c\ linders, the W form of eighteen cylinders and the 
double banked nine-cylinder or eighteen-cylinder radial air-cooled engines 
are all possibilities that have already been realized in experimental types. 

Tt is reasonable to look forward to having available in the near future 
engines that will weigh about one jiound ])er horsepow'er ; and, concurrently 
wMth this development, considerable eflort will undoubtedly be devoted 
tow'ard reducing the s])ecilic fuel-consumiition. For it should be borne in 
mind that an engine w eighingone pound jier horsej^ower will, at the present 
rate of fuel-consumjition, consume its own Aveight of fuel every two hours. 
Do])ed fuels and higher compressions amH make jiossible higher power out- 
puts for a given cxlinder disjilacement Ethyl-gas is said to permit the use 
of pressures up to 150 ])ounds per square inch before ignition without risk 
of premature ignition or detonation after ignition. The compression limit 
Avith aviation gasoline is about lit) to 120 jiounds, so a 25 jier cent increase 
in mean effective pressure is possible Avithout changing engine designs 
other than augmenting the compression and increasing strength of parts 
io withstand augmented stresses produced by lncrea."^ed explosion pres- 
sures. 

A marked increase in the brake mean effective ])ressure of aircraft en- 
gines during the war period was due principally to improvement in spark- 
idiigs. The compression-ratio is limited by the detonation characteristics 
of the available fuel; the highest ratio that is regarded as advisable when 
using domestic aviation-gasoline is 5.5 to 1.0. No radical increase in engine- 
power with present designs is to be expected except as the result of raising 
the normal engine-speed or of the use of nondetonating fuel. By the use 
of superchargers it is ex]iected that the mean effective jiressure can be kept 
at about 14() iiounds per scpiare inch at the higher engine-speeds, which 
will mean a tremendous output of poAver from a small engine. However, 
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the effect of the use of tetra-ethyl lead in fuel in permitting higher compres- 
sions as well as the use of a sui)ercharger offers interesting possibilities for 
future develoi)nient as this will reduce fuel-consumption from the present 
figure by greatly increasing the j^ower output ]:)ossil)le from a given cubic 
capacity of the engine, which means an increase in volumetric efficiency. 
The lightest engine yet made, namely the 900-hp. Bristol Mercury aero- 
nautic engine, weighs exactly eleven ounces per horsepower, complete with 
all its auxiliary gear, Avhile the average weight of radial aeronautic engines 
today is 1 4 lb. jier h]). or just half of what it was ten years ago. The normal 
maximum output of a commercial engine twenty years ago was api)roxi- 
mately six horsepower ])er liter of cylinder capacity ; ten years ago it had 
risen to twelve horsepower: and today it is Avell over twenty horsepower; 
yet to all outward aj^pearaiices the engine of today differs but little from 
that of twenty years ago. In this short jieriod it has been learned how, by 
purely detail design, to increase the efficiency by more than 50 per cent and 
the speed by more than 120 j)er cent. 

Airplane Engine Costs. — The reader who has ])riced airplane engines 
which are offered by the builders may think such engines are greatly over- 
priced if he bases his conclusions on cajst of automobiles, for example. Air- 
plane engine output is limited because the demand is limited and much 
of the high cost can be attributed to the high cost of iiroduction inevitable 
when engines are jiroduced in small (|uanlities. As the demand increases 
and the production augments the prices an ill become lower Air])lane en- 
gines, especially the tN])es built lor military purposes Avill ncA^er be cheap 
because of the nature of the materials used and the ex])ensi\e machining 
and ins])ection processes Avill make a relatiA^ely high cost imperative, no 
matter how many engines are built. Commercial engines, hoAvever, Avill 
become cheaper as outjiut increases. 

J'^igures taken by considering various forms of stationary gasoline en- 
gines shoAv a ])rice range of from $10 to $20 ])er horsejioAver. Diesel and 
kerosene burning engines may cost as much as $00 per horsepoAver. A 
good steam-engine costs $25 to $30 ])er horsepoA\cr for the engine alone 
and it is useless Avithout exjiensive auxiliaries such as boilers, juiinps, con- 
densers, etc , that Avill bring the cost of the complete installation much 
higher. Motor boat engines sell for from $20 to $30 i)er horsepower. Out- 
board motors may cost as high as $70 ])er horsepoAver for a small engine 
to $35 ])er horse])oN\er for a five to six horsejiower size. Automobile en- 
gines cost from $10 to $40 ]>er horsejioAver Avhen purchased sejiarately 
and are not cap.able of maintaining their full power outiint nearly as long 
without trouble as even the ])oorest of aA iation engines, h'ew stock or 
even racing automobile engines could go through the 50 hour test at full 
throttle that airplane engines jiass and shoAv as little Avear and tear. 

The Avriter was recently quoted a jirice of $1,200 on an aviation engine 
rated at 80 horsepoAver at 2,200 r.p.m., and this Avas not a Avartime left-over 
but a new, recenth' de\'elo]>efl small radial air-cooled engine. This brings 
the cost to $15.00 per horsep<»\N er. An analysis of costs of aviation engines 
by an aeronautical magazine ( , linafion) made recently gave an average 
value of $20 i)er horsejiower for aircraft engines so if one compares the 
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cost with that of other eng’ines in performance or endurance, one will con- 
cede that such cnj^incs arc not unduly exj)c*nsi\e even at their ])resent 
prices. 

Air Mail Shows Aviation’s Possibilities. — On the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of the first American railroad, there were only 9,051 miles of railway 
tracks in the United Slates. If the comparison with the 17,170 miles of Civil 
Airways in this country on the twenty-fifth anniversary of the first flight 
may be taken as an index, air transportation will serve every city in the 
country belore many A^ears. In opening u|) new territory for development 
the airplane has a tremendous adxantage o\er any other form of transpor- 
tation. All that it needs are terminal ports with occasional intermediate 
emergency fields. The railroad must not only have these facilities, but 
they must be connected by road beds and steel rails, b'ven motor bus and 
truck transportation ref|uires good roads for efficient operation. Railroads 
and higliAvays are exjiensive to build. IM oiintainoiis country or large areas 
of low swam]) land are serious difliculties from both engineering and finan- 
cial points of view. The highway of the an* is as free to man as it is to the 
birds. Already the airjilane is ])laying an imiioiiant i)art in developing the 
rich natural resources of remote ]>arls of C anada and Alaska, Central and 
South America, Asia, Africa, and Australia. 

C'lothed in various forms, the statement has been made repeatedly that 
the United States Air Mad is the greatest co-ordinated Air d'ransport sys- 
tem in the world. As the year 1928 draws to a close this statement is 
substantiated by figures that are incontrovertible. On December 31, 1927, 
the Air Mail routes of the United States covered 8.450 miles, over which 
daily flights were made totalling 18,748 miles. ].)unng 1028 new Air Mail 
routes were put in operation co\tring 6,176 miles, or 73 per cent of all the 
mileage previously ojierated. Over these routes mail is flown 12,352 miles 
daily. By adding the totals of mileage inaugurated in 1028 to that of the 
routes previously in operation, we find that at this writing the United 
States Air Mail routes cover 14,626 miles of Civil Airways, flying 31,352 
miles a clay. 

Night Flying Over Lighted Airways. — Perhaps more noteworthy 
than any other ])articular feature is the great de\ elojiment of night flying 
over lighted airways. It is this overnight service between cities a thousand 
miles apart that is making Air Mail of such tremendous value to business 
and banking and private individuals. For exam])le, the Atlanta-New York 
Air Mail route is one of the lines flown entirely at night. I'he two cities 
are 763 miles apart on an air line, but a letter mailed at 6 ]>. m. in Atlanta is 
delivered in New York in the .same delivery as a letter mailed in Newark — 
fifteen miles away — at the same hour. Of the 14,626 miles of Civil Air- 
ways 9,341 miles or 64 per cent are lighted for night flying. The figures 
presented in the preceding paragraphs, it will be noted, refer only to Air 
Mail routes. In addition to the mail operations there are numerous passen- 
ger and express lines flying regular daily schedules between American 
cities. There are 2,544 miles of these rcnites, flying a total of 12,902 miles 
a day. This make a grand total for all mail, express and passenger air 
lines of 17,170 miles of airways over which planes fly on regular schedules 
44,254 miles |)er day. 
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It is frequently said that the United States, the birth place of heavier- 
than-air flight, lags disgracefully behind Europe in Air Transportation de- 
velopment. I'his was unfortunately true until this year, but at this writing 
we can justly let figures speak for themselves. In 1927 on all European Air- 
ways 12,616,752 miles were flown. An extremely conservative estimate 
for mileage flown in TU8 on scheduled ]iassenger, mail or express flights 
in the United States is 13,5(X),0C)O miles. This estimate is based on only 300 
days of the year. In addition to this, the I )e])artnient of Commerce esti- 
mates that over 30.0(X),000 miles were flown in 1928 in the United States by 
air service ojierators on unscheditlefl flights. 

True, this country has lagged behind Juirope in passenger Air Trans- 
port, but this situation has l)een considerably alleviated in 1928. At this 
time 42 American air routes are fl\ing ]>assengers on regular daily sched- 
ules. Many of the large com])anies now operating mail or express routes 
arc definitely planning to inaugurate passenger service in the near future. 
Some companies, such as 'rranscontinental Air Transport and Pitcairn 
Aviation, Inc., have announced ])assenger Air lines by day that will connect 
with railroads o\er which the passengers may continue their journey by 
night. 

In recording this account of Air Transportation devclojunent in the 
United Stales in 1928. It is fitting to comment on the one outstanding 
event which contributed more U> the develojiment of Air Mail than any 
other feature. Tins was the inauguration of the five cent Air Mail rate by 
the Post Office Dejiartment on August 1st, 1928. The immediate effect of 
this action was to approximately double the amount of Air Mail flown, 
from 200,0tXJ iioiinds in July to •fbo,(XX') pounds in August. Since then the 
poundage has steadily increased, with every indication that it will exceed 
half a million ])onnds in December. This is as much Air Mail as was 
carried in any three months prior to August of this year. 

Future Airplanes and Commercial Possibilities . — With this growing sup- 
port by the government and the people of the Ihiited States, it is incon- 
ceivable that Air Transjiortation in this country wdll not continue to rapidly 
accelerate its growth. No one can say what the future holds in store in 
airial trans])ortation. At this writing the jdans have been made public for 
a tremendous flying boat designed by Doctor Rumjder of Berlin. It is 
in effect a “flying wung,” w'ilh ten motors of a thousand horsepow’er each, 
in the trailing edge (jf the wing, which also accommodates the passengers 
and baggage, ddiis is a radical dejiarlure from established jiractice, in that 
the Aving itself carries all of the useful load and pay load, the fuselage 
serving only as the siqiport of the steering airfoils and the landing sup- 
ports. l^erhajis this is an indication of the future airplane, just as the 
doubling of Air IMail volume since August 1st is an indication of the day 
when Air Mail wdll be reckoned in tons instead of pounds. As far as sus- 
tained flight is concerned, the U. S. Army Fokker-W'hirlwdnd monoplane 
“Question Mark” under coniinand of Major C arl S]>atz broke all world’s 
records for tune in the air bv flj ing 150 hours and 40 minutes over Califor- 
nia, the flight starting on January 1st. 1929, and lasting six and one-quarter 
days. This record was made possible by refueling the airplane and trans- 
ferring other suiiplies from “tender” air])lanes while in flight. This also 
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opens up vast commercial j^ossihilities as well, as nonstop transcontinental 
flights with a pay load now seem possible. 


QUESTIONS FOR REVIEW 

1. Into wliat two is llic science of Aerr)iiaiitics divided? 

2. Name principal tyiies of lieavicr-than-air aircraft 

3. Name principal tyiies of liKliter-llian-air aircrafi 

4. What is the differeiKe between a helicopter anrl an airplane? 

5. Why do some airphiiie'i use more than one molor'^ 

6. What is the hmitmj,^ factor to enj^nne size? 

7. Why must aviation engines be li^ht^ 

8. What is the effect of resistance on iiovver re(|iiired to lly'^ 

9. How much jiower do airplanes neeiE^ 

10. What is the difference between "wet” and "dry” w-eif^hts" 

11. Name mam ly])es of aviation enj^ines 

12. Define — “barrel type engine", "rotary engine”, “supercharged engine.” 
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OPERATING PRINCIPLES OF TWO- AND FOUR-STROKE 
ENGINES— ELEMENTARY THERMODYNAMICS 

Four-Cycle Action — Two-Cycle Action — Comparing Two-Cycle and Four-Cycle Types 
— Charge Distribution — Double Piston Supercharged Two-Cycle Engines — What is 
Work? — Heat is a Form of Energy — Measuring Intensity of Heat — Measuring 
Amount of Heat — Meaning of Specific Heat — First Law of Thermodynamics — 
Relation of Heat and Work — Laws of Gases — Meaning of Absolute Scale — Funda- 
mentals of Thermodynamics — Specific Heat of Gases at Constant Volume — 
Specific Heat of Gases at Constant Pressure — Constant Pressure Expansion — 
Constant Temperature or Isothermal Expansion — Adiabatic Expansion — Actual 
Expansion Curves — Graphic Representation of Fuel Efficiency. 

Before discussinj^ the construction of tlie various forms of internal- 
conihuslion eiii^ines it ina\ 1 k‘ well to desenhe the operalinjTf cycle of the 
ty])es most i^enerally used d'he two-cycle engine is the sim])lest because 
there are no valves in connection with the cylinder, as the t^as is introduced 
into that member and exjielled from it through ports cored into the cylin- 
der walls. These are co\ er(‘d by the piston at a certain portion of its travel 
and uncovered at other parts of its stroke. In the four-cycle entwine the 
explosive gas is admitted to the cylinder through a port at the head end 
clfised by a valve, while the exhaust gas is expelled through another port 
controlled in a similar manner. These vah es arc o])erat(‘d by mechanism 
distinct from the piston. 

Four-Cycle Action. — The action of the four-cycle tyjie may be easily 
understood if one refers to illustrations at Figs. 18 and Fk it is called the 
“four-stroke engine” because the jiiston must make four strokes in the 
cylinder for each exiilosion or ptiwer inijiulse obtained. The principle of 
the gas-engine of the internal combustion type is similar to that of a gun, 
i.e., ])ower is obtained by the rapid combustion of some explosive or Cjuick 
burning substance. 1die bullet is driven out (»f the gun barrel by the pres- 
sure of the gas evolved by the ra])id heating and inevital)le expansion when 
the charge of jiowder is ignited. The piston or nio\able element of the 
gas-engine is driven from the closed or head end to the crank end of the 
cylinder by a similar expansion of gases resulting from combustion, d'he 
first ojieration in firing a gun or securing an explosion in the cylinder of 
the gas-engine is to fill the combustion space with combustible material. 
This is done m the engine by a down stroke of the piston during which time 
the inlet valve opens to admit the gaseous charge forced in by air pressure 
to the cylinder interior. This ojieration is shown at I^h'g. 18 A. 1die 
second operation is to compress this gas Avhich is done by an upward stroke 
of the piston as shown at Fig. 18 B. When the top of the compression 
stroke is reached, the gas is ignited and the jiiston is driven down toward 
the open end of the cylinder, as indicated at Fig. 19 C. The fourth opera- 
tion or exhaust stroke is performed by the return upward movement of 
the piston as shown at Fig. 19 D during which time the exhaust valve 
is opened to permit the burnt gases to leave the cylinder. As soon as the 

4.3 
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piston reaches the top of its exhaust stroke, the energy stored in the fly- 
wheel rim during tin* ])ower stroke causes that member to continue revolv- 
ing and as the ])iston again travels on its down stroke the inlet valve opens 
and admits a charge of fresh gas and the cycle of operations is repeated. 

1'he illustrations at I'hg-. 20 show how the various cycle functions take 
place in an L head tyjie water-cooled cylinder engine. The sections at A 
and C are taken through the inlet valve, those at and J) are taken 
through the exhaust valve as the valves are side by side in the chamber 


7 . Cylinder Filling with Gas. 2. Piston Compressing Gas. 



Fig. 18. — Diagrams Explaining Action of First Two Strokes of Piston in a Four-Cycle 
Engine, in Comparing them to Similar Functions when Loading a Cannon. 

extending from the side of the cylinder, so one valve hides the other in a 
sectional view. "JTiis operation of valves can be studied to better advan- 
tage by the novice by consulting Fig 21 which shows the overhead valve 
construction usually followed by designers of aviation engines and has the 
camshafts separated, i.e. showing one for operating the inlet valves and one 
for actuating the exhaust valves, whereas in practice, usually but one shaft 
carrying both sets of cams is used to operate both intake and exhaust 
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valves. Some en]L,nncs ha\e two overhead shafts, side hy side, one for each 
set of valves as will be shown later. 

Two-Cycle Action. — The two-cycle engine works on a different prin- 
ciple, as while only the combustion chamber end of the ])iston is employed 
to do useful work in the four-cycle engine, both u])])er and lower j)ortions 
are called upon to perform the functions necessary to two-cycle engine oper- 
ation. Instead of the gas l)eing admitted into the cylinder as is the case 
with the four-stroke engine, it is first drawn into the engine base where it 


8. Compreused Gaa Exploded. 


4. Inert Oaaea Exhauaied. 


Both ¥atut$ C/oiod- 


Spark Plug 

Cooling Flangoo 


Platon 

Aaeonding 



3. Powder Exploded. 


4. Powder Gaa Exhausted. 


Fig. 19. — Diagrams Outlining the Second Two Strokes of the Piston in a Four-Cycle 
Engine, Given in Comparison with the Explosion of Powder and Discharge of Shot 

in a Cannon. 

receives a preliminary compression i)rior to its transfer to the working end 
of the cylinder. The views at Fig. 22 should indicate clearly the operation 
of the two-port two-cycle engine. At A the ])iston is seen reaching the top 
of its stroke and the gas above the piston is being compressed ready for 
ignition, while the suction in the engine*base causes the automatic valve to 
open and admits mixture from the carburetor to the crank case. When the 
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escapes because of its pressure. A downward movement of the piston 
uncovers the inlet ]>ort ojiposite the exhaust and jjermils the fresh j^as to 
bypass through llie transfer jiassa.i^e from the engine liase to the cylinder. 
The conditions \^ ith tlie intake and exhaust ])ort fully opened are clearly 
shown at Fig". 22 C. The deflector plate on the top of the piston directs 
the entering fresh gas to the top of the cylinder and iirevents the main por- 
tion of the gas stream from flowing out through the ojjeii exhaust port. 
On the next upstroke of the piston the gas in the cylinder is comjiressed 
and the inlet valve opened, as shown at A to permit a fresh charge to enter 
the engine base. 
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The operating principle of the three-i)ort, two-cycle eng^ine is practi- 
cally the same as that previously described with the exception that the gas 
is admitted to the crankcase through a third port in the cylinder wall, which 
is uncovered by the piston when that member reaches the end of its up- 
stroke. The action of the three-port form can be readily ascertained by 
studying the diagrams given at Fig. 22. Combination two- and three-port 
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enfjines have been evolved and other modifications made to improve the 
action. 

Comparing Two-Cycle and Four-Cycle Types. — In the earlier years 
of explosive-motor progress was evolved the two types of motors in regard 
to the cycles of their operation. The early attempts to jierfect the two-cycle 
principle were for many years held in abeyance from the pressure of inter- 
ests in the four-cycle type, until its simplicity and power possibilities were 
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flemonstraled by Mr. Dugald Clerk in Eng^JancI, who grave the principles of 
the two-cycle motor a broad bearingr leading" to immediate improvements in 
desig’n, which has made further progress in the United States, until at the 
present time it has an e(|ual standanl value as a motor-poA\'er in some 
applications as its ancient rival the four-iw'cle or Otto type, as demon- 
strated by Beau de Rocha in 1862. 

Thermodynamically, the methods of (lie two ty])es are e(|ual as far as 
combustion heat is concerned, and com])ression does fa\'or in large degree 
the four-cycle type as v ell as the ]>unty of the charge The cylinder volume 
of the two-cycle motor is much smaller ])er unit of ])ower as the ex])lc)sions 
occur twice as often as they do in a four-stroke cylinder and the envelop- 
ing cylinder surface is therefore greater per unit of volume. Mence more 
heat is carried off by the jacket water during compression, and the higher 
compression available from this tends to increase the economy during com- 
pression which is lost during exjiansion to some extent. 

From the above considerations it ma\ be safely stated that a lowrr 
temperature and higher pressure of charge at the beginning of compression 
is obtained in the two-c\cle mohir, greater weight of charge and greater 
specific jjower of higher compression resulting in higher thermal efficiency. 
The smaller cylinder for the same i)on er of the two-cycle motor gives less 
frictiem surface i)er im])nlse than of the other ty])e; allhoiigdi the crank- 
chamber iircssure may, in a measure and often does balance the friction 
of the four-cycle tvjie. Probably the strongest points in favor of the simple 
two-cycle tyi)e are the lighter construction and the absence of valves and 
valve gear, making this type the most simple in construction and the light- 
est in weight for its develo]>ed power. \'et. for the larger power units, the 
four-cycle type will no doubt always maintain the standard for efficiency 
and durability of action. The theoretical superiority of the two-cycle is 
not always borne out by jiractical considerations because it does not give 
twice the power of a four-cycle of ecpiivalent jiislon dis])lacement and 
r. p. m., even though it gives twice as many im])ulses per revolution of 
the crankshaft. The two-cycle is not as economical in fuel consumption 
per horsepower developed as the four-cycle type is. Though it has twice 
the power strokes per cylinder, the output is increased only about 1.5 
times instead of tAvo times as a hasty consideration might indicate. 

Charge Distribution. — The distribution of the charge and its degree 
of mixture with the remains of the jirevious explosion in the clearance 
space, has been a matter of discussion for both ly])es of ex])losivc motors. 
In Fig. 24 A we illustrate Avhat theory suggests as to the distribution of 
the fresh charge in a two-cycle motor, and in Fig. 24 B what is the proba- 
ble distribution of the mixture when the piston starts on its compressive 
stroke. The arrows show the probable direction of flow of the fresh charge 
and burnt gases at the crucial moment. 

In Fig. 24 C is shown the complete out-sweep of the products of 
combustion for the full extent of the pi.ston stroke of a four-cycle motor, 
leaving only the volume of the clearance to mix with the new charge and 
at D the manner by which the new charge sweeps by the ignition device, 
keeping it cool and avoiding possibilities of pre-ignition by undue heating 
of the terminals of the sjiarkiiig device. Thus, by envelo])ing the sparking 
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device with the pure mixture, ignition spreads through the charge with 
its greatest possible velocity, a most desirable condition in high-speed 
motors with side-valve chambers and sparkplugs within the valve chamber, 
a common method of constructing automobile engines. 








Fig. 24. — Diagram Contrasting Action of Two- and Four-Cycle Cylinders on Exhaust 
and Intake Strokes to Show Superior Scavenging of Four-Cycle Cylinder. 
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Double Piston Supercharged Two-Cycle Engines. — The development 
of the supercharger and its application to the four-cycle type of engine has 
resulted in the design of a double piston type of two-cycle engine in which 
an effort is made to secure the introduction of a greater weight of charge. 
This development has been carried on in Germany by Junkers, and in 
France by Causan. The F. I A. T. interests in Italy are also working on 
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Fig. 25. — Diagrams Showing Construction of the Causan Double Piston Supercharged 

Two-Cycle Engine. 

engines of this i)riiiciple. The general arrangement of the Causan engine 
is shown at Fig. 25. Two pistons are used in each cylinder, each driving 
a crankshaft, the two of which are made to turn in unison by geared con- 
nection with a central shaft which delivers the power generated by the 
engine. One ]Mston controls the exhaust ports, the other i)iston the ports 
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through which the fresh gas is forced by the Roots displacement type 
supercharger driven from the central gear. The sparkplug is mounted in 
the combustion space, which is formed by the two pistons when they are 
at the inward end of their strokes. The explosion of the compressed gas 
pushes the pistons apart, and imparts power to the two crankshafts. The 
piston controlling the exhaust ])orts around the cylinder opens the ports 
liefore the other opens the intake ports and the exhaust timing is thereby 
given a lead over the intake opening. Further movement of the pistons, 
after the exhaust gases start to flow out. results in the intake ]iorts opening 
and a charge of fresh gas being forced in by the blower rotor The incom- 
ing fresh gas, Avhich has greater than atmospheric pressure forces out 
])ractically all the burnt gas and a cleaner and (lenser charge is present 
when the pistons start to com])ress it. The engine shown is a four-cylinder 
type, giving the same number of impulses ])er crankshaft revolution as an 
eight-cylinder four-cycle does. In this engine, which has a bore of 60 
mm. and a stroke of ()() mm., 13() horsepower is developecl at 4,400 r.p.m. 
The mechanical friction loss must be higher than the conv^entional two- 
cycle and ]H)wer is also re(|uired to drive the blower. The same ])rinciple 
is being experimented with by ] linkers for aircraft use, but only air is 
forced in the combustion space and fuel injection on the Diesel principle 
permits of the elimination of the electiic spark for ignition and the use of 
fuel oil instead of gasoline with a great reduction in fire risk. 

What is Work? — IWdore we can gam a good conception of the heat 
engine we must get a clear idea as to the meaning of the A\ord “work” as 
it is used in science. Wy “work” is meant mechanical energy, that is, the 
overcoming of resistance by a force acting through a definite distance. 
Work is measured by the produc?t of the force-acting and the distance 
through which it acts. Thus, if a ten ])ound weight is lifted for one foot a 
certain amount of work is done. If it is lifted two feet twice the work is 
done. Jt can be seen by this definition, that if one merely stands and holds 
the weight he does no work. Such is, of course, opposed to our feelings in 
the matter were we holding the weight, but surely if we ])lace the weight 
on a table and let it he there we cannot sav that the table is working. The 
unit of work in hhiglish siieaking cmintries is the “foot ])ound,” and is 
equivalent to an amount of work equal to that exerted if one pound is lifted 
by increments of the foot. 

Heat is a Form of Energy. — What is this thing called heat of Avhich 
we s])eak so frei|uently? h'or ages that (juestion has baffled mankind and 
it is only within comparatively recent times that the (piestion has been 
answered with any degree of certainty. According to the modern Kinetic 
Theory, the molecules, or ]iarticles of matter of which everything is com- 
jiosed, are in a state of violent motion or \ ibration, this motion being some- 
what restricted along more or less definite paths in solids and liquids, 
whereas in gases the molecules move in free i)aths bounded only by colli- 
sions with other molecules. 'Phe velocity or violence of this motion is 
dependent upon the temperature, and increases with an increase in tem- 
perature. In general it may be said that the energy wdiich it takes to heat 
up a given body goes into increasing the kinetic energy of motion of those 
molecules and into increasing their distance apart. In other words, heat 
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is a form of cnert^y. Before we ^o any further it he well to point 

out a distinction existinj^ lu'tween (juantity nnd intensity of heat. To use 
a time-worn cxam]de there may be more heat in a frozen lake than in the 
boiling tea-kettle cjii the stove at home, hut the heat is more intense, or 
in other w^ords at a higher temperature, in the tea-kettle 

Measuring Intensity of Heat. — 'Fhis leads us to methods of measuring 
heat. First let us consider the intensity or tenijierature. J^or this j)urpose 
two scales are in common use, the Fahrenheit and the Centigrade JiKSt 
how^ or Avhy the Fahrenheit scale was adopted no one seems exactly to 
know\ or at least ex])lanations seem to differ. At any rate, on this scale the 
temperature of melting solidified water has been fixed at 32 degrees, and the 
tem])erature of boiling Avater at sea level at 212 degrees, making 180 de- 
grees betw^een them. Unfortunately this is the scale which is in most 
common use in this country and in England among the engineering pro- 
fession, and has led to no end of confusion because all scientific w'ork 
throughout the w'orld as w^ell as most engineering work in the other coun- 
tries is conducted in terms of C entigrade scale. On this latter scale the 
tem])erature of melting ice is fixed at zero degree and that of boiling w^ater 
at sea level at 1(K) degrees. In addition to these two scales there is another 
scale called the Abscilutc Scale, which ma}' be measured in terms of either 
Fahrenheit degrees or Centigrade degrees, and of which more will be said 
in a later paragraph. 

Measuring Amount of Heat. — As opi)osed to this measurement of the 
intensity of heat, w'e have another measure of the quantity or amount of 
heat. If a certain amount of water is heated so many degrees wdth a given 
gas flame in five minutes, it will take tw'o such gas flames to heat twice 
the amount of w'ater the same number of degrees of temperature in the 
same time. Thus Ave say that the amount of heat in the second case is 
tw'ice that in the first case, although the temi)erature may have been the 
same in both cases. It is necessary to have some unit of measure to con- 
vey to another person just Avhat is meant by so much heat, just as one 
needs a measure of distance to tell how' far it is from Ncav York to Wash- 
ington. In Englisli-sjieaking countries this unit has been called the British 
Thermal Unit, and is ecjual to the amount of heat Avhich w ill just heat one 
pound of water to one degree Fahrenheit. This unit has been conveniently 
abbreviated the B.t.u. The Metric unit is the Calory, Avhicli is the amount 
of heat which Avill heat just one gram of Avater one degree Centigrade. 
The reasons for choosing water as the standard were numerous, but the 
most important reasons were that pure Avater was easy tt) obtain, that it 
was the same the world over, and it had with the cxce])tion of a fcAv of the 
lightest gases, a higher heat absorption cajmeity jier pound than any other 
substance. 

Meaning of Specific Heat. — The Specific Heat is the amount of heat, 
measured let us say in ICt.u., which one pound of a substance will absorb 
and just have its temj^erature raised one degree. The specific heat of 
water is, therefore, 1.00, Avhile that of most other substances is a fraction 
inasmuch as their heat holding capacity per pound is less than that of 
water. If then we have a definite substance, iron for example, which has 
a specific heat of 0.112, and if we w^ant to raise five pounds of it from the 
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In order to convert degrees Fahrenheit into 
degrees Centigrade, subtract 32, multiply the 
remainder by 5 and divide by 9. To turn 
Centigrade into Fahrenheit, multiply the num- 
ber of degrees Centigrade by 9, divide by 5 and 
add 32. 

Example: To convert 77° Fahrenheit into 
Centigrade 77 -32 =45. 45X 5 =25° C. 

To convert - IQo Centigrade into Fahrenheit 
-10Xi'= 18 -18+32 = 140 F. 
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temperature of the room or about 70° F. to 200° F., a difference of 130°, 
it is easy to see that we will have to apph' 0.1 12 times five times 130 B.t.u.s. 
In other words, if we put it in mathematical terms, and let 
C equal the specific heat of any ^iven substance 
t^ the initial tcm])erature or temperature before heating- 
to the final temperature or tem])erature after heating 
Q the fjuantity of heal ])ut m B.t.u.s 
W the weight of the substance heated 
it is easy to see that 

/Qz=WCai-E) (1) 

This sim])ly means in ]>lain everyday English that if we want to find out 
how much heat it is necess.ary In put into a substance to raise it a given 
number of degrees in teni]>erature we mere!}' multiiily the weight of the 
substance In the sjiecific heat and then by the difference of temjierature, or 
the degrees rise. 


Ar'Pdratus ShovMng Mehiod 
of Determining Relation 
Existinq Between 
Mechanical and HeatLneiqy 


Heating Gas 
Unciet Constant 
Volume Conditions 

Thern'orveter 


Therm 



A 


£. j hr'de 



Flame 


B 


Fig. 26. — Apparatus Showing Method of Determining Relation Existing Between 
Mechanical and Heat Energy at A. Diagram Showing Heating A Gas Under Constant 

Volume Conditions at B. 


First Law of Thermodynamics. — We all know that if one rubs one’s 
bands together \ery Aigorousls they will get A\arm. in fact very warm, just 
try it once, flow many readers have not, when they were young climbed a 
rope on a dare, only to be tired out at the top and inclined to slide down 
rather ra])idl 3 ^ and as a result suffered burned hands and legs where the 
rope was allowed to slip? How often have we seen the sparks fly from the 
brake shoes of a long freight train as it was sliding down grade? These 
are all examples of the working out of the first law of thermodynamics; 
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that is, that work can he converted into heat. On the other hand, siii)i)ose 
that we put a fire-cracker under a tin can and lig^ht the fuse. The can 
will be blown a hundred feet in the air if we have a lar^s^e enough fire- 
cracker. This is an example of the first laAv of thermodynamics working in 
the other direction; that is, that heat can be turned into work, d'he heat 
generated by the l)urning and exi>losion of the ])owdcr in the fire-cracker 
was turned into work in lifting the can U]) into the air. 

Relation of Heat and Work. — Scientifically this projiosition is demon- 
strated in a bit different manner, merely so that quantitative measurements 
can be made. Thus if an a])]>aratus as in Fig. 26 A is set up. arranged so 
that as the one pound Aveiglit falls it will unwind the cord from the drum 
and turn the paddles in the water contained in the insulated container, heat 
will be generated due to the friction of the wheels churning in the water. 
Now if the can were insulated to ])re\ent the radiation of heat, the jiulley 
nearly frictionless, and if there were just one pound of water in the con- 
tainer, it has been been found that when the weight has dropped about 800 
feet the temperature of the water will have increased just about one degree 
Fahrenheit. Of course, the ajiparatus as described and illustrated is rather 
crude but it is jiresented to show tirincijiles Ho\\e\er. the results of very 
refined measurements indicate that work can be converted into heat in the 
ratio of 778 foot pounds of work to one l>.t u. of heat. 

Conversely it can be shown theoretically that if we had a jierfect heat 
engine, and if Ave added one Ibt.u. to it Ave should get 77S foot pounds of 
w(n*k out, Lbiforlunately, a\ e nev er have actiiallv acc()m])lished this latter 
feat. The most efficient heat engine known Avhich cannot be applied to air- 
craft on account of Us weight, ('The .Still ['uigiiu*) gets but little more 
than 350 foot pounds out of each W t.ii. put in. whereas most engines get 
but from 50 to 200 foot jiounds of Avork per H.t.u added. A formal state- 
ment of this first law (»f thermodynamics is as follows — Heat can be con- 
verted into Avork, or work into heat in the ratio of 778 foot pounds to one 
B.t.u. 'This is merely another way of stating the law of conservation of 
energy; that is, huiergy cannot be created or destroyed. It can, hoAvever, 
be changed from one form to amuher 

Laws of Gases. — In studying gases it is general ])ractice to speak of 
so-called “perfect gases.” Such a gas does not exist, but all gases that are 
considerably above their li(iuefaction tenqjerature behave so very nearly 
like Avhat we think a jierfect gas would do that avc call them jiractically 
perfect gases. Steam, unless highly suiierheated. does not, therefore, be- 
have as a perfect gas because it is a Avater vapor and not a gas. 

If we have a closed vessel as in Fig. 26 B, filled A\uth gas and having 
a thermometer so arranged that the lenqierature of the gas can be meas- 
ured, and also a manometer or jiressure gauge so arranged that the pressure 
can be measured, Ave aa ill find if w e heat the gas up. its jiressure will rise 
1/460 of what it Avas at 0° h\, for every degree that Ave raise its tempera- 
ture. This is, of course, only true if Ave speak of the absolute pressure; 
that is, the pressure above the atmospheric pressure, Avhich our gauge will 
record, plus the atmospheric ])ressure. Thus if wc have 5.3 pounds per 
square inch gauge pressure, or twenty pounds per square inch absolute 
pressure with the temperature at 0” F.. and then if Ave raise the temperature 
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to 460"’ F.. it follows that we will double the pressure which we had at zero 
and will therefore have 40 pounds per square inch absolute nr 25. ^ ])Ounds 
gauge. 

Meaning of Absolute Scale. — Now on the other hand, if we have a vessel 
as shown in Fi^. 27 with a frictii>nless and weightless piston ('such is, of 
course, not physically possible, but other experiments have been made 
which indicate that the followinj^ would be true) and arranged so that avc 
can measure the temj^erature, we find for every dej^ree Fahrenheit that wc 
raise the temperature we w»)uld increase the volume of the j^as 1/460 of 


Fftction/ess Piston 


Cyfmc/er 


Thermometer 



Flo me 


Fig. 27. — Set-Up of Apparatus to Show Expansion of Gas by Increase in Temperature 

its volume at 0° F. The piston would, of course move out and the pres- 
sure would remain the same; that is, it would always e(|ual the atmospheric 
pressure on toj) of the ])iston. This means that if we have one cubic foot 
of gas at zero degrees temperature we would have two cubic feet at 460° 
F. The two facts as given above lead to the conclusion that if we have a 
perfect gas (one which would obey the above laws at all tenij^eratures) 
the volume and pressure would become zero when a temperature of 460° F. 
below zero was attained. This point is called the Absolute Zero. Such 
could not take place with real gases because the molecules of the gas take 
up some room, and at very low temperatures all of our gases liquefy or 
freeze into solids. Hydrogen liquefies at the lowest temperature, and has 
been boiled at very low pressures within a few degrees of the Absolute 
Zero. This then gives us a new temperature scale, the so-called Absolute 
scale which was spoken of jireviously. 'Phe tem])erature on this .scale can 
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be found by simply adding 460“ to any temperature Fahrenheit, 'rhiis 
ice melts at 460° plus 32° or 492° Absolute on the Fahrenheit scale. 

Fundamentals of Thermodynamics. — The above leads us to two very 
fundamental laws of thermodynamics. Thus it can l)e said that at constant 
volume the pressure changes in direct proportion to the absolute tempera- 
ture. T.ikewise it can be said that at constant pressure the volume changes 
in direct proportion to the change in absolute temperature. If T, and To 
represent any initial and final temperatures respectively on the Absolute 
scale, and P, and Po represent the corresponding initial and final pressures 
under constant volume conditions, then 

p 'r, (i) 

'r, 

)r in other terms 

I’ - CT (3) 

where C is a constant d(‘pendmg iijxni the umt of jiressure and temperature. 
Likewise from the latter law it can be seen that if \\ and VL represent the 
initial and final volumes corresponding to an initial and final temperature 
with the pressure remaining constant we will have 

y, T, ( 4 ) 

y., '1', 

)!* in other terms 

V -CT (5) 

where C is another constant, different from the one gi\en above, but de- 
]iending upon the units of \' chosen. 

VV'e can now deri\e one of the most imiioitant f»)rmulas in the thermo- 
dynamics of gases. Siip])ose that we ha\e a c\linder with a piston as in 
Fig. 27. r^et us fix the jiiston in a given ])osition so that it cannot move. 
We wn'll then ha\ e the air or gas as the case may be uiuler the piston at a 
definite volume, temperature, and jiressure, say V,, T,. .and Pj. If now 
Ave heat the contained gas to some higher tem])erature. say T„, where Tm 
IS any temperature different from 4’,, the pressure will rise let us say to 
Po but the volume will remain the same. If now' we release the piston and 
still heating the gas alhwv the ])iston to move out so that the jircssure 
remains just at the i)ressure IL, we wall finall> get a new \olume w hen 
the tem])erature reaches a \alue which we wall call Now^ in the first 

instance w'e have 

P, T, IL (6) 

JL T... 

and in the sec«»nd instaiue 

-L ‘jl „r 

V.. T„ 


V, T, 
V, 


( 7 ) 
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Things cfjiKil to the same tiling arc equal to each other, so we have 


Ti P,. 

Vi To 

(8) 


V, 


I’. V, 

P, V, 

(9) 


— : R 


T, 

T., 



where R is a constant, (l(*])en(ling in Aahie n])on the gas and the units of 
volume, ])ressure, and teni])eralure. 

If we are considering one ])ound of air with P in jiounds jier scjuare foot 
and d' in degrees ahsolnte on the J^'ahrenheil scale, then K is ecjual to 53.36. 
d'his sinqily means that the jiroduct of the \oluine and jiressure divided hy 



Volume 


Fig. 28 . — Diagram Showing Constant Pressure Expansion of Gas. Distance Along 
the Vertical Line Indicates Pressure in Pounds per Square Foot, and Length of 
Horizontal Line Represents Volume in Cubic Feet. The Cross Hatched Area Repre- 
sents Work Done in Foot-Pounds. 
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the absolute temperature of any given conditions is equal to the product of 
its pressure and volume divided by its temperature under any other condi- 
tion. Thus it can be seen that knowing any two of these conditions enables 
us to arrive at the third providing we know also the kind of gas since we 
can then determine the value of R. This same equation is more gen- 
erally expressed in the form 

PV=-wRT (9a) 

where w is the weight of the gas in pounds contained in the volume V. 

Specific Heat of Gases at Constant Volume. — Gases differ from solids 
and liquids in that they have two distinctly different specific heats. We 
found in a previous i)aragrai)h that the s])ecific heat is the amount of heat 
required to raise one pound of a substance 1° F. This heat or energy goes 
into increasing the speed of motion and thus the kinetic energy of the 
molecules of which the substance is comjxised. Sup]^osc now that we have 
a gas confined in a vessel as shown in Fig. 26 Ik If this is heated, it will 
rise in temperature and pressure, but its volume will remain the same. 
Under these conditions it will re(|uire a definite amount of heat to raise its 
temperature one degree. For air this amount is about 0.170, deiiending 
upon the temjieraturc, and moisture content, which licat, of course, goes 
into increasing the kinetic energy of the molecules. The specific heat under 
these conditions is called the “specific heat at constant volume” and is 
generally designated as C. 

Specific Heat at Constant Pressure. — On the other hand, let us con- 
sider conditions such as shown in Fig. 28 with the gas confined in a cylinder 
having a movable jnston so that it is held at constant pressure. If now the 
gas is heated the piston will move out and although the tcm])erature will 
rise the pressure will remain the same, while the volume will increase. In 
order to raise the temperature of one ])ound one degree under these con- 
ditions we will, of course, have to supply the same amount of heat as be- 
fore in order to speed ui) the inovemcnt of the molecules so as to correspond 
to the new temperature. In addititni the piston is forced out of the 
cylinder against resistance, this means that a definite amount of heat will 
have to be .supplied as before in order to speed up the movement of the 
molecules so as to correspond to the new temi^'rature. In addition the 
piston is forced out of the cylinder against resi.stance, this means that a 
definite amount of work is done, and since, as we found, heat and work are 
mutually convertible, the energy necessary to do this work must come from 
the heat energy supplied to the gas. This means that we must sujiply an 
amount of heat in addition to the 0.170 B.t.u. per pound per degree rise 
which will be equal to the work done in forcing the piston out. It comes 
out in the case of air at ordinary temperatures that this amount is about 
0.070 B.t.u. making the total amount of heat which must be supplied to 
raise one pound of air one degree Fahrenheit under constant pressure con- 
ditions about 0.240 B.t.u. This is called the “specific heat at constant pres- 
sure” and is generally designated as Cp. 

Constant Pressure Expansion. — Suppose we have a cylinder as shown at 
Fig. 28, with a frictionless piston as before and let us assume, also, that we 
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have a rod attached to the piston and moving with it so as to transmit the 
pressure and thus the work to some kind of a machine. Let us assume, 
further, that we have a gas confined in the cylinder at the condition of 
pressure and volume as represented on the curve by (The horizontal 

scale represents volumes, the vertical scale represents pressure.) If now 
we api)ly heat as before aiul keej) the i)ressurc on the instfin constant, the 
piston will move out as the temperature rises to some other volume V.^ 
at pressure P^. This exjiansion is indicated upon the ])ressurc-volume dia- 
gram by the line P,Vi to Pi Vo. Now^ the work done on the juston is equal 
to the pressure on the jiiston times the distance in feet moved, but the total 
pressure is equal to the pressure ])cr scpiarc foot of area times the total 
area of the ])iston in s(|uare feet. In other words, then, if w^e let d equal 
the distance through which the jiiston moves, P the jiressurc in pounds 
per s(piare foot, and A the area of the piston in square feet, for the work 
done or W we w ill have 

W -T‘Ad (10) 

but Ad is ecpial to the increase in volume or to (V^ — ^ 0- Therefore 

W=^P (V,— Vj). (11) 

Now if the ordinate or vertical scale on the curve represents pressures in 
pounds per square foot, and the horizontal scale represents cubic feet 
volume of the gas in the cylinder, then the cross-hatched area rcjiresents 
P (Vo — other words the amount of w^ork done in fiiot-poiinds. 
It can also be shown by means of the calculus that the area under any ex- 
pansion line on the I’-X' diagram, be it curved or otherwise, represents the 
w'ork done. It is this principle wdiich is the fundamental basis of the steam 
and gas engine indicatc'r. 

Constant Temperature or Isothermal Expansion. — It has been found 
experimentally that if the temjierature of a gas be ke])t constant and its 
volume doubled its pressure wnll be just one-half what it w^as before the 
change in volume took ])lacc. Likewn'se if its volume be increased four 
times, its pressure becomes one-fourth, and so on. In other words the 
product of the pressure and the vr)lume of a gas at constant temperature 
is ahvays constant. That is PV=C. This can be seen from equation (9a), 
for w^e found there that PV^— wd^'T, Avhere wTvT becomes the constant C. 
Such exjiansion is called isothermal, meaning constant temjieraturc, and 
must be represented on the P-V diagram by a rectangular hyperbola as 
showm in Fig. 29. From the preceding paragraph wx saw that the area 
under any curve is equal to the w'ork done during the expansion. Since the 
gas is at the same temjierature and thus has the same energy in it at the 
end of the expansion as it had at the beginning, we reach the inevitable 
conclusion that heat must have been put into the gas during the expansion 
in order to account for the work done. Py actual experiment we find this 
to be true, and the heat added is just equivalent to the work done. Thus 
we have very nearly a jierfect heat engine for a part t)f one cycle, but the 
trouble comes w hen wx attempt to raise the pressure back again so that we 
can do it over again. 

Adiabatic Expansion. — We have one other fundamental type of expan- 
sion called Adiabatic expansion. This means expansion without the 
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addition or subtraction of heat as heat. Suppose that we have the cylinder 
and piston as in Fig. 29, made of a perfect heat insulating material. If 
now we have a gas confined in the cylinder at P^\'\ conditions and allow 
it to expand to some condition PoVo we will have an amount of work done 
equal to the area under the exj)ansion curve. On account of the insulating 



Volume 


Fig. 29. — Isothermal and Adiabatic Expansion of Gas. The Vertical and Horizontal 
Scale Represents the Same Quantities as in Fig. 28. The Cylinder Must be a Perfect 
Conductor in the Case of Isothermal Expansion in Order to Keep the Gas at the 
Same Temperature as the Surroundings and it Must be a Perfect Insulator in the 
Case of Adiabatic Expansion, Impossible in Practice but Only Assumed for Theoretical 

Consideration. 

side walls and piston we will not, however, have added any heat from an 
external source. This means that the energy necessary to do the external 
work must come from the internal energy or heat of the gas itself, and con- 
sequently its temperature must drop. This accounts for the lower pressure 
at any given volume on the adiabatic curve. The equation of this curve is 
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PV>*=C 

where C is a constant, and r, the exponent of V, is a constant for any partic- 
ular gas at a given temperature, and is equal to 

Q. 

or al)out 1.41 for air at ordinary temperatures. 

Cv 

To derive the foregoing equation requires the use of the calculus and its 
use requires a knowledge of logarithms or the slide rule. Those interested 
in following this farther will find complete instructions and the derivation 
in any standard text hook on Thermodynamics. 



Fig. 30. — Drawings Showing Effective Piston Pressure as Shown in Well Developed 

Indicator Diagram. 

In all of the three fundamental types of expansion which we have just 
considered, we might have compressed the gas instead of expanding it. 
We would then have had to expend work and to have subtracted heat in- 
stead of adding heat. That is the gas would have become heated during 
compression due to the Avork done upon it by the machine furnishing the 
power for compression. It is this x)henomena which makes the bicycle 
pump get hot when we work it rapidly and which calls for air- or water- 
cooling cylinders of air j)umps that are used continuously. 

Actual Expansion Curves. — In actual practice in heat engine or air 
compressor work we very seldom have either pure constant pressure, 
isothermal, or adiabatic expansion or compression. The actual expansion 
curves approach these theoretical curves if the conditions are right, but 
due to friction of valves, heat flow through walls, and other factors the 
theoretical curves are very seldom followed exactly. HoAvever, a knowl- 
edge of these three fundamental curves is necessary to fully understand 
the various heat engine cycles. The writer can imagine the reader who 
has studied the foregoing, saying that all of this matter on heat is very 
interesting but what has it got to do with aviation engines and their basis 
of operation. Aviation engines are a form of heat engine and it is by the 
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pressure produced on the pistons due to the expansion of the ignited gas 
charge that heat energy is converted into mechanical energy. Losses of 
heat are inevitable in this conversion process and the engine that loses the 
least heat is the most efficient type. 

The effective piston ])ressure diagram at Fig. 30 shows how an indicator 
diagram can be developed and the pressure on the piston of a four-stroke 
cycle gas-engine can be shown graphically. The vertical scale shows pres- 
sure in pounds per scjuare inch. It will be seen that during the suction 
stroke of the piston and for a short period on the compression stroke the 
pressure is less than atmospheric, rising to about 60 pounds just prior to 



Fig. 31. — Graphic Diagram Showing Amount of Heat Energy Obtained by Combus- 
tion of Fuel Actually Utilized for Flying in the Form of Propeller Thrust in Average 
Water-Cooled Gasoline Engine. 

ignition, which takes place at the end of the compression stroke. The rise 
in pressure is very rapid, reaching nearly 240 pounds per square inch due 
to the explosion. This is four times the compression pressure indicated, 
puring the expansion stroke the pressure drops to about 30 pounds per 
square inch at which point the exhaust valve opens and during the follow- 
ing exhaust or scavenging stroke the pressure drops to atmospheric as 
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indicated by the zero line. A proper understanding of the fundamental 
heat laws will enable the student to easily follow discussions of heat en- 
gine theory and will enable one to make comparisons between different 
engine types as relate to thermal efficiency as well as understanding the 
more visible and easily understood points involving the mechanism of the 
engines and their mechanical efficiency. 

Graphic Representation of Fuel Efficiency. — As an example, the fuel 
efficiency, or actual proportion of the total B.t.u. contained in the fuel 
burned that is effectively utilized at the propeller for flying is given at 
Fig. 31. Starting with 100%, we find various inevitable losses, and while 
the figures given will vary with different types of engines and their instal- 
lation they are valuable as a guide and the values given may be considered 
typical for a water-cooled engine. The heat loss through the jackets may 
vary and in engines exhausting directly into the air, the muffler losses may 
be eliminated, or at least, greatly reduced, though any form of gas collector 
ring or exhaust manifold will introduce jniwer losses varying in degree with 
the back pressure. 


QUESTIONS FOR REVIEW 

1. What is a four-cycle engine*^ 

2. Name two typos of two-cycic engines and iiulicafc how tliey dilTer. 

3. What causes fresh gas to fill engine cylinders'' 

4. What is the function of the exhaust stroke'^ 

5. What advantages arc obtained by supercharging in two-tycio engines^ 
(\ What is heat; work; energy'' 

7. What is the relation of heat and work^ 

8. Outline the first law of gases. 

9. What is absolute temperature"'' 

10. What is the dilfcreiice between i.sothcmial and adiabatiL expansiuii? 
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Theory of the Heat Engine — Early Gas Enpne Forms — The Isothermal Law — ^The 
Adiabatic Law — Temperature Computations — Heat Energy Converted to Me- 
chanical Work — Results of Impure Charge — Tests With Air and Gas Mixtures — 
Efficiency of Conversion of Heat to Power — Requisites for Best Power Effect — 
Thermodynamics of Aircraft Engines^Heat Loss to Cooling System— The Com- 
bustion Process — Turbulence of Great Value — Stratified Charge — Detonation 
Prevention Important — Diesel Engines for Aircraft — Four-Stroke Diesel Engine 
Action — Two-Stroke Diesel Engine Action — Port Scavenging Type — Overhead 
Valve Scavenging Type — High Speed Diesel Engines — Marine Diesel Engines 
Very Heavy — Diesel Mean Effective Pressure Low — Liquid Fuel Atomization a 
Problem — Aircraft Diesel Engines Not Yet Available — The Attendu Solid Injec- 
tion Oil Engine — Elements of the Attendu Fuel System — Results of Navy Tests. 

The laws controlling the elements that create a ])ower by their expan- 
sion by heat due to combustion, when properlv’^ understood, become a mat- 
ter of comi)utation in rej^^ard to their value as an aoent for t^eneratinj^ 
I)ower in the various kinds of e\i)losive engines The method of heatin^^ 
the elements of power in e\i)l()sive engines ^Teatly w idens the limits of 
teTn])crature as available in other ty]>es of heat enr^ines. Tt dis])oses of 
many of the practical troubles of hot-air, and even of steam-engines, in the 
simplicity and directness of a])t)lication of the elements of ])ower. Tn the 
ex])losive en.i>'ine the difficulty of conveyin.i^ heat for i)roducinf^ expansive 
effect by convection is dis])laced by the generation of the reciuired heat 
within the cylinder containinj^ the expansive element and at the instant of 
its useful w'ork. The low conductivity of heat to and from air has been 
the g’reat obstacle in the practical development of the hot-air engine, now' 
obsolete as a source of power and only seen as an interestinjr scientific toy 
by the present generation, and the w^'iste of heat in steam boiler flues also 
accounts for the low' thermal efficiency of the steam-engine. On the con- 
trary, it has become the source (»f economy and jiracticability in the de- 
velo]unent of the internal-combustion enj^ine. 

Theory of the Heat Engine. — The action of air, gas, and the vapors of 
gasoline and jietroleum oil, whether singly or mixed, is affected by changes 
of tem])erature ])ractically in nearly the same ratio; but when the elements 
that produce combustion are interchcanged in confined spaces, there is a 
marked difference of effect. The oxygen of the air, the hydrogen and car- 
bon of a gas, or vaiior of gasoline or petroleum oil are the elements that 
by combustion produce heat to expand the nitrogen of the air and the 
w'atery vapor produced by the union of the oxygen in the air and the hy- 
drogen in the gas, as well as also the monoxide and carbonic-acid gas that 
may be formed by the union of the carbon of gas or va]>or with ])art of the 
oxygen of the air. The various mixtures as betw'een air and gas, or air 
and vapor, wdth the jiroportion of the ])roducts of combustion left in the 
Cylinder from a ]irevious combustion, form the elements to be considered 
in estimating the amount of jiressure that may be obtained by their com- 
bustion and expansive force. 
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Miscellaneous Engine Terms Defined. — The following terms used in 
this treatise have been defined by the National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics and arc used in the sense given by the standard definitions, 
brake mean effective pressure — The net unit pres.sure which, if ap])lied 
during the power strokes to the pi.stons of an engine having no me- 
chanical losses, would produce the given brake horsepower at the 
stated speed. 

dry weight of an engine — The weight of the engine, including carburetor 
and ignition systems complete, propeller hul) assembly, reduction gears, 
if any, Init excluding exhaust manifolds, oil and water. If the starter 
is built into the engine as an integral part of the structure, its weight 
shall be included. 

fixed powerplant weight for a given airplane — The weight of the engine, 
including ignition, carburetor and induction systems complete. ])ro- 
peller and hub, exhaust manifolds, radiator and water, if used, with all 
interconnecting wires, controls, tanks, and pii)es, lubricating oil tem- 
perature regulators, Ihc oil contained in the engine crankcase, and the 
starting gear attached to the engine, but excluding fuel, oil, and en- 
gine instruments. 

maximum horsepower of an engine — The maximum horsepower which an 
engine can develop. 

maximum revolutions — 1'he number of revolutions ]>cr minute corre- 
sponding to the maximum horsepower, 
rated horsepower of an engine — The average horsepower devclojicd by an 
engine of a given tyi)e in jiassing the standard 50-hour eudurance test, 
rated revolutions — The number of revolutions corresponding to the rated 
horse] )ower. 

specific fuel (or oil) consumption — The weight of fuel (or oil) consumed 
per brake horse])ower-hour. 

weight per horsepower — The dry weight of an engine divided by the rated 
horsej)ower. 

Early Gas-Engine Forms. — The working process of the explosive motor 
may be divided into three ])rinci]:)al types: 1. Motors with charges igniting 
at constant volume without compression, such as the Lenoir, ITugon, and 
other similar types now abandoned because they w^ere so wasteful in fuel 
and power effect. 2. Motors with charges igniting at constant ])ressure 
with compression, in which a receiver is charged by a pump and the gases 
burned while being atlmilted to the motor cylinder, such as types of the 
Simon and Brayton engine also obsolete. 3. Motors with charges igniting 
at constant volume with variable compression, such as the later two- and 
four-cycle motors with comi)ression of the indrawn charge; limited to some 
extent in the two-cycle ty])e and variable in the four-cycle type with the 
ratios of the clearance space in the cylinder. This principle produces the 
explosive motor of greatest efficiency. 

The phenomena of the brilliant light and its accompanying heat at the 
moment of explosion have been witnessed in the experiments of Dugald 
Clerk in England, the illumination lasting throughout the stroke; but in 
regard to time in a four-cycle engine, the incandescent state exists only 
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one-quarter of the running^ time. Thus the time interval, together with 
the nonconductibility of the gases, makes the phenomena of a very high- 
temperature combustion within the comparatively cool walls of a metal 
cylinder a practical possibility because the metal has time to cool off be- 
tween explosions even though the time interval be extremely small. 

The Isothermal Law. — The natural laws, long since promulgated by 
Boyle, Gay Lussac, and others, on the subject of the expansion and com- 
pression of gases by force and by heat, and their variable pressures and 
temperatures when confined, arc conceded to be practically true and ap- 
plicable to all gases, whether single, mixed, or combined as the writer has 
previously pointed out. 

The law formulated by Boyle only relates to the comj)ression and ex- 
pansion of gases without a change of tem])erature, and is stated in these 
words : 

If ihc trill perat arc of a (/os hr hr ft ronstani, its prrssurr or rlostir forre will 
vary invrrsrly as tlir volume it orcupirs. 

It is ex])resse(l in the formula B X V — C, or pressure X volume = con- 
C C 

stant. Hence, — — V and - — P. 

P V 

Thus the curve formed by increments of pressure during the expansion 
or compression of a given volume of gas without change of temperature 
is designated as the isothermal curve in which the volume multiplied by 
the pressure is a constant value in expansion, and inversely the pressure 
divided by the volume is a constant value in com])rcssing a gas. 

But as compression and expansion of gases recpiire the expenditure of 
energy or force for their accomplishment mechanically, or by the applica- 
tion or abstraction of heat chemically or by convection ; a second condition 
becomes involved, which was formulated into a law of thermodynamics by 
Gay Lussac under the following conditions: A given volume of gas under 
a free piston expands by heat and contracts by the loss of heat, its volume 
causing a proportional movement of a free i)iston et[ual to V::73 of the 
cylinder volume for each degree Centigrade dilTerencc in temperature, or 
V4S12 volume for each degree Fahrenheit. With a fixed piston 

(constant volume), the pressure is increased or decreased by an increase or 
decrease of heat in the same proportion of P^^'t of its pressure for each 
degree Centigrade, or Vit)2 P*^^^ pressure for each degree Fahrenheit 

change in temperature. This is the natural seciuence of the law of me- 
chanical equivalent, which is a necessary deduction from the principle that 
nothing in nature can be lost or wasted, for all the heat that is imparted 
to or abstracted from a gaseous body must be accounted for, either as heat 
or its equivalent transformed into some other form of energy. In the case 
of a piston moving in a cylinder by the expansive force of heat in a gaseous 
body, all the heat expended in expansion of the gas is turned into work; 
the balance must be accounted for in absorption by the cylinder or radia- 
tion, as clearly shown at F'ig. 31 . The small amount that is converted into 
mechanical energy at the propeller is apparent. 
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The Adiabatic Law. — This theory is equally applicable to the cooling 
of gases by abstraction of heat or by cooling due to expansion by the mo- 
tion of a piston. The denominators of these heat fractions of expansion or 
contraction represent the absolute zero of cold below the freezing-point of 
water, and read — 273° C. or — 492.66° = — 460.66° F. below zero; and, 
as previously explained, these are the starting-points of reference in com- 
puting the heat expansion in gas-engines. According to Boyle’s law, called 
the first law of gases, there are but two characteristics of a gas and their 
variations to be considered, vi:;., volume and pressure: while by the law of 
Gay Lussac, called the second law of gases, a third is added, consisting of 
the value of the absolute teini^erature, counting from absolute zero to the 
temperatures at which the operations take ])lace. This is the Adiabatic law. 



Fig. 32. — Diagram Isothermal and Adiabatic Lines. 


The ratio of the variation of the three conditions — volume, pressure, 
and heat — from the absolute zero temperature has a certain rate, in which 
the volume multiplied by the ])ressure and the product divided by the ab- 
solute temperature ecpials the ratio of expansion for each degree. If a 
volume of air is contained in a cylinder having a piston and fitted with an 
indicator, the piston, if moved to and fro slowly, will alternately compress 
and expand the air, and the indicator pencil will trace a line or lines iifion 
the card, which lines register the change of pressure and volume occurring 
in the cylinder. If the piston is perfectly free from leakage, and it be sup- 
posed that the temperature of the air is kept quite constant, then the line 
so traced is called an Isothermal line, and the pressure at any point when 
multiplied by the volume is a constant, according to Boyle’s law, 

pv =r a constant. 

If, however, the piston is moved very rapidly, the air will not remain at 
constant temperature, but the temperature will Increase because work has 
been done upon the air, and the heat has no time to escape by conduction. 
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If no heat whatever is lost by any cause, the line will be traced over and 
over again by the indicator pencil, the cooling by expansion doing work 
precisely equalling the healing by compression. This is the line of no trans- 
mission of heat, therefore known as Adiabatic. 

The expansion of a gas Y 073 of its volume for every degree Centigrade, 
added to its temperature, is etpial to the decimal .00.366, the coefficient of 
expansion for Centigrade units. To any given volume of a gas, its expan- 
sion may be computed by multiplying the coefficient by the number of de- 
grees, and by reversing the process the degree of acquired heat may be 
obtained approximately. These methods are not strictly in conformity with 
the absolute mathematical formula, because there is a small increase in the 
increment of exi)ansion of a dry gas, and there is also a slight difference 
in the increment of expansion due to moisture in the atmosphere and to the 
vapor of water formed by the union of the hydrogen and oxygen in the 
combustion chamber of exj)losive engines. 

Temperature Computations. — The ratio of expansion on the Fahrenheit 
scale is derived from the absolute temperdture below the freezing-point of 

1 

water (32"^) to corres])ond with the Centigrade scale; therefore — 

492.66 


.(X)20297, the ratio of ex])ansion from 32 ’ for each degree rise in temperature 
on the Fahrenheit scale. As an example, if the temjierature of any volume 
of air or gas at constant volume is raised, say from (>()“ lo 2,(XX)‘' h., the in- 

1 

crease in temperature will he 1,940' . The ratio will be — .0019206. 

520.66 


Then by the formula: 

Ratio X acquired temp. X initial pressure — the gauge pressure; and 
.(X)192()6 X E^MO X 14.7 = 54.77 lbs. 

abs(dute pressure 

Bv another formula, a convenient ratio is obtained by 

absolute temp. 


14.7 

520.66 


.028233; then, using the difference of temperature as before. 


.028233 X 1,940" ~ 54.77 lbs. pressure. 

By another formula, leaving out a small increment due to specific heat 

at high temperatures : 

Atmospheric pressure X ab.solute temp. + acquired temp. ^ ^ ^ 
Absolute temp. + initial temp. 

pressure due to the accpiired tenifierature, from which the atmospheric pres- 
sure is deducted for the gauge pressure. Using the foregoing example, we 


14.7 X 460.66° + 2 , 000 ° 
69.47 — 14.7 - 


54.77. 


the 


gauge pressure, 


have 


460.66 + 60" 
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460.66 beinp the absolute temperature for zero Fahrenheit. 

For obtaininj^ the volume of expansion of a gas from a given increment 
of heat, we haVe the approximate formula: 

Volume X absolute tcmix + accpiired temp. 

II. heated volume. In ap- 

Absolute temp. -(- initial temp. 

plying this formula to the foregoing examjde, the figures become : 

460.66° 4- 2,000° 

I- X = 4.72604 volumes. 

460.66 + 60° 

From this last term the gauge jiressurc may be obtained as follows : 

III. 4.72604 X 14.7 = 60.47 lbs. abso-lute — 14.7 lbs. atmosi>heric pressure 
= 54.77 lbs. gauge pressure ; which is the theoretical i)re.ssure due to heating air 
in a confined space, or at constant volume from 60° to 2,000° F. 

By inversion of the heat formula for absolute pressure we have the formula 
for the acquired heat, derived from combustion at constant volume from atmos- 
pheric pressure to gauge pressure ]>lus atmospheric ])ressure as derived from 
Example I., by which the expression 

absolute pressure X absolute temp. -|~ initial temp, 
initial absolute iiressure 

= absolute tem]ierature -f- temperature of combustion, from which the ac- 
quired temperature is obtained by subtracting the absolute temperature. 

69.47 X 460.66 -f 60 

Then, for example, = 2,460.66, and 2,460.66 — 460.66 

14.7 

= 2,000°, the theoretical heat t)f combustion. The dropping of terminal 
decimals makes a small decimal difference in the result in the different 
formulas. 

Heat Energy Converted to Mechanical Work. — By Joule’s law of the 
mechanical equivalent of heat, whenever heat is imparted to an elastic body, 
as air or gas, energy is generated and mechanical work produced by the 
expansion of the air or gas. When the heat is imparted by combustion 
within a cylinder containing a movable piston, the mechanical work be- 
comes an amount measurable by the observed ])ressure and movement of 
the piston. The heat generated by the explosive elements and the expan- 
sion of the noncombining elements of nitrogen and water vapor that may 
have been injected into the cylinder as moisture in the air, and the water 
vapor formed by the union of the oxygen of the air with the hydrogen of 
the gas, all add to the energy of the work from their expansion by the heat 
of internal combustion. As against this, the absorption of heat by the walls 
of the cylinder, the piston, and cylinder-head or clearance walls, becomes a 
modifying condition in the force imparted to the moving piston. 

It is found that when any explosive mixture of air and gas or hydro- 
carbon vapor is fired, the pressure falls far short of the pressure computed 
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from the theoretical efTect of the heat produced, and from gauging the ex- 
pansion of the contents of a cylinder. It is now well known that in practice 
the high efficiency which is promised by theoretical calculation is never re- 
alized ; but it must always be remembered that the heat of combustion is 
the real agent, and that the gases and vapors are but the medium for the 
conversion of inert elements of power into the activity of energy by their 
chemical union. The theory of combustion has been the leading stimulus 


Outlet 



Overhead Valve Scavenging 2-Cycle Diesel Engine 

Fig. 32A.— -Diagrams Explaining and Comparing Action of Two-Cycle Diesel Engines 
with Port and Valve Scavenging. 
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to large expectations with inventors and constructors of explosive motors; 
its entanglement with the modifying elements in practice has often delayed 
the best development in construction, and as yet no really positive design 
of best form or action seems to have been accomplished, although great 
progress has been made during the past decade in the development of speed, 
reliability, economy, and power output of the individual units of this now 
universally applicable prime mover. 

Results of Impure Charge. — One of the most serious difficulties in the 
practical development of pressure, due to the theoretical computations of 
the pressure value of the full heat, is probably caused by imparting the 
heat of the fresh charge to the balance of the previous charge that has been 
cooled by expansion from the maximum pressure to near the atmospheric 
pressure of the exhaust. The retardation in the velocity of combustion of 
perfectly mixed elements is now well known from experimental trials with 

TABLE I 

Kx]>lf)si()n at Constant Volninc in a ('loscd Cliaml')cr 




T enip of 
Injection 
Eahr. 

Time 

Observed 

Com- 


Mixture Injceleil 

of Explo- 
sion 
Second 

(iaugc 

I’ressure. 

Pounds 

puted 
T emp 
Eahr. 

1 volume 

gas to 14 volumes air 

64** 

0 45 

40 

1,483" 

1 “ 

“ “13 

sr 

0 31 

51 5 

1,8.S9" 

1 " 

“ “ 12 

51" 

0 24 

60. 

2,195" 

1 “ 

“ “11 

51" 

0 17 

61. 

2,228" 

1 “ 

“ “ {) “ 

(.2° 

0 08 

78. 

c 

rr> 

oc 

1 “ 

H tt •J <t tt 

02" 

O.Of) 

87. 

3,151" 

1 “ 

“ “ 6 

51" 

0 04 

90. 

3,257" 

1 “ 

i< a <t 41 

51" 

0 055 

91. 

3,293" 

1 “ 

<4 44 ^ 44 4. 

00° 

0 ir> 

80 

2,871' 


measured quantities ; but the principal difficulty in applying these condi- 
tions to the practical work of an explosive engine where a necessity for a 
large clearance space cannot be obviated, is in the inability to obtain a 
maximum effect from the imperfect mixture and the mingling of the prod- 
ucts of the last cxjdosion with the new mixture, which ])ro(luces a clouded 
dondition that makes the ignition of the mass irregular or chattering, as 
observed in the ex])ansion lines of indicator cards ; but this must not be 
confounded with the reaction of the spring in the indicator or irregularities 
due to the action of other parts of the indicator mechanism. 

Stratification of the mixture has been claimed as taking place in the 
clearance chamber of the cylinder by some authorities ; but this is not con- 
sidered a satisfactory explanation by others in view of the vortical effect of 
the violent injection of the air and gas or vai)or mixture. It certainly can- 
not become a perfect mixture in the lime of a stroke of a high-speed motor 
of the two-cycle class. In a four-cycle engine, making 1,500 revolutions 
per minute, the injection and compression in any one cylinder take place 
in one twenty-fifth of a second — formerly considered far too short a time 
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for a perfect infusion of the elements of combustion but now very easily 
taken care of despite the extremely hip^h speed of numerous aviation and 
automobile powerplants. When we consider that hip^h-speed automobile 
racing engines have exceeded 8,000 r.p.m. it will be seen that the injection 
and compression in any one cylinder must take place in one-hundredth of 
a second or even less time. The preceding table shows the results of some 
early experiments and is of interest because it gives comparative values for 
difTerent mixtures and compression pressures. 

Tests with Air and Gas Mixtures. — In an examination of the times of 
ex])losion and the corres])onding ])ressures in both tables Nos. 1 and 2 it 
Avill be seen that a mixture of one ])art gas to six ])arts air is the most effec- 
tive and will give the highest mean pressure in a gas-engine. There is a 
limit to the relative proportions of illuminating gas and air mixture that 
is ex])losive, somewhat variable, de])cnding upon the proportion of hydro- 
gen in the gas. With ordinary coal-gas, one of gas to fifteen parts of air; 
and on the lower end of the scale, one volume of gas to ttvo parts air, are 
nonexplosive. With gasoline vapor the explosive effect ceases at one to 
sixteen, and a saturated mixture t)f e(|ual volumes of vapor and air will not 
explode, while the most intense explosive effect is from a mixture of one 
part vapor to nine j)arls air. In the use of gasoline and air mixtures from 
a carburetor, the best effect is from one part saturated air to eight parts 
/free air. These figures were (obtained by tests made under certain specific 
conditions and values given may vary in tests made under other conditions 
and with a different set up of apparatus. 


TABLE II 

Properties and Explosive Temperature of ,i Mixture of One Part of Illuminating Gas of 
660 Thermal Units per Culue Ftiol with Various Proixjrtiuns of Air Without Mixture 
of C'harge with the Products of a Previous Explosion 


Proportion, Air to Gas, 
by Volumes 

1 

Pounds in One Cubic 
Foot of Mixture 

Specific 
Heat Unit 
to Kaise 1 
Falir 

Constant 

Pressure 

Heat. 

s Ke(|uireil 

Lb 1 Deg. 
’Illicit 

Constant 

Volume 

1 leat to 
Raise One 
Cubic 
Foot of 
Mixture 

1 Deg. 

Fa hr. 

Heat Lhiits Evolved by 
Combustion 

Ratio 

Col. 

(i 

Usual Combustion 
Efficiency 

Usual Rise of Tempera- 
ture due to Explosion 
at Constant Volume 

6 to 1 . . . 

.074195 

.2668 

.1913 

.014189 

94.28 

6644.6 

.465 

3090 

7 to 1 . . . 

.075012 

.2628 

.1882 

.014116 

82. 

5844.4 

.518 

3027 

8 to 1 .... 

.075647 

.2598 

.1858 

.014059 

73.33 

5216.1 

.543 

2832 

9 to 1... 

.076155 

.2575 

.1846 

.014013 

66. 

4709.9 

.56 

2637 

10 to 1 . . . 

.076571 

.2555 

.1825 

.013976 

60. 

4293. 

.575 

2468 

11 to 1 ... 

.076917 

.2540 

.1813 

.013945 

55. 

3944. 

.585 

2307 

12 to 1 . . . 

.077211 

J2526 

.1803 

.013922 

50.77 

3646.7 

.58 

2115 
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The weig^hl of a cubic foot of and air mixture as g'iven in Col. 2 
Table 2 is found by adding the number of volumes of air multiplied by its 
weight, 0807, to one volume of gas (if weight .035 pound per cubic foot 
and dividing by the total number of volumes ; for example, as in the table, 

.5192 

6X .0807 = =.074105 as in the first line, and so on for any mixture 

7 

or for other gases of different specific weight jicr culiic foot. The heat 
units evolved by coml)ustion of the mixture (Col. 6) are obtained by divid- 
ing the total heat units in a cubic foot of gas l)y the total proportion of the 

660 

mixture, = 94.28 as in Ihe first line of the tal)le. Col. 5 is obtained by 

multiplying the weight of a cubic foot c^f the mixture in Col. 2 by the spe- 

Col.6 

cific heat at a constant volume (Col. 4), Col. 7 the total heat 

Col. 5 

ratio, of which ('ol. 8 gives the usual comlmstion efficiency — Col.7X Col. 
8 gives the a])Solute rise in tem])erature of a pure mixture, as given in Col. 9. 

The many recorded ex])erimerts made to solve the discrepancy between 
the theoretical and the actual heat develo])ment and resulting pressures in 
the cylinder of an explosive motor, to which much discussion has lieen given 
as to the possibilities of dissociation and the increased specific heat of the 
elements of combustion and noncom1)Ustion, as well, also, of absorption 
and radiation of heat, liave as yet furni.shed no alisolutely satisfactory con- 
clusion as to what really takes ])lace within the cylinder walls. There seems 
to be very little known about dissociation, and somewhat vague theories 
have been advanced to explain the jihenomenon. 

The fact is, nevertheless, apparent as shown in the production of water 
and other jiroducer gases liy the use of steam in contact with highly incan- 
descent fuel. It is kmiwn that a maximum exjilosive mixture of jiiire gases, 
as hydrogen and oxygen or carbonic oxide and oxygen, suffers a contrac- 
tion of one-third their volume liy comliustion to their comjiounds, steam or 
carbonic acid. Tn the ex])losive mixtures in the cylinder of a motor, how- 
ever, the combining elements form so small a jirojiortion of the contents 
of the cylinder that the shrinkage of their volume amounts to no more than 
three per cent of the cylinder volume. This hy no means accounts for the 
great heat and jiressure differences between the theoretical and actual 
effects. 

Efficiency of Conversion of Heat to Power. — The utilization of heat 
in any heat engine has long been a theme of inquiry and experiment with 
scientists and engineers, for the purpose of obtaining the best practical con- 
ditions and construction of heat engines that would represent the highest 
efficiency or the nearest approach to the theoretical value of heat, as meas- 
ured by empirical laws that have been derived from experimental re- 
searches relating to its ultimate volume. It is well known that the steam- 
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eng'ine returns only from twelve to eij^^hteen ]')er cent of the power clue to 
the heat g-enerated hy the fuel, about 25 ]>er cent of the total heat being* lost 
in the chimney, the only use of which is to create a draught for the fire; the 
balance, some 60 ]icr cent, is lost in the exhaust and by radiation. The 
problem of utmost utilization of force in steam has nearly reached its limit. 
The efficiency of a highly relined gasoline-engine may reach 24 to 30 per 
cent, though the usual figures for automobile engines is 22 ])er cent, while 
the Diesel engine has shown values of over 40 per cent thermal efficiency. 

The intcrnal-coml)Ustion system of creating power is now well estab- 
lished in practice, and is settling into definite shape by repeated trials and 
modification of details, so as to give somewhat reliable data as to what may 
be exjiected from th(‘ various tv]>es when used as a tirime mover. P'or small 
and large powers, the gasoline-engines are forging ahead at a rapid rate, 
filling the numerous wants of the engineering as well as the aeronautical 
world for a ])o\v(t that does not reijuire ex]>ensive care, that is jierfectly 
safe at all times under normal conditiims of use, that can be used in any 
place in the wide world to which its comentrated fuel can be conveyed, 
and that has eliminated the constant handling of crude bulky fuel and 
water, as the steam-engine recpiires Avhen fired with coal. 

Requisites for Best Power Effect. — The utilization of heat in a gas- 
engine is mainly due to the manner in which the products entering into 
combusli(.)n are distributed in relation to the movement of the piston. 
The investigation of the foremost e:q)onent of the theory of the explosive 
motor was ])ro])hetic in consideration of the later realization of the best 
conditions under which these motors can be made to meet the require- 
ments of economy and jiract icability. As early as 1S62, Beau de Rocha 
announced, in regard to the coining power, that four requisites were the 
basis of ojieration for economy and best effect. 1. The greatest possible 
cylinder volume ^vith the least t^^’J^siblc cooling surface. 2, The greatest 
possible rapidity of expansion. Tlence, speed. 3. The greatest possi- 
ble expansion. Long stroke. 4. d'h(‘ greatest |x;ssible pressure at the com- 
mencement of expansion. Uigh eoinpression. That he was not far wrong 
and that he had a good understanding of the problem involved even at that 
early date is borne out by c\ents that have trans])ired since his first con- 
ception of the basic jiriuciples he enumerated over 65 year.s ago. 

Thermodynamics of Aircraft Engines. — In a jiaper entitled "The Ther- 
modynamics of Aircraft JMigincs” published in the Journal of the Royal 
Aeronautical Society of England, in February, 1924, Mr. H. R. Ricardo, the 
well known internal-combustion engine authority covers the subject of 
ideal efficiency and why it cannot be conqiletely realized in a very thorough 
and interesting manner. In this papier, the purpose of which was to outline 
the chief thermodynamic problems in connection with gasoline engines, 
especially those used in aircraft, Mr. Ricardo first discusses the factors that 
prevent the attaining of the itleal air-cycle efficiency. Following the state- 
ment that the power out])ut and the efficiency of any internal-combustion 
engine depend primarily on the ratio of expansion, since this governs the 
proportion of the total heat supply which can be converted into useful work 
on the piston, it is shown that ideal efficiency pre-supposes two conditions: 
(a) that the working medium is pure dry air and (h) that no interchange 
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of heat between the air and the surroundings walls or from the previous 
cycle takes place. The points brougsht out in the discussion of the factors 
that hinder the realization of ideal engsine efficiency are indicated below. 

The increase of specific heal at higsh temperatures re])resents a dead loss 
as compared with the air-cycle basis, since it means in effect that any heat 
added at higsh temperatures is not accompanied by so larg;e an increase in 
pressure as at the lower tcm])cratiires. At the temperatures prevailing 
due to combustion in an aircraft engine or indeed in any gasoline-engine, 
namely, between 1,80C) and 2..S(X) deg. Cent. (3,272 and 4,532 deg. Fahr.), the 
loss due to the change of the specific heat is of a very large order and 
constitutes the greatest discre])ancy between the practically possible and 
the air-cycle ideal. Dissociation of the products of combustion at high 
temperatures does not ])lay such havoc with the power and the efiiciency 
as the change of the specific heat, because it occurs to an ap])reciable ex- 
tent only at very high temperatures, .so that as the expansion jmoceeds and 
the temperatures fall, re-combination with a corresponding liberation of 
heat takes place and a part of the lost heat is recovered, in time for some, 
though not the full, use to be made of it. 

Heat Loss to Cooling System. — Heat loss to the jackets is yet another 
factor that i)revents the attaining of the ideal air-cycle efficiency. If in 
an aeronautic engine of good modern design the entire flow of heat to the 
jackets could be sipipressed, the net gain in ])ower and efiiciency would be 
about eight per cent. It is clear that the above-mentioned three main 
sources of loss are directly dependent upon the flame temperature and that 
if we can reduce this teiiiiierature, we shall at once gain in efficiency. Nor 
is that all, for nearly 90 per cent of present-day engine troubles are due 
directly or indirectly to excessive heat flow: directly in the form of burnt- 
out valves, sparkplugs and pistons ; indirectly in the form of carbonized 
oil, gummed-u]) piston-rings and defective cylinder and combustion head 
parts lubrication. 

With reference to the interchange of heat between the residual products 
of the last cycle and the fresh mixture, the value of absorbing the heat of 
the products of the previous cycle is stressed. The influence of the latent 
heat of vaporization of a fuel is often overlooked, yet it is the one char- 
acteristic above all else which determines the power output available from 
an engine. The fuel with the highest latent-heat will give the highest 
power output, provided it is volatile enough. Mr. Ricardo discusses the 
difference in this respect between the engine working on the explosiim 
cycle and the compression-ignition engine. Regarding the pre-burning 
of the mixture during the suction and the compression stroke, it is stated 
that it is difficult to prove convincingly the presence of this pre-burning, 
though there can be little doubt as to its existence; it is still more difficult 
to determine its extent, which is controlled clearly by both the time ele- 
ment and the temperature of the surface. In the ordinary engine cylinder 
the only surface that is likely to cause pre-burning is the head of the 
exhaust-valve, and the extent of pre-burning from this surface probably 
varies as something like the cube of its temperature. 

The Combustion Process.—Taking up the question of the actual process 
of combustion in an engine cylinder, Mr, Ricardo says in part; 
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“As a mental picture the writer prefers to regard the ])rocess as though 
it developed in two entirely distinct stages, one the growth and the de- 
velopment of a self-propagating nucleus of flame and the other the dis- 
tribution of this flame throughout the combustion-chamber. The former 
is a chemical process depending upon the nature of the fuel, upon both the 
temperature and the pressure and also upon what Tizard terms the tem- 
perature coefficient of the fuel, that is the relation between the flame tem- 
perature and the rate of acceleration. The second stage is a mechanical 
one, pure and simple. I have suggested that these two stages arc separate 
and distinct, but they must, of course, interact u])on one another to some 
extent, for exanii)le the higher the flame temj^erature and the more rapid 
the rate of burning, the more rapidly will combustion spread with a given 
rate of turbulence.” 

Discussing the first stage in the process of combustion, Mr. Ricardo 
describes at length two long series of experiments that have been carried 
out by Penning at the National Physical Laboratory and by Tizard and 
Pye at his laboratory. 

Turbulence of Great Value. — The second stage, it is stated, depends 
upon turlnilence, without which no internal-combustion engine could run. 
The two essential functions of turbulence are [a) to spread inflammation 
and {h') to scour away the stagnant layer of mixture wdiich, clinging closely 
to the cold cylinder walls, can get rid of its heat so rapidly as either to 
escape combustion altogether or to burn so late in the cx])ansion stroke 
as to be of very little value. An increase of turlnilence results in the 
following : 

(1) The stagnant layer of gas adhering to the walls is scoured away and 

brought into use 

(2) Idle rate of inflammaticui is hastened; but 

(fi) 'idle heat loss to the w'alls is increased : and 

(4) After a certain jicnnt there is a tendency to reduce the possible 
range of Ininiing 

Mr. Ricardo states further that experiments wdiich he has carried out 
recently indicate that each fuel has an o])timum degree of turbulence be- 
yond which any further disturbance results merely in excessive heat-loss 
and a narrow ing of the jiossible mixture-range, while he has succeeded in 
reaching such a degree of turbulence as to prevent ignition altogether, 
presumably by the dissipation (d the nucleus of flame before it can become 
fully established at the l)lug iioints; in other words, the draft may be such 
as to blow out the candle. The importance is stressed of determining how 
far the rate of burning and detonation are dependent upon jiressure alone 
as distinct from temperature, and Mr. Ricardo expresses his conviction that 
under actual working conditions, pressure and pressure alone plays a 
supremely important part, but it is very difficult to prove this because the 
temperature control at best is somewhat indeterminate. 

Stratified Charge. — Reference is made to stratifying the charge, sepa- 
rating it into two component parts, one consisting of a comparatively 
rich and rapid-burning gasoline-air mixture, in the neighborhood of the 
sparkplug, and the other of pure air to act as a diluent; these two compo- 
nents being kept more or less separate until after the ignition of the first. 
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By such means a hi^jh initial flame temperature is obtained ; but, as soon as 
inflammation is fairly started, the flame temperature is reduced by dilution 
with the excess air present in the cylinder. Experimental work in this 
connection is described, and the advanta^i^es of stratification are stated, 
especially for aircraft. 1’hc advanta^'cs and the draw backs of supercharginfr 
are discussed, and it is stated that if one nT)rks with a stratified charge, 
one can then supercharj^c to almost any extent. In this connection the 
comparative suita])ility of a sleeve valve arul a popj)ct valve eng'ine were 
discussed and advanta^:;es of the sleeve valve were broiij^dit out. 

Detonation Prevention Important. — To sum up, thee bi.i^i^est item of loss 
is that due to the chaii.^-c of the specific heat; next comes the direct heat- 
loss to the c_vhii<l(‘r walls, followed by detonation whu'h limits the exjian- 
sion that can usefully be cmplo\ed. dissociation anrl jire-buruin”*. 'I'lie first 
two are both directly de|)en(lent uixni the flame temperature and the next 
two largely so. Anything therefore that can be done to reduce the flame 
temperature will be a direct j^ain, but with all fuels except hydrogen a 
very high temjierature is needed to promote combustum; it would seem 
therefore that it is necessary to concentrate on ti*} iiig to stratify the charge 
and by so doing tr}’, in effect, to mislead the mixture by allowing a high 
flame temperature at the start but diluting it immediately afterward. 

Pre-burning is no doubt a serious trouble, for not only is some of the 
charge lost but, A\heii the temjierature is raised iirematurely, detonation 
is provoked, and so a low'er conpiression must be used than would other- 
wise be necessary. Hot exhaust valves arc the main, almost the sole, 
cause of pre-burning, wdiich can be eliminated almost entirely by the use 
of sleeve valves, as they involve no highly heated surfaces in the com- 
bustion-chamber. Cooling the exhaust valve by use of salt in the hollow 
stem and head also reduces the valve head tcm]>eraturc. 

In conclusion, Mr Kieardo savs: 

‘Tf the writer had at this moment to design engines for aircraft, he 
would, for the light, fast-scouting m.'ichmes, go for an air-cooled radial 
engine with ]X)i)pet valves, a very high compression, using a fuel of very 
high latent heat for getting off the ground, with ])(>ssibly a little, but cer- 
tainly only a very little, direct sipiercharging at high altitudes. Eor the 
heavier classes of machine he w'ould, in the light of present knowdedge, 
go for a water-cooled sleeve valve engine with stratified su])ercharge.” 

The first part of this now four-year-old ])rophecy relating to air-cooled 
radial engines is now i)ro])erly realized and generally followed but there 
has been no great increase in the use of stratified supercharge and sleeve 
valve water-cooled engines, only one sleeve valve engine of the Knight 
type being produced by Pan hard in France. 

Diesel Engines for Aircraft. — No considerable progress has as yet been 
made as to the development of the Diesel engine in making it suitable for 
installing in airplanes. The difificulties of design undoubtedly increase as 
the size of the engine decreases. The principle of working is as follows: — 
The engine is made in three forms, viz., as a four-stroke cycle single-engine 
shown in diagrammatic form at Fig. 33, as a two-stroke single-acting, and 
as a two-stroke double-acting engine. An es.sential feature in the actual 
Diesel engine is that it requires, j)esides its own cylinders and pistons, an 
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3Fig. 33. — Diagrammatic Arrangement of Four-Cycle Air Injection Diesel Engine Showing Auxiliary Apparatus Required- 
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auxiliary air com 2 jress(jr capable of i)roducing^ a pressure of up to 800 lbs. 
per square inch. The jjrincipal difference between the Diesel cycle and the 
ordinary fifasolinc motor cycle is that air only is compressed in the cylinder 
instead of a mixture of air and fuel. 

Four-Stroke Diesel Engine Action. — In the four-stroke Diesel engine 
there is an air inlet valve, a fuel spray valve, and exhaust valve worked by 
cams, and a valve for starting purposes. The action is as follows : 

First (down) Stroke. — The inlet valve is opened during the whole of 
the stroke, and the cylinder becomes filled with atmospheric air at atmos- 
pheric pressure. 

Second Stroke. — The air valve is closed and the y)iston returns to the 
top of the cylinder compressing the air. The clearance is so pro])ortioned 
that in ordinary working the pressure becomes about 500 lbs. i)er square 
inch and the temperature of the air about l.(XX) degrees Fahrenheit. Near 
the end of the stroke a (piantity of fuel is injected through the fuel valve 
into the cylinder by means of a blast of compressed air supplied from the 
auxiliary air com])ressor. The construction of the fuel valve is such that 
the oil is divided into a spray of fine particles. These, coming into contact 
with the very hot air, ignite automatically, and combustion takes place, 
increasing the pressure of the cylinder. 

l^hird (down) Stroke. — The fuel valve remains ojicn for about one- 
tenth of the stroke. During the jiortion of the stroke the pressure remains 
practically constant, about 600 lb. ])er scpiare inch. During the remainder 
of the stroke the products of combustion expand. This stroke is the work- 
ing stroke. 

]"ourth Stroke. — The return of the piston (during which time the ex- 
haust valve is open) drives out the burnt gases. After this the cylinder 
starts afresh. An insjiection of the diagram at h'ig. 53, which shows the 
apparatus necessary for the proper functioning of a four-stroke Diesel will 
serve to show the reader that such engines, because of auxiliary apjiaratus 
must always be heavier than the gasoline engines unless the Diesel prin- 
ciple is greatly modified. 

Two-Stroke Diesel Engine Action. — In some of the two-stroke engines 
the cylinder head is similarly fitted with fuel valve and air valve for starting 
purposes, and with an air valve called a scavenging valve, but the exhaust 
valve is replaced by ports cast in the cylinder walls. In some makes of two- 
stroke engine, scavenging ports are also cast in the sides of the cylinder. 
The cycle of operations is then as follows; — When the piston is at the 
bottom of the stroke, the cylinder is full of air at atmospheric pressure, 
which air has just been admitted through the scavenging valve. During 
the up stroke the air is conqiressed to a high pressure, and attains a high 
temperature. At the top of the stroke, fuel is injected by the blast of air 
into the hot air within the cylinder, combustion takes place, and the gases 
expand, thus acting on the piston. When the piston has reached about 
six-sevenths of the down stroke, the piston commences to uncover the 
exhaust ports cast in the cylinder walls. The scavenger valve opens and 
air is admitted under low pressure, about five pounds per square inch, which 
blows out the burnt gases and fills the cylinder with air ready for the 
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next compression stroke. Different arrangements are used by different 
makers for su])plying the scavenging air, .some makers using a separate 
air pump, other makers using a stepped or douljle piston. In the doulde- 
acting engine the piston is attached to a piston rod which works through 
a gland and metallic packing at the bottom of the cylinder. A cycle of 
operations, similar in action to that descril)cd for the two-stroke engine, 
takes place at both ends of the cylinder, but these tyi)es are very heavy and 
have been devised ])riniarily for stationary and marine applications. 

The main difficulty in applying the Diesel engine to aircraft seems to 
be in the design of parts that will be light and yet sutfcicntly strong to 
withstand the high pressure necessary in injecting fuel against pressures 
much higher than ordinarily met with in autcmiotive engines. With the 
high compression it is evident that gaseous mixtures cannot be used owing 
to pre-ignition tronl)les. Piv taking in air alone, compressing it to such 
a high degree where it is sufficiently hot to ignite injected fuel, it is possible 
to attain a higher thermal efficiency, and inasmuch as the fuel is admitted 
in successive small fiuautities, the ])ower will endure during the greater 
part of the power stroke and will be due to a scries of impulses, due to 
burning, rather than the single violent shock or high explosive pressure 
produced at the time of ex]dosion in the four-cycle engine using ordinary 
gasoline where the mixture is seldom compressed to more than 100 lbs. 
per scpiarc inch prior to ignition. The mean effective pressure in the 
Otto cycle engine results in having the maximum pressure as close to the 
inception of the power stroke as possible and as a result, with the small 
throttle o]n‘uing used in operating a ])lane at speeds under its normal 
cruising value, this means, effective pressures fall off faster than the result- 
ing diminishment in the fuel consumption justifies. This, of course, pro- 
duces relatively low thermal efficiency. This factor of engine operation at 
partially closed throttle is met wdth in automobile ]>ractice much more than 
in airplane engines which usually re()uire half throttle or better to insure 
flight so the engines are o])crating under more favorable conditions to 
secure good thermal efficiencies. 

Port-Scavenging Type. — Fig. 32 A shows a diagrammatic arrangement 
of a two-cycle, port-scavenging engine of the sim])lest type. In this sys- 
tem, the scavenging air, Avhich is furnished by an air jiump driven from 
the main crankshaft, is admitted by means of ptirls in the cylinder which 
are o])posile a row of similar exhaust jiorts. As the piston descends, the 
exhaust port is first uncovered and the exhaust gases escape. As the piston 
further descends the row of scavenging jiorts is uncovered and scavenging 
air from the scavenging pumps blown into the cylinder. This air is at from 
six to eight pounds pressure and is deflected upwards by the deflector on 
the piston and by the angle of the .scavenging ])orts. This air forces out 
most of the remaining gases and on the return of the piston the scavenging 
ports are again covered, after which the flow of scavenging air will stop. 
The piston then covers the exhaust ports and compression begins. 

Overhead Valve Scavenging Type. — With this type of two-cycle en- 
gine the scavenging air is admitted liy means of from one to four valves 
in the cylinder head as shown in the bottom series of diagrams Fig. 32 A. 
The action is as follows : 
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the Cylinder Surrounding it Act as an Air Compressor. 
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(A) Fuel is being injected into the cylinder and the piston is going 
down on its power stroke. All valves and ports are closed with the ex- 
ception of the stray valve which remains open for about 30 degrees past 
top center. 

(B) The piston starts to uncover the exhaust ports, reducing the pres- 
sure to atmospheric. 

(C) An instant later the overhead scavenging valves open, and air, 
furnished by a separate air pump, enters and blows out the remaining 
gases through the exhaust ports. 

The fuel consumption of the two-cycle engine is slightly greater than 
the four-cycle engine, chiefly on account of the successive scavenging and 
charging of the hitter which is more complete. The conversion of the 
fuel into useful work and distribution of the ditTerent heat losses of the 
two types of engines is shown diagrammatically in Fig. 36. I'he two- 
cycle engine has proved much more difficult to design, and the scavenging 
of the cylinders has to be solved mostly by costly experiment. If the 
scavenging is not perfect the working of the engine will prove defective. 
Instead of having a cylinder full of air for combustion, with imperfect 
scavenging there remains a ejuantity of burnt gases which reduces the 
efficiency of the engine by not properly utilizing all the fuel. 

High-Speed Diesel Engines. — In discussing the subject of '‘High Speed 
Diesel Engines” before the S.A.E., O. D. Trieber, an exjiert on marine 
Diesel engines and a member of the Society gives some jiertinent facts on 
this subject that will show why there are some difficulties inherent with 
true Diesel engine construction that must be overcome before the advan- 
tages can be realized in lighter, high-speed automobile and aircraft applica- 
tions. Most solid-injection Diesel engines operate on a dual or mixed cycle, 
that is, a combination Otto-Diesel cycle; and, of late, air-injection engines 
have been built for a similar dual cycle. In actual practice the dual cycle 
can be carried to a point that, within reasonable constructional limits, will 
show fuel economy of about 0.35 lb. per b.hp.-hr., which accounts for the 
tendency of air-injection engines toward the dual cycle. 

Diesel engines were first made to burn coal-dust, the compression- 
pressure being about 9(X) lb. jier sq. in. Later, the perfecting of air injection 
brought the comj^ression-pressure down to 5CX) lb. i)er sq. in., and now cer- 
tain types of solid-injection Diesels start from a cold condition with the 
compression-pressure at 325 lb. per s([. in. It is interesting* to note that the 
compression-pressure of carbureting engines has been gradually raised. 
Diesels and carbureting engines, though radically different in type, are, in 
Mr. Trieber’s opinion gradually approaching each other. Furthermore, 
carburetion has been improved to such an extent that the higher grades of 
fuel-oil necessary for some Diesel oil-engines at present on the market can 
be, and are being, used in carbureting engines with electric ignition and 
with marvelous economy. These developments naturally militate against 
the development of self-ignition Diesel engines. 

Marine Diesel Engines Very Hetvy. — The Diesel engine, as originally 
developed, was very large and heavy, and followed the generally recognized 
practice in the art of building large marine-engines, in which slow speed 
was necessary for propeller efficiency. The marine field for years offered 
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the only Diesel-engine market; in fact, if it were not for marine business, 
there would l)e little or no activity in the building of Diesel engines in 
America today. For years Diesels have been built that weigh from 175 
to 500 11). per hp. Slow speed was the rule. No market f(.)r fast-running 
engines existed. Attempts were made from time to time to develop higher 
speed and obtain lighter weight, particularly in small engines, but what 
little success was achieved was quickly discounted by the further develop- 
ment of carbureting engines using electric ignition. The whole world was 
organized to provide a carbureting fuel-oil at every turn of the road, chem- 
ists introduced the cracking process to produce more carbureting fuel from 
the crude, and now synthetic fuels doped ft)r terrifically high comi)ressions 
and using electric ignition are ap])roaching Diesel-engine economy very 
closely on a Aveight-per-horsepower basis tf) the order of 0.5 to 0.4 lb. of 
fuel per b.hp.-hr. Furthermore, the world has been organized to produce 
carbureting engines at very Ioav first-cost and to service them, a general 
knowledge of their peculiarities has been increasing, and supplies of spare 
parts are well distributed throughout the country. A new era in Diesel 
engineering has arrived, hnigineers are taking advantage of the ])rogress 
made in the carbtireting engines used in automobiles and airplanes and are 
using the new metal alloys now available. It is natural, therefore, that 
progress should be expected in reducing the weight of the larger engines, 
insofar as the market will absorb the product and provide opi)()rtunities 
for further advance. 

The principle used in Diesel engines is becoming generally recognized 
as the ignition of fuel by the heat of com])ression in internal-combustion 
engines. In the Diesel field a battle has been waged between the advocates 
of air injection and solid injection, and of self-ignition and semi-Diesel or 
semi-self-ignition of both air and solid injections. The systems all have 
served well, but Mr. Trieber believes he is safe in saying that air injection 
and solid injection have held the limelight for some years, with solid injec- 
tion now gaining undisjiuted favor in every field. H'he Diesel cycle has 
been well established as a constant-pressure cycle, as compared with the 
constant-volume, or Otto, cycle. 

Diesel Mean Effective Pressure Low. — The mean efTective gas-pressures 
obtainable in a Diesel engine using natural as])iration are inherently lower 
than those of a carbureting engine, because the expansion ratio is reduced 
by the use of the dual cycle. The subject of mean effective jiressure in 
Diesel engines has been much contested for years among Diesel-engine 
builders. Attemjils have been made to establish a standard of mean 
effective pressure. I'he fact of the matter is that an air-injection Diesel 
engine using natural aspiration and a true Diesel-cycle has a limiting brake 
mean efTective pressure of about 80 lb. per sq. in., beyond which it is 
difficult to go. Some of the semi-Diesels have been limited to 45 and 50 lb. 
per sq. in. b.m.e.p. A carbureting engine today easily develops 110 lb. 
per sq. in. b.m.e.p., and some as high as 140 lb. per sq. in., with even higher 
records. So, the air-injection Diesel seems to have a further handicap in 
weight per horsepower of ratios from 80 to 110, and up to 140. 

For several years Mr. Trieber has endeavored to increase the mean 
effective pressure in Diesel engines. Ten years ago, to get 75 lb. per. sq. 
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in. was an effort. A study of the theoretical limits of the mean indicated 
pressure, when the dual cycle is used, t)ffers enconraj^emenl. An analysis 
has been made with* the following- assumptions: 350 lb. per sq. in. gauge 
adiabatic compression-pressure with an ex])onent of 1.35, which is com- 
parable with engine performance; 100 per cent volumetric-efficiency, the 
fuel charge to be chemically correct for complete combustion, no excess air, 
and sufficient f>il to be burned at constant volume to raise the pressure at 
top dead-center 700 Ib. ])er sq. in., and the coml)Ustion to be continued at 
constant pressure until it is complete; the expansion to be adiabatic, using 
the mean gas-constant as exponent, which shows a theoretical mean indi- 
cated pressure of 245 lb. per sq. in., which we can aj)proach but never 
reach, as there are losses due to radiation, dissociation and excess air. 

The theoretical indicated thertnal efficiency is 45.6 \K'r cent, correspond- 
ing to a fuel consumption of 0.308 lb. ])er i.hp.-hr. ; at 84 per cent mechanical 
efficiency, the fuel consumption is 0 366 lb. per b.hp.-hr. If the above figure 
of 245 lb. for the theoretical limit of the mean indicated jiressure is corrected 
for the losses we know to exist ; namely, radiation, twenty per cent; excess 
of air, ten per cent; volumetric-efficiency loss, ten j)cr cent, we must first 
correct for volumetric efficiency, namely, 245.00 X O.OO “ 220.50 lb. Then, 
correcting for the excess air recpiired, we have 220.50 x0.00= 108.45 lb. 
Many engineers, particularly European engineers, consider that ten per cent 
excess of air is not emnigh. Carbureting engines, however, have probably 
exceeded this amount. Ly correcting the foregoing figure for losses by 
radiation, we have 108.45 X 0 80= 15870 lb. 

Correcting the theoretical indicated thermal efficiency of 45.6 per cent, 
which is equivalent to 0.v3()8 lb. of fuel per i.hp.-hr., and using fuel with the 
low heat-value of 18,500 H t.u., we have the correction for radiation losses, 
twenty per cent, and for mechanical losses, sixteen per cent, bringing the 
fuel consumption to 0.43 lb. per b.hp.-hr. 

Liquid Fuel Atomization a Problem. — Tn a Diesel engine, a low volatile 
fuel-oil must be coinerted from a cold liquid-condition into a finely divided 
or atomized state and its temperature must be raised to a point at which the 
hydrocarbon atoms unite chemically with the oxygen in the air charge. 
This is the crux of many limitations. We do not know how to convert the 
fuel successfully into such a state before it is injected into the air charge. 
I'he greatest inherent difficulty in doing so is the decomjiosing of liquid 
fuel-oil while being converted into a gaseous state. If we find a way to 
convert heavy licjuid fuel-oil into a gas without breaking it down, decom- 
posing it, or freeing the carbon, we shall have a solution to the burning of 
oil in cylinders that will put the Diesel engines of today into the discard; 
but the nature of the oil cannot be changed. Time is required to convert 
a liquid fuel into a finely divided or atomized state, raise its temperature 
sufficiently to unite it chemically with the oxygen, and produce combustion. 
This time is called the time-lag. The injection cannot be admitted too early 
in the cycle, for the fuel would enter the air at too low a temperature to 
produce ignition. Ly the time the heat from the comi)ression became suf- 
ficient to ignite the hydrocarbons, so great a quantity of fuel would be in 
the air charge, which would be rising in temperature at the same time and 
rate, that, when the temperature was sufficient to produce a chemical 
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union of the hydrocarbons and the oxygen, the action would be of such 
volume or quantity that the cylinder pressures would be raised above the 
practical limits. 

In practice, as is to be expected, Mr. Trieber finds that the fuel con- 
sumption is reduced as the mean indicated pressure is reduced, and the 
amount of fuel burned at constant volume is maintained constant; in other 
words, by reducing the “laj)” and maintaining the “lead” of the fuel spray, 
we have records of economy as low as 0.34 lb. per b.hp.-hr., but the brake 
mean effective pressure was low, being about 80 lb. per sq. in. Thus, we 
see that it is possible to obtain mean effective pressures equal to those of 


-Cross-Section of 3000-Hp. Diesel Engine 



Fig. 35A.— Cross Section of a 3,000 Horsepower Marine Diesel Engine Operating^ at 
700 R.P.M., Weighing 58,000 Pounds, Presented to Show Massiveness of Construction 
Required in Heavy Duty Engines of this Type. 
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the carbureting engine, but the higher initial pressures will always make it 
necessary for the Diesel engine to be inherently heavier, with heavier 
reciprocating parts; and this again is a barrier to speed. The speed is 
limited for two reasons; the first, mechanical, as noted, and the second, 
more important in small engines, by the time-lag of fuel ignition. Besides 
this, the introduction of relatively small quantities of fuel by an injection 
valve is a delicate process more difficult to realize in its practical applica- 
tion to small engines than theoretical considerations would indicate. 

Aircraft Diesel Engines Not Yet Available. — It is believed that if the 
constant pressure engine can be refined and developed to give high effi- 
ciency at r.p.m. comparable to average airplane cruising speeds that it will be 
possible to make a material reduction in the cost of operation because the 
cheaper, nonvolatile fuels can be used instead of the more expensive li- 
(juids that evai)orate readily and Avhich are absolutely necessary where 
liquid vapor is drawn into the cylinder and comj)ressed before ignition. It 
is believed that in the light of present-day developments, such as the knowl- 
edge that now obtains relative to high grade steels and other metals and 
alloys of great strength and lightness, that cf)nstant ])ressure cycle engines 
operating approximately on the Diesel ])rincii)les will be developed that 
will not be impractical on some types of commercial aircraft. The Diesel 
engine is extremely attractive for aircraft from two viewpoints ; first reduc- 
tion of fire hazard and, second, increasing the cruising range of aircraft; in 
fact, after the phenomenal long-distance records of 1927, experts prophesy 
that there will be no great advance in that direction until we have Diesel 
aircraft engines, which promise to reduce the fuel consumption and elimi- 
nate all troubles due to electric ignition now essential with conventional 
engines. They may, however, introduce other troubles of a mechanical 
nature due to fuel injection system. 

Hon. Edward P. Warner, Ass’t Sec’y of the Navy for Aeronautics, said 
in a recent discussion of the subject: “It has occasionally been suggested 
that the Government de])artmeuts, especially the Navy, have been indiffer- 
ent to the development of Diesel powerplaiits. I repudiate any such 
suggestion. We are fully appreciative of the great theoretical possibilities 
of the Diesel, especially on long flights of airplanes or airships where fuel 
consumption becomes of greater relative importance than the weight of 
the bare engine. I am confident that the problems of the heavy-oil 
compression-ignition engine for aerial service will be solved, and what we 
hear is most encouraging as indicating that we are on the road; but we 
are unable to feel that the solution, in form of an aeronautic engine ready 
for operation, is immediately at hand. We shall do all that we can, con- 
sistent with proper attention to those standard types of gasoline engines 
on which our major dependence must certainly be placed for a number of 
years yet, to speed its coining. When it is here it will be more than 
welcome, and I hope that it will ultimately bring not only decreased fuel 
consumption and reduced fire hazards, but increased reliability and life 
as well, in its train.” 

The Attendu Solid Injection Oil Engine. — A two-cylinder experimental 
engine designed by Andre Attendu, a French engineer and a member of 
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Fig. 35B. — Diagrams Showing Construction of Attendu Heavy Oil Aviation Engine Built for U. S. Navy Experimental Work which 
has a Remarkably Low Weight per Horsepower for this Type of Construction. 
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the S. A. E., for the Lhiiled States Navy is shown at F\^. 35 H, and tests 
that have been made to date as rcjwrted in the .S’. A. E. Journal have g-iven 
very promising results. It was built ])rimarily to determine if a light weight 
engine could operate at high sj^eeds under the high pressures that prevail 
in oil engines. 

This aviation engine, which is the most recent and advanced engine 
built by Mr. Attendu is of the high-comjiression self-ignition type. It 
operates on the two-stroke cycle, using solid, that is, airless, injection and 
can be started from cold on its normal fuel, which is 0.93-specific-gravity 
fuel oil. The engine is extremely flexible; it is capable of maintaining a 
high torque throughout a s]>eed range of from 400 to 1,000 r.p.m. This 
flexibility is obtained Iw refinement in the regulation of the fuel pump 
and by a patented system of compression-])ressure control. 4’his engine 
has two cylinders, Sj^xO'j inches, and a rated outinit of 100 b.hp. at 
1,500 r.]>.m. Port scav(‘nging and uni-directional flow of air and gases 
arc obtained by ])lacing the inlet valves in the head. A large-diameter 
short-stroke air jnimp is mounted at the side of the engine, with its axis 
nearly horizontal. It is double-acting and F driven at crankshaft sjieed by 
a layshaft that also operates the exhaust valves. These valves, two per 
cylinder, are set in a pocket close to the exhaust ports and their time of 
closing is governed by an automatic control. I'he valves are always open 
wlien the ])iston uncovers the exhaust ports, but are closed at a variable 
jioint before the ports arc covered again. By variation in this point of clos- 
ing, the effective leng-th of the compression stroke is altered. Thus, in start- 
ing and at lower speeds, a greater volume of air is retained in the cylinder 
to comjieusatc for the slow comjiression and conseijnently greater losses of 
heat and pressure. Thus the final compressi()n-])ressure may be held at a 
sensibly uniform value. 4’his is an essential feature of the Attendu engine 
and is shown in the transverse section in Eig. 35 lb 

Elements of the Attendu Fuel System. — The fuel-injection system com- 
prises three main elements: (</) a primary, or low-pressure, pump; {h) a 
high-])ressure pump that meters and injects the fuel and (O spray nozzle 
or injection valve. Both the jirimary and injection ]nim])s arc of the single- 
acting ])lunger tyjjc and are operated from a common shaft, on which are 
two primary plungers driven by eccentrics. These sujiply two injection 
l)lungers, one jier cylinder, which are cam-o])erated. The low-pressure 
stage is required to draw' fuel oil from the tank and to ensure the rajiid and 
complete filling of the high-pressure cylinder. Variation in the power 
output of the engine is obtained by controlling the quantity of fuel in- 
jected at each stroke and this is accomplished by lilting or lowering the 
high-pressure j^hingers in relation to the cams. This action has the effect 
of altering the point at w Inch injection commences, but this is automatically 
compensated for by the timing mechanism of the jiuinp. In addition, a wide 
range of timing control is available. 

The injector consists essentially of a nozzle that is controlled by a 
spring-loaded ueedle-vaKe. This valve is set to retain its seat against the 
pressure due to the primary stage of the fuel pump, but opens promptly 
upon the marked increase in jiressure due to the operation of the high- 
pressure plunger. The timing is arranged so that sensibly constant-volume 
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combustion is obtained at the lower speeds. As the speed is increased the 
cycle changes from constant-volume to constant-pressure cycle. 

Results of Navy Tests. — The engine was delivered to the Navy in 
February, 1925, and ran fairly well up to 1,800 r.p.m., but lubrication and 
minor mechanical troubles dcveloj>ed in the valve adjustment, couplings 
and elsewhere, whicli delayed the official tests until the end of November, 
1925, when the first test was i^assed successfully and the title to the engine 
vested in the United States Government. 

When first delivered, the engine developed 61 b.hp. at 1,350 r.p.m. 
With improvements on the adjustment and especially on the lubricating oil 
system, the brake-horseiKiwer increased to 76 at 1,360 r.p.m., 82 at 1,610 
r.p.m., and 85 at 1,620 r.p.m. The best jxivvcr output, 91 b.hp. at 1,525 
r.p.m., was obtained in Mr. Attendu’s laboratory and he stated that by 
making some other alterations that were in course of execution an addi- 
tional output of from 20 to 25 b.hp. can be obtained, which will bring the 
engine uj) trt belweeti 110 and 116 b.hj). for a total weight of 417 pounds, 
or a dry weight of 3.6 pounds ])er b.hp. The fuel consumption is now in 
the neighborhotid of 0.6 pounds per b.h]).-hr., and the expectation is to 
reduce it to 0.5 jiounds. It shows no marked advantage in fuel consump- 
tion at ])resent over carbureting engines as far as quantity needed is con- 
cerned but the cost of fuel would be cut to one-third or even less that 
amount of an ecjuivalent quantity of aviation gasoline. It is the most 
promising aircraft Diesel engine that has been described and illustrated 
publicly up to the date of preparing this volume. The maximum speed 
recorded with this engine is 2,210 r.p.m. A very com])lete description of 
this engine can be found in the .S'. A. E. Journal for February, 1926. 

Deutz High-Speed Diesel Engine. — The o]>portunity of another review 
of developments in the line of high-speed relatively light automotive Diesel 
engines in Germany was ofi’ered by the recent llerlin motor vehicle show. 
Several new designs were presented in addition to those already known, 
such as the Daimler-Jlenz, M.A.N., Junkers and others. Descriptions of 
the engines were given in Dcr M atorumjen and Anto-'J'cchnih, and the fol- 
lowing information is based on articles in these publications. The illustra- 
tions are reproduced from Automotive Industries. The Deutz engine is 
similar to the Dainiler-Henz, in having an antechamber or an ignition cham- 
ber. It differs from most other engines of this type in having the ignition 
chamber located in the cylinder head to one side, instead of in the center. 
A central ignition chamber limits the size of valves which can be accom- 
modated in the head, and the reason for the use of the ofi'set chamber is 
obviously to remove this limitation. The ignition chamber inset is of 
thimble form and has a number of spray openings in its lower end, so ar- 
ranged as to direct the spray at a considerable angle to the piston head. 
A hot-wire igniter, used for starting, screws into the side of the cylinder 
head as shown at Fig. 35 C. 

The Deutz engine is being built in four- and six-cylinder types, with a 
bore of 4.53 inches and a stroke of 6.69 inches. The four-cylinder engine 
develops 55 horsepower at 1,250 r.p.m. and the six-cylinder 85 horsepower 
at the same speed. The four-cylinder engine, inclusive of electric starter 
and generator, weighs about 1,320 pounds or 24 pounds per horsepower, 
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while the six-cylinder engine weighs 1,630 pounds or about nineteen pounds 
per horsepower. The engine is intended principally for marine and indus- 
trial purposes, but can also be used for tractors and trucks. It is much too 
heavy for aircraft use, but the principles of operation are of interest as they 
indicate some of the points that must be considered by designers of such 
engines intended for aircraft. The valves are operated from the camshaft 
in the crankcase through side rods and rocker levers. Camshaft drive is 
through gears with helical teeth which are located just inside the flywheel. 
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Fig. 35C. — Diagrams Showing Construction of Deutz Diesel Engine. 


This arrangement of the camshaft drive gears is m^t very po])ular because 
of their comparative inaccessil^ility, but it is used here l)ccause the nodal 
point of the crankshaft with respect to torsional vibration is located a short 
distance ahead of the flywheel, and by placing the gears in this position 
they are made to operate more silently and their life is added to. 

Deutz Fuel Injection System. — The fuel injection is regulated by means 
of the inclined, slidable cams which operate the fuel pump plungers through 
the intermediary of rocker levers. Longitudinal and cross sections through 
the pump are shown herewith. The cams for all of the four ])ump plungers 
are made in a single piece which is mounted on a center that can be slid 
along its shaft on a feather key. Presumahly the roller followers are, made 
barrel-shaped instead of cylindrical, as else there would be line contact only. 
The fuel pump plungers are moved outward by heavy coiled springs, to 
perform the suction stroke and are then returned by the cams for the deliv- 
ery stroke. No means are provided for adjusting the delivery of the individual 
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combustion is obtained at the lower speeds. As the speed is increased the 
cycle changes from constant-volume to constant-pressure cycle. 

Results of Navy Tests. — The engine was delivered to the Navy in 
February, 1025, and ran fairly well up to 1,800 r.p.m., but lubrication and 
minor mechanical troubles developed in the valve adjustment, couplings 
and elsewhere, which delayed the official tests until the end of November, 
1925, when the first test was passed successfully and the title to the engine 
vested in the United States Government. 

When first delivered, the engine developed 61 b.hp. at 1,350 r.p.m. 
With improvements on the adjustment and especially on the lubricating oil 
system, the brake-horscjxiwer increased to 76 at 1,360 r.ii.m., 82 at 1,610 
r.p.m., and 85 at 1,620 r.i).m. 'I’he best power output, 91 b.hp. at 1,525 
r.p.m., was (ibtained in Mr. Attendu’s laboratory and he stated that by 
making some other alterations that were in course of execution an addi- 
tional output of from 20 to 25 b.hp. can be obtained, which will bring the 
engine up to between 110 and 116 b.hp. for a total weight of 417 pounds, 
or a dry weight of 3.6 jKiunds ])er b.hp. The fuel consumption is now in 
the neighborhood of 0.6 pounds j)er b.hp.-hr., and the expectation is to 
reduce it to 0.5 pounds. It shows no marked advantage in fuel consump- 
tion at jiresent over carbureting engines as far as cpuintity needed is con- 
cerned but the cost of fuel would be cut to one-third or even less that 
amount of an ecjuivalent quantity of aviation gasoline. It is the most 
l)roniising aircraft Diesel engine that has been described and illustrated 
publicly uj) to the date of ])re])aring this volume. The maximum speed 
recorded with this engine is 2,210 r.i).m. A very conqilete description of 
this engine can be found in the .S*. .4. E. Journal for February, 1926. 

Deutz High-Speed Diesel Engine. — The opportunity of another review 
of dcvelojiments in the line of high-speed relatively light automotive Diesel 
engines in Germany was offered by the recent Berlin motor vehicle show. 
Several new designs were presented in addition to those already known, 
such as the Daimler-Benz, JVl.A.N., Junkers and others. Dcscrijitions of 
the engines Avere given in ])cr Moforiaaijcn and Auio-Tcchnik, and the fol- 
lowing information is based on articles in these publications. The illustra- 
tions are reiwoduccd frenn Automotive Industries, The Deutz engine is 
similar to the Daimler-Benz, in having an antechamlier or an ignition cham- 
ber. It differs from most other engines of this type in having the ignition 
chamber located in the cylinder head to one side, instead of in the center. 
A central ignition chamber limits the size of valves which can be accom- 
modated in the head, and the reason for the use of the offset chamber is 
obviously to remove this limitation. The ignition chamber inset is of 
thimble form and has a number of spray openings in its lower end, so ar- 
ranged as to direct the spray at a considerable angle to the piston head. 
A hot-wire igniter, used for starting, screws into the side of the cylinder 
head as shown at l^'ig. 35 C. 

The Deutz engine is being built in four- and six-cylinder types, with a 
bore of 4.53 inches and a stroke of 6.69 inches. I'he four-cylinder engine 
develops 55 horsepower at 1,250 r.]).m. and the six-cylinder 85 horsepower 
at the same speed. The four-cylinder engine, inclusive of electric starter 
and generator, weighs about 1,320 pounds or 24 pounds per horsepower, 
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while the six-cylinder engine weighs 1,630 pounds or about nineteen pounds 
per horsepower. The engine is intended principally for marine and indus- 
trial purposes, but can also be used for tractors and trucks. It is much too 
heavy for aircraft use, but the principles of operation are of interest as they 
indicate some of the points that must be considered by designers of such 
engines intended for aircraft. The valves are operated from the camshaft 
in the crankcase through side rods and rocker levers. Camshaft drive is 
through gears with helical teeth which are located just inside the flywheel. 
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Fig. 35C. — Diagrams Showing Construction of Deutz Diesel Engine. 

This arrangement of the camshaft drive gears is not very popular because 
of their comi)arative inaccessibility, but it is used here because the nodal 
point of the crankshaft with respect to torsional vibration is located a short 
distance ahead of the flywheel, and by placing the gears in this position 
they are made to operate more silently and their life is added to. 

Deutz Fuel Injection System. — The fuel injection is regulated by means 
of the inclined, slidable cams which operate the fuel pump plungers through 
the intermediary of rocker levers. Longitudinal and cross sections through 
the pump are shown herewith. The cams for all of the four i)ump plungers 
are made in a single piece which is mounted on a center that can be slid 
along its shaft on a feather key. Presumably the roller followers are, made 
barrel-shaped instead of cylindrical, as else there would be line contact only. 
The fuel pump plungers are moved outward by heavy coiled springs, to 
perform the suction stroke and are then returned by the cams for the deliv- 
ery stroke. No means are provided for adjusting the delivery of the individual 
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pumps, 1)ut in their manufacture the pumps are checked so that the differ- 
ence between the minimum and maximum delivery does not exceed five 
per cent of the delivery when the engine is idling. Means are provided 
whereby the time of starting- the injection can be varied by hand. The fuel 
pump construction is shown at h'ig. 35 J). 
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wound up, and at the proper time for fuel injection this spring is released, 
and causes the fuel pumj) to operate faster, and consequently to produce 
a higher pressure, than if it were ])ositively connected to the engine. The 
higher injection pressure at low speed is desirable l>ecaiise it produces finer 
atomization. 
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Fig. 35E. — Krupp Direct Injection Cylinder Head. 


Starting is eiTected by means of an electric starter, and to reduce the 
starting torque required a handwheel is operated previous to switching on 
the starting current, which shifts the camshaft in such a way as to bring 
auxiliary cams into operation which prevent compression in the engine, and 
which also shift the fuel pump cams into the no-deliver>^ position. After 
the engine has attaine<l some si^eed, the harnlwheel is turned in the opposite 
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direction, which has the effect of placing* one cylinder after another under 
compression and simultaneously starting the corresponding fuel pumps. 
If the engine is already warm, it is not necessary to ‘'decompress” and to 
use the auxiliary hot wire igniter, hut merely to press on the starter button. 

Krupp Engine Uses Direct Injection. — The Krupp engine, shown at 
Fig. 35 E, which also is made in four- and six-cylinder types, uses direct in- 
jection. It has a bore of 5..'?2 inches and a stroke of 7.87 inches, and the 
horsepower ratings arc 65 and 100 respectively. Light alloys are exten- 
sively used in the design, both the pistons and connecting rods being made 
of them. The fuel injection nozzle is of the open ty])e and is located in the 
cylinder head between the two ])oppet valves. Cylinder heads are cast in one 
block for two cylinders. An interesting feature is a heat protecting sleeve 
for the exhaust valve guide, as showui in the drawing. The inlet valve is 
provided with a deflector on the bottom of its head, which is designed to 
increase the turbulence. These engines are being manufactured in the 
Krupp Germania Works in Kiel which has had extensive experience in 
building Diesel engines for submarines. 


QUESTIONS FOR REVIEW ■ 

1. How is heat energy converted into work? 

2. What is the efficiency of the conversion in the gasoline engine; in the Diesel 
engine? 

3. Why is the internal-combustion engine more efficient than a steam powerplant? 

4. Outline requisites for liest power effect in inlernal-coni))iisiion motors. 

5. Name principal types of Diesel engines. 

(). Why are true air-injection Diesel engines unsiiited for aircraft^ 

7. Explain action of step-pisl(m Diesel engine. 

8. Why is Diesel mean effective pressure low ^ 

9. How docs the Attendii engine differ from the true Diesel? 

10. Why are marine Diesel engines unsuited for aircraft? 



CHAPTER IV 


EFFICIENCY OF INTERNAL-COMBUSTION ENGINES 

Various Measures of Efficiency — Temperatures and Pressures — Factors Governing 
Economy — Losses in Wall Cooling — Improving Engine Performance — Effect of 
Increasing Compression Ratio — Use of Long Expansion Stroke — Value of In- 
dicator Cards — Value of Compression in Explosive Motors — Factors Limiting 
Compression — Chart for Determining Compression Pressures — Causes of Heat 
Loss in Motors — Combustion Chamber Form Important — Heat Losses to Cooling 
Water — Horsepower Increase by Higher Rotative Speeds — Factors Limiting Aero 
Engine Speed. 

Efficiencies are worked out through intricate formulas for a variety of 
theoretical and unknown conditions of combustion in the cylinder; ratios 
of clearance and cylinder volume, and the uncertain condition of the prod- 
ucts of combustion left from the last imj)ulse and the wall temperature. 
But they are of but little value, excejit as a mathematical inquiry as to 
possibilities. The real commercial efficiency of a gas- or gasoline-engine 
depends upon the volume of gas or li(juid at some assigned cost, required 
per actual brake-horsepower jier hour, in which an indicator card should 
show that the mechanical action of the valve gear and ignition was as 
perfect as practicable, and that the ratu) t)f clearance, sjiace, and cylinder 
volume gave a satisfactory terminal pressure and compression: i.e,, the 
difference between the jiowcr ligured from the indicator card and the brake 
power being the friction loss of the engine. 

Efficiency Factors. — In four-C3Tle motors of the conqiression type, the 
efficiencies are greatly advanced by augmenting compression, producing 
a more complete infusion of the mixture of gas or vapor and air, quicker 
firing, and far greater pressure than is possible with the two-cycle type 
previously described. In the practical operation of the internal-combustion 
engine during the past thirty years, the gas-consumption efficiencies per 
indicated horsepower have gradually risen from seventeen per cent to a 
maximum of 46 per cent of the theoretical heat, and this has been done 
chiefly through a decreased combustion chamber and increased compres- 
sion — the compression having gradually increased in practice from 30 lbs. 
per square inch to above 100; but there seems to be a limit to compression, 
as the efficiency ratio decreases with greater increase in compression. It 
has been shown that an ideal theoretical or computed efficiency of 33 per 
cent for 38 lbs. compression will increase to 40 per cent for 66 lbs., and 43 
per cent for 88 lbs. compression. On the other hand, greater compression 
means greater explosive pressure and greater strain on the engine structure, 
which will probabl}^ retain in future practice the compression between the 
limits of 90 to 100 lbs. except in super-compression engines intended for 
high altitude work where compression pressures as high as 125 pounds have 
been used. 

In early experiments made by Dugald Clerk, in England, with a com- 
bustion chamber equal to 0.6 of the space swept by the piston, with a 
compression of 38 lbs., the consumption of gas was 24 cubic feet per indi- 
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rated horsepower per hour. With 0.4 compression space and 61 lbs. com- 
pression, the consumption of jjas was twenty cubic feet per indicated horse- 
power per hour; and with 0.34 compression space and 87 lbs. compression, 
the consumption of p^as fell to 14.8 cubic feet per indicated horsepower per 
hour — the actual efficiencies beinpf respectively 17, 21, and 25 per cent. This 
was with a Crossley four-cycle en^-ine running on producer gas. 

Various Measures of Efficiency. — 'Die efficiencies in regard to power in 
a heat engine may l)e divided into four kinds, as follows: 

I. The first is known as the ma.viinmn theoretical efficiency of a ]:)crfect 
engine (represented by the lines in the indicator diagram). This shows 
the work of a jierfect cycle in an engine working between the received tem- 
perature -f- absolute tcinjieraturc (4'j) and the initial atmospheric tempera- 
ture absolute temperature (T„). 

II. The second is the actual heat efficiency, or the ratio of the heat turned 
into work to the total heat received by the engine. It expresses the indi- 
cated horsepower. 

III. The third is the ratio between the second or actual heat efficiency 
and the first or niaxiinuui theoretical efficiency of a |)C‘rfect cycle. It repre- 
sents the greatest jiossible utilization of the i:)Ower of heat in an internal- 
combustion engine. 

IV. 1'he fourth is the mechanical efficiency. This is the ratio between 
the actual horsejiower delivered hy the engine through a dynamometer or 
measured by a brake (brake-horsepower), and the indicated horsepower. 
The diflerence between the tw'O is the pow'er lost by engine friction. It is 
customary to s])eak only of mechanical efficiency at full load, and this may 
vary from 80 to 90 per cent. Of the gross mechanical losses piston and 
piston ring friction accounts for about 60 per cent of the total. Pumping 
losses account for about 25 per cent and friction of bearings and auxiliary 
equipment accounts for about fifteen per cent. 

In regard to the general heat efficiency of the materials of power in 
explosive engines, \\c find that with good illuminating gas the jiractical 
efficiency varies from 25 to 35 per cent ; kerosene-motors, 20 to »30; gasoline- 
motors, 20 to 32 ; acetylene, 25 to 35 ; alcohol, 20 to 30 ])cr cent of their heat 
value. The great variation is no doubt due to imperfect mixtures and 
variable conditions of the old and new' charge in the cylinder; differences 
in engine design and accuracy of Avorkmanship ; uncertainty as to leakage 
and the perfection of combustion. In the Diesel motors ojierating under 
high pressure, up to nearly 5CX) pounds, an efficiency of 36 per cent and 
even more is claimed. The grajihic diagram at Eig. 31 in the preceding 
chapter is of special value as it shows clearly how the heat produced by 
charge combustion is exiiendcd in an aircraft engine of average design. 
Some will have a different distribution of heat losses than others but these 
will not vary materially. 

On general princi])les the greater difference between the heat of com- 
bustion and the heat at exhaust is the relative measure of the heat turned 
into Avork, which reprt\senls the degree of efficiency Avithoul loss during 
expansion. The mathematical formulas appertaining to the computation 
of the element of heat and its Avork in an explosive engine are in a large 
measure dependent ujion assumed values, as the conditions of the heat of 
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combustion are made uncertain by the mixing of the fresh charg^^e with the 
products of a ])revious com])ustion, and l)y al)sorption, radiation, and leak- 
age. The computation of the temperature from the observed pressure may 
be made as before explained, but for compression-engines the needed 
starting-points for computation are very uncertain, and can only be ap- 
proximated from the exact measure and value of the elements of combustion 
in a cylinder charge. In the light of present knowledge the highest thermal 
efficiency is obtained in gas- or gasoline-engines when the cylinder is be- 
tween three and six inches in diameter. The highest thermal efficiency ever 
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recorded by any heat engine, namely 39.5 ])er cent on the net shaft horse- 
power, was obtained on the Najiier racing aeronautic engine which won 
the Schneider Cup trophy in 1927. The highest thermal efficiency ever 
recorded on a gas-engine using town gas was obtained by A. F. Biirstall, at 
Cambridge University, on a high-sj)eed variahIe-c()m])rcssion engine of only 
4^^-in. horc ; while almost, if not (juite, the highest thermal efficiency ever 
recorded in a Diesel engine, namely 38.8 per cent on the net shaft horse- 
power, was obtained by the Royal Aircraft Establishment on a high-speed 
Diesel engine of eight-inch bore running at 1,000 r.p.m. 

Temperatures and Pressures. — Owing to the decrease from atmospheric 
pressure in the indrawing charge of the cylinder, caused by valve and 
frictional obstruction, the compression seldom starts above thirteen pounds 
absolute, esjDecially in high-si)eed engines. Col. 3 in the preceding table 
represents the approximate absolute compression pressure for the clearance 
percentage and ratio in Cols. 1 and 2, while Col. 4 indicates the gauge pres- 
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sure from the atmospheric line. The temperatures in Col. 5 are due to the 
compression in Col. 3 from an assumed temperature of 560° F. in the mix- 
ture of the fresh chargee of six air to one gas with the products of combus- 
tion left in the clearance chamber from the exhaust stroke of a medium- 
speed motor. This temperature is subject to considerable variation from 
the difference in the heat-unit power of the gases and vapors used for ex- 
plosive power, as also of the cylinder-cooling effect. In Col. 6 is given the 
approximate temperatures of explosion for a mixture of six air to one gas 
of 660 heat units per cu])ic foot, for the relative values of the clearance ratio 
in Col. 2 at constant volume. 

Factors Governing Economy. — In view of the experiments in this direc- 
tion, it clearly shows that in practical work, to obtain tlie greatest economy 
per effective brake-horsepower, it is necessary: 1st. To transform the heat 
into work Avith the greatest rapidity mechanically allowable. This means 
high piston sj)eed. 2nd. To have high initial coni])ression. 3rd. To reduce 
the duration of contact between the hot gases and the cylinder walls to the 
smallest amount ])ossiblc; which means short strf)ke and cjuick S])ecd, with 
a spherical cylinder head. 4th. To adjust the tem])erature of the jacket 
water (in water-cooled engines) to obtain the most economical output of 
actual power. This means heat radiating water-coils or honeycomb radia- 
tor structures Avith air-cooling surfaces suitable and adjustable to the most 
economical rcciuirernent of the engine, Avhich by late trials requires the 
jacket water to be discharged at about 180° F. at sea level. In the case 
of air-cooled engines the radiating fins and the amount of surface exposed 
to the air stream pro\dding the cooling effect must be carefully propor- 
tioned to prevent overcooling, rather than the impression that ordinarily 
obtains that such engines are ajff to overheat. 5lh. To reduce the wall 
surface of the clearance space or combustion chamber to the smallest possi- 
ble area, in proportion to its required volume. This lessens the loss of the 
heat of combustion by exposure to a large surface, and alloAVS of a higher 
mean wall temperature to facilitate the heat of com])ression. 

Losses in Wall Cooling. — In an experimental investigation of the ef- 
ficiency of a gas-engine under variable piston speeds made in France, it 
was found that the useful effect increases with the velocity of the piston — 
that is, Avith the rate of expansion of the burning gases Avith mixtures of 
uniform volumes; so that the variations of time of com])lete combustion 
at constant pressure, and the variations due to speed, in a Avay compensate 
in their efficiencies. The dilute mixture, being sIoav burning, will have 
its time and pressure quickened by increasing the speed. 

Careful trials give unmistakable evidence that the useful effect increases 
with the velocity of the piston — that is, Avith the rate of expansion of the 
burning gases. The time necessary for the explositm to become complete 
and to attain its maximum pressure depends not only on the composition 
of the mixture, but also upon the rate of expansion. This has been verified 
in experiments with a high-speed motor, at speeds from 500 to 2,000 revolu- 
tions per minute, or piston speeds of from 16 to 64 feet per second. The 
increased speed of combustion due to increased piston speed is a matter of 
great importance to builders of gas-engines, as well as to the users, as 
indicating the mechanical direction of improvements to lessen the wearing 
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strain due to high speed and to lighten the reciprocating parts with in- 
creased strength, in order that the balancing of high-speed engines may be 
accomplished with the least weight. 

From many experiments made in Europe and in the United States, it 
has been conclusively proved that excessive cylinder cooling by the water- 
jacket results in a marked loss of efficiency. In a series of early experi- 
ments with a Simplex engine in France, it was found that a saving of seven 
per cent in gas consumption per brake-horsepower was made by raising 
the temperature of the jacket w^ater from 14U to 165° F. A still greater 
saving was made in a trial with an Otto engine by raising the temperature 
of the jacket water from 61° to 140° F. — it being 9.5 per cent less gas per 
brake-horsepower. This fact, which shows that high operating tempera- 
tures are desirable, pro])ably accounts for the high efficiency of our modern 
air-cooled aircraft engine which can be run hotter than water-cooled engines 
without damaging the engine. 

It has been stated that volumes of similar cylinders increase as the cube 
of their diameters, while the surface of their cold walls varies as the square 
of their diameters; so that for large cylinders the ratio of surface to volume 
is less than for small ones. This points to greater economy in the larger 
engines. The study of many experiments goes to prove that combustion 
takes place gradually in the gas-engine cylinder, and that the rate of in- 
crease of pressure or rapidity of firing is controlled by dilution and com- 
pression of the mixture, as well as by the rate of expansion or piston speed. 
The rate (jf combustion also depends on the size and shape of the explosion 
chamber, and is increased by the mechanical agitation of the mixture dur- 
ing compression and combustion, this being known as turbulence, and still 
more by the mode of firing, two or more sparks giving more power than a 
single sparkplug. 

Distribution of Heat in a High-Speed Engine. — The following test re- 
sults show the observed distribution of heat in the Ricardo variable-com- 
jiression engine under various conditions of operation. Since they were 
taken in circumstances that make for a very high degree of accuracy, and 
under a fairly wide range of conditions, they are perhajis of some interest. 
With the exception of the tests on hydrogen, when the jiower was controlled 
by reducing the fuel supjily and therefore the- flame temjierature, there is 
nothing novel. In all cases, except with hydrogen, the tests were made 
at a mixture strength ranging from five to ten per cent weak. The tests 
were carried out in three groups. Grou]) A comprised tests at a constant 
compression-ratio and constant fuel-air ratio, but with varying speed, on 
two fuels; also, one series of tests at a higher comi)ression ratio. Group 
B included tests at constant speed, but wuth the mean effective pressure 
varied by throttling, on two fuels. Group C w^as comjioscd of tests at 
constant compression-ratio and constant sjieed, but wuth the mean effective 
pressure varied by varying the fuel-air ratio as in a Diesel engine; hydrogen 
gas being used as fuel in this instance. In all cases the following precau- 
tions were observed : 

(1) The circulating \vater was maintained at a constant temperature 
of 60 degrees Centigrade, plus or minus tw^j degrees Centigrade 
(140 degrees Fahrenheit, plus or minus 3.6 degrees Fahrenheit). 
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(2) The heat-iniput to the car])urel()r was adjusted to bear a constant 
]jrop()rtion to the weight of fuel consumed, except in the case of 
hydrogen when the carlmretor was unheated. 

(3) In Groups A and B, the fuel-air ratio in all cases was such as to 
give ai)])roxinialely ten per cent excess of air over that required for 
complete coml)Ustion of the fuel, the air consumption l')eing meas- 
ured and adjusted in each case. 

(4) No readings were recorded until all tenq^erature conditir)ns had been 
stabilized for a considerable period after each change of state. 



Fig. 36 A. — Curves Showing Internal Energy Values. 

The amount of heat (lissi])ated, to the exhaust, by radiation and the like, 
is arrived at by difference in each case. 

In all cases the indicated thermal efficiency can be taken as accurate 
to within about 0.5 per cent, and the heat to C('ohng water to within one 
per cent. Also, in all cases the heat produced by piston friction and that 
lost by radiation balanced at approximately 1,500 r.p.m. The water tern- 
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perature at which the readings were taken was that which the cylinder 
attains when motored continuously at E500 r.p.m.; that is. 45 or 60 degrees 
Centigrade ( 113 or 140 degrees Fahrenheit) above atmos])heric temperature. 


RICARDO TESTS SHOWING HEAT DISTRIBUTION IN A HIGH-SPEED 
INTERNAL-COMBUSTION ENCHNE 


Croup A — Compression Ratio, 3.8 1o 1 ; Fuel, 95-Per Cent Ethyl Alcohol 


Engine Speed, r ]) m 

. 075 

1„I00 

1..500 

1.700 

Pistt)!! Sl)ee(l, ft. per min 

. 1,.II)0 

1,733 

2.(MK) 

2,266 

Heat to Indicated Horsepower, per cent 

26 0 

27.0 

26 0 

27.0 

Heal to C(U)ling Water, ])er cent 

25 1 

24 7 

24 4 

24.2 

Heat to Exhaust, R.idialion, etc, ])ei cent .... 

48 0 

48 3 

48 7 

48.8 

Total Heat, per cent 

100 0 

1(X)0 

UX).0 

IIXI.O 

Crojip A — Compression-Ratio, 38 to 1, 

Fiu-l, Grade A Gasoline 


Engine Speed, r.p m 

. 075 


1..500 

1,200 

Piston Speed, ft per rnin 

. 1..S00 


2.000 

2,266 

Heat to Indicated Horsepower, per cent . . 

25 0 


26.1 

26.1 

Heat to C(K)ling W.itei , tier cent 

,10 4 


28 0 

27 0 

Heat to ILxhaiist, Radiation, etc, per cent . 

4.17 


45 0 

46 0 

Total Heat, per cent 

100 0 


100 0 

1(M)0 

Croup A — Compression-Ratio, 7 to 1, h'nei 

, 05 Per Cent Ethyl yMcohol 


Engine Sjieed, r.imi 

. 075 

1,300 

1..500 


Piston Speed, ft. per min 

1,.3()0 

1,733 

2.(X)0 


Heat to Indicated I lorsejiower, per cent 

37 6 

,381 

,38 3 


Heat to h'xh.uist, Radiation, etc, tier eait 

37 0 

,37 6 

.37 8 


Heat to ( ooling Water, tier ceiii ... .. . . 

25 4 

24 3 

23 0 


Total Heat, tier cent 

100 0 

100 0 

100 0 


Croup B — Throttling at C'onstant Fuel-Air Ratio 

C( »mpi ession- Ratio 

5.45 to 

1 ; Engine 

Speed, 1,5(K) rpTii ; Piston Speed, 2,(MK) ft. per mm , J*’iiel, 

05 -Per 

cent I'dliyl Alcohol 

Percentage of Maximum Indicated Horsei>ower 

. 100 0 

80 0 

60 0 

40 0 

Heat to Indicati'd Horseiniwer, per cent .... 

34 8 

35 0 

.35 0 

34.8 

Ileal to (\)oliiig Wat<T, per cent 

24 1 

2f.O 

2*; 2 

.33 0 

Heal to ICxhaiisl, Radiation, etc, per cent . ... 

41 1 

.30 0 

.35 8 

32.2 

'I\)tal Heat, ]ier cent 

FK)0 

KKt 0 

100 0 

1(H) 0 

(ii'oup B — Comtiression-Ratio, 5 45 to 1: Engine .Sj 

leed, 1.500 

r p m : 

Pi.ston Speed, 2,000 

ft. per mm , Fuel, Grade 

A Gasoline 



Percentage of Maximum Indicated Horsepower 

1(K)0 

80.0 

60 0 

40 0 

Heat to Indicated Horsepower, per cent 

33 5 

34 0 

34.1 

33.5 

Heat to C(H)ling Water, per cent 

. . 20 5 

28 2 

31.8 

35.5 

Heat to Exhaust. Radiation, etc , per cent 

40 0 

37.8 

34.1 

31.0 

Total Heat, per cent 

1(X) 0 

100 0 

100 0 

100.0 


Group C — Mean Effective Pressure Varied by Varying Fuel Air Ratio fnmi 15 Per Cent 
Excess of Air Upward; Compression- Ratio, 5 45 to 1; J'jimne Speed, 1,500 r p.m. ; Piston 
Speed, 2,000 ft. per miii. ; Fuel, Hydrogen 


Percentage of Maximum Indicated Florseijowcr . . 

Heat to Indicated Horsepower, per cent 

Heat to Cooling Water, per cent 

Heat to Exhaust, Radiation, etc., jier cent 

100.0 
.3,3 3 
2,3.6 
4,3.1 

80 0 
35.6 

24 0 
39.5 

600 

38 2 
25.3 
36.5 

40.0 

40.0 

28.6 

31.4 

Total Heat, per cent 

100.0 

100 0 

1000 

100.0 
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Internal Energy Values. — In Fig. 36 A the internal energy curve is 
plotted in terms of British thermal units per standard cubic inch on a ver- 
tical scale, against the temperature on a horizontal scale by 11. R. Ricardo. 
The other full-line curve shows the energy present as heat, so that the 
diflfercnce between the two curves shows the chemical energy stored in the 
products of dissociation. Zero energy is taken at 100 degrees Centigrade 
(212 degrees Fahrenheit) as being an average temperature at the beginning 
of compression. Variations in this temperature will have but little influ- 
ence. The exi)lanati()n given l)elow of the use of the diagram is supple- 
mented by an exami)le worked out fnr the following data, the construction 
lines of the exam])le being shown dotted in Fig. 36 A. 

Com])rcssion-rati(), R, — 5 to 1 

Energy content “ 46.2 R.t.u. per cubic inch 

Tleat loss (luring combustion =-6 j)er cent 

Heat loss during exjiansion ~6 per cent 

There are three factors in an actual engine which modify the tempera- 
ture attained by the combustion of a mixture of any given energy content. 
They are the 

(1) Heat put into the mixture by compression 

(2) T.oss due to cooling by the walls of the c(^mbnstion-chanibcr during 
combustion 

(3) F.fifective weakening of the mixture due to dilution with the residual 
exhaust ])roducts 

Factor (1) is allowed for by laying off the heats of compression for 
various ratios by the marks “R — 5.” etc., on the line P \\ near the bottom 
of the diagram. 14ie energy content is then marked off above this on the 
vertical line Y, rejiresenling the UK) degrees Centigrade (212 degrees 
Fahrenheit) starting-jxiint. In the cxam])le, the 46.2 Ibt.u. energy content 
is laid off above the 3.6 B.t.u. of compression, making a total of 46.8 B.t.u., 
this being the gross energy content from which the losses due to factors (2) 
and (3) must be deducted. This is done in the following manner: 

On the horiz(jiital scale C is marked the effective energy loss due to 
dilution wdtli residual exhaust, assumed to be at 1,000 degrees Centigrade 
(1,8.^2 degrees J'ahrenheit). Scale E show’s the percentage loss due 
to cooling during combustion. 11iis is laid off at any figure wdiich 
previous experience show’s as ])robable for the type of combustion-chamber 
in question ; this is six per cent in the example. A line is then drawn be- 
tween these tw’o jioints, and the jioint of intersection of this line with the 
scale I) gives the total jiercentage loss due to these two causes; this is 
1 1. 5 per cent in the example. 

To transfer this to the diagram, a line is dropped vertically from the 
above intersection point. Another line is drawui from the point on the line 
Oi Yj giving the gross British thermal units per cubic inch to the suitable 
compression point on the line P l’^, and rejiresenting 100 per cent on scale 
D; this is 49.8 B.t.u. per cubic inch in the example. From the intersection 
of the above tw’o lines, a horizontal line is run to the energy scale on one 
side, and the energy curve on the other. The point on the energy scale 
shows the net energy available for cxi)ansion ; it is 44.5 B,t,u. per cubic inch 
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in the example. From the energy-temperature curve, the actual flame tem- 
perature can be read off; this is 2,475 degrees Centigrade (4,487 degrees 
Fahrenheit) in the example. 

The drop in temperature during the expansion-stroke depends on the 
two factors of (a), external work done and (h) heat loss to the walls. The 
net power outi>ut is given as a percentage of the heat content of the mix- 
ture on scale F, the formula used being n=l — (l/R)®-^"^^. This covers 
all dissociation and similar effects, but not wall losses. The wall loss dur- 
ing expansion is laid off on scale E. A line drawn between these point 
gives their sum on scale D as before. A perpendicular from this point is 
dropped to meet a line from the net-energy point on Oj Y, to the suitable- 
compression point on the line P Pj. As the gross work done during ex- 
pansion is the sum of the net work mentioned above and the compression 
work, this latter amount,' which is 3.6 Ikt.u. in the example, must be laid off 
below the above intersection point, to find the energy content at the end 
of expansion, which is 24.5 Ikt.u. in the examjdc. The corresponding final 
temperature, 1,675 degrees Centigrade f3,047 degrees Fahrenheit) in the 
example, can then be read off from the energy curve. 

laking an actual exam])le from the variable-comi)ression-engine data, 
with a correct mixture of an energy content of 46.2 P».t.u. t)er cubic inch and 
a com])ression-ratio of five tc) one, the actual maximum flamc-temperattire, 
as obtained from the diagram in Fig. 35 C allowing for the additional heat 
of compression, the wall h)ss during comlmstion and the dilution by resid- 
ual exhaust ])rodncts, will be 2,475 degrees Centigrade (4,487 degrees 
Fahrenheit), corresi)onding to an energy content of 44.5 Ibt.u. per standard 
cubic inch. At a ratio of five to one, the ol)served indicated thermal effi- 
ciency is 31 per cent; of this, five per cent is due to the change in specific 
volume of the mixture, so that the heat drop is 46.2 X 31 X 100/105 = 13.6 
ICt.u. per cubic inch. Add to this the 3.6 B.t.u. of compression work re- 
stored during expansion, and the six per cent of 46.2 or 2.8 B.t.u. of wall 
loss during expansion, and the total heat-drop during expansion becomes 
20.0 B.t.u. per cubic inch leaving a final energy content of 24.5 B.t.u. per 
cubic inch Avhich, it will be observed, coincides with the figure found in the 
example under the same conditions. The correstionding final temperature 
is 1,675 degrees Centigrade (3,047 degrees Fahrenheit). 

While affecting the final temperature directly, it should be observed that 
the loss of heat during expansion has only a slight influence on the actual 
efficiency; this has been ignored in the construction, because much of it is 
lost late in the expansion-stroke where its value is less. Another slight 
error allowed to remain in the construction, for the sake of simplicity, is 
that a percentage of the net heat available during combustion is deducted 
for the jacket loss during expansion; whereas this is given as a proportion 
of the total heat available in the fuel. The error due to this cause is how- 
ever very small, being in the case considered 2.8 (46.2 — 44.5) -r- 44.5 = 0.11 
B.t.u. per cubic inch, and can be ignored safely. 

Improving Engine Performance. — Results of three sets of investigations 
looking to the improvement of internal-combustion-engine performance 
are set forth in a paper by H. M. Jacklin of J’urduc University, West 
Lafayette, Ind., published in the March, 1928 Y. A. E. Journal, entitled ‘Tm- 
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proving Engine Performance.” The first set was with multiple ignition, 
the second with high compression, and the third with the comparative 
behavior of a variable-compression engine when operating as a constant- 
clearance engine and when operating with constant compression. The 
tests with multiple ignition indicate that it increases the power about nine 
to ten per cent at full throttle and generally gives smoother operation than 
ignition with a single sparkplug, especially on the leaner air-fuel mixtures. 
Increasing the cf)m]ircssif)n ratio from 5.3 to 1 to 10 to 1 resulted in a 
thirteen per cent increase in the power developed by the engine. 

Operating the engine on the constant-com])ression ])rinci])le resulted 
in a fuel saving of as much as 34 per cent. The thermal efficiency was in- 



Fig. 37. — Theoretical Cylinder Diagrams for Compression Ratio of 4, 5 and 7 Showing 
a Big Increase in Pressure with Augmented Compression. 
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creased in the same amount, and the exhaust temperatures droj^ped more 
rapidly at reduced loads under constant com])ression than in the conven- 
tional constant-clearance oj^eration. Fixed spark is entirely feasible under 
constant-com])ression o])cralion. Combustion is much l)elter than it is 
with constant-clearance o])erati()n and this should result in less carbon 
deposition and less crankcase-oil dilution. 

Writin^.>f on this subject in Aitlomathc Industries, P. M. lleldt, the well 
known automotive on^i^'incerin.i^ authority says that automotive enj^ines can 
be made more efficient by mcreasinj^ their ratio of expansion. Jn the ordi- 
nary engine the exj^ansiim ratio is ecpial to the compression ratio, and the 
theoretical thermal efiiciency then depends u]nm the comi)ression ratio. 
We can increase the expansion ratio in two ways — by increasing the com- 
pression ratio, and by exiiandini^ the biirninj^ charj^e to a volume lart^er 
than that occipiied by it before com])ression. With jirescnt day commercial 
fuels it is not practical to increase the compression ratio beyond 4.5 to 1, 
or at most 5 to 1, as a hii^her rate will result in detonation. But if anti- 
detonalini^ fuels should find a wide market and their distribution become 
treneral, it is not inconceivable that automotive enc^ine builders would 
tlesi^n their eiif^dnes to ojierate at hi5.iher compressions, to t.ake full advan- 
tasre of the (jiialities of the fuel With finds of the characteristics of ethyl 
jjasoline, for instance, a compression ratio of sc^’en to one would be quite 
practicable. Certain blends of aviation j^jasoline iiermit com])ression ratios 
of six to one and a number of the newer enj^ines use that ratio. 

Effect of Increasing Compression Ratio. — In I'ig. 57 are shown theo- 
retical indicator diagrams for cvbnders with conijiression ratios of 4.5 and 
7 respectively. The corners have not been taken off, as they would be in 
an actual diagram, because the effect on the areas of the two diagrams 
would be the same, and only coinjiaratixe results are aimed at here. The 
energy in ft .-lb. rejiresented by each diagram is given by the equation 

D P, C ' — r 

AV-- (a — 1) , 

3.6 r — 1 

where D is the piston displacement in cubic inches; a the ratio of pressure 
miiltqilication on ignition; lb the initial pressure in the cylinder at the 
beginning of the compression stroke, and r the coiiijiression ratio. Plac- 
ing P, at 12 lb. ]) s(|. in. absolute and a at 4.25, we get for the energy 
developed per charge with a com]>ression ratio of 4 5 

Dx 12 7.066 — 4.5 

W — X (4.25 — 1) X — 10.82 D X 0.733 “ 7.93 D ft.-lb. 

3.6 4.5 — 1 

Similarly, for a compression ratio of 7 we get 

DX12 12.55 — 7 

W — (4.25 — 1) X ^ 10.82 D X 0.925 = 10.00 D ft.-lb. 

3,6 7 — 1 

These figures indicate a gain of 26 per cent in energy per charge and hence, 
since the amount of fuel taken in per charge is the same, an increase in the 
thermal efficiency of 26 ])er cent. That the figure arrived at by this method 
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is not the same as that arrived at by the former method is evidently due 
to the fact that the equation for the air-cycle efficiency does not take ac- 
count of the energy consumed in compression. 

The above figures given by Mr.' IJcIdt apply directly to the gain in 
indicated energy, and the relation of the indicated horsepowers would 
be the same. Although the gas pressures arc somewhat higher with the 
higher compression, there is no reason for expecting a material increase 
in the friction losses. In fact, it is quite reasonable to assume that the 
friction losses will be substantially the same in both cases. To ol^tain the 
brake-horsepowers we would therefore have to subtract the same figure 
from the two indicated horsepowers and it is obvious that the pro])or- 
tional gain in brake-horse])ower would be greater than the gain in indicated 
horsepower. It would therefore api>ear that an increase in brake-horse- 
power of from -0 t(j 25 ])er cent would result from an increase in the com- 
pression ratio from 4.5 to 7, and since the fuel consuni])tion would remain 
the same, the brake thermal eriiciency would increase in the same propor- 
tion. 


Combustion 



Fig. 38. — Diagram Showing Action of Double Piston Engine with Inlet and Expansion 
Strokes Longer Than the Exhaust and Compression Strokes. 

Use of Long Expansion Stroke. — The other method of increasing the 
expansion ratio described by Mr. ileldl is by continuing the expansion 
beyond the volume which the charge occu])ied when at atmospheric pres- 
sure previous to compression. In the early days of the gas-engine, Atkin- 
son invented a comi)ound crank mechanism whereby the pistt)n would per- 
form alternately two long and two short strokes, the expansion and exhaust 
strokes being long and the inlet and compression strokes short. The idea 
was, of course, to expand the gases more nearly to almosy)heric pressure 
and thus utilize the power remaining in them in the ordinary engine when 
the exhaust valve is lifted and they are allowed to escape to the atmos- 
phere. 

This idea of increasing the expansion by using unequal inlet and ex- 
pansion strokes has been revived at intervals, and quite recently the design 
shown in Fig. 38 was patented in England. Use is made of two pistons 
in each cylinder, each piston being connected to its own crankshaft. The 
two crankshafts are connected by gearing in such a manner that the upper 
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one or B crankshaft rotates at half the speed of the lower one desig^nated as 
crankshaft A. During the inlet stroke the two ])istons move in the same 
direction, but, one crank turning twice as fast as the other, the lower piston 
moves much more rapidly than the upper one and the distance between 
them increases though both are moving in the same direction. During 
the following compression stroke the two pistons nun^e again in the same 
direction (in the opposite direction as during the inlet stroke), and thus 
the relative motion between them is small. Then follows the power stroke, 
during which the sUnv upi^cr piston continues to move upward while the 
faster lower piston now moves dowmvard. At the end of the power stroke 
both pistons are in their extreme positions, while at the beginning of this 
stroke the lower piston is at the to]) end of its stroke while the upper piston 
is at midstroke. Hence the effective stroke or expansion mov^ement is equal 
to the full stroke of the lower or ])iston A plus one-half the stroke of the 
upper piston B. 



Fig. 39. — Indicator Card of Four-Cycle Engine Showing Pressure Variation at Various 

Points of the Otto Cycle. 

The reader will realize, by studying the diagram at Fig. 38 that the 
type of engine depicted there would be undesirable for aircraft purposes 
because it has greater mechanical complication than is found in the simple 
engines. Its weight-horsepower ratio would not be favorable and even 
though there was a sul)stantial gain in efficiency, it would not balance the 
added weight and comiilication of the design that iierniittcd greater ex- 
pansion of the exploded gas on the explosion stroke. It is also doubtful 
if such an engine could be run at the high oi)erating speeds required in 
aircraft work so the design would seem limited to stationary applications 
rather than automotive uses. The use of twdee as many reciprocating parts 
would call for niceties of balance that greatly reduce the possibilities of 
commercially utilizing such designs. 

Value of Indicator Cards. — To the uninitiated, indicator cards are con- 
siderable of a mystery ; to those capable of reading them they form an index 
relative to the action of any engine. An indicator card, such as shown 
at Fig. 39 is merely a graphical representation of the various pressures 
existing in the cylinder for different positions of the piston. The length 
is to some scale that represents the stroke of the piston. During the intake 
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stroke, the pressure falls below the atmospheric line. Durinj^ compression, 
the curve ^radiuilly becomes hig^her owing to increasing pressure as the 
volume is reduced. After ignitn)n the t>ressure line nioses upward almost 
straight, then as the ])ist()n goes down on the explosion stroke, the pressure 
falls gradually to the ])oint of exhaust val\e opening, when the sudden 
release of the im])risoned gas causes a reduction in ])ressure to nearly 
atmosi)heric. An indicator card, or a scries of them, will always show by 
its lines the normal or defective condition of the inlet valve and passages; 
the actual line of compression; the firing moment; the pressure of cxjilo- 
sion ; the velocity of combustion; the normal or defective line of expansion, 
as measured by the adiabatic curve, and the normal or defective operation 
of the exhaust valve, exhaust ])assages, and exhaust pipe. In fact, all the 
cycles of an explosise motor may be made a jiractical study from a close 
investigation of the lines of an indicator card. 



Fig, 40. — Indicator Card of Diesel Motor. 


A most unique card is that of the Diesel motor (Eig. 40), which involves 
a distinct jirincijile in the design and operation of internal-combustion 
motors, in that instead of taking a mixed or carbureted charge for instan- 
taneous exiilosion, its charge jirimarily is of air and its compression to a 
pressure at which a temjierature is attained above the igniting ])oint of the 
fuel, then injecting the fuel under a still higher iiressnre by which s])on- 
taneous comlinstion takes place gradually with increasing volume over the 
comjiression for jiart of the stridvc or until the fuel charge is consumed. 
The motor thus o])erating between the jiressures of 5(K) and 3.S lbs. per 
square inch, wdth a clearance of about seven per cent, has given an efficiency 
of 36 per cent of the total heat value of fuel oil. 'I'he action of such en- 
gines in their various forms has been fully considered in jireceding chapters. 

Value of Compression in Explosive Motors. — That the compression in 
a gas-, gasoline-, or oil-engine has a direct relation to the power obtained, 
has been long known to ex])erienced engine designers and builders, having 
been suggested by M. Beau de Rocha, in 1862, and afterward brought into 
practical use in the four-cycle or Otto type as early as 1880 which indicates 
that some of the operating factors of our modern automotive engines 
were realized practically fifty years ago. This is twice the life span of the 
airplane that the internal-combustion engine made possible. The degree 
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of compression has had a growth from zero, in the early engines, to the 
highest available due to the varying ignition temperatures of the dilTcrent 
gases and vapors used for explosive fuel, in order to avoid premature 
explosion from the heat of compression. Much of the increased power for 
equal-cylinder capacity is due to compression of the charge from the fact 
that the most iK)werful exjdosion of gases, or of any form of explosive 
material, takes place when the particles are in the closest contact or cohe- 
sion with one another, less energy in this ft)rni being consumed by the 
ingredients themselves to bring about their chemical combination, and con- 
sequently more energy is given out in useful or available work. This is 
best shown by the ignition of guiqiowder, which, Avhen ignited in the open 
air, burns rai)idly, but without ex])losion, an explosion only taking place if 
the powder be confined or compressed into a small space. 



Fig. 41 . — Diagrams Showing Heat in Gas-Engine Cylinder Obtained by the Combus- 
tion of Various Gas and Air Mixtures. 

In a gas- or gasoline-motor with a small clearance or compression space 
— with high compression — the surface with which the burning gases come 
into contact is much smaller in comparison with the compression space in 
a low-compression motor. Another advantage of a high-compression motor 
is that on account of the smaller clearance of combustion space less cooling 
water is required than with a low-compression motor, as the temperature, 
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and consequently the pressure, falls more rapidly. The loss of heat through 
the water-jacket is thus less in the case of a high-compression than in that 
of a low-compression motor. In the noncompression type of motor the 
best results were obtained with a charge of sixteen to eighteen parts of gas 
and 100 parts of air, while in the compression type the best results are ob- 
tained with an explosive mixture of seven to ten parts of gas and 100 parts 
of air, thus showing that by the utilization of compression a weaker charge 
with a greater thermal efficiency is permissible. 

It has been found that the explosive pressure resulting from the ignition 
of the charge of gas or gasoline-vapor and air in the gas-engine cylinder is 
about four and one-half times the pressure prior to ignition. The difficulty 
about getting high compression is that if the pressure is too high the charge 
is likely to ignite prematurely, as compression always results in increased 
temperature. The cylinder may become too hot, a deposit of carbon, a 
projecting electrode or ])lug body in the cylinder may become incandescent 
and ignite the charge which has been excessively heated by the high com- 
pression and mixture of the hot gases of the previous explosion. 

Factors Limiting Compression. — With ordinary gasoline-vapor and air 
the compression should not be raised above about 90 to 95 pounds to the 
square inch, many manufacturers not going above 70 or 80 ])ounds, though 
this figure may be greatly augmented by using ethyl-gasoline or even 
benzol-gasoline blends which ])roduce anti-knock fuels, as previously out- 
lined, the chart at Fig. 37 showing that pressures of 150 i)ounds are possible 
prior to ignition. For natural gas in stationary engines the compression 
pressure may easily be raised to from 85 to 100 pounds per square inch. 
For gases of low calorific value, such as blast-furnace or producer-gas, the 
compression may be increased to from 140 to 190 pounds. In fact the 
ability to raise the compression to a high point with these gases is one of 
the principal reasons for their successful adoption for large gas-engine use. 
In kerosene injection engines the compression of 250 ijounds per square 
inch has been used Avith marked economy. Many troubles in regard to loss 
of power and increase of fuel have occurred and will no doubt continue, 
owing to the wear of valves, piston, and cylinder, which ])roduces a loss in 
compression and exj)losive pressure and a waste of fuel by leakage. Faulty 
adjustment of valve movement is also a cause of loss of powder ; which may 
be from tardy closing of the inlet valve or a too early opening of the 
exhaust valve. The explosive ])ressure in all forms of internal-combustion 
engines varies to a considerable amount in ])roportion to the compression 
pressure by the difference in fuel value and the proportions of air mixtures, 
so that for good illuminating gas the explosive pressure may be from 2.5 
to 4 times the compression pressure. For natural gas 3 to 4.5, for gasoline 
3 to 5, for producer-gas 2 to 3, for kerosene by injection 3 to 6, and for 
ethyl-gasoline from 4 to 6. 

The compression temperatures, although well known and easily com- 
puted from a known normal temperature of the explosive mixture, are sub- 
ject to the effect of the uncertain temperature of the gases of the previous 
explosion remaining in the cylinder, the temperature of its walls, and the 
relative volume of the charge, whether full or scant; which are terms too 
variable to make any computations reliable or available. For the theoreti- 
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cal compression temperatures from a known normal temperature, we ap- 
pend a study of the rise in temperature for the compression pressures in 
the following table : 


TABLE IV 

Compression Temperatures from a Normal Temperature of 60 Degrees Fahrenheit 


100 lbs. gauge 484“ 

% lbs. gauge 459° 

80 lbs. gauge 433“ 

70 lbs. gauge 404“ 


60 lbs. gauge 373® 

50 lbs. gauge 339“ 

40 lbs. gauge 301® 

30 lbs. gauge 258® 


Chart for Determining Compression Pressures. — A very useful chart 
(Fig. 42) for determining compre.ssion pressures in gasoline-engine cylin- 
ders for various ratios of compression .space to total cylinder volume is 
given by P. S. Tice, and described in the Chilton Automobile Directory by 
the originator as follows : 

“It is many times desirable to have at hand a convenient means for 
at once determining with accuracy what the compression pressure will be 
in a gasoline-engine cylinder, the relationship between the volume of the 
compression space and the total cylinder volume or that swept by the piston 
being known. The curve at Fig. 42 is offered as such a means. It is based 
on empirical data gathered from upward of two dozen modern automobile 
engines and represents what may be taken to be the results as found in 
practice. It is usual for the designer to find compression pressure values, 
knowing the volumes from the equation 



which is for adiabatic compression of air. Equation (1) is right enough 
in general form but gives results which are entirely too high, as almost all 
designers know from experience. The trouble lies in the interchange of 
heat between the com])ressed gases and the cylinder walls, in the diminu- 
tion of the exponent (1,4 in the above) due to the lesser ratio of specific 
heat of gasoline vapor and in the transfer of heat from the gases which are 
being compressed to whatever fuel may enter the cylinder in an unvapor- 
ized condition. Also, there is alw'ays some piston leakage, and, if the form 
of the equation (1) is to be retained, this also tends to lower the value of 
the exponent. From experience with many engines, it appears that compres- 
sion reaches its highest value in the cylinder for but a short range of motor 
speeds, usually during the mid-range. Also, it appears that, at those speeds 
at which compression shows its highest values, the initial pressure at the 
start of the compression stroke is from .5 to .9 lb. below atmospheric. Tak- 
ing this latter loss value, which shows more often than those of lesser value, 
the compression is seen to start from an initial pressure of 13.9 lbs. per 
sq. in. absolute. 

“Also, experiment shows that if the exponent be given the value 1.26, 
instead of 1.4, the equation will embrace all heat losses in the compressed 
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g^as, and compensate for the changed ratio of specific heats for the mixture 
and also for all piston leakage, in the average engine with rings in good 
condition and tight. In the light of the foregoing, and in view of results 
obtained from its use, the above curve is offered — values of being found 
from the equation 



“In using this curve it must be remembered that pressures are absolute. 
Thus: sup])ose it is desired to know the volumetric relationships of the 
cylinder for a comju'ession ])ressure of 75 lbs. gauge. Add atmospheric 
pressure tf) the desired gauge ])ressiire 14.7 + 75 = 89.7 lbs. absolute. 
Locate this pressure on the scale of ordinates and follow horizontallv across 



Fig. 42. — Chart Showing Relation Between Compression Volume Explained in Fraction 
of Total Cylinder Volume and Pressure in Pounds per Square Inch Absolute. 

to the curve and then vertically downward to the scale of abscissas, where 
the ratio of the combustion chamber volume to the total cylinder volume is 
given, which latter is equal to the sum of the combustion chamber volume 
and that of the piston sweep. In the above case it is found that the combus- 
tion space for a compression pressure of 75 lbs. gauge will be .225 of the 
total cylinder volume, or .225 775 = .2905 of the piston sweep volume. 

Conversely, knowing the volumetric ratios, compression pressure can be 
read directly by proceeding from the scale of abscissas vertically to the 
curve and thence horizontally to the scale of ordinates.” 
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Causes of Heat Loss in Motors. — The difference realized in the practical 
operation of an internal-combustion heat engine from the computed effect 
derived from the values of the explosive elements is probably the most 
serious difficulty that engineers have encountered in their endeavors to 
arrive at a rational conclusion as to where the losses were located, and the 
ways and means of design that would eliminate the causes of loss and 



Fig. 43. — Part Sectional View of an Early Airplane Motor of Hall-Scott Design Show- 
ing Principal Parts and Combustion- Chamber Form. 
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raise the efficiency step by step to a reasonable percentage of the total ef- 
ficiency of a perfect cycle. An authority on the relative condition of the 
chemical elements under combustion in closed cylinders attributes the 
variation of temperature shown in the fall of the expansion curve, and the 
suppression or retarded evolution of heat, entirely to the cooling action of 
the cylinder walls, and to this nearly all the phenomena hitherto obscure 
in the cylinder of a gas-engine. Others attribute the great difference be- 
tween the theoretical temperature of combustion and the actual tempera- 
ture realized in the practical operation of the gas-engine, a loss of more 
than one-half of the total heat energy of the combustibles, partly to the 
dissociation of the elements of combustion at extremely high temperatures 
and their reassociation by expansion in the cylinder, to account for the sup- 
posed continued combustion and extra adiabatic curve of the expansion line 
on the indicator card. 




Figs. 44 and 45. — Diagram Showing Spherical Combustion-Chamber at Left and 
Greatly Enlarged Combustion- Chamber at Right. 

Combustion Chamber Form Important. — The loss of heat to the walls 
of the cylinder, piston, and clearance space, as regards the proportion of 
wall surface to the volume, has gradually brought this point to its smallest 
ratio in the concave piston-head and globular cylinder-head, with the small- 
est possible space in the inlet and exhaust passage. The wall surface of 
a cylindrical clearance space or combustion chamber of one-half its unit 
diameter in length is ecjual to 3.1416 square units, its volume but 0.3927 of 
a cubic unit; while the same wall surface in a spherical form has a volume 
of 0.5236 of a cubic unit. Tt will be readily seen that the volume is increased 
33^3 per cent in a spherical over a cylindrical form for equal wall surfaces 
at the moment of explosion, when it is desirable that the greatest amount 
of heat is generated, and carrying Avilh it the greatest i)ossible pressure 
from which the ex])ansion takes i)lace by the movement of Ihe piston. 

The spherical form cannot continue during the stroke for mechanical 
reasons; therefore some ]jro])ortion of piston stroke of cylinder volume 
must be found to correspond with a spherical form of the combustion 
chamber to produce the least loss of heat through the walls during the com- 
bustion and expansion part of the stroke. This idea is illustrated in Figs. 
44 and 45, showing how the relative volumes of cylinder stroke and com- 
bustion chamber may be varied to suit the requirements due to the quality 
of the elements of combustion. 

Although the concave piston-head shows economy in regard to the re- 
lation of the clearance volume to the wall area at the moment of explosive 
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combustion, it may be clearly seen that its concavity increases its surface 
area and its capacity for absorbing heat, for which there is no provision for 
cooling the piston, save its contact with the walls of the cylinder and the 
slight air cooling of its back by its reciprocal motion. For this reason the 
concave piston-head has not been generally adopted and the concave 
cylinder-head, as shown in Fig. 45, with a flat piston-head is the latest and 
best practice in airplane engine construction. The practical application of 



Fig. 46.*Early Mercedes Aviation Engine Cylinder Section Showing Approximately 
Spherical Combustion- Chamber and Concave Piston Top. 
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the principle just outlined to one of the most efficient water-cooled airplane 
motors ever designed, the Mercedes, is clearly outlined at Fig-. 46. It will 
he evident that j)ractical considerations of valve size and location make a 
really spherical head difficult to realize in ])racticc and rather favor the 
roof head as will he considered later. 

Heat Losses to Cooling Water. — The mean temperature of the wall sur- 
face of the comhustion chamber and cylinder, as indicated by the tem- 
peratures of the circulating- water, has been found to be an im])ortant item 
in the economy of the gas-engine. Dugald Clerk, in England, an early and 
highly regarded authority in ])ractical work with the gas-engine, found that 
ten per cent of the gas for a stated amount of power was saved by using 
water at a temperature in Avhich the ejected water from the cylinder-jacket 
was near the boiling ])oint,*and ventures the oi)inion that a still higher tem- 
perature for the circulating water may be used as a source of economy. 
This princi])le is made use of by present day advocates of steam cofiling 
and also is (juoted by proponents of air-cooled engines. This could be made 
practical in the case of aviation engines by adjusting the air-cooling surface 
of the radiator so as to maintain the inlet water at just below the boiling 
point, and by the rajiid circulation induced by the inun]^ pressure, to return 
the water from the cylinder-jacket a few degrees above the boiling point. 
The thermal disjilacement systems of cooling em])loyed in automobile en- 
gines result in their working under more favorable temperature conditions 
than those engines in w hich cooling is more energetic. Care must be taken, 
however, to kee]) the maximum temperature of the jacket water enough 
below boiling point at sea level so it will not boil away at altitudes w-here 
the boiling jjomt becomes lower than at sea level. Water outlet tempera- 
ture is usually 180 to 190 degrees h'ahrenheit at sea level. 

For a given amount of heat taken from the cylinder by the largest 
volume of circulating water, the difference in temperature between inlet 
and outlet of the Avater-jacket should be the least ])ossible, and this condi- 
tion of the Avater circulation gives a more even temperature to all parts of 
the cylinder; Avhile, on the contrary, a cold-water su])])ly, say at 60° F., 
so slow as to allow the ejected water to floAV off at a tem])erature near the 
boiling ])oint, must make a great difference in temperature between the 
bottom and top of the cylinder, with a loss in economy in gas and other 
fuels, as Avell as in water, if it is obtained b}^ measurement. 

P'rom the foregoing considerations of losses and inefficiencies, Ave find 
that the ])ractice in aircraft motor design and construction has not yet 
reached the desired ])erfection in its cycular o])cration. Step by step im- 
provements have been made Avith many changes in design though many 
have been without merit as an iniproA ement, farther than to gratify the 
longings of designers for something dilTerent from the other thing, and to 
establish a special construction of their OAvn. These efforts may in time 
produce a motor of normal or standard design for each kind of fuel that 
will give the highest possible efficiency for all conditions of service. 

Horsepower Increase by Higher Speeds. — In automcjbile racing applica- 
tions, increasing the sjiced has been a comparatively easy Avay of securing 
more poAver out of a given displacement, the horse])ower being theoretically 
proportional to the sj)eed (that is, the number of revolutions). Of course 
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a certain amount of ingenuity has had to be used and considerable ^vork 
done to get engines to run at the present high speeds. Col. W. G. Wall 
has stated that in 1912 the Indianapolis SCXVmilc race was won by a car 
with an engine of 490 cu. in. displacement, which turned over at a maximum 
speed of about 2.200 r.p.m. The fast cars in the 1927 race had a piston dis- 
])lacement of 91 cu. in., less than one-fifth the size of the larger one, with 
a maximum engine speed of about 7,500 r.]).m. The former engine devel- 
oped about 100 hp. maximum, or about 0.204 hp. per cu. in. displacement, 
while the latter developed 160 hp. or more, or about 1.75 hp. per cu. in. 
displacement. 



Comparison showing great difference in size of 
valves and valve springs used in 1912 and 1927 
cars at Indianapolis race 



Comparison of connecting 
rods and pistons of 1912 
and 1927 racing cars 


Fig. 47. — Diagram Showing Comparison Between Size of Parts of Low-Speed Large 
Displacement Engines Compared to Equivalent Parts of High-Speed Small Displace- 
ment Engines. Showing How Weight per Horsepower can be Reduced by Increasing 
Crankshaft Revolutions and Diminishing Cylinder Contents. 

Less than fifteen years ago 3,000 r.p.m. for an engine was considered 
extremely high sj)ee(l and many engineers thought even that speed was too 
fast ffir an engine to withstand. 4\)day there are a number of passenger 
car engines that will turn up to 4,500 r.p.m., and racing car engines do up 
to 8,000 r.p.m. Colonel Wall stated that a certain foreign manufacturer has 
developed a recijirocating engine which turns over at 11,CXX) r.p.m. It thus 
seems that the limit of sjieed may be very much higher than we today can 
well imagine. There is a i^ractical limit, however, to all engine speed and 
it has been necessary, in order to make the reciprocating parts sufficiently 
light, to make the bore of the cylinders smaller and the pistons lighter. 
Alloy steels and aluminum alloys have jdayed an important ])art in this 
work, especially aluminum pistons and in some cases forged duralumin 
connecting rods. 

It has been necessary to develop high pressure oiling systems, fo lubri- 
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cate not only the bearingfs which are revolving^ so fast, but also the cylin- 
ders, so as to cut down the great amount of friction there would otherwise 
be as we must remember that the pistons are traveling through the bore 
of the cylinders in these high-speed engines at the rate of about a mile a 
minute. 

Supercharger Makes High Speed Possible. — The high-speed engine of 
today is due largely to the sui)erchargcr. In order to run up speed, it is 
absolutely necessary to cut down the weight of the reciprocating parts. 
One of the easiest ways of doing this is to cut down the bore of the cylin- 
ders, but this also means that the size of the valves had to be cut dowh, 
so that there was a ])oint reached in speed where it seemed impossible to 
fill the cylinders with gas. I'herefore, the volumetric efficiency dropped. 
This has been remedied to a great extent by the use of the supercharger, 
forcing the gas into the cylinders. The supercharger for racing car and- 
airplane engines is having a great amount of development work done on it. 
Most of this is on the centrifugal ty])C, which is generally geared to the 
engine with a ratio of iibout 4 ]/* to 1, thus making'thc supercharger revolve 
on an engine running at 8,0C)0 r.p.m. at a speed of 36,000 r.p.m. — some of 
them as a matter of fact operate faster than this. 

Most of these high-s|)ee(l racing engines have eight cylinders. This has 
helped some, for by increasing the number of cylinders it has allowed the 
bore to be made smaller and has assisted in cutting down the weight of 
the pistons and other reciprocating parts. The 1912 500-mile winner at 
Indianajxjlis had four cylinders with a bore of five inches, whereas the 
modern speed creations have eight cylinders with a bore of little more 
than two inches. 

The ignition for a time was the limiting factor in engine si)eed, but this 
has been developed to such an extent that it is now keeping pace with the 
other developments. An eight-cylinder engine turning over 8,000 r.p.m. 
would have to have 32,000 sparks per minute, or if two sparkplugs per 
cylinder were used 64,000 sparks per minute, which is a great number 
for any magneto or battery system. 

Before the advent of the supercharger for racing car engines, difficulty 
was experienced in getting proper carburetion, and some eight-cylinder 
engines had as many as eight carburetors on them, one for each cylinder. 
The use of the supercharger changed this, for not only does it compress 
the charge and mix it, but distributes it so well to the different cylinders 
that now one, or at most two, carburetors are used. 

Factors Limiting Aero-Engine Speed. — ^The limiting factor to the re- 
duction of displacement as well as to the speed of airplane engines is un- 
doubtedly the loss or reduction of propeller efficiency at high speeds. This 
means that very-high-speed engines must drive geared down propellers, 
which always involves added weight and loss of power in the reduction 
gearing, while speeds of engines driving the propeller at crankshaft speed 
are, of course, limited by the air screw. Modern engines have been designed 
that will turn directly connected propellers at 2,200 to 2,400 r.p.m. when 
used in pursuit plane work. Ordinarily, speeds range from 1,400 to 1,800 
r.p.m. to secure best air-screw efficiency. 
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QUESTIONS FOR REVIEW 

1. Name some important factors influencing engine efficiency. 

2. Define theoretical efficiency; actual heat efficiency. 

3. What is mechanical efficiency of an engine? 

4. Outline heat distribution values in high-speed engines. 

5. What is the heat loss in wall cooling? 

6. Name easiest method of improving engine performance. 

7. What is the effect of compression increase on power developed? 

8. What value has an indicator card? 

9. How do cards of gasoline and Diesel engines differ? 

10. What are the factors limiting compression of charge prior to ignition? 

11. What is the most efficient form of combustion-chamber? 

12. What effect does high speed have on engine power? 

13. Why do racing automobiles use much faster engines than aircraft? 

14. Does supercharging make higher speeds possible? 

15. What is preignition? 
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TESTING AND MEASURING ENGINE POWER 

Measuring Heat Engine Efficiency — Influence and Nature of Detonation — The Indi- 
cator and its Work — Manograph and its Use — High Speed Engine Indicators — 
Operation of Micro-Indicator — Optical Indicators — Sampling Valve Indicator — 
Carbon Pile Rheostat Indicator — Indicator Cards Useful — Determination of 
Engine Power — Indicated Horsepower — Horsepower Computations — Engine Test- 
ing Methods — How Power Curves Arc Made — Simple Fan Dynamometer — Elec- 
trical Dynamometers for Motor Testing — Water Brakes and Other Tests. The 
Froude Dynamometer Type D.P.X. — Torque Meters — Testing Aircraft Engines — 
Heenan-Fell Air Brake Dynamometers — S.A.E. Engine Testing Procedure — Metric 
Conversion Tables. 

Measuring Heat Engine Efficiency. — Mr. Harr}' R. J^icarclo, in a .series 
of lectures delivered at Kings College. London, and reported in the Auto- 
mobile liuij'nici'r, states that he l)elie\es that the efficiency of internal coni- 
hustion engines is best measured hy air consiim])ti()n rather than 
considering heat value of fuel su])jdied. The efficiency of the intcrnal- 
comhustion engine, unlike that of the steam-engine, does not increase with 
size. It may be of interest to state that though gas-engines are built in 
sizes ranging uj) to over 50 in. cylinder diameter, yet the highest efficiency 
so far recorded has actually lieen obtained with a gas-engine of only 4^ 
in. cylinder diameter (»r bore. It is well to keep in mind that in the con- 
stant volume type of internal-combustion engine, air is the true working 
medium. Unless the air be fully or almost fully saturated with fuel the 
latter will not burn with sufficient ra])idity while if there be an excess of 
fuel jiresent it effects the tem])erature but little, since it is, of course, the 
amount of oxygen i)resent, rather than of fuel, which controls the tempera- 
ture. In other words, neither change* of mixture strength nor of throttle 
opening can influence the flame temperature, and, therefore, the efficiency 
to any appreciable extent. For a maximum flame temperature of 2,500 deg. 
C. the ideal limiting’ thermal efficiency of the cycle may be taken as approxi- 
mately SO ])er cent of the air cycle efliciency. On account, however, of the 
influence of dissociation, which is affected by i^rcssure as well as by tem- 
perature, the true ideal efliciency ai)])roaches rather more nearly to the air 
cycle as the compression ratio increases. 

Refore proceeding further, it will be well to emphasize what is here 
meant by the much abused term “efficiency.” It is customary to reckon 
the efficiency of any heat engine from the heat value of the fuel supplied, 
and since it is the fuel alone, and not the air, which is of commercial value, 
this is, of course, the practical a.s])ect. In the cases of the eamstant volume 
internal-combustion engine, and more especially when it is using a liquid 
fuel, a much more accurate determination of the true efficiency can, how- 
ever, be obtained from the consumption of air, since every pound of air 
will, by the combination of its oxygen with the fuel, liberate a definite 
amount of heat, whether it be saturated or super-saturated with fuel. 

This is of more than academic interest for the air consumption of an 
engine is a true indication of its efficiency as a heat engine, while the fuel 
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consiimplion may indicate merely a waste of fuel thron^^-h no fault of the 
engine. When the load on an engine is reduced hy throttling it can he 
shown that so long as the mixture is constant, the indicatcfl thermal effi- 
ciency remains the same as at full load. The ])o])uiar l)elief that the 
inherent efficiency is less at reduced loads owing to reduced com])ression 
IS quite incorrect for the ratio both of compression and ex])ansion is unal- 
tered. It should remain inde])endent of load and in practice it does so 
remain excejit for a very sligdit increase in relative heat loss (jirovided 
that the mixture is the same and the ignition jirojierly timed). The effi- 
ciency reckoned on the ])rake-horse]>owcr will fall as the load is reduced 
owing to the larger pro])ortion which the mechanical losses bear to the 
total indicated t^ovver. The efficiency of any internal-Cf)mbustion engine 
(let)ends u])on the exi)ansion ratio eini^loyed, the flame temi)erature, and the 
loss of heat to the cylinder walls, although this has nothing like the influ- 
ence g(merally attributed to it. 

Influence and Nature of Detonation. — When a combustible mixture of 
fuel and air is ignited, a nucleus of flame buihls up wn’th a rapid accelera- 
tion outwards from the jioinl of ignition. If its rate of develoimient exceeds 
a certain critical speed a detonation wave will be set up. 'Plus wave wdll 
])ass through the mixture at a velocitv many hundred times the normal 
sjieed of acceleration. On striking the cylinder walls the imtiact of this 
wave will give rise to a shar]) ringing knock and by cr)mpressing anew the 
already burnt ])roducls, a\'i11 still further raise their temt)erature until they 
become incandescent and actually ignite the mixture before the com])letion 
of the compression stroke. 

Until recently it was ahvavs considered that detonation occurred onl}' 
when the mixture Avas raised to a temperature in excess of its so-called 
ignition temperature. It is knoAvn uoaa' that this is by no means necessarily 
the case and that there is no such thing as a definite self-ignition tempera- 
ture m the generally accejited sense. From exjierimental results Tizard 
has shoAvn that detonatitin Avill be set up Avhen the rate of evolution of 
heat exceeds the rate at which it can be disposed of to the cylinder walls. 
Whether the rate of evolution of heat Avill be sufficient to cause detonation 
flepends upon the chemical composition and the “self-ignition tempera- 
ture” of the fuel, the temperature of the flame, the temperature of the 
containing walls, the absolute distance the flame has to travel before it 
jiasses through the mixture, and the temperature and pressure before 
ignition. 

'Idle highest cxjiansifni ratio that can be emiiloyed is governed by three 
factors, Auz., the tendency of the fuel to detonate, the surface-volume ratio 
(Avhich must be kept small), and the maximum jAcak pressure allowable. 
When dealing with fuels Avhich detonate readily, such as gasoline, the 
designer is restricted by the fuel to the use of a compression ratio loAver 
than six to one, and the sale consideration is so to design the compression 
chamber as to lAermit the highest possible compression ratio to be used 
without detonation. To this end the maximum distance from the spark- 
plug to the farthest i)oinl in the combustion chamber must be kept as small 
as possible. At the same time the temperature of the surfaces and par- 
ticularly those remote from the sparkplug must be kept as low as possible. 
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Detonation depends very largely upon the length of flame travel. It 
will be apparent that the smaller the cylinder the less the tendency to 
detonate and the higher the compression ratio that can be used. Mr. 
Ricardo claims that it is for this reason that most modern racing cars are 
provided with a large number of small cylinders and that power increase 
is best met in aviation engines by increasing the number of cylinders rather 
than augmenting their size, and using a smaller number. Other engineers 
are in full agreement with this idea and practical engines with 24 cylinders 
in X form are not uncommon. 



Fig. 48A. — The Thompson Indicator, an Instrument for Determiriing Compression 
and Explosion Pressure Values, and Recording them on a Chart, Suitable for Slow- 
Speed Internal-Combustion Engines. 

The Indicator and Its Work. — The writer has selected from the many 
good indicators in the market one suitable for indicating the work of the 
explosive engine. The Thompson indicator illustrated in Figs. 48 A and 
48 B, is a light and sensitive instrument with absolute rectilinear motion 
of the pencil, with its cylinder and piston made of a specially hard alloy 
which prevents the possibility of surface abrasion and insures a uniform 
frictionless motion of the piston. It is provided with an extra and smaller- 
sized cylinder and piston, suitable with a light spring for testing the suction 
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and the exhaust curves of explosive motors, so useful in showing the 
condition and proportion of valve ports. The large piston of the standard 
size is 0.798 inch in diameter and equal to square-inch area. I'he small 
piston is 0.590 inch in diameter and equal to 0.274 square-inch area, so 
that a 50 or 60 spring may be used in indicating explosive engines with the 
small piston, which will give cards for low-explosive jjressure but full 
enough to show the variations in all the lines. With the 100 spring and 
yi-inch area of piston 250 pounds pressure is about the limit of the card, 
but with this size piston a 120 or 160 spring is more generally used. 



Fig. 48B. — Sectional Diagram Showing Interior Parts of Thompson Indicator. 


The pulley V is carried by the swivel W, and works freely in the post 
X ; it can be locked in any position by the small set screw. The swivel- 
plate Y can be swung in any direction in its plane and held firmly by the 
thumb-screw Z. Thus with the combination the cord can be directed in all 
possible directions. The link A is made as short as possible, with long 
double bearings at both ends to give a firm and steady su])port to the lever 
R, making it less liable to cause irregularities in the diagram when indi- 
cating high-speed motors. The paper drum is made with a closed top to 
preserve its accurate cylindrical form, and the top, having a journal-bearing 
at U in the center, compels a true concentric movement to its surface. The 
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spring E, and the spring-case F, are secured to the rod G by screwing the 
case F to a shoulder on G by means of a thumb-screw H. 

To adjust the tension of the drum-spring, the drum can be easily re- 
moved, and by holding on to the spring-case E, and loosening screw 
the tension can readily be varied and adapted to any speed, to follow 
precisely the motion of the engine-piston. The bars of the nut I are made 
hollow, so as to insert a small short rod, K, which is a great convenience 
in unscrewing the indicator when hot. The reducing pulley is a most 
important adjunct of the indicator as it is necessary to make the short 
stroke of the indicator jjroportionate to the longer stroke of the engine- 
piston. The revolving i)arts should be as light as possible and are now 
made of aluminum for high-speed motors, with ])ulleys proportioned for 
short-stroke motors. In the use of indicators for high-compression motors 
it is advisable to have a stop-tube inserted in the cap-piece that holds the 
spring and extending down and inside the spring so as to stop the motion 
of the piston at the limit of the pencil motion below the top of the card. 



Fig. 48C. — Quadruple Manograph Apparatus for Recording the Indicator Diagrams of 
the Individual Cylinders of a Four-Cycle Motor, Enables a Comparison to be Made 
Between the Various Cylinders. The Four Glass Screens on which the Diagrams are 
Shown Indicated by A, B, C, D. 

Manograph and Its Use. — Indicators now in use, such as the Thompson 
were designed originally for application to low-speed gasoline- and steam- 
engines but as the s])ccd of the engine is increased so also do the imperfec- 
tions of the indicator become more manifest and in the case of very high- 
speed engines these imperfections render the indicator quite useless. The 
principal defect is the number of errors due to the inertia of the relatively 
large mass of the moving parts of the indicator and to the friction of the 
joints and the indicator pencil on the cylinder. It is with a view of sup- 
pressing these defects of inertia and friction that the manograph has been 
designed. It is based on the principle of the deviation of a ray of light re- 
flected by a mirror. 

The indicating mechanism consists essentially of a mirror fixed at a 
single point and capable of oscillation in two planes. The oscillation in one 
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direction corresponds to the motion of the piston in the engine. The 
oscillations in the other plane depend upon the variations of pressure in 
the cylinder. A ray of light is directed onto the mirror and is then reflected 
by the mirror on a ground glass screen at one end of the device on which 
the indicator diagram is seen. On account of the lightness and efficient 
balancing of the mirror, it faithfully responds to every variation of pressure 
in the engine cylinder even at the highest engine speeds. As is true of 
the regular form indicator, it is necessary to transmit the motion of the 
engine-piston to the manograph by a system of rotary gearing and to 
connect it to the interior of the combustion chamber by a small water- 
cooled tube. The diagram appears on the glass screen in the form of an 
unbroken, continuous line, so the observ^er can follow every phase of the 
engine operation. Photographic fdm or sensitized paper may be used and 
permanent records obtained. With multiple manographs, one can study 
simultaneously the working of all cylinders. A tyin'cal multiple manograph 
of early design, adai)ted for a four-cylinder engine is shown at Fig. 48 C. 

High-Speed £ngine Indicators. — As the engine was develoj^ed, the role 
of the indicat(jr became more exacting, with the result that many improve- 
ments and new instruments were devised. During early years the prob- 
lem was relatively simple, because the s])eeds were low and the engine 
usually was large enough to afford a solid base upon which to mount the 
indicator and its parts. With the advent of the internal-combustion en- 
gine, the indicator problem became much more difficult. Compared with 
the steam-engine, the speeds were high and the vibration was much more 
intense; the small combustion-chamber and the general design made it more 
difficult to attach the indicator; and the very rapid pressure-changes during 
the cycle, as well as the high temperatures, further increased the difficulties. 
As the internal-combu.stion engine has become of such economic impor- 
tance that every effort is being made to improve its performance, a sati.s- 
factory indicator should be of considerable assistance to the research 
engineer in his investigations of valve-timing, cam profile, sparkplug posi- 
tion, combustion-chamber design, fuel characteristics, and compression 
ratios. Used in bombs or engine combustion-chambers, it should aid the 
study of detonation and the action of knock inducers and suppressors. 

All indicators in which the connecting linkage between the pressure 
element and the recording stylus or pencil is purely mechanical fall in the 
class of mechanical indicators. Most of them are handicapped by friction, 
lost motion, low natural period, and inertia. The first indicator by James 
Watt, in 1800, was followed by others such as the Richards, Crosby and 
Dobbie-McInnes, some of which have been used with considerable success 
on internal-combustion engines. An indicator of this type is shown at 
Fig. 48 A and in section at Fig. 48 B. 

Operation of Micro-indicator. — The micro-indicator, designed by W. G. 
Collins, of the Cambridge & Paul Instrument Co., is of considerable inter- 
est. Fig. 49 A shows two views of this instrument. The engine pressure 
displaces a piston, having a head area of sq. in., against the elastic restor- 
ing force of a cantilever spring. The free end of the spring projects some 
distance beyond the point at which the piston is connected and acts as a 
multiplying lever, carrying a recording stylus which scratches the card on 
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a reciprocating sheet of celluloid. As the displacement of the stylus is 
several times the piston displacement, none of the usual multiplying levers 
are used and lost motion is thereby avoided. The natural frequency is 
about 1,100 cycles per second. The diagrams are less than iii- square and 
must be studied through a low-power microscope. Its relatively high 
natural frequency enables this indicator to show the disturbing effect of the 
air passage leading from the combustion-chamber to the pressure element. 
The description and illustrations are from the S. A. R. Journal. 



Fig. 49A. — Two Views of the Micro-Indicator. The Front End of the Cantilever 
Spring Carries a Stylus which can Make Minute Diagrams on the Disc of Celluloid. 
The Parts are: A, Cylinder Lever; B, Piston; C, Base Rod; D, Subsidiary Spring; E, 
Cantilever Pressure Spring; F, Frame; G, Stylus; H, Celluloid Disc; I, Cylinder for 
Celluloid; J, Adjustment Guide Pulley; K, Steel Disc; L, Adapter. 

Fig. 49B. — Hopkinson Optical Indicator. The Frame F, is Mounted on Ball Bearings 
and is Given an Oscillating Motion Proportional and Corresponding to the Movement 
of the Engine Piston. The Movement of the Double Cantilever Spring S Causes the 
Mirror M to Tilt. A Beam of Light Reflected from the Mirror Traces the Pressure 
Diagram on a Photographic Film. 

Optical Indicators. — As a class, optical indicators as shown at Figs. 
48 C and 49 B arc characterized by the use of a beam of light as the means 
of amplifying the motion of the pressure element, which may be either a 
small tight-fitting piston or a diaphragm. The beam of light, reflected 
from a small mirror, is given two motions, one from the instrument piston 
or diaphragm and the t)ther a uniform rotation or reciprocation in phase 
with the engine piston. The beam impinges upon a stationary photographic 
plate or sensitized paper. By the use of small mirrors and a stationary 
photograjjhic plate, the optical indicator is suitable for relatively high-speed 
work. The large amplification obtained with a beam of light acting as a 
lever reduces the necessary displacement of the piston or diaphragm, 
thereby reducing the wear and fatigue and at the same time making it 
possible to design instruments with relatively high natural frequencies. 
The mirrors must 1.)e very carefully mounted to avoid lost motion. All 
indicators employing a piston give trouble because of friction, leakage and 
vibration. 
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Sampling Valve Indicator. — The sampling valve indicator is an ordi- 
nary mechanical indicator ct)nnectcd to the engine hy a tube containing a 
valve operated by the engine through gears. The valve is open during 
only a small part of each cycle, and the j)ressnre in the expansion chamber 
of the indicator builds uj) until it equals the average pressure in the engine 
during the time the valve is open. By selecting gears having the proper 
ratio, the timing of the valve is changed progressively so that, in the 
course of a 1,000 or more cycles, the mechanical indicator used as a recorder 
measures all the i)ressurcs in one cycle. The drum of the mechanical indi- 
cator is driven from the same gears that operate the valve and may have 
either a slow uniform motion or a rccii)rocating motion following the valve 
as it progresses through one cycle of the engine. 

This method of obtaining diagrams was originated Iw K. J. De Juhasz 
in 1919 and has been considerably im])roved since. 'Fhe diagrams are often 
characterized by irregular “spiked” outlines. The irregularities jirohahly 
are caused at low speeds by insufficient inertia in the recording mechanism, 
by leakage, and perhaps by engine vibration; and at high speeds by the 
irregularities of combustion combined with too light a recording mechan- 
ism, hy the disturbing effects of the conneciing tube, and by engine vibra- 
tion. Increasing the weight of the recording ])iston, reducing leakage, and 
designing a very good rotating valve enabled Gale to use this method in 
obtaining composite cards that were relatively free from irregularities. In 
his latest paper I\1. J)e Juhasz also shows high-speed diagrams that are 
virtually free from them. 

Professor Jacklin connects an indicator of this type to all the cylinders 
of an engine through a selector valve which enables him to obtain a com- 
plete set of cards in a short time. The composite diagram obtained with 
.such an indicator should yield useful information if pr(q)erly interjweted. 
When adajited to record simultaneously the composite diagrams from the 
.several cylinders of a multi-cylinder engine, such an instrument should 
afford a ready and fair means of comparing pressures. 

Carbon Pile Rheostat Indicator. — The new electrical indicator which 
will now be described was devehqied by the General Motors Corporation 
laboratory by taking advantage of work done at the lUireau of Standards 
l)y Burton, McCollum and O. S. Peters, who developed an instrument for 
recording electrically the strains in the members of bridges, buildings, 
ships, and other structures. In their instrument, de.scrihcd in 192.1, the 
strain to be measured causes a variation in the longitudinal pressure u])on 
two carbon-pile rheostats, thereby changing the electrical resistance. The 
strain is communicated to the rheostats in such a way that the resistance 
of the first is increased while that of the second is decreased. The recording 
apparatus consists of an oscillograjih and a Wheatstone bridge, the former 
being a sensitive recording ammeter in which a beam of light from a very 
small mirror records the mirror movements on a photographic film. 
Changes in value of the current passing through the rheostats, which is 
influenced by the pressure against them imposed by the diaphragm of the 
pressure receiving instrument indicate the value of such pressures. 

Total errors resulting from the comhined effects of zero shift, vibration, 
and temperature changes usually are less than three per cent. None of the 
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indicators of this type used up to the present has shown inaccuracy as 
great as five per cent. Therefore, it seems safe to guarantee the new indi- 
cator to be accurate within five per cent. 

meet the requirements of ordinary investigations, the necessary 
ecpiipment may be enumerated as follows : 

(1) An oscillograph having a number of elements equal to or greater 

than the number of simultaneous records desired 

(2) A Wheatstone bridge for each indicator-unit 



End view 

Fig. 50. — Illustrations Showing Carbon Disc Rheostat Indicator in Three Positions. 

(3) If simultaneous diagrams are desired, a sufficient number of indi- 

cators having the same constants should be provided. For weak- 
spring diagrams, a unit should be provided having greater sen- 
sitivity than those intended for regular combustion-work 

(4) Apparatus for calibration 

The frame of the indicator shown at Fig. 50 is of oil-hardening tool- 
steel, machined so that one end is threaded to screw into the combustion- 
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chamber wall. In cutting out the interior of the frame, a tongue is left 
projecting from one side and extending nearly to the opposite side. The 
dimensions of the tongue are such that, when loaded with the push-rod 
and carbon rheostats its natural j^eriod is sufficiently high for the research 
for which it may be intended. The fre(|uencies of the tongues so far con- 
structed range between 3,500 and 500 cycles per sec. The tongue acts as a 
cantilever spring, the very small deflection of which is a means of measur- 
ing the pressure u])on the diajdiragm coupled to the pressure rod. After 
machining, the frame is heat-treated and then ground to final dimensions. 
The carbon piles are held between the tongue iind the ends of the frame 
by pressure on ])lates which is controlled by the adjusting screws. The 
rounded points of the screws fit into recesses in tlie plates. At the adjust- 
ing-screw ends of the carbon ])iles are copper plates to which wires are 
soldered for electrical connections to the Wheatstone bridge. Between 
these co))pcr plates and the steel pressure-plates are mica insulating-discs. 
The ends of the carbon piles nearest the tongue press directly against the 
steel plates, projections from which fit into recesses on either side of the 
tongue. With this arrangement, the inner ends of the piles are grounded 
so that the frame of the instrument can be connected to the third wire, 
leading to the recording instrument and the Wheatstone bridge. 

The three wires are the only connections between the recording appara- 
tus and the indicator pro])er, and they can he. incori)orated in a three-wire 
cable 20 to 50 ft. in length. Because of this feature, the recording apparatus 
need not be subjected to engine vibration. The connecting link between 
the diaphragm and the tongue is a hollow rod made of invar steel to avoid 
temperature effects. The invar rod expands so slightly that the thin 
diajdiragm is accommodated easily to it without i:)roducing an appreciable 
upward force against the tongue. An invar rod three inches long expands 
only 0.0006 in. for a lcm])crature change of 400 deg Fahr. To produce the 
same displacement of the dia])hrams generally used in indicators of this 
type, a force of 1.5 lb. would be required. In practice, the rod becomes 
heated at one end only, being cooled by the stream of air directed against 
the diaphragm. 

The diajdiragm that receives the pressure in the interior of the cylinder 
is a thin steel di.se brazed to the threaded end of the frame and connected 
at its center to the push-rod. The elastic constants of the diaphragm have 
no influence u])on the records obtained. So great is the sensitivity of the 
carbon piles, combined with the recording apparatus and the design of the 
tongue, that so far no work has been done in which the deflection of the 
diajdiragm has equalled 0.0005 in. Operation of this instrument does not 
depend upon an elastic diaidiragm, because the displacements are so small 
that the restoring forces set up in the diaphragm arc negligible compared 
with those set up in the tongue, which is located where it remains cool. 
The diaphragm is made of a tough s])ring-steel sufficiently thick to with- 
stand engine pressures. In designing the instrument to meet special 
requirements, the dimensions of the tongue and diaphragm are so propor- 
tioned that, for a given displacement, the restoring force created by the 
diaphragm displacement is negligible cf)mpared with that (d the tongue. 
The life of the diaphragm is prolonged by directing a stream of air against 
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it, through the side tube shown in Fig. 50 which shows the indicator from 
different angles. A very coni])lete description of this indicator, from which 
the preceding extracts have been taken will be found in the S. A. li. Journal 
for July, 1928. The most obvious shortcoming of the indicator in its pres- 
ent stage of development is that no means are provided for taking pressure- 
volume cards. For fundamental research, the pressure-time cards are 
])robably much to be i)referred ; but for routine work, pressure-volume 
cards also are desirable; without the trouble of re-plotting. 



Fig. 50A. — Diagram Showing Power Losses Due to Friction in Internal-Combustion 
Engines at Various Speeds and Pressures. 

Indicator Cards Useful. — If indicator cards are available, many things 
can be seen directly, whereas without the indicator it is necessary to use 
indirect methods to ascertain the effect of various factors. The change of 
an operating condition such as speed, air density or mixture ratio, affects the 
indicated power liberated by combustion inside the cylinder in a direct 
manner; but it may or may not change the power recjuired to overcome 
friction losses. For exani])le, a change of mixture ratio sufficient to de- 
crease the brake power has probably not materially changed the friction, 
if the speed and air density remain constant, but a change of air density 
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at constant speed and with a suitable mixture ratio will change not only 
the indicated power but the friction power as well, and there will be at 
least two causes for change of brake power. In other words, when study- 
ing a change of operating conditions, the effect upon indicated power is 
the fundamental relation and the effect upon brake power is only a most 
important by-product. 

Friction Loss Diagram. — The friction losses are always a promising 
field for investigation, not only ])ccaiise they must be understood in order 
to be reduced Init because, at i)resent, we must know their total amount 
to obtain a measure of the energy liberated inside of the cylinder. The 
term friction as here used inclmles not only the pistfui and bearing friction 
but also the power recjuired to operate the valves, pumps, ignition devices, 
etc., and the juimping losses to charge and scavenge the cylinder. It would 
appear that the friction as measured when the engine is being driven by an 
electric motor might not he the same as the friction when the engine is 
operating, because of the effect of the explosion pressures and temperatures, 
the effect of the fuel upon the c_\ linder-wall lubrication, and other features. 
The values of indicated jiower obtained by adding the brake and friction 
pfiwcr api^ear to he a good measure of what would he obtained with an 
indicator. The diagram at Fig. 50 A shows friction losses in a test at 
various speeds and ])ressures. 

Determination of Engine Power. — Many readers of incpiiring mind may 
have tried to understand the methods of rating internal-combustion power- 
plants the vogue and in making imiuines to satisfy a natural curiosity, or 
looking up authorities on mechanical subjects, have been confronted with 
such a mass of technical data that their efforts to enlighten themselves have 
been in vain. Yet the (piestion of ]>ower determination is a vital one to 
every engine user, as it is the capacity of the engine that determfnes the 
speed and climbing ability when used in an airplane, or its capability for 
operating automobiles or other machinery when used in automotive or sta- 
tionary ai)idications. 

J’owcr is not hard to define in simple language, and the various dyna- 
mometers and other testing machines used to determine its value are not 
hard to understand as they are based (Ui jirinciples that are easily explained. 
Power is always defined as the rale of doing work, which in turn is the 
l>roduct of a force acting through a certain distance in a certain time. If 
a man raises a Aveight of 50 jumnds one foot, he has done work ecpiivalent 
to 50 foot pounds, but unless some unit of time is stated, it is very difficult 
to make any comparison Avith any standard unit. It may have taken the 
man one minute to lift the load that distance; obviously he did not exert 
himself or Avork as hard as though the weight had been raised one foot in 
one second. The standard unit of measurement is one horsepower, which 
is the ability of lifting 33,000 pounds one foot in one minute or 550 pounds 
one foot in one second, or any combination of weight, distance and time 
that A\dll produce the same resulting product. Power is not work but a 
measure of work. 

In any gasoline or crude oil motor, which is the popular automotive 
powerplant of the present century, power is obtained by the rapid com- 
bustion of an inflammable gas in the cylinders. The pressure resulting 
from expansion tends to force a movable member, called the piston (which 
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works inside the cylinder) down a certain distance, called the stroke. The 
jiiston is coupled lo a crank l)y a connectiiifi^-rod as its reciprocating move- 
ment must he converted to a nitary motion in order to utilize it more 
effectively in driving the tracticui wheels of the automobile or the rotating 
jiropeller of an airiilane. Thus the amount of the expansion gives a force, 
the length of the stroke gives the distance through which the force is ap- 
jilied and the number of strokes per minute adds the time factor. If one 
knows the amount of the exiibisive force or pressure acting on the piston 
top in pounds, the piston travel in inches or feet and the number of strokes 
during which ])ower is a])plied to the ])iston per minute the horsepower 
that should be theoretically obtained from a gasoline-engine cylinder can 
be readily approximated. 

Indicated Horsepower. — Thus in determining indicated horsepower, 
one must consider the following cardinal ])oints. b'irst, the mean effective 
]^re:^sure against the jiiston top, which is an average of the number of 
pounds per square inch acting during the entire stroke. Second, the area 
of the i)iston top in scpuire inches. Third, the length of the stroke in feet. 
Fourth, the number (»f explosions per minute. The jiroduct of these 
factors divided by 33,()fX) gives the approximate horsepower, and may be 
expressed by the following simple formula: 


P X A X S X E. P. M. 

I. IIP. ^ 

33,000 

In which J’ is mean effective pressure in pounds per square inch. 

A is area of piston top in square inches. 

S is length of stroke in feet. 

K. P. M. is number of ex])losions ])er minute. 

Horsepower Computation. — A numlier of other formula' have been pro- 
posed in which various factors are considered. Some of these, which are 
of English derivation follow : 


Denby Marshall Formulae: 

Measurement in inches. 

IPSN 


Measurement in mm. 

I r S N 


12 200,000 
This formula gives a close ap])roximation of power, and assumes a 
revolution sjjeed of 1,000 ])er minute, or with modification for effect of 
stroke-bore ratio on revedution speed. 

D=SN Revs. IT SN Revs. 

12,000 200,000,000 

Institution of Automobile Engineers’ Formulae: 

M easurement in inches. M easurement in mm. 

.45(1) + S) (J)--1.18)N. (D-hS) (D — 29.97) N 

1,4.1S 

This formula embodies a correction for mean effective pressure rising 
with bore, and one for effect of stroke-bore ratio on speed. 
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Lanchester’s Formulae: 

Measurement in inches. 
.5 D'Ny/lr 


Measurement in mm. 

n°N y/ir 

1.290 ^ 


This formula provides a correction for piston speed limited by the stroke. 

Burl's Maximum Rating Formulae: 

Measurement in inches. M ensiircineiil in nini. 

1/ D 

* n /r ^ 


M 


. ^ ^ 1 ) 2 ‘) 07 \ ^ 

1,290 V / 16,300 J\l 


This formula is similar to the J.A.b2. h^rmiila. but eml)odies a speed 
limiting factor based on weight of reciprocating parts, and M = mass of 
weight of reciprocating jiarts in one cylinder. For cast-iron jiistons 

1 )' 

JM - .08 (1 -f .15 K) 1.5 11). M -= 


204.700 


- ("i + .isr) 
'00 \ / 


+ 1 5 lb. 


Poppe’s Formulae: 

Measurement in inches. 
DSN 


Measurement in mm. 
DSN 


2.5 1,612 

44iis formula is based upon cubic capacity of cylinders simply. 

Engine Testing Methods. — This discussion of engine efficiency would 
not be com])lete without reference to engine-testing eciuipment which has 
been an essential factor in the development of the internal-combustion 
engine used in automobiles and airplanes. There are two distinct methods 
of testing an engine; one, a dynamometer test and the other, a test after 
installation in the car, truck, tractor, plane or boat, as the case may be. 
JF)tli kinds of test are neces.sary, each method permitting of acquiring 
certain data indispensable to a complete understanding of the subject. The 
dynamometer represents a means of absorbing power and may consist of a 
])rony friction brake, a water brake, a fan brake or an electric-cradle 
dynamometer. A ty])ical cradle dynamometer is shown at Fig. 51 B. 

A jiractical electric dynamometer installation consists of a generator, 
adajited also to run as a motor. The field frame of this generator is 
mounted on ball bearings and is carefull}^ balanced. The engine to be 
tested is connected by a suitable coupling to the armature shaft and the 
field is se]3arately excited. The current generated is dissipated in suitable 
resistance grids and no electrical readings are taken. The load on the 
engine is varied by a suitable field rheostat and, in addition, the resistance 
grids can be connected in various gr«)ups to obtain the desired load. The 
actual load on the engine is represented by the torque f)n the field frame 
of the generator, and this is measured by suitable scales such as are shown 
in Fig. 51 C on the near side of the dynamometer. When making a power 
test, therefore, the torque readings are given directly by the scales and the 
speed readings are obtained by suitable tachometers, preferably by a 
positively-driven revolution counter. 
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How Power Curves Are Made. — A typical power curve of a g^asolinc- 
engine is shown in Fig. 51 D. It will he noted that the torque is plotted 
against the ordinates shown on the right-hand side, which give the pounds 
pull at 21 -in. radius, this being the distance from the center of the field 
frame to the point where the weighing scales are attached. The revolutions 
per minute are plotted against the abscissas and the brake-horsepower is ob- 
tained by multiplying the number of revolutions per minute by the pounds 
torque and dividing by 3,000. The brake mean effective pressure is given 
in pounds per square inch and is obtained l)y multiplying the number of 



Fig. 51 .— Typical Fan Dynamometer for Making Horsepower Determinations. 

pounds torque by a factor varying with the displacement of the engine. 
Gasoline consumption is plotted on a basis of pounds of gasoline per 
horsepower-hour. In actual testing the gasoline consumption is obtained 
by the difference in weight of the gasoline supply tank before and after a 
run, which may vary from one to fifteen minutes, or longer, depending upon 
the degree of accuracy desired. The usual procedure is to obtain the re- 
quired data over the entire speed range of the engine in a series of steps, the 
speed increase in successive runs being about 200 r.p.m. The radius of the 
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arm attached to the weighing^ scales will vary in diflFerent testing machines, 
the longer the arm is or the greater the distance from the center of the 
field frame to the scale, the less the amount of pull indicated for the same 
power. 

Simple Fan Dynamometer. — Many manufacturers who are producing 
engines in large quantities regard a running-in test as one that has suffi- 
cient value for all practical purposes and as a simple fan dynamometer may 
be easily attached to the powerplant, it is not difficult to form an opinion 
of the capacity ()f the motor by comparing its action with that of others 
known to be efficient. The fan dynamometer is very sim])le and economical. 
A typical a])pliancc of this kind is shown at J^'ig. 51, it consisting essentially 
of a through shaft supported on ball bearings mounted in a heavy cast iron 
standard fir base, having a wooden arm carrying two aluminum plates at 
one end aiul a universal joint or other coupling for attaching to the engine 
to be tested on the other. In this instance, a tacbometer or revolution 
indicator is fitted, this being driven by the shaft carrying the resistance 
arm and jilates so the speed of the fan may be easily determined. Horse- 
power determinations are made by calibrating the fan from some standard 
motor and checking the results by some other form of dynamometer to 
determine if the fan is correct at the start. When once set, however, the 
power delivered by any incitor may be noted by ascertaining the number of 
revolutions per tinit time and conqiaring the results with a plotted curve or 
chart determined by a former calibration. 

The fan dynamometer is usually employed to note the effect of a maxi- 
mum load as it must be run sufficiently fast so the resistance will impose 
a steady load upon the motfir to be tested. Tt is not practical to run such 
a device at low speeds because the load cannot be varied as easily as in a 
Prony brake or electric dynamometer. To vary the resistance offered by 
such an appliance, the vanes must be shifted on the arm to which they are 
attached. The nearer the center they are placed, the less the resistance 
offered and the higher the si>eed possible with the same motive force. 
When one desires to test the output of a motor under varying speeds, 
such as might be caused by varying the mixture quality or quantity or spark 
time, and also to determine the capacity of the engine at low speed, the fan 
dynamometer has disadvantages which militate against its use. The 
principle of air resistance is made use of in apparatus of this type. It has 
been determined by Kempe that the power required to move a plane surface 
through the air varies with the velocity, it increasing as the cube of the 
speed. 

In the case of aviation engines, the propeller the engine should drive 
is a good index of its power output and running-in and test stands similar 
to that shown at Fig. 51 A, are practical and give good results in testing 
engines after overhauling. If the engine attains or exceeds its rated r.p.m. 
pulling a standard screw it is evidence that the engine is suitable for flight 
work and that the repairs have been properly executed. 

Electrical Dynamometers for Motor Testing. — When one demands a 
flexible dynamometer, it is difficult to conceive any apparatus that is 
superior to those in which electricity is utilized. Electric testing apparatus 
may be either of two classes ; that in which a standard dynamo electric 
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machine is driven by the motor to be tested and its output determined 
by suital)le resistance and measuring- meters, and the other form having 
an oscillating field member restrained from undue movement by a lever 
arm and weights. The dynamo is attached to the engine shaft by a flexible 
cou])ling and its out])ut measured by suitable instruments on the switch- 
board. The current developed is al)sorbed by resistance coils and in some 
plants where engines are continually on test, the current may be utilized 



Fig. 51 A. — Test Stand for Determining Horsepower of Aviation Engines by Using 
Propellers of “Club” Type to Absorb Power Generated, 
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by the electric motors employed in operating the shop machinery. A 
tachometer is attached to the wall just above the dynamo and is driven by 
a pulley on the end of the dynamo shaft. As the amount of current de- 
livered will vary with the speed at which the dynamo armature revolves, 
and this in turn is dependent ujjon the pf)wcr of the engine, it will be evident 
that the power can be read directly from the current recording instru- 
ments. Electrical horsepower is measured in watts, it taking a little over 
one mechanical horse]H)wer to furnish 746 watts of current. This unit is 
obtained by multiplying the amount of current as expressed in amperes 
by its pressure in volts; thus, if the voltage was 1(X), it would take 74.6 
amperes of current to do work equivalent to an electrical horse])ower. in 
other Avords one may say that 746 watts is equal to 33,000 foot pounds 
per minute. 

Suppose the dynamo coupled to the engine tested was delivering a 
current of 7,460 watts or nearly 7.5 kilowatts, if there were no losses in 
transforming mechanical into electrical energy, the engine would be 
developing ten horsepower. As it is, the power exerted by the powerplant 
would be about ten i)er cent greater than this, or eleven h()rsei)ower. Tf 
the indicating instruments showed that a greater current of 37.5 kilowatts 
was being absorbed by the resistance grids or power lines, the gasoline 
engine would be delivering in excess of 55 horsepower. 

Sometimes a bank of incandescent lamps is utilized instead of the 
resistance coils for absorbing the current produced, in other installations 
the electrical energy is made to do useful work by operating machinery, or 
it may be fed direct to lamias and other apparatus. The current is some- 
times conserved by means of a storage battery installation, and in this way 
the fuel used in running the engine is not wasted. In addition to routine 
tests such as outlined, the electric dynamometer permits much other in- 
formation to be obtained. For instance, the dynamometer can be used as 
an electric motor to turn over the engine and, by taking the readings of the 
torque required and the revolutions per minute, a friction-horsepower curve 
can be arrived at, giving the mechanical efficiency of the engine under these 
conditions. This information, however, is of com])arative value only, since 
the actual mechanical losses are very much greater when the engine is run- 
ning under its own power due to the gas pressures. The effect of car- 
buretor settings, ignition and valve-timing, and many other variables can 
be investigated to the best advantage on the dynamometer. 

The class of electro-dynamometer shown at Fig. 51 R differs from the 
dynamo test ])reviously described in that a lever arm is attached to the 
field piece of the machine, which is journaled in a frame in such a manner 
that the tendency of the field is to follow the armature, this pull increasing 
as the horsepower is augmented just as in Prony brake. The weights at 
the end of the long lever resist the tendency of the field to follow the arma- 
ture. Suitable electrical iiivStruments are mounted on the board to control 
the current, and the horsepower delivered by the motor may be easily 
computed by a simple formula very similar to that previously mentioned 
for measurement of torque absorbed by frictiem brakes. 'I'lie cradle dyna- 
mometer, as the form shown at Fig. 51 C is called, is often used in making 
engine tests with various auxiliary systems to determine relative efficiency 
of carburetors, ignition systems, etc. This is because of the close gradua- 
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tion possible of the load and accurate determination of power delivered. 
The apparatus used in dcterminint^ fuel consumption in connection with 
electrical or other dynainometers is sinii)le. The fuel container is placed 
on a platform scale and the amount consumed for any g^iven period may be 
easily determined by the diminution in the ai^^reg^ate weip;ht. Air consump- 
tion can also be measured as well as lubricalin^tj oil used. 
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Water Brakes and Other Tests. — In addition to the common methods 
outlined, some engineers have devised testing apparatus in which water 
or other liquids play a part, the power ])eing absorbed by some form of 
circulating pump or paddles in licpiid, and its quantity measured by deter- 
mining rate of flow or revolutions per minutes of the paddles in the resist- 
ing medium. One form, known as the hydro-dynamometer, consists of a 
large disc or a plurality of such members re\olved at high speeds in a water 
bath contained in a suitable housing. (Others are merely large centrifugal 
pumps, and still others consist of an ordinary large boat in*()])eller revolved 
in a tank of brine or oil. 



Fig. 51 D. — Typical Diagram Showing Engine Performance as Determined by Dy- 
namometer. Note Completeness of the Information Given by Graphic Charts of this 
Character, which are Invaluable to Engine Designers. 

All aviation engine factories have some form of testing apparatus to 
make sure that the engines produced have the projier power before they 
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are shipped, and after receiving a thorough test, they are sent to the 
purchaser with every assurance that they Avill function properly and deliver 
hill power as long as operating conditions are normal. The length of time 
that a motor will retain its elTiciency after leaving the factory depends 
upon many factors, one of the most important being the amount of care 
it receives at the hands of the owner, or those entrusted wdth its main- 



Fig. 51 E. — Types of “Froude” Water Brake Dynamometers that May be Used for Test- 
ing Horsepower of Automotive Engines and that are Capable of Continuous Operation, 
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tenance. The best of motors will fail in service if neglected or abused, 
while an indifferent design may give very satisfactory service if properly 
cared for. 

Another class of engine testing, such as the road testing of an auto- 
mobile engine or a flight lest of an ain)lanc engine, for example, requires 
more than ordinary intelligence on the part of the testing engineer. The 
personal element entering into such testing is very large. We must fre- 
([ucntly rely on the senses of the tester as much as on the instruments to 
judge whether a certain change rejwcsents an improvement or not. It is 
of course possible to reduce this kind of testing to a science by the use of 
instruments such as an accelerometer, recording tachometer, thrustmeter, 
etc., but in field jiractice it is not always possil)le to go to the trouble of 
installing such instruments. 


Crciss-stitn»ii.il ArrariKcmenl t)f Frmulc Dyiiamometer, Type DJ*JL 
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Fig. 5 IF. — Sectional View Showing Internal Construction of “Froude” Type D.P.X. 
Dynamometer. Note Simplicity of Rotating Element and Shape of Water Pockets. 


The “Froude” Dynamometer Type D.P.X. — A cross-sectional drawing 
through the D.P.X. tyjH* “I’roude” Dynamometer is given at Fig. 51 F. 

The main shaft is carried by bearings fixed in the casing (not in external 
supports). The casing in turn is carried by antifriction trunnions, so that 
it is free to swivel about the same axis as the main shaft. When on test 
the engine is directly cou])led to the main shaft, transmitting the power to 
a rotor revolving inside a casing, thrtnigh which water is circulated to pro- 
vide the hydraulic resistance and simultaneously to carry away the heat 
developed by destruction of ])ower. Jn each face of the rotor is formed 
pockets of semi-elliptical cross-section divided one from another by means 
of oblique vanes. The internal faces of the casing are also pocketed in the 
same way. When in action the rotor discharges w'ater at high speed from 
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its periphery into the casing pockets, hy which it is then returned at dim- 
inished speed into the rotor pockets at a point near the shaft. Thus, the 
pockets in rotor and casing together form elliptical receptacles round which 
the water courses at high speed, creating vortices which destroy the power 
of the engine as quickly as it is developed. 

Between the faces of the rotor and the casing thin metal plates or sluices 
arc intcr])osed, capable of sliding radially towards or away from the shaft. 
By rotating an external handwheel these sluices can be caused to mask or 
uncover more or less of the power-absorbing cups, and in this way to reg- 
ulate the load exerted by the dynamometer. In this type of dynamometer 
under running conditions the j)ockets should remain always full of water 
which enters through holes in the casing to a iioint near the center of each 
vortex where the jiressiire is l(»w. After being heated 1>y the destruction 
of ])o\\er, the uater passes to waste through an outlet valve, w'hich in 
practice* is rcj^iilated to give a temperature of about 140 degrees h'ahrenhcit to 
the water. 

All “Froude’’ dynamometers have casings supported upon antifriction 
trunnions and free to swivel about the axis of the shaft. The shaft is 
mounted ni)on bearings fitted into the casing and not in indeiicndcnt sup- 
])orts. J’lie pilling conveying water to and away from the casing is 
flexible, and jirecantions are taken to prevent external forces from resisting 
the free swivelling motion of the casing. When a turning moment is aiiplied 
to the shaft, any resistance created by the dynamometer, whether by hy- 
draulic or solid friction, must of necessity react upon the casing, which 
tends to swivel upon its supports, in the “J'roude” dynamometer this 
tendency is resisted solely by a weighing machine, which correctly indi- 
cates the magnitude of the torque. This arrangement ensures scientific 
accuracy. 

The form of weighing apparatus varies somewhat. In the D.P.X. type 
dynamometer it consists of an arm directly attached to the casing, and con- 
nected through pin joints to a spring balance upon which dead w'eights arc 
susiiended so as to inil the sjirings of the balance into tension. When the 
dynamometer is at rest, uncouiiled from the engine, and the arm is in a 
horizontal jiosition, the pointer indicates zero. The dial is graduated so as 
to give a direct reading of the lifting force exerted by the end of the lever 
arm w hen at work. See Fig. 51 E. 

Calculation of Power. — In any dynamometer wdiich measures the torque 
develoiied by a prime mover by means of the force exerted at the end of a 
lever arm which is actually or virtually attached to the nonrotating carcase 
of the dynamometer, the basic formula for the calculation of brake horse- 
power is : 

W X 2 WRN 

B.Ilp. = 

,kb()(X) 

W Net weight lifted or force exerted at 
end of dynamometer arm in pounds. 

R JCITective radius of arm in feet. 

N — R.p.m. 


Where 
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This formula is simplified in the “Froude” Dynamometer by makinj^ R of 

suitable magnitude, and becomes 

Thus, if W N 

B.IIp.^ 

K 

R =- 5.2521 feet. 

WN 

H.TTj). 

1,C)00 

Tn a dynamometer built to give Metric units of measurements, a similar 
plan is followed. Thus, in a Metric machine having an arm 1,452.4 milli- 
meters long, K “ 500. 



Fig. 51G. — View of Heenan-Fell Dynamometer Which Uses Air Fan to Absorb Power 
and to Cool Engine. Note Engine Mount for Radial Air-Cooled Engine. 


Torque Meters. — Torque reaction has hitherto been measured generally 
by suspending dead weights upon, or attaching a weighing machine to, a 
lever arm extending from the swivelling carcase of the dynamometer; an 
illustration of this system is shown at big. 51 E. The space occupied by 
such an arrangement is necessarily considerable, and the mass of the dead 
weights necessary to resist the very heavy torque developed by modern 
Prime movers renders adjustment somewhat cumbersome. The new S & 
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F type “Froucle” dynamometers incorporate a Torque Meter in which 
these defects are absent, and of which an arrang’ement is shown at Fig. 
51 H. The casing, su])portcd on antifriction trunnions not shown in the 
diagram, is provided with two lugs at diametrically opposite points on the 
]>eriplicry; each hig is coiii)led up by a connecting rod having articulated 
joints to a system of levers fixed in the base-plate. 

When the direction of rotation is counter-clockwise as shown, the left 
hand connecting rod presses downwardly uijon the short arm of a main 
lever, jiivoted u])on a fulcrum which is connected by a rocking pin joint 
to the bedplate. The right hand connecting rod pulls vertically upwards 



Section ow AB. 

Diagrammatic Arrangement of Torque Meter for S. & F. Type Froude Dynamometers. 

Fig. 51 H. — Sectional View Showing Arrangement of Torque Meter for S and F Type 

“Froude” Dynamometers. 

upon the short arm of a similar main lever, which is pivoted upon a ful- 
crum permanently fixed to the bedplate. The long arms of the main levers, 
therefore, exert respectively ujiward and dtjwnward forces, and their ends 
arc connected together by a third lever transmitting the resultant of these 
two forces to the short arm of a steelyard type of weighing machine. This 
system of levers is eqviivalent in effect to a lever arm directly attached to 
the dynamometer casing, and having an effective length several hundred 
times as great as the radius from center of shaft to center of one of the 
casing lugs. The torque can therefore be measured by a number of very 
small weights and a sliding poise instead of enormously heavier weights. 
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Fig, 51-1. — Diagram Showing Complete Installation of Heenan-Fell Air Brake Dynamometer and Radial Air-Cooled Engine Mounted 

Thereon for Testing or Running In. 
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Testing Aircraft Engines. — Tests upon aircraft engines can only be con- 
^Iiicted with the aid of special ecjuipment of a somewhat more elaborate 
nature than that which suffices for testing the majority of motor-car 
engines. 1die ventilation of such engines, for example, especially those 
which are air cooled, or being water cooled are fitted with turbine driven 
superchargers, must be carried out under conditions analogous to those 
exjierienced in flight; and this recpiirement involves the projection of a 
powerful blast of air against the heat-radiating jiarts of the engine. Until 
recently the air blast has usually been supjibed by powerful centrifugal 
fans driven by electric motors of size up to several hundred hfirsepower, 
of which both the first cost and running cost arc extremely heavy. More- 
over, in many cases such as in mobile military establishments, neither the 
necessary electric su])ply for driving the motors nor the water supply for 
the “Eroude” dMiamometer is available. 

'To remedy these dcliciencics the 1 leenan-J'ell Air llrake dynamometer 
has be(*n introduced, of Avhich a rejiroduction is shown at Fig. 51 Ch In 
principle this dy namometer converts the ]>ower of the engine into a power- 
ful air-blast an Inch is blown over the heat-radiating jiarts of the engine; 
Avhilc at the same time it measures the reactionary torriue upon the crank- 
case. 

The Heenan-Fell Air Brake Dynamometer. — A cross-sectional deviation 
of the above dynamometer, Avith an air-cooled radial engine fitted in readi- 
ness for testing is shown at Eig. 51 1. 'The engine is carried upon a Torcjue 
Table Avliich is jiivoted igion link gear so that it is free to oscillate about the 
axis of the propeller shaft. 1dns table is connected through an extended 
lever arm to Aveighing apparatus by Avhich the reactifinary torcpie and hence 
the horsejiower can be accurately measured. A cardan shaft transmits the 
jioAver to a single inlet centrifugal fan impeller of special design, capable 
of exhausting air from the surrounding atmos]>hcre and bloAving it under 
])ressure into a heavily^ built casing having an axial discharge oiicning. 'fhe 
imjieller is surrounded on the periphery by a large sliding tube the inner 
end of Avhich carries a dislied flange, of Avhich a duplicate of opjiosite hand- 
ing is permanently fixed to the interior of the casing. Axial motion o^the 
sliding tube is obtained by screnved rods and nuts connected by chain gear- 
ing to a hand\Ahcel fixed near the control panel. 'The shape n{ the dished 
flanges is desig-ned to convert the kinetic energy of the air leaving the 
imjieller into pressure energy in the casing, from Avhich the air issues at 
high velocity u])on the engine. In its ])assage through the casing and 
discharge opening the air jiasses through Avind straighteners which correct 
any tendency to Avhirl such as might interfere with the true reading of the 
Torcjue. The imjieller can be entirely masked by the sliding- tube, and in 
this state the resistance to rotation is a minimum; but by Avithdrawing the 
tube the resistance can be made sufficiently large to absorb the entire 
power of the engine over a range of speed. 

S. A. E. Engine Testing Procedure 

Engine testing forms for recording engine tests consist of four sheets: 
A — Rules and Directions; 11 — Specification Sheet; C — Log Sheet; D — 
Curve Sheet. Engine testing forms, printed on by ll-inch punched 
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sheets, may be obtained in any quantity from the office of the Society. 
RULES AND DIRECTKJNS— A 

A complete engine test iiichules the determination at different speeds of : 
maximum horsepower; fuel economy at maximum, at ^^ 4 , at Vj and at % 
maximum horsepower at each of the speeds; frictiem-horsepower. From 
these data the following curves are i)lotted on the Curve Sheet : 

(1) Torque against revolutions per minute. 

(2) Maximum horse])ower against revolutions per minute. 

(3) Brake mean effective ])ressiire against revolutions per minute. 

(4) b'riction horsepower against revolutions i)er minute. 

(5) Mechanical efficiency against re\oluti(ms i>er minute. 

( 6 ) Fuel ])er l)rake horsepower hour against maximum horsepower at 
each s])eed. 

(7) Fuel ])er brake horsej^ower hour against maximum horsepower 
at each speed. 



Fig. 52.— Photograph Showing Packard 24-Cylindcr X Model, Coupled to Dynamom- 
eter Being Demonstrated for the German Transoceanic Fliers, Baron Von Huenfeld, 
Captain Koehl at the Throttle, and Major Fitzmaurice of the Irish Free State Aii* 

Corps. 

( 8 ) Fuel per brake horsepower hour against maximum horsepower 
at each speed. 

(9) Fuel ])er brake horsepower hour against % maximum horsepower 
at each speed. 

( 10 ) Thermal efficiency against maximum horsej^ower at each speed. 

(11) Thermal efficiency against y maximum horse])ower at each s])eed. 

(12) Thermal efficiency against maximum horse])ower at each sjieed. 

(13) Thermal efficiency against maximum horsepower at each speed. 
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Emphasis is laid upon the A^alue of the determination, in addition to 
the usual runs at maximum horsepower at each si)ced, of fuel consumption 
and thermal efficiency at each speed with the engine developing ^4, }/» and 
% oi its maximum horsepower at that speed. Automohile engines operate 
a large proportion of the time on part load and in the study of operating 
characteristics, ])art horsc])owcr curves are valuable. At the other hand, 
aviation engines ojierate at from to full load and jicrformances at speeds 
giving from to full horse])ower are most valualile in studying the char- 
acteristics of such engines. 

During the comiilete test, the engine shall he controlled by means of 
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throttle and spark only. Engine adjustments shall be made for best horse- 
power output, and in no case shall such adjustments be changed during 
the complete test. 

Test runs should not be made until the engine has been run-in suffi- 
ciently to show no appreciable difference in friction before and after a run 
of 30 minutes at the speed of maximum horsepower with the throttle wide 
open. 

Where a stock engine is to be tested, all parts, accessories and lubri- 
cants must be stock. In every case, all regular ecpiipment, such as the fan 
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and generator, must he on the engine and operating. 

Before beginning any run, the engine should be brought to a condition 
of sustained operation under the conditions of the run and it is imperative 
that in every case the revolutions per minute, brake loads, rate of fuel 
consumption, co()ling-Avater temperatures, oil temperatures, air draft and 
other factors remain substantially constant, steady and sustained through- 
out the run. Flash readings and tests are unscientific and misleading. 

Number of Runs. — In every test, enough runs should be taken through- 
out the speed range so that the points therefor when plotted will indicate 
clearly the sha])C and characteristics of the curves. For horsepower and fuel 
economy tests, it is recommended that runs be made at intervals of approxi- 
mately 200 r.p.m. A run should be made at the lowest steady operating 
speed of the engine. All points from which curves are plotted are to be 
clearly shown on the Curve Sheet. 

Duration of Runs — The duration of brake-horsepower tests shall not 
be less than three minutes. Where fuel consumption is measured, the 
duration of tests shall not be less than live minutes. The duration of fric- 
tion-horsepower tests shall not be less than one minute. The above stated 
times are minima. In most instances it is desirable to make the runs of 
longer duration, .and it is imperative that in every case revolutions per 
minute, brake loads, rate of fuel consumption, cooling-water temperatures, 
oil temperature, air draft and other factors remain substantially constant 
and steady throughout the run. 

Balancing Dynamometer. — P>eforc brake load readings are recorded, 
great care should be exercised to see that the dynamometer itself is properly 
balanced. For the electric-cradle tyjie of dynamometer, balancing is ac- 
complished as follows: — 'The dynamometer is run idle as a motor (drawing 
current from the line) and a suitable counterbalance on the field frame 
(which should be perfectly free to turn within limits in ball bearing trun- 
nions) is then adjusted so that the platform scales read zero. This reading 
should be obtained with the dynamometer rotating first in one direction 
and then in the other. The reaction of the armature on the field frame will 
exactly lialance the friction of the brushes and armature bearings carried in 
the field frame. With the armature still rotating, check-weights (or pieces 
of metal having a knf)wn weight) should be hung from the knife-edge f»n 
the dynamometer arm. If the reading recorded by the platform scales is 
equal to the known weight applied, the dynamometer can be considered as 
balanced. 

Brake Loads. — lirake load readings should be taken with accurately 
calibrated platform or beam scales. The connection of the dynamometer 
arm to these scales by means of knife-edges, calibrated spring balance and 
tri])od or suitable linkage is recommended. Suitable counter-balances or 
tare loads must be accurately provided. The spring balance gives a quick 
approximate reading for brake loads as it serves to cushion the platform 
or beam scales from shock and vibration. During any run, the platform 
or beam scales should be kept balanced, and the loads registered thereby 
must be substantially constant and steady throughout the run. 

Revolutions per Minute. — Speed in revolutions per minute should be 
invariably taken from positively driven counters which engage at the be- 
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ginning of the run and disengage at the end. The difference between the 
two readings, divided by tlie duration of run in minutes, gives the true 
average speed. Tachometers, even though carefully calibrated, are not 
sufficiently reliable. In connection with the speed counters mentioned 
however the tachometer may be used as an approximate check on average 
speed, also as an indicator of variations in speed before or during the run. 

The maximum allowable variation in speed during a run shall be 50 
r.p.m. 

Temperatures. — All temperatures are to be given in degrees Fahrenheit. 

A reliable glass straight-stem thermometer should be placed near the 
carburetor air-inlet in order to measure the temjierature of the entering air. 
This thermometer should lie read at least three times during each run, 
one of these times to be at beginning and one at end of run. 

Thermometers should also be placed in suitable wells or sockets, one 
near the inlet of the i>unip and another as close as possil)le to the water- 
outlet of the engine. These wells or sockets should be in ])ipes that run 
full, so that water continually circulates about them. They sho\ild be 
filled Avith oil or mercury, and careful readings taken at least three times 
(luring each run, one of these times to be at beginning and one at end of run. 

In order to afford a fixed basis of comparison, it is recommended that the 
outlet water temperature for engines be kej)t at 175 degrees Fahrenheit 
])lus or minus five degrees. Control of the outlet temperature can be 
accomplished by thermostat located in the outlet line or by external control 
of (juantity or tenijierature of inlet Avater. Where the thermostat or other 
cooling water regulating devices are stock, these may be attached and 
operating during a test. 

In every case, inlet and outlet ccxding-Avater temperatures shcmld remain 
substantially constant and steady throughout a run. 'The maximum allow- 
able variation in cooling-water temperature shall be ten degrees Fahrenheit. 

During friction-horsepower runs it is desired to cibtain the mean tem- 
jicrature of the jacket Avater. If the Avater is pump-circulated, the average 
of the inlet outlet temperatures may be taken. If thermosyphon circulation 
is used, the Avater Avill not circulate noticeably during a friction-hc^rsepoAver 
run. The mean jacket-Avater temperature for such engines can be taken by 
inserting thermometers into the jacket sjiace, the aA^erage of readings being 
taken. In every case of friction-horsej)oAver test, the test must be made 
immediately after the corresi)onding brake-horsepOAver test, before the en- 
gine has cooled. 

An air draft should be provided which approximates in amount and 
effect the air draft on the road Avith the car moving at a speed correspond- 
ing to the given engine speed. During friction-horsepower tests, of course, 
this air draft is shut off, in order not to cool the engine. 

For air-cooled engines, the air draft is of the greatest importance. 

Friction-Horsepower. — The approximate friction-horsepower of an en- 
gine can be measured best by means of an electric dynamometer, preferably 
of the cradle type. The dynamometer is used to drive the engine under 
test at various speeds, and the torque reaction is measured. This Avill be in 
the opposite direction to that obtaining Avhile the engine is driving the 
dynamometer, so that provision must be made for measuring the torque on 
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both sides of the dyniimomeler, or else suitable linkag'e must be provided 
to change the direction of the pull. The test for friction-horsepower should 
be made immediately after the brake-horsepower test, before the eng-ine 
has cooled, in order t(j keep the condition of the lubricating oil and the fric- 
tion of the parts the same as during the lirake-horsepower test, as nearly 
as possible. During this test the throttle of the engine should remain 
in the same position as for the cf)rresponding brake-horsepower test. Com- 
pression-relief cocks should remain closed and all accessories, such as mag- 
neto, generator and puni]:)S, used during the brake-horsepower test, should 
be in operation. 

Indicated-Horsepower. — Ajiproximate indicated-horsepower is obtained 
by adding to the brake-horse])ower at any given sjieed the friction-horse- 
power obtained at the same s])eed. 

If the friction-horsejiower and brake-horsepower tests are not made at 
exactly the same sjiecds, the friction-horsepower at any given speed can lie 
obtained from the friction-horsepower curve pkitted on the Curve Sheet. 
Tedious interjiolation is thus avoided. 

]f it is desired to correct the results, a standard barometric pressure of 
29.92 inches of mercury and a standard temjierature of 500 degrees Absolute, 
which is the same as 60 degrees I'ahrenheit, shall be used in making the 
corrections. 

Correction I^kirmula 


I'h i/To 

JMTp.-B-Mp.X-X V- 

l‘o T. 

where 

H-IIjic — corrected brake-horsepower 

11-1 Ipo --observed brake-horsepower 

Po = observed barometric pressure in inches of mercury 
1% = standard barometric pressure of 29.92 inches of mercury 
To = oliscrved absolute temperature in degrees Fahrenheit 
Ta = standard absolute temjierature of 520 degrees Fahrenheit 
Rules and Directions for Use of Forms 

Specification Sheet. — (5) The comjiression volume is the volume occu- 
pied by the charge when the piston is at the top of the conijiression stroke. 
To measure this volume with the piston on dead center at end of compres- 
sion stroke (with both valves closed) fill the comjiression sjiace from a 
graduate containing a known volume of light oil. Care must be taken to 
correct for leakage. The total volume of the cylinder equals the piston 
displacement plus the compression volume. Give compression pressure at 
speed of maximum torque, or at speed of standard starter. 

(4) State numlier of cylinders cast integral, wdiether offset, type of 
cylinder head, whether water s])ace is provided between adjacent cylinders. 

(6) State whether water or air-cooled. If the former, state whether 
pump or thermosyphon. Note if two pumps or thermostat are used. State 
type of pump. Give the diameter of the fan, the number and projected 
width of the fan blades and the ratio of the fan speed to the engine speed. 

(7) Weight of piston with rings and pin should include weight of bush- 
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SPECIFICATION SHEET— B. 

Name and Model Date of Test 

Manufacturer 

(1) " General Type Cvelo 

(2) No. of Cyl.. . .Bore. . .in , Strokt*. in., Pi.ston Disfil per Cyl .. cu in, T()t....Cu in. 

(3) Compression Vol. (V^.) cu. in., Total Vol. of Cyl. (V) cu. in., 

Comp. Vol. V,. 

Comprc.ssion Ratio =- = — — Cnmp. Pressure. It) j^auKc at. .r.p.m, 

Total Vol. V 

(4) Type of Cyl Casting Matl 

(5) Type of Valves l.ocatum 

(6) Cooling Sy.stem 

Fan Diani...in. No. of Blades. . Projected Width, .in. Ratio of Fan to Engine Speed . 

(7) Piston, T.vpc Matl 

Wt. with Rings and Pin..lh., Length .in.. Distance Center of Ihn to Top of Piston . in 

(8) Piston-Rings, No. per Pi.ston Type Width in. 

(9) Connecting-Rod, Type 

Length, c. to c. .. .in. Weight, Upper l^id ... .Ih., Lnwei End lb, Total Ih 

(10) Piston-Rod Bearings, r)iani in., Total Length in., Matl T^ication 

(11) Connecting-Rod Beanng.s. Diam in.. Length .... in., Matl Tyiic 

(12) Oankshaft Bearings, No Diams Material Lengths 

(13) (Camshaft Bearing.s, No Diams Material Lengths 

(14) Type of Cams Type of Valve Lifters 

(15) Inlet Valves. No. per Cyl o.d....iii., Port Diam in., Lift.. in., Seat Angle, .deg 

(16) Exhaust Valves. No. per Cyl.. .o.d.. . .in., Pori Diam in., Lift, .in.. Seat Angle, .deg 

(17) Weight of Valve Reciprocating Parts, Inlet lb. Exhaust lb. 

(18) Valve-Spring Tension, Inlet Open... lb, Clo.sed . . .11) , TCxIiaiist Open... lb., Closed.. lb. 

(10) Valve-Timing, Inlet Valve Opens... deg ..Top Center, Closes .deg. after Low. Center 

Exhaust VaUe 0|)ens deg. before Lower Center, C'losos . deg.... Top Center 

(20) inywheel, od in, Weight .. .. lb. Moment of Inertia 

(21) Weight of Engine Ih., Including 

Carburktion 

(22) Carburetor, Name and Model Norn Size 

(23) Specifications (Size of Nozzles, etc ) .... 

(24) How Healed 

(25) General Principles of Operation 

(26) Description of Intake Pipe 


Ignition 

(27) Name and Type of Sy.stem 

(28) Type of Distributor Firing Order 

(29) Type of Breaker Maximum Spark Advance . .deg., Retard deg. 

(30) Sparkplugs, Name and Type Size m. 

(31) Location Gap in. 


Lubrication Systfm 

(32) Type and Description ... 


ALeESSORlE.S 

(33) Accessories Attached During Test 
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ing^s, screws, or other piston-pin fastening devices in the piston. Record 
all weights in pounds and decimal i)arts thereof. In measuring length of 
piston and distance from center of pm to top of piston, deduct any chamfer 
or crown at top of piston. 

(8) Specify whether rings are ccmcentric or eccentric ; give name, sketch 
or descri])ti<)n of sj^ccia] ty])es. If oil-ring is used, state location. 

In fact, it is necessary to fill out the specification sheet which follows 
in detail. The data called for by items nine to 21 inclusive are obtained 
from the working drawings of the engine for the most part. Items 22 and 
23 are obtained from the carburetor manufacturer. 

(24) State if healed by water or exhaust, and whether ])art or all of the 
air entering carburetor is heated. 

(25) Linder “general jinnciples of operation” gi\e description. ( \"enturi 
type wdth single adjustable nozzle and single auxiliary air-valve with one 
spring and straight-tube tyjie, four non-adjustable nozzles coming into 
operation successively as air-How increases.) 

(26) liy description and sketch, give general form, ajijiroximate inside 
diameters of different jiortions, and specify w hich. if any. jiarts are jacketed. 

(27) In case of two systems, state which was used in test. 

(20) Slate if spark is fixed, or if spark control is automatic or manual. 
Maximum sjiark advance and retard are to be given in degrees of crankshaft 
rotation. 

(.30) Give material of insulation, number of sjiarking points on elec- 
trodes. 

(.^1) In addition to exact location in combustion-chamber, state whether 
vertical, horizontal or inclined, and whether plug extends into combustion- 
chamber. 

(32) Give the general tviie of lubrication system (recirculating s]dash; 
force-feed and spray and complete force-feed). Then describe in detail 
action of system and course taken by oil. State oil pressures and type of 
pump used. 

(33) Give list and descniition of accessories attached during the test. 

QITR.^TIONS FUR RF.VIFW 

1. Wli.U IS tlie vriluf of the indicator? 

2 Why cannol the same indicator he used on steam engines and high-speed 
gas engines? 

3. What is the principle of the fan brake; of the water brake? 

4 W'hy do air-cooled engines require special testing apparatus? 

5. What is friction horsepower and how is it determined? 
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Circumferences and Areas of Circles 

Diameters from ^ inch to 9g inches 


Diam. 

Circum. 

Area 

Diam. 

Circum. 

A 

.04909 

.00019 

2 

6 2832 

A 

.09818 

.00077 

ft 

6.4795 

A 

.14726 

.00173 

H 

6.6759 

A 

.19635 

.00307 

A 

6.8722 

A 

.294.52 

.00690 


7.0686 

A 

.39270 

.01227 

A 

7.2649 

A 

.49087 

.01917 


7 4613 

A 

.,58906 

.02761 


7.6576 

A 

.68722 

.03758 

k 

7.8.540 

t 

.78540 

.04909 

A 

8 0,503 

.88357 

-.06213 

Vs 

8 2467 

A 

.98175 

.07670 

n 

8.4430 

H 

1 0799 

.09281 

H 

8 6394 

H 

1.1781 

.11045 


8 8357 


1.2703 

. 12962 

% 

9 0321 

A 

1 3744 

.15033 

n 

9 2284 


1.4726 

.172.57 

3 

9.4284 


1.5708 

. 19635 

A 

9.6211 

A 

1 6690 

.22160 

Vs 

9 8175 

1 7(i71 

.24850 

A 


li 

1 8653 

.27688 

K 



1 9635 

.30680 

A 

10 407 

U 

2 0617 

.33824 

H 

10 (‘)03 

mM 

2 1598 

.37122 

A 

10.799 

H 

2 2580 

.40574 


10 996 

2 35()2 

.44179 

A 

11.192 


2 4544 

.47937 


11.388 


2 5525 

.51849 

H 

11 .585 


2 6.507 

.55914 


11 781 

2 7489 

.60132 

\l 

11.977 


2 8471 

.64.504 

Vh 

12.174 

2 9452 

,69029 

■n 

12 ,370 


3 0434 

.73708 

4 

12.566 

1 

3 1416 

.7854 

A 

12.763 

A 

3.3376 

8866 


12.9,59 

3^8 

A 

3.. 5343 

3 7306 

.9940 

1.1075 

A 

13.155 


3 9270 

1.2272 

H 

A 

13.3,52 

13.548 

A 


1 3530 


13 744 


4 3197 

1 4849 

/ o 

13.941 

A 

4.5160 

1.6230 

1 

3^ 

4 7124 

1 7671 


14.137 

A 

4 9087 

1.-9175 


14 334 

% 

5.1051 

2.0739 

14 5.10 
14.726 

H 

5.3014 

2.2365 

li 

H 

6.4978 

2.4053 


14.923 

H 

H 

5 6041 

2 6802 

H 

IHsItl 


2.7612 



if 

Iran 

2.9483 


1 15 512 


Area 


3.1416 

3.3410 

3.5466 

3.7583 

3.9761 

4.2000 

4.4301 

4 6664 
4.9087 

6 1572 

5 4119 
5.6727 

5 9396 

6 2126 
6 4918 


7771 

0686 

,3662 

6699 

9798 


8.2958 

8 6179 
8.9462 
9.2806 

9.6211 

9 9678 
10.321 

10 680 

11 045 
11.416 

11.793 

12 177 
12.566 

12 962 

13 364 
13.772 

14 186 
14 (307 
15.033 
15.466 

15.904 
16.349 
16 800 
17.257 

17.728 

18.190 

18.665 

19.147 


Diam. 


A 

A 

i 

H 

H 

H 

H 

U 

6 

Vs 


H 

y2 

H 

H 

Vs 


Vh 


Circum. 


15.708 

15.904 

16.101 

16.297 

16.493 

16.690 

16.886 

17.082 

17.279 

17.475 

17.671 

17.868 

18.064 

18.261 

18.457 

18 653 

18 850 
19.242 

19 635 

20 028 
20.420 

20 813 
21.206 
21.598 

21 991 
22.384 
22.776 

23.169 
23 562 
23.955 

23 347 
24.740 
25.133 

25.525 
25 918 
26.311 

26.704 

27.096 

27.489 

27.882 

28 274 
28.667 
29.060 
29.452 

29.845 
30 238 

30 631 

31 023 


Area 


19.635 

20.129 

20.620 

21.135 

21.648 

22.166 

22.691 
23 221 
23.758 

24.301 

24.860 

25.406 

25.967 

26.535 

27.109 

27.688 

28.274’ 

20.465 

30.680 

31.910 

33.183 

34 472 

35 785 
37.122 

38.485 

30.871 

41.282 

42.718 

44,179 

45.664 

47.173 

48.707 

50.265 

51.840 

53.456 

55.088 

56.745 

58.426 

60.132 

61.862 

63.617 

65.397 

67.201 

60.020 

70.882 

72.760 

74.662 

76.680 











THE METRIC SYSTEM OF MEASUREMENT 
IMcasurcs uf Length 

1 Millimeter (mm.) = 0 0.TO7079 inch, or about 1/25 inch 

10 Millinieters=l Centimeter (cm.)=: 0.3927079 inch 

10 Ccntimeter.srzl Decimeter (dm.)zz 3.937079 inch 

10 Decirneters=l meter (m ) — D 3707‘) inches, 3 2«0S‘}‘>2 feel, or 1.09301 yards 

10 Metcrsrzl Decameter (Dm )_ 32S08992 feet 

10 Decamelcrsrzil I lect(niiet(*r (Mm) — 19927817 rods 

10 1 Icclomcters--^ 1 Kilometer (Km)— 1093 ()1 yards, or 0 (>213824 mile 

10 Kilometers— 1 ^Mvriami’ter (Mm )— .. . . 0 213824 miles 

1 mch=2.54 cm., 1 fc>ol=0.3(_)48 m, 1 yaid— 0 9144 in, 1 rod =0 5029 Dm., 1 mile= 
1.0093 Km. 

Measures uf Weight 

1 Cram (g ) = 1.5.4324874 gr Tio>. ,,r 0 03215 o/ Tro> , or 0 03527398 oz. avoir. 

10 (irams— 1 Decagram (Dg )— ... . . ()3527»i98 oz. avoir. 

10 Decagrams- 1 Hectogram (He )-- ... . 3 527398 oz avoir 

10 Tfectograms — 1 Kilogram (Kg )- . . . 2204()2125 Ihs 

1000 Kilograms-l Ton ( T ) -_U(M t.2125 lbs, m 11021 t.Mis nf 2()()() lbs, or 0.9842 
Ion of 2240 lbs., or 19 (>8 cwts. 

1 gr.iiii— 0 ()()‘18 g , 1 o/ .ivoir — 28 3'^ , 1 lb — 0-15,lf» Ke , 1 ton 2000 lbs —0 9072 T , 1 ton 

2240 lbs=::l Olo T, or lOlo Kg 

IVIeasures of Capacity 

1 Liter (11 = 1 cubic dccimetcr=()l 0270.515 cubic in. or 003531 i u. ft, 1 0567 liquid 
qls, or 0 908 dr> c|t . or ()2()417 .\mei e.d 
10 Ialers=l Decaliter (1)1 )=2(i-117 gal, oi 1 135 ])k 
10 1 )ecaliters=zl Hectoliter (HI )=28375 bn 
10 Hi‘ctoliters=l Kilolitei ( K1 ) - -(>1027 051 5 en m . oi 28.175 l>u 
1 (U foot=28.317 1, 1 gallon, Amer = 1 785 1, 1 e,dlon l»ni — 1 543 1 


A CONVENll'NT Ml'TKIC ('( IW'ICRSK )N 
( ominlol b\ ( . W. Hunt 


MillimelcrsX 03937=incbes. 

Millimeters- -25 4=incbcs 
( eiitnnetersX 3937r- inclii's 
Centimeters-- 2 5-l = iiu lies 

Mctei sX39 37— mebes. ( \ct of Congress.) 
Meters V 3 281 =r feet. 

MetersXl 094=yards. 
Kil(>melersX-(>^14=iniles. 

Kilometers — 1 ()()93=nnles. 

K 1 1( anet ers X 3280.8= f eet . 

.S(|iiare MilbmetersX 0()155=sfiuare indies 
.Sijiiare M illimeters— (>45 2=s(|uare mebes 
Square CeiilinielersX-l?«^=^9itJ^i'c inches. 
.S(ju.ire Cent imel ers — 6.452— s(|uare imbes. 
S(|urite MetersX 10.7()4=s(|iiare feet 
Sepia re K 1 1( )melers>'247.1 =acres 

HeciareX2.471 =acres. 

Cubic ( entimeters -- 10.387=cubic inches 
( ubic Ccntimeter.s-^3 697= fluid drams 
I ubic Centimeters-^ 3). 57=lliiid ounces. 
CMbie MetcrsX35 314=cnbic feet 
Cubic Meters Xl.308=cubic yards 
Cubic A1etersX264.2=gallons (231 cubic 
indies). 

LitersX61.023=ciibic inches. (Act of Con- 
gress. ) 

Liters X33.84=fluid ounces. 
LilersX.2042=gallons (231 cnhic indies). 


lattrs 3 785=g.iIlons (31 cubic inches). 
Liters . 28 317=t“ubic feet. 

Hei toliti rs '<'3.531 = cul)ic feet. 
TTectoliler.sx2.838=busliels (2150 42 cubic 
im lies ). 

K ctolilers V .1308=cubic yards 

lei tohlers>'26 42=galloiis (231 cubic in.). 

aamsXL5 432- grams. (Ait of Congress.) 

jr.misX981 (ly lies. 

iiams 28 35=oiinces avoirdupois 

iioK'X 7373= fool ]>onnds. 

Kilngiaiiis ' 2 2()46=]>onnds. 

Kilograms <35 27=ouiices avoirdupois. 
Kilogiams 9()7.2=toiis (2,000 pounds). 
Kilograms iK'r square cent.Xl-1 223=pi)iinds 
per .siinare inch. 

KilogranmielersX7 233=foot lbs. 

Kilo jier .\leterX 072=lbs per fixit. 

Kilo per Cubic MeterX3K)24=lbs per cubic 
f( K)t. 

K ilowattsX 1 3-f=liorsepower. 

Walts 746=borsepower. 

WattsX 7373= ft iionnds per second. 
CaloricX3 9(»8rrli. T. U. 

Cbeval vapeurX-9863=lioi seijovver. 
('enligradeXl 84-.I2=degree Fahrenheit. 
Ciravily Pan s:^ 980.94 Centimeter per .sec. 
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MillmiLlcTs 


3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 
17 
IH 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

20 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

3fj 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 


STATES (OFFICIAL MILLIMETER CONVERSION TABLE 


|m' valent in Indies 

Millimeters 

0 03937 

51 

0 07874 

52 

0 11811 

53 

0 15748 

54 

0 19f>85 

55 

0 23()22 

56 

0 27559 

57 

0 3149n 

58 

0 354.S3 

59 

O..19370 

60 

0 43.107 

61 

0.47244 

(.2 

051181 

().l 

0 551 18 

(.4 

0 59055 

(j5 

0 62992 

(•() 

0 (i(.929 

()7 

0 708(16 

(.8 

0 74803 

69 

0 78740 

7(. 

ns2t>77 

71 

()8()614 

72 

0 90551 

73 

0 <M488 

74 

0 98425 

75 

1 02.1()2 

76 

1.0(»29<) 

77 

1 102.1(. 

78 

1 14173 

79 

1 18110 

8.. 

1 22047 

81 

1.25984 

82 

1 29921 

83 

1 33858 

84 

1.. 17795 

85 

1 417.12 


1.45()(>9 

87 

1 49()0() 

88 

1 53543 

89 

1.57480 

91) 

1.61417 

91 

l.(. 5.1.54 

92 

1 ()9291 


1.73228 

94 

1.77165 

95 

1.81102 

96 

1.850.19 

97 

1.88976 

<)8 

1.92913 

99 

1.96850 

100 


ICqiii valent in Indies 


2 00787 
2 04724 
2 08601 
2 12598 
2.16535 

2.20472 
2 24409 
2 2834() 
2..I2283 
2 36220 

2 40157 
2 44094 
2 48031 
2 519r)8 
2 55905 

2 59842 
2 63779 
2 6771(» 

2 71653 
2 75.590 

2 79527 
2 8.U(*4 
2 87401 
2 913.^8 
2 95275 

2 99212 

2 03146 

3 0708(> 
3 11023 
3.149(,0 

3 18897 
3.^2834 
3 26771 
3 30708 
3 34645 


3 .18582 
3 42519 
3 4()45() 

.1 50.193 
3 54330 

3 58267 
3 62204 
.U.^)14l 
3.70078 
3 74015 

3.77952 
3.81889 
3 85826 
3.89763 
3.93700 



DECIMAL FRACTIONS OF A LINEAR INCH IN MILLIMETERS 


Inch 

Millimeters 

Inch 

^lillimelers 

Inch 

Millimeters 

Inch 

M ilhmoters 

.01 

.254 

.29 

7 3fi6 

.57 

14.478 

.85 

21 590 

.02 

.508 

.30 

7 fi2() 

..58 

14 732 

.86 

21 844 

.03 

.762 

.31 

7.874 

.59 

14 986 

.87 

22 098 

.04 

1 016 

.32 

8 128 

60 

15.240 

.88 

22 352 

.05 

1 270 

.33 

8.382 

.61 

15 494 

.89 

22 606 

.06 

1 524 

.34 

8 636 

.62 

15.748 

.90 

22 860 

.07 

1778 

.35 

8 890 

63 

16 002 

91 

23 114 

08 

2 032 

.36 

9 114 

.64 

16 256 

.92 

23 368 

09 

2.286 

.37 

9 398 

65 

16 510 

.93 

23 622 

.10 

2 540 

.38 

9 652 

.66 

16 764 

94 

23 876 

11 

2 794 

39 

9 906 

67 

17018 

.95 

24 130 

12 

3.048 

.40 

10 160 

(.8 

17.272 

.9f) 

24 384 

13 

3 302 

41 

10414 

.69 

17 526 

.97 

24 638 

.14 

3 556 

42 

10 668 

70 

17 780 

98 

24 892 

15 

3.810 

.43 

10 922 

71 

18 034 

.99 

25 146 

U) 

4 064 

44 

11 176 

72 

18 288 

1 00 

25 400 

17 

4 318 

45 

11 430 1 

73 

18 542 

2 00 

50 799 

.18 

4.572 

.46 

11(>84 II 

.74 

18 796 

3 00 

76 199 

.19 

4.826 

47 

1 1 938 

75 

19 050 

4 00 

101 598 

20 

! 5.080 

.48 

12 192 

.76 

19 304 

5 00 

126 998 

.21 

5 334 

.49 

12 446 

.77 

19 558 

6 00 

1.52 397 

22 

5 588 

.50 

12 700 

78 

19812 

7 00 

177 797 

2.^ 

5 842 

.51 

12 945 

,79 

20 066 

8 00 

203 196 

24 

6 090 

.52 

13 208 

.80 

20 320 

9 00 

228 596 

25 

6.350 

.53 

13 462 

81 

20 574 

10 00 

253 995 

2 (> 

6 f)04 

.54 

13.716 

.82 

20 828 

11 00 

279 395 

27 

6.858 

,55 

13 970 

83 

21 082 

12 00 1 

1 foot \ 

304.794 

28 

7.112 

.56 

14 224 

.84 

21 336 


D1-:CLMAL EQUIVALENTS OF SIX lA -FOURTHS 


A=r015fl 

2656 

5156 

Vi= 76.56 

*=.n,H 2 

2812 

Vi— 5312 

v?- .7812 

0468 

i 7 -.2^)68 

ii= 5468 

h\= .7968 

0625 

3125 

,’;i= 5625 

i;,-- 8125 

0781 

Hl=.3281 

?.i= .5781 

8281 

t":!— .0937 

M=.3437 

3 ==.5937 

U-- .8437 

v74= 1093 

83TrT.3593 

:n = .6093 

?,•(= .8503 

II 

Oi 

o 

.1/s=.3730 

.S/8-.6250 

7/h— 8750 

i^‘4=.1406 

390() 

,U=.640() 

U= .8906 

1562 

4(X)2 

U- 6562 

■■?!:= 9062 

M— 171H 

;if=4218 

,\f=67l8 

jir 9218 

|■V.= 1875 

,'.i— 4375 

6875 

ia= 9375 

J5=.2031 

.‘7= 4531 

,1;= 7031 

Hl=: 9531 

s"!!=.2187 

^3=4()87 

V— 7187 

U= .9687 

Ji=.2343 

?.i=.4843 

M=.7.543 

,71= .9843 

M=.2500 

>^.5000 

44=.7.500 

1 = 1.0000 
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Fig. 53. — The Wright-Morehouse Air-Cooled Engine was Designed for Light Air- 
planes and was of the Twin Cylinder Opposed Type. View at Top Shows Magneto 
and Carburetor Placing, that Below Shows Propeller Boss. 


CHAPTER VI 


ENGINE PARTS AND FUNCTIONS— CYLINDER ARRANGEMENT 

Engine Parts and Functions — Valves and Their Use — Why Multiple Cylinder Engines 
Are Best — Describing Sequence of Operations — Multiple Cylinder Advantages — 
Four Cylinder Engines — Six Cylinder Engines — Overlapping Impulses — Actual 
Duration of Cycular Functions — Eight and Twelve Cylinder Vee Engines — Ad- 
vantages of Vee Type Motors — Uniform Torque an Important Feature — Cylinder 
Arrangement Varies — Radial Cylinder Arrangements — Radial Arrangement Re- 
duces Weight — Early Rotary Engines — Static Radial Engines — Considerations in 
Air-Cooled Radial Engine Design — Distribution of Mixture a Problem — Piston 
Design Considerations — Piston Side Thrust Varies — Piston Weights Important — 
Design of Commercial Cylinders. 

The principal elements of a ^-as-en^^ine are not difficult to understand 
and their functions are easily defined. Tn place of the barrel of the gun 
one has a smoothly machined cylinder in which a small cylindrical or 
barrel-shaped element fitting the bore closely may be likened to a bullet 
or cannon ball. It differs in tins important resjiect, hfiwever, as while the 
shot is discharged from the mouth of the cannon the pi.ston member sliding 
inside of the main cylinder cannot lea\e it, as its movements back and forth 
from the o])en to the closed end and back again are limited by simple 
mechanical connection or linkage which C()m])rises crank and connection 
rod or some substitute mechanism such as a wabble ])late in barrel-type 
engines or a figure eight cam and roller arrangement as in the Caniinez 
engine. Tt is by this means that the reciprocating movement of the ])iston 
is transformed into a rotary motion of the crankshaft. 

Engine Parts and Functions. — The flywheel is a heavy member attached 
to the crankshaft of an automobile engine which has energ}^ stored in its 
rim as the member revolves, and the momentum of this revolving mass 
tends to equalize the intermittent pushes on the ])iston head produced by 
the CNplosion of the gas in the cylinder. Tn aviation engines, the weight 
of the propeller or that of rotating cylinders in radial rotary engines per- 
forms the duty of a flyvNdieel, so no sejiarate member is needed. As the 
number of cylinders and the overlapping of the exjflosive impulses becomes 
more noticeable, less flywheel weight is needed and in eight-cylinder auto- 
mobile engines, the flywheel is much lighter than in four- or six-cylinder 
forms. J^lywheels are not used with aviation engines except in some diri- 
gible powerplants where a clutch mechanism ])erforms that function. Even 
simple two-cylinder forms, as the Wright IMoorehouse shown at Fig. 53 
depend entirely on the propeller. 

If some explosive is placed in the chamber formed by the piston and 
closed end of the cylinder and exploded, the piston would be the only part 
that would yield to the pressure which would produce a downward move- 
ment. As this is forced down the crankshaft is turned by the connecting 
rod, and as this part is hinged at both ends it is free to oscillate as the 
crank turns, and thus the piston may slide back and forth while the crank- 
shaft is rotating or describing a curvilinear i)ath. The arrangement of the 
pistons and connecting rods of a two-bank or Vee-engine is shown at Fig. 
54. Both pistons impart their pressure to the same crankpin. Even when 
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cylinders are arranj:^ed in three banks, or W form, as in the Lorraine 450 hp. 
motor shown at Fi^. 55, a set of master connecting’ rods is used, joined to 
the pistons in the vertical cylinders. The ])ower from the pistons in the 
inclined cylinders also is imparted to the big end of the master rod by 
means of link rods as is clearly indicated. 

Valves and Their Use. — In addition to the simple elements described 
it is evident that a gasoline-engine must have other parts. The most irn- 
l)ortant of these are the valves, of which there are generally two to each 
cylinder though in some engines, four may be used. One closes the ])assage 
connecting to the gas sipiply and opens during one stroke of the piston in 


PnmmaCup 



Fig. 54. — Transverse Sectional View Through Cylinders of Liberty Airplane Engine 
is a Good Example of a Practical Though Obsolescent Water-Cooled Vee Type Hav- 
ing Overhead Valves and Camshaft. 
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Fig. 55.— Transverse View of Lorraine “W” Type Twelve-Cylinder Engine Showing Arrangement of Principal Parts. 
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order to let the explosive {jtis into the combustion chamber. The other 
meml)er, or exhaust valve, serves as a cover for the opening through which 
the burned gases can leave the cylinder after their work is done. The 
sparkjjlug is a simple device which may be compared to the fuse or percus- 
sion cap of the cannon. It permits one to produce an electric spark in the 



cylinder when the piston is at the best point to utilize the pressure which 
obtains when the coin])resscd gas is fired. The valves are open one at a 
time, the inlet valve being lifted from its seat while the cylinder is filling 
and the exhaust valve is opened when the cylinder is being cleared. They 
are normally kept seated by mean.s of compression springs. In the simple 
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motor previously shown at Figs. 18 and 19 to show principles, the exhaust 
valve is operated by means of a pivoted bell crank rocked by a cam which 
turns at half the speed of the crankshaft. The inlet valve operates auto- 
matically, as will be explained in pro])er sequence, a system now obsolete. 

In order to obtain a perfectly tight combustion-chamber, both intake 
and exhaust valves are closed before the gas is ignited, because all of the 
pressure produced by the ex])]oding gas is to be directed against the top 
of the movable piston. When the piston reaches the bottom of its power 
stroke, the exhaust valve is lifted by means of a bell crank or a push rod 
which is rocked because of the ])oint or lift on the cam. The camshaft is 
driven by positive gearing and revolves at half the engine speed in conven- 
tional in-line engines. The exhaust valve remains open during the whole 
of the return stroke of the piston, and as this member moves toward the 
closed end of the cylinder it forces out burned gases ahead of it, through 
the passage controlled by the exhaust valve. I'he camshaft is revolved at 
half the engine speed in conventional four-cycle engines where cylinders 
are in line because the exhaust valve is raised from its seat during only one 
stroke out of four, (jr only once every two revolutions. Obviously, if the 
cam was turned at the same speed as the crankshaft the valve would remain 
open once every revolution, whereas the burned gases are expelled from 
the individual cylinders only once in two turns of the crankshaft and the 
scavenging valve should be oi)en only during the expulsion or exhaust 
stroke. The sjieed of the camshaft or cam arrangement depends entirely on 
the cylinder arrangement and in static radial engines, the camring rate of 
rotation depends (jii the number of cylinders and lobes on the camring as 
will be t)Utlmed later. In airplane engines, the valves are usually placed in 
the cylinder head and in most recently designed jiowerplants the camshaft 
is carried above the cylinders and is driven by bevel gearing as shown at 

1% 55. 

Why Multiple-Cylinder Forms Are Best. — Owing to the vibration which 
obtains from the heavy explosion in the large single-cylinder engines 
used for stationary ])ower other forms were evolved in which the 
cylinder was smaller, two or more Avere used, and power obtained 
by running the engine faster, because single-cylinder engines are suit- 
able only for very low jxuNers. When a single-cylinder engine is 
'employed a very heavy flywheel is needed to carry the moving parts 
through idle strokes necessary to obtain a power imi)ulsc. For this reason 
automobile and aircraft designers must use more than one cylinder, and 
the tendency is to produce jiower by frecjiiently occurring light impulses 
rather than by a smaller number of explosions having greater force. When 
a single-cylinder motor is employed the construction is always heavier than 
is needed with a multiple-cylinder form delivering more })ower. Using two 
or more cylinders conduces to more steady power generation and a lessen- 
ing of vibration. Most modern motor cars employ six-cylinder engines be- 
cause a power impulse may be secured three times every revolution of the 
crankshaft, or a total of six power strokes during two revolutions. The 
parts are so arranged in a four-cylinder engine that while the charge of gas 
in one cylinder is ex])loding, those which come next in firing order are com- 
pressing, discharging the inert gases and drawing in a fresh charge respec- ^ 
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tively. When the power stroke is completed in one ndincler of a four-in- 
line engine, the piston in that member in which a charge of gas has just 
been compressed has reached the top of its stroke and when the gas is ex- 
ploded the piston is reciprocated and keeps the crankshaft turning. When 



Fig. 57. — Diagram Illustrating Sequence of Cycles in One- and Two-Cylinder Engines, 
Showing More Uniform Delivery of Energy on Crankshaft with Two-Cylinder Motors. 
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a multiple-cylinder engine is used for automobiles the flywheel can be made 
much lighter than that of the simpler form and eliminated altogether in 
some designs. In fact, many modern multiple-cylinder engines desig-ned 
for aviation developing 30() horsejxnver weig;h less than the early single- 
and double-cylinder forms winch developed but one-tenth or one-twentieth 
that amount of energy. Two-cylinder opjiosed engines as the Mercedes and 
Wright-Moorehonse are eniplo\ed only l)y makers of small airplanes re- 
quiring a maximum of 30 horse])()\\ er Ix'cause at higher power ratings two- 
cylinder engines have a decidedly unfavorable weight-horsepower ratio and 
also run Avith considerable vibration because f)f the heavier explosions 
necessary to obtain iiower with a small number of cylinders. Three-cylinder 
Y engines are the next ste]) when more jiower is recpiirerl. Engineers seem 
agreed that on small engines of the air-cooled form from 20 to 25 hp. per 
cylinder is a desirable inaxiimim and e\en less if five or more cylinders are 
employed. The English Cirrus engine, one of the most successful four- 
cylinder engines vet evolved has a maximum power delivery of twenty 
horsepower per cylinder at 2,(XK) r p.ni. 

Describing Sequence of Operations. — Referring to Eig. 57 A, the se- 
(pience of oiieration in a single-cylinder motor can be easily understood. 
Assuming that the crauksliafl is lurnmg in the direction of the arrow, it 
will be seen that the intake stroke comes first, then the comjiression, which 
IS followed by the power inijiulse, and lastly the exhaust stroke. If two 
cylinders are used, it is possible to si»eice the (xxplosions in such a way that 
one will occur each revolution. This ’s true with either one of two forms of 
four-cycle motors. At il, a two-cylinder vertical engine using a crank- 
shaft in wdiich the crankpiiis are on the same plane is showm. The two 
pistons move up and down simultaneously. Referring to the diagram de- 
scribing the strokes, and tissumiiig that the outer circle represents the cycle 
of operations in one cylinder while the inner circle rejiresents the sequence 
of events in the other cylinder, while cylinder No. 1 is taking in a fresh 
charge of gas, cylinder No 2 is exploding. When cylinder No. 1 is com- 
pressing, c} liiider No. 2 is exhausting. During the time that the charge 
111 cylinder No. 1 is ex])loded. cylinder No. 2 is being filled wdth fresh gas. 
While the exhaust ga^es are being discharged from cylinder No. 1, cylinder 
No 2 is coinjiressiiig the gas previously taken. 

The same condition obtains when the crankjiuis eire arranged at 180 
degrees and the cvhnders arc opposetl, as shown at C. The reason 
that the twxj-cylmder opposed nmtor is more jiojmlar than that hav- 
ing two vertical cylinders or cylinders m \ ee form is that it is difficult 
to balance the construction shown at 1>, so that the vibration will not be 
excessive. The twa^-cylnider opposed motor has much less vibration than 
die other form, and as the exiilosioiis occur evenly and the motor is a simple 
one to construct, it has been very ]x>piilar in the ])ast on light cars and has 
received somew hat limited application on some light airplanes. In the two- 
cylinder vertical form, the cranks may be at 180 degrees, one piston going 
up while the other is going flowni but the explosions occur at unevenly 
“Spaced intervals, that in one cydmder immediately folhnving the power im- 
pulse in the other, then there is a complete revolution without a power 
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impulse. If the engine is in explosive balance it is not in even reasonably 
good mechanical balance, and vice-versa. 

Multiple-Cylinder Advantages. — To demonstrate very clearly the ad- 
vantages of multiple-cylinder engines the diagrams at Fig. 58 have been 


Firing Order 1,3,2 



Thmc Cylinder, Cninhb At 1 20 Degrees 




Fig. 58. — Diagrams Demonstrating Clearly Advantages which are Obtained as Regards 
Uniform Power Application When Multiple-Cylinder Motors arc Used. 
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prepared. At A, a three-cylinder motor, having crankpins at 120 de- 
grees, which means that they are spaced at thirds of the circle, we 
have a form of construction tliat gives a more even turning than that 
possible with a two-cylinder engine. Instead of one explosion per revolu- 
tion of the crankshaft, one will obtain three explosions in two revolutions. 
The manner in which the explosion strokes occur and the manner they 
overlap strokes in the other cylinder is shown at A. Assuming that the 
cylinders tire in the following order, first No. 1, then No. 2, and last No. 
3, we will see that while cylinder No. 1, rei)resenled by the outer circle, is 
t)n the power stroke, cylinder No. 3 has completed the last two-thirds of 
its exhaust stroke and has started on its intake stroke. Cylinder No. 2, rep- 
resented by the middle circle, during this same ])eriod has completed its 
intake stroke and two-thirds of its conpiression stroke. A study of the 
diagram will show that there is an at)])reciable lapse of time between each 
explosion. Three-cylinder engines are not widely used on aircraft at the 
])resent time, though Hleriot’s flight across the Rritish Channel was made 
with a three-cylinder Anzani motor. It was not a conventional form, how- 
ex er. The three-cylinder engine is ])racticaby obsolete at this time in the 
three-in-line form and x\hen used it is a static radial of V form as exempli- 
fied by the Anzani, Szekely and Le I»lond designs. The fix e-c\ linder static 
radial can be made xvith a more favorable weight-horsepoxver ratio than 
the three-cylinder form and is much smoother running, so this type will 
undoubtedly be used in a])])lications that cannot be met by the four-in-line 
such as the Cirrus. 

Four-Cylinder Engines. — In the four-cylinder engine operation which is 
shoxvii at Fig .S8 P», it will be seen that the poxver strokes folloxv each other 
without loss of time, and one cylinder begins to fire and the piston moves 
doxvn just as soon as the member ahead of it has coinjileted its powder 
stroke. In a four-cylinder four-cycle motor, the crankjiins are placed at 
180 degrees, or on the halves of the crank circle. The crankpins for 
cylinders No. 1 and No. 4 are on the same jilane, while those for 
cylinders No. 2 and No. 3 also move in unison. The diagram describing 
sequence of operations in each cylinder is based on a firing order of one, 
txvo, four, three. The outer circle, as in ])revious instances, represents the 
cycle of operations in cylinder one. The next one toward the center, 
cylinder No 2, the third circle represents the sequence of events in cylinder 
No 3, while the inner circle outlines the strokes in cylinder four. The 
various cylinders are xvorking as follows: 


1 

Explosion 

Exhaust 

Intake 

Compression 


2 

Compression 

Exiilosion 

Iixhaust 

Intake 


3 

Exhaust 

Intake 

Compression 

Exi)losion 


4 

Intake 

Compression 

Explosion 

Exhaust 


• It will be obvious that regardless of the method of construction, or the 
number of cylinders employed, exactly the same number of parts must be 
used in each cylinder assembly of a given design and one can conveniently 
consider any multiple-cylinder powerplant where the cylinders are in line 
as a series of single-cylinder engines joined one behind the other and so 
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coupled that one will deliver power and produce useful energ^^ at the crank- 
shaft where the other leaves off. I'he same fundamental laws governing 
the action of a single cylinder obtain when a number are em])loved, and 
the secjuence of operation is the same in all mcmbc'rs, exce])t that the neces- 
sary functions take place at different tunes. If, for instance, all the cylin- 
ders of a four-cylinder motor were bred at the same time, one would obtain 
the same effect as though a one-piston engine w'as used, w hich had a piston 
displacement e(jual to that of the four smaller members. As is the case 
with a single-cylinder engine, the motor W'ould be out of correct mechanical 
balance because all the connecting rods would be ]daced on crankjiins that 
were in the same ]dane. A \crv large flywdieel waiuld be necessary to carry 
the pistons through the idle strokes, and large balance weights would be 
fitted to the crankshaft in an effort to comi)ensate for the weight of the 
four ])istons, and thus reduce to some extent the vibratory stresses which 


A 




Two Sets of Opposed Cy linden. 



R a 1 a 1 C V I in d (-■ r 
Arrany ement 


Fig. 59. — Showing Three Possible, Though Unconventional, Arrangements of Four- 

Cylinder Aircraft Motors. 


obtain Avhen ])arls are not in correct balance It wo'll be cxident that nothing 
w'ould be gained by such an arrangenieiit over using one large cylinder. 
Not only w^ould there be no advantage by using four cylinders firing in 
unison but there w'ould be more loss of beat and more i)ower consumed in 
friction than in a one-]nston motor of the same ca])acity. This is the reason 
that when four cylinders are used the arrangement of crankpins is always 
as showm at Fig. 58 Pi — i.e., two pistons are uj). while the other two are at 
the bottom of the stroke. With this construction, we have seen that it is 
possible to string out the exjdosions s(^ that there w’ill nearly ahvays be one 
cylinder applying ])o\ver to the crankshaft. The explosions are spaced 
equally. Tlie parts are in correct mechanical balance because two pistons 
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are on the upstroke while tlie other two are descend Care is taken to 
have one set of inovinj^ ineinhers weij^h exactly the same as the other. 
With a fonr-cylinder enj^ine one has a reasonably i^^ood mechanical balance 
and fairly continuous a])plication of enerj^y. Owini:: to the lead given the 
exhaust valve, ln)\\e\er, the im])ulses do not meet and there is an appreci- 
able angular distance in the crankshaft rotation where no i)ressurc is being 
aj^plied to the crankshaft. This corresponds to a juste )ii travel of from 
one-eighth to one-fifth of the stroke. C)\\ing to the small angular travel 
of the crankpm when near bottom center, not as much jiower is lost by 
early oi)eniiig of the exhaust \alvc as might ajijiear at first thought. 



Fig. 60. — One of the Most Successful Four-Cylinder Air-Cooled Engines Built for 
Airplane Use. The A.D.C. Cirrus Mark II Weighs 280 Pounds, and Delivers 80 
Horsepower at 2,000 R.P.M. 


This sec|uence of jiower inijiulses in a four-cylinder insures a smoother 
running motor which has gieattr elhciency than the simpler one-, two-, 
and three-cylinder forms jucs iously described. I^liminatmg the stresses 
which would obtain if we had an unbalanced mechanism and irregular 
J.ower ai:)|)lication makes for longer life. Obviously a large number of rela- 
tively light explosions will jiroduce less wear and strain than would a lesser 
number of jiowerful ones. As the parts can be built lighter if the explosions 
are not heavy, the engine can be ojierated at higher rotative sj)ceds than 
when large and cumbersome members are utilized. Four-cylinder engines 
intended for aviation work have been built according to the designs shown 
at Fig. 59, but these forms are unconventional and seldom if ever used. 
The usual form is shown at Fig. 60, and here again the English A. D. C. 
Cirrus engine is presented as a modern example of thoroughly sound de- 
sign. The large power range given dejiends uj)on the factor of rotative 
speed, as the engine can be ojieratcd successfully at from 1,000 to 2,000 
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r.p.m. and g^eared forms have been devised which show an even higher 
r.p.m. and i)ower out])ut. 'I'he simplicity of this air-cooled powerplant and 
ruggedness of the parts make for endurance and reliability. 

Six-Cylinder Engines. — 'J'he six-cylinder tyj^e of motor, the action of 
which is shown at h'ig. 58 C, is su])erior to the ft)iir-cylinder, inasmuch as 
the power strokes ovcrlaj), and instead of having two exjilosions each re- 
volution we have three explosions. The conventional crankshaft arrange- 
ment in a six-cylinder engine is just the same as though one used tAvo three- 
cylinder shafts fastened together, so jiistoiis one and six are on the same 

THE APPLICATION OF POWER IN THE SIX-CYLINDER MOTOR 



THIS DIAGRAM REPRESENTS ONE “CYCLE- IN WHICH THE PISTON TRAVELS 20 INCHES 
REPRESENTS POWER I" i REPRESENTS NO POWER 

1 CYL 

2 CYL 
4 CYL 


6 CYL 



Fig. 61. — Diagrams Outlining Advantages of Multiple-Cylinder Motors, and Why 
they Deliver Power More Evenly than Single-Cylinder Types, which are Seldom Used 
Today Except for Very Low Power Outputs. 


plane as are pistons two and five. Pistons three and four also travel to- 
gether. With the cranks arranged as outlined at big. 58 C, the firing order 
is one, five, thre©', six, two, four. The manner in which the power strokes 
overlap is clearly shown in the diagram. 

An interesting comparison is also made in the diagrams at Fig. 61, in 
the upper corner of h'ig. 59 C and in diagram at Fig. 62. A rectangle is 
divided into four columns; each of these corresponds to 180 degrees, 
or half a revolution. Thus the first revolution of the crankshaft is 
represented by the first two columns, while the second revolution is 
represented by the last two. Taking the portion of the diagram, which 
shows the power impulse in a one-cylinder engine, we see that during the 
first revolution there has been no power iminilse. During the first half 
of the second revolution, however, an explosion takes place and a power 
impulse is obtained. The last portion of the vsecond revolution is devoted 
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to exfiaiisting the burned gases, so that there are three idle strokes and but 
one power stroke. The effect when two cylinders are employed is shown 
immediately below. 

Overlapping Impulses. — Here we have one explosion during the first 
half of the first revolution in one cylinder and another during the first half 
of the second revolution in the other cylinder. With Jt four-cylinder engine 
there is an explosion each half revolution, while in a six-cylinder engine 
there is one and one-half explosions during each half revolution. When 
six cylinders are used there is no la]>se of time between i)o\ver iinpul'ses, 
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Fig. 62. — Diagrams Showing Duration of Events for a Four-Stroke Cycle, Six-Cylinder 

Engine. 

as these overlaj) and a continuous and smooth-turning movement is im- 
parted to the crankshaft The diagram shown at Fig. 62, prepared by E. 
P. Pulley, can be studied to advantage in securing an idea of the coordina- 
tion of effort that takes place in an engine of the six-cylinder type in which 
actual valve timing is considered and its effect on the overlapping power 
strokes due to exhaust valve lead is shown. 

Actual Duration of Cycular Functions, — In the diagrams previously pre- 
sented except in that prejpared by E. P. Pulley and shown at Fig. 62 the 
writer has assumed, for the sake of simplicity, that each cycular function 
in any given cylinder takes place during half of one revolution of the crank- 
shaft, which corresponds to a crankpin travel of 180 degrees. The actual 
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duration of these functions is somewhat different because modern high- 
speed engines call for much different valve timing than the earlier types 
did. Eor example, the inlet stroke usually requires an angular travel of 
the crankj)in a trifle more than a half revolution, and the exhaust is always 
considerably more. The diagram showing the comparative duration of the 
strokes in an automobile engine is shown at Fig. 63. The inlet valve opens 
ten degrees after the piston starts to go down and remains open 30 degrees 
after the piston has reached the bottom of its stredve. This means that the 



Fig. 63. — Diagrams Showing Actual Duration of the Cycular Functions in Degrees of 

Crankshaft Travel. 

suction stroke corresponds to a crankpin travel of 200 degrees, 
while the compression stroke is measured l)y a movement of but 150 de- 
grees. It is common practice to open the exhaust valve before the piston 
reaches the end of the ])ower stroke so that the actual duration of the 
power stroke is about 140 degrees, while the exhaust stroke corresponds to 
a crankpin travel of 225 degrees. In this diagram, which represents proper 
time for the valves to open and close, the dimensions in indies given are 
measured on the flywheel or special timing plate, and apply only to a cer- 
tain automobile motor. If the flywheel were smaller ten degrees would 
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take up less space on the circumference than the dimensions given, while 
if the flywheel or timing index plate was larger, a greater space on its cir- 
cumference would represent the same crankpin travel. Aviation engines 
are timed by using a timing disc, in-operly marked off, attached lo the crank- 
shaft as they are not provided with flywheels. Obviously, the distance 
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Fig. 64. — Another Diagram to Facilitate Understanding Sequence of Functions in 

Six-Cylinder Engine. 


measured in inches w’ill dei>end ipx)!! the diameter of the disc, though the 
number of degrees interval would not change, and is iiideiiendent of the 
circumference of the disc. This is because a small circle has the same num- 
ber of degrees, (3()0) as a large circle. The timing disc can be marked off 
ill degrees or inches and greater accuracy of tuning is obtained liy using a 



Fig. 65.— The Six-Cylinder Water-Cooled Junkers L5 310 Horsepower which was Used 
by the Bremen on the Transatlantic Flight. The Bore is 6.30 Inches and the Stroke 
is 7.50 Inches. The Compression Ratio is 5.5. The Weight of the Engine Dry is 693 

Pounds. 
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large disc because the space between degree lines is greater than on the 
circumference of a small diameter circular plate. As all engines require 
different timing, a disc marked off in inches for one engine cannot be used 
with another of different design or make, though if marked off or graduated 
only in degrees it can be used on various engines by following the timing 
instructions of the various makers. 
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Fig. 66. — The B.M.W. Six-Cylinder Water-Cooled Aviation Engine has a Dry Weight 
of 698 Pounds and Delivers 395 Horsepower at 1,900 R.P.M. 


Eight- and Twelve-Cylinder Vee Engines. I’hoso who have followed 
the develo])meiit of the automotive gasnlmv-eiigiiie will recall the argu- 
ments that were made wdien the six-eylmder motor was introduced at a 
time that the four-cylinder type was considered standard. 

The arrival of the eiglit-cyhnder created no similar futile discussion of 
its practicability as this is so clearly established as to be acee])ted without 
question. It has been a standard ])ower])lant for airi)lancs for many years, 
early exponents having been the Antoinette, the Woolslcy, the I'ienault, the 
I'Tispano-Suiza, the K. N. V. in Eun)i)e ami the Curtiss in tlie United States. 
The six-cylinder-in-liiic is a very satisfactory form and has been used more 
in Europe than in the United States. It is found princii^ally in the water- 
cooled form and in horsepower ratings of from 200 to 400, though the aver- 
age is nearer 300 than in the greater powers. The Junkers L 5 engine 
shown at Fig. 65 is interesting because it was the powcrplant used by the 
Junkers ‘^Bremen" ])Iane piloted by Captain Koehl, Major Eitzmaurice and 
Baron Von Hueiiefeld, in the first Westward crossing of the Atlantic. It 
is a very good example of straightforward honest design and its dry weight 
of 2.47 lbs. per horsepower is very favorable. Another six of larger horse- 
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power is shown at Ing-. 66, this also being- an excellent example of the Ger- 
man school of design. 

Advantages of Vee-Type Motors. — The reason the Vec-type shown at 
Fig. 67 A, is favored when more than six cylinders arc used is that the 
“all-in-line form” which is sliown at Fig. 67 B is not as practical for air- 
craft because of its length. 0)m])ared to the standard four-cylinder engine 
it is nearly twice as long and it rocjuires a much stronger and longer crank- 
shaft, as w^ell as more crankshaft bearings and a heavier and longer crank- 
case. It w'ill be evident that it could not be located to advantage in the 
normal airplane fuselage w ithout ha\ ing an excessive frontal overhang. 



Fig. 67. — Types of Right- Cylinder Engines Showing the Advantages of the Vec 
Method of Cylinder Placing. An Eight-in-Line Would be too Long for Convenient 
Installation in Airplane Fuselage. 

These undesirable factors are eliminated in the Vee-typo eight-cylinder 
motor, as it consists of tw-o blocks of four c}dindcrs each, so ai tanged that 
one set or block is at an angle of 45 degrees from the vertical center line of 
the motor, or at an angle of 90 degrees wdth the other set. This arrange- 
ment of cylinders pioduces a niobn* that is no longer than a four-cylinder 
engine of half the power w’ould be, and the compactness jtermits of using a 
shorter fuselage and lighter engine mounting than is possible even with 
a six-in-line. An excellent example of an eight-cylinder Vee-engine is 
given in the photographic reproductions at Figs. 68 and 69. 

Uniform Torque an Important Feature.— Apparently there is consider- 
able misconception as to the advantage of the tw^o extra cylinders of the 
eight- as compared with the six-cylinder. It should be borne in mind that 
the multiplication in the number of cylinders noticed since the early days 
of automotive development has not been solely for increasing the power 
of the engine, but to secure a more even turning mf)vement, greater flexi- 
bility and to eliminate destructive vibration. The ideal internal-combustion 
motor is the one having the most uniform turning movement with the least 
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Fig. 68. — Propeller End of Wright Eight-Cylinder Water-Cooled “Vee” Engine with 
Cylinders Cast in Blocks of Four. 



Fig. 69. — Magneto End of Wright Eight-Cylinder Water-Cooled Engine, a Modern 
Refinement of the Hispano-Suiza of War-Time Fame. 
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mechanical friction loss. Study of the torque outlines or plotted f^raphics 
shown at Fig. 70 will indicate how niultii)Iication of cylinders will produce 
steady power delivery due to overlapping impulses. The most practical 
form would be that which more nearly conforms to the steady running pro- 
duced by a steam turbine or electric motor. The advocates of the eight- 
cylinder engine bring uj) the item of uniform torcjiie as one of the most 
important advantages of the eight-cylinder design. A number of torque 
diagrams are shown at Fig. 70. While these appear to be deeply technical, 
they may be very easily folhiwed when their purjiose is explained. At the 
top is shown the torcpie diagram of a single-cylinder motor of the four- 
cycle type. The high jioint in the line represents the period of greatest 
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Fig. 70. — Curves Showing Torque of Various Engine Types Demonstrate Graphically 
the Marked Advantages of the Eight-Cylinder Form. 


torque or power generation, and it will lie evident that this occurs early in 
the first revolution of the crankshaft. P»elow this diagram is shown a simi- 
lar curve except that it is produced by a four-cylinder engine. Inspection 
will show that the turning moment is much more uniform than in the 
single-cylinder; similarly, the six-cylinder diagram is an improvement over 
the four, and the eight-cylinder diagram is an improvement over the six- 
cylinder. 

The reason that practically continuous torque is obtained in an eight- 
cylinder engine is that one cylinder fires every 90 degrees of crankshaft 
rotation, and as each impulse lasts nearly 75 per cent of the stroke, one 
can easily appreciate that an engine that will give four explosions per 
revolution of the crankshaft will run more uniformly than one that gives 
but three explosions per revolution, as the six-cylinder does, and will be 
twice as eflfective in promoting smooth running as a four-cylinder, in which 
but two explosions occur per revolution of the crankshaft. The comparison 
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is so clearly shown in graphical diagrams and in Fig. 71 that further de- 
scription is unnecessary. 

Cylinder Arrangement Varies. — Any eight-cylinder engine may be con- 
sidered a '‘twin-four,” twelve-cylinder engines may be considered “twin- 
sixes,” unless the arrangement is such that there are three banks of four 
cylinders each in W form instead of two banks of six cylinders each. The 
Liberty engine, shown at Fig. 72 and the Curtiss twelve-cylinder at Fig. 73 
may be considered good examples of twin-six engines. A very good ex- 
ample of a W-type twelve-cylinder engine of the water-cooled form is out- 
lined at Fig. 74, this showing the usual arrangement of the three banks of 
four water-co(jled cylinders each so all odinders are above the crankshaft. 



Fig. 71. — Diagrams Showing how Overlapping Power Strokes, Due to Increased Num- 
ber of Cylinders, Makes Engines have More Uniform Power Delivery 'as the Cylinder 

Number is Increased. 

This motor is the Hispano-Suiza of French manufacture. The longitudinal 
section of the Lorraine 450 hp. motor at Fig. 75 taken through the vertical 
bank shows how the construction approximates the four-cylinder motor 
except for the connecting rod arrangement (shown at Fig. 55) and the 
duplication of valve operating mechanism. 

The only points in which an eight-cylinder motor or a twelve-cylinder 
W motor differs from a four-cylinder is in the arrangement of the connect- 
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ing rods as in many designs it is necessary to have two or three rods work- 
ing from the same crankpin. This difficulty is easily overcome in some 
designs by staggering the cylinders and having the two connecting rod big 
ends of conventional form side by side on a common crankpin. In other 
designs one rod is a forked form and works on the outside of a rod of the 
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Fig. 72. — Side View of Liberty Aviation Engine. 



Fig. 73. — Curtiss Twelve-Cylinder “Vee” Engine is a Compact and Efficient Water- 

Cooled Type. 
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regular pattern. Still another method is to have a boss just above the main 
bearing on one connecting rod to Avhich the lower portion of the connecting 
rod in the opj)osite cylinder is hinged. As the eight-cylinder engine may 
actually be made lighter than the six-cylinder of equal power, it is possible 
to use smaller reci])r()cating parts, such as pistons, connecting rods and 
valve gear, and obtain higher engine siieed with practically no vibration. 
The firing order in nearly e\ ery case is the same as in a four-cylinder except 



Fig. 74. — Hispano-Suiza Twelve-Cylinder Motor has Three Banks of Four Cylinders 
Each Arranged in “W” Form. This is Sometimes Called the Broad Arrow Type. 
The Engine Weighs 390 Kilograms (858 Pounds) and Delivers its Power at 2,000 
R.P.M. This View is Taken from the Accessory Drive End. 

that the cxjdosions occur altcrnatcdy in each set of cylinders. The firing 
order of an eight-cylinder motor is apt to be confusing to the reader, 
especially if one considers that there arc eight possible sequences. The 
majority of engineers favor the alternate firing from side to side. Firing 
orders will be considered in proper sequence. 

The demand of aircraft designers for more power has stimulated de- 
signers to work out twelve-cylinder motors and both the Vee-form and W- 
types have been used as previously indicated. In the Curtiss Chieftain 
engine, there is found an unusual arrangement of twelve cylinders. There 
are six pairs of air-cooled cylinders, one behind the other, spaced equally 
in static radial relation around the crankcase. These are high-speed motors 
incorporating all recent features of design in securing light reciprocating 
parts, large valve openings, etc. The twelve-cylinder motor incorporates 
the best features of high-syieed motor design and there is no need at this 
time to discuss further the pros and cons of the twelve-cylinder versus the 



Camshaft 



Fig. 75. — Longitudinal Vertical Sectional Drawing of the Lorraine “W” Type Engine Showing Design of Internal Mechanism. 





Fig. 76. — How the Angle Between the Cylinders of an Eight- and Twelve-Cylinder “Vee” Motor of the Automobile Type Varies. Some 

Aviation Engines have Less Than 60 Degrees Included Angle. 
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eight or six, because it is conceded by all that there is the same degree of 
steady power application in the twelve over the eight as there would be in 
the eight over the six. The question re.solves itself into having a motor of 
high power that will run with minimum vibration and that produces smooth 
action. This is well shown by diagrams previously presented in various 
forms. It should be remembered that if an eight -cylinder engine will give 
four explosions ])er revolution of the flywheel, a twelve-cylinder type will 
j^ive six explosions per revolution, aiul instead of the impulses coming 90 
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l^ig. 77. — The Curtiss Eight-Cylinder 200 Horsepower Aviation Engine, Now an 
Obsolete Design, Was a Good Example of Pre-War Construction. 

degrees crank travel apart, as in the case of the eight-cylinder, these will 
eonie but 60 degrees of crank travel apart in the case of the twelve-cylinder, 
hor this reason, the cylinders of a twelve arc usually though not always 
"separated by 60 degrees while the eight has the blocks spaced 90 degrees 
aj)art if even intervals between explosions are desired. The comparison 
can be easily made by comparing the sectional views of Vee automotive 
engines at Fig. 76. When one realizes that the actual duration of the power 
froke is considerably greater than 120 degrees crank travel, it will be 
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apparent that the ovcrlapi)ing^ of explosions must deliver a very uniform 
application of power. lihg^ht-cylindcr Vee-eiigines have been devised hav- 
ing the cylinders spaced hut 45 degrees apart, but the explosions cannot be 
timed at equal intervals as when 90 degrees sc]')arate the cylinder center 
lines. 

Radial Cylinder Arrangements. — While the fixed cylinder forms of en- 
gines, having the cylinders in tandem in the four- and six-cylinder models 
as shown and also in the eight-cylinder and twelve-cylinder \\‘e-types have 
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Fig. 78. — The Air-Cat 60 Horsepower Aircraft Engine has Five Radially Disposed 

Cylinders Cooled by Air. 


been generally used and are most iu favor at the present time for Avater- 
cooled engnu^s, oilier forms of motors liaving unconventional cylinder ar- 
rangements have been dcAised, though most of these, other than static 
radial forms, are practically obsolete. While many methods of decreasing 
weight and increasing mechanical efficiency of a motor are knowm to de- 
signers, one of the first to he applied to the construction of aeronautical 
powerplants was an endeavor to group the components, which in themselves 
were not extremely light, into a form that would be considerably lighter 
than the conventional design. As an example, we may consider those 
multiple-cylinder forms in which five cylinders are disposed around a short 
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crankcase, either radiating: from a common center as at Fig-s. 78 and 79 
or of the fan shape shown at Figf. 80. This makes it possible to use a crank- 
case but slightly larger than that needed for one or two cylinders and it 
also permits of a corresponding decrease in Icngtli of the crankshaft. The 
weight of the engine is lessened because of the reduction in crankshaft and 
crankcase weight and the elimination of a number of intermediate l^iearings 
and their supporting welis which would be necessary with tlie usual in-line 
construction. While there are six power impulses to every t\v(j revolutions 



79. — Anzani 40-50 Horsepower Five-Cylinder Air-Cooled Engine of Early Design. 

of the crankshaft, in the si\-cvlinder fan en_nin(‘ shown at big. 80 
tiiey are not evenly spaced as is ]>f>ssible with the more conventional ar- 
rangement used by Anzani in A\hich the cvlindcrs are er|nally spaced and 
radially placed but staggered so that a two-throw crank is used and the 
engine is virtually two three-c\ linder forms in tandem relation. 

In the Anzani form, which is shown at Fig 7^k the crankcase is station- 
ary and a revolving crankshaft is employed as m conventional construction. 
The cylinders are five in number and the engine develops 40 to 50 hp. with 
a weight of 72 kilograms or 158.4 lbs. The cylinders were of the usual air- 
cooled form having cooling flanges only part of the way down the cylinder, 
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but more modern designs have the circumferential cooling flanges carried 
down far enough to cool that portion left unfinned in the early design illus- 
trated. By using five cylinders it is ])Ossil)le to have the power impulses 
come regularly, they coming 144® crankshaft travel apart, the crankshaft 
making two turns to every five exj)losions. The balance is good and power 



Fig, 80. — Unconventional Early Six-Cylinder Aircraft Motor of Masson Design is 
Now Obsolete. This Type of Motor was Referred to as the “Fan” Type. 

out])ut regular. The \ ah es are ])laced directly in the cylinder head and are 
oi)cratcd by a common inish rod. Attention is directed to the no\el method 
of installing the carburetor Avhich supplies the mixture to the engine base 
from which inlet pipes radiate to the various cylinders. This general type 
of engine is receiving considerable application to light airplanes in its more 
modern forms. 

In the form shown at Fig. 80 six cylinders were used, all being placed 
above the crankshaft center line. This engine was also of the air-cooled 
form and dcvclo[)ed .SO hp. with a weight of 105 kilograms, or 231 lbs. The 
carburetor is connected to a manifold casting attached to the engine base 
from which the induction pipes radiate to the various cylinders. The pro- 
peller design and size relative to the engine is clearly shown in this view. 
While flights have been made with the Masson engines, this method of 
construction is not generally followed and has been almost entirely dis- 
placed here and abroad by the static radial motors or by the more conven- 
tional eight-cylinder V'ee-cngines. Both of these designs were used over 
eighteen ,j^cars ago and would be of insufficient ]K)wer for the requirements 
of modern aircraft. They are illustrated so the reader can understand what 
hasi been done in this art and to shoAv that the pioneer engine designers 
realized the advantages of .static radial engines at an early date. 
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Early Rotary Engines.- Jvotary engines such as shown at Fig. 81 are 
generally associated with the idea of light construction and it is rather an 
interesting point that is often overlooked in connectimi with the a])plication 
of this idea to flight motors, that the reason why rotary engines were ]Jopu- 
larly supposed to be lighter than the others is because they form their own 
flywheel, yet on airplanes, engines are seldom fitted with a flywheel at all. 



Fig. 81.— The Gnome Fourteen-Cylinder Revolving Cylinder Air-Cooled Motor Was 
a Good Example of Early Multiple-Cylinder Engine Design. 

This type of engine was first introduced in this country about twenty years 
ago for aiiloinoliile work and a car. known as the ,^danis-h ai well 
marketed for several years with a rotary air-cooled motor disposed back of 
the seat, the cylinders turning in a horizontal plane and driving a vertica 
crankshaft. This American design of Farwell was copied abroad by vari- 
ous designers, the Gnome engine being the best known of the early rotary 

engines applied to flight service. , 

As a matter of fact the Gnome engine was not so light because it 
was a rotary motor, and it was a rotary motor because the design 
had been adopted as that most conducive to Iightne.ss and also most • 
suited to an engine working in this way. The cvlnulers could e 
fixed and crankshaft revolve without increa.sing the weight to any ex- 
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tent as is clone by most engineers today when the static radial is the rule 
and a rotary cylinder motor the exception. There are two prime factors 
governing the lightness of an engine, one being the initial design, and the 
other the cfuality of the materials employed. The consideration of reduc- 
ing weight by cutting away metal is a subsidiary method that ought not 
to play a part in standard practice, however useful it may be in special 
cases. In the Gnome, Le Rhone and other rotary engines the lightness is 
entirely due to the initial design and to the materials employed in manu- 
facture. Thus, in the first case, the engine is a radial engine, and has its 
seven or nine cylinders s])aced ecjually around a crankchamber that is no 
wider or rather longer than would be required for any one of the cylinders. 
This shortening of the crankchamber not only effects a considerable saving 
of weight on its own account, but there is a corresponding saving in the 
shafts and other members, the dimensions of which are governecl by the 
size of the crankchamber. With regard to materials, nothing but steel was 
used in the Gnome motor and most of the metal was forged chrome nickel 
steel, a very ex])ensive construction. The beautifully steady running of 
the engine was largely due to the fact that there were literally no recipro- 
cating parts in the absolute sense, the apparent reciprocation between the 
l^istons and cylinders being solely a relative reciprocation since both travel 
in circular paths, that of the pistons, however, being eccentric by one-half 
of the stroke length to that of the cylinder. 

While the Gnome type engine offered numerous advantages, on the 
other hand the head resistance ofTered by a motor of this type was consid- 
erable; there was a large waste of lubricaling oil due to the centrifugal 
force which tended to throw the oil away from the cylinders and special 
blends of an unstable organic (castor) oil were required to insure lubrica- 
tion; the gyroscojiic effect of the rotary motor was detrimental to the best 
working of the airplane, and moreover it required about seven per cent of 
the total j)ower develoi)ed by the motor to drive the revolving cylinders 
around the shaft. 

Of necessity, the compression of this type of motor was rather low, and 
an additional disadvantage manifests itself in the fact that there was no 
satisfactory way of muffling the roVary type of motor. The Gnome engine 
has been widely copied in various Jvuropean countries, but its design was 
originated in America, the early J'"arwell engine being the pioneer form. 
It has been made in seven- and nine-cylinder ty])es and forms of double 
these numbers, d'he engine illustrated at Fig. 81 is a fourteen-cylinder 
form. The simple or one-bank engines have an odd number of cylinders 
in order to secure evenly spaced explosions. In the seven-cylinder, the im- 
pulses come 102.8° apart. In the nine-cylinder form, the power strokes 
are spaced 80° apart, d'he fi)urteen-cylinder engine is virtually two seven- 
cylinder types mounted together, the cranks being just the same as in a 
doul)lc-cylinder opposed motor, the explosions coming 51.4° apart; while 
in the eighteen-cylinder model the power impulses come every 40° cylinder 
travel. Other rotary mi)tors have been devised, such as the Le Rhone and 
the Clerget in France and several German copies of these various types. 
The mechanical features of these motors will be considered later as a mat- 
ter of general interest though this system of construction is practically ob- 
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solete at the present time. It showed modern engine designers the way to 
realize light weight and compactness, however. 

Static Radial Engines. — The static radial engine in its various forms, 
having from five to nine air-cooled cylinders delivering their power on a 
single crank offer all the advantages of compactness and light weight pre- 
sented by the fixed crank, revolving cylinder tyjies with the added advan- 
tages of not producing high gyroscopic forces in ojicration nor offering any 
difficulties as pertain to lulirication or carhuretioii. They are cheaper to 
construct as alnminum can be used advantageoush in the crankcase 



Fig. 82.— Wright “Whirlwind” Engine, an Air-Cooled, Nine-Cylinder Static Radial 
Type of 200 Horsepower was the Engine Used by Colonel Charles Lindbergh in his 
Nonstop Flight from New York to Paris, and has a Remarkable Record of Otherl 
Accomplishments to its Credit. 

whereas it cbuld not be used, owing to the stresses pn»(lnced, in rotary 
cylinder engines. The crankcase of the Gnome engine, for example, was 
made of a forging of chrome nickel steel which had to be niacliined labori- 
ously from a rough and heavy member to a thin-walled, smooth casing. In 
static radial engines, aluminum or dural forgings or castings that are ap- 
proximately of the finished form may be used and much less costly machine 
work is required. Less material must be removed and it can be removed 
faster, bringing production costs down. 

One of the most popular of the fixed radial, air-cooled engines and one 
that has received a very wide commercial application is shown at Eig- 82, 
as it looks viewed from the front and in part longitudinal section through 
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the vertical cylinder at Fig. 83. This Wright ‘"Whirlwind” engine was 
accorded worldwide recognition because it was used by Colonel Lindbergh 
in his epochal transatlantic i'>assage from New York to Paris in May, 1927. 
It is a nine-cylinder type, rated at 220 hp. with an extremely good weight- 
horsepower ratio. All the important internal parts are shown and the 
construction can be easily studied. A crankshaft that is no more com- 
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plicated than that required for a single-cylinder engine, as it has but a single 
crankpin, is used. The master connecting rod big end is provided with 
eight pins to which eight link rods arc hinged. Halance weights are pro- 
vided to counterbalance the weight of the master connecting rod and insure 
smooth operation. The cylinder is a steel barrel, pro\ ided with cooling 
fins, threaded and shrunk into a cast aluminum alloy head, also provided 
with liberal cooling flanges. This is a Aery common method of construc- 
tion today and its de\ eh^liment is due to the Avork of C'harles LaAvrance, 



Fig. 84. — The Designer of the Fokker “Universal” Monoplane has Provided an Open 
Cockpit for the Pilot and a Cabin for the Passengers. Note the Installation of the 
Wright “Whirlwind” Radial Cylinder Air-Cooled Engine at Nose of Fuselage, and 
Exhaust Pipe Leading Burnt Gases Out Under the Airplane Cabin. 

designer of the engine, in conjunction Avith army and navy authorities over 
a i)eriod of years. The engine is very compact and can be easily installed 
at the front of a fuselage, as shoAvn at Fig. 84, or as a Aving motor, as at 
Fig. 85 and as no Avater-cooling radiators or connections are necessary, the 
powerplant weight, comjilete and ready to fly is very considerably less than 
a water-cooled engine of the same poAver. 

Another very successful static radial engine is shoAvn in part section 
at Fig. 86. This is the Siemens- Halske, a German design now being manu- 
factured in this country where it is known as the Ryaii-Siemens. ihis is 
made in five-, seven- and nine-cylinder forms. Attention is directed to the 
large number of ball bearings used in this engine, Avhich greatly reduce 
engine friction. The construction and operation of these engines, as well as 
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other practical types will be considered more in detail in other chapters as 
the subject is more fully developed. 



Fig. 85. — How the Nine-Cylinder Air-Cooled Wright “Whirlwind” Engine is Installed 

in a Nacelle for Placing Under the Wing of the Fokker Trimotor Monoplane. 

Considerations in Air-Cooled Radial Engine Designs. — The well-known 
aeronautical ciigiiiccriiig authority, Capt. Robert \V. A. Brewer, considers 
the prol)leins confronting a designer of radial air-cooled engines in 
a recent issue of Aviation and discusses the matter in his usual interesting 
and informative manner. Mr. Brewer states that the designer of an air- 
cooled radial engine for commercial use must decide where his probable 
market lies. He must study carefully the present production needs and the 
future trend of development. Together with those aeronautical designers 
and backers who arc o])cn to confer upon the subject a decision will be 
arrived at as to the general object.s such as: Brake-horsepower; speed of 
revolution; cooling and cowling; weight; number of cylinders; disposition 
of accessories; lubrication and fuel arrangement; the kind of fuel to be 
used ; mounting, type and arrangement ; the selling price of the complete 
engine; and does this include a starter. 

These few main headings provide the designer with much material for 
a start. He will then ])robably base his first conclusions upon what can 
be done for the cost at which the job can be produced. This item, though 
last on the above list is the overshadowing influence in the problems to be 
met. This question of costs predominates throughout evei*y consideration, 
as he must realize that certain standard and desirable forms of acceSwSories 
must be purchased by the engine maker at ^‘aviation prices.” This cuts 
down considerably the figure of allowable cost of the engine alone. As an 
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example, a proposition may be submitted concerning^ a low priced engine 
design to include many desirable features, but the cost of these accessories 
would almost amount to the total permissible cost of the job. So, one can 
readily understand that the minimum of cost is very definitely determined, 
irrespective of the size of the engine. 

We must therefore, choose a size in which the cost of the accessories 
IS not overwhelming in relation to the total. I^et us take the brake- 
Inwsepower as having a value of x and this is to be developed at N 
revolutions per minute with a direct drive. The next consideration is the 
kind of fuel to be used and, for ccnnmcrcial work, we will assume, perhaps 
rightly so, that commercial gasoline should be the fuel. This will require 
us to make some sacrifice in the povver-for-size output of the engine, but 
this is warranted in view of the ultimate object. The engine must operate 
economically with the cheapest fuel that can be bought for the purpose. 
The fuel question limits the cum])rcssK)n ratio desirable, so let this be 4.5 
to 1. The details of design will determine the brake mean elTective pressure 
obtained wuth such proportions, the compression pressure will depend upon 
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many details of the induction system and the valves and may vary between 
limits as far as fifteen pounds per square inch a])art. The brake mean 
effective pressure will also depend upon the efficacy of the cooling of the 
cylinder-head, pistons and valves so that for maximum output, all these 
factors must be carefully w'orked out. 

Distribution of Mixture a Problem. — A problem of major importance in 
a radial engine is that of the distribution of the exjilosive mixture to the 
cylinders, and although this is very vital in all engines, it is particularly 
difficult in a radial. Any student of radial engines will be acejuainted with 
certain forms of manifolds, duidex, tri])lex and spiral, which are in use, but 
the great point is to keeji fuel from settling in the loAver jiarts of the mani- 
folds and to deliver it in eijual <|uantity to the up])er ])arts. This can be 
done satisfactorily by simple means, as has been flenionstratefl, anrl the fuel 
intimately mix(‘d with the air during the process. Economy and absence of 
fire risk are two benefits derived from such a inethofl, irrespective of the 
resulting equality of exjdosion torcpie. 

EJow^ now is the volumetric displacement of the engine to be disposed? 
First wc will make a conservative estimate of its magnitude based upon 
the performance of similar engines. Divide this up into trial numbers rep- 
resenting possible numbers of cylinders which can be used. In conven- 
tional tyjics of air-cooled radials, this number A\ill be odd and limited to 
five, seven or nine w'e w'ill neglect three as such a number is not usually 
satisfactory except for quite small engines 'Jdie stroke-bore ratio may have 
many values aiul here comes a major problmn to solve, what shall it be? 
Generally sjieaking, the desirable feature is to jirovide as much cylinder 
bore circumferentially as can be crow^ded round the crankcase. This is 
limited by piston interference. It wnll be necessary to make several trial 
layouts so that this interference can be avouh^d and at the same time hold- 
ing the overall diameter of the engine in its complete form within desirable 
limits. This overall dimension is also governed by the angle of the valves 
and by the size and tyjic of sjirings used. The angle of the valves is in turn 
governed by the diameter re(|uired or rather the ratio of the diameter of a 
valve to that of the cylinder. As usually some coin]n-omises have to be 
made, and although it is better to keep the valve gear truly radial from the 
mechanical stand])omt, this adds to the overall diameter of the complete 
engine. On the other hand, some change of direction of the motion involves 
side thrusts on certain parts, either rockers or tajqiets, wdiich must be 
suitably designed to cojie with the loads inqioscd upon them. 

The ratio of length of connecting rod to crank is fixed within certain 
limits so that the skeleton scheme is now^ com])letc. Tlow' shall the connect- 
ing rod assembly be made? There are two general classifications in com- 
mon practice, the divided big end of the master rod with a one-piece crank; 
the solid big end with a two-jiiece crank. In the former, a one-piece crank- 
case can be used, thus avoiding a circumferential joint at the center. In the 
latter, this is practically a necessity if a bench assembly of the rods is de- 
sired. There arc adherents of both lines of develoinnent and arguments 
pro and con regarding both. It is possible to make a lighter big end of the 
single eye type but this is accompanied by the features of the divided crank- 
case and the divided crank, adding cost to the w^ork. Some divided jobs 
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suffer from leakage of oil, faulty and non-interchangeable fitting and crank 
trouble. Mechanically, it is c|uite feasible to make a single overhung crank 
of sufficient strength and stiffness and with it to provide a second forward 
bearing for the ])ropellcr supi)orl. The rear jxirt of the crank then forms 
a medium for driving the accessories only. This means three bearings on 
the crank assembly. For cheapness and in order to ol)tain a two-bearing 
crank it would seen inadvisable in Captain Brewer’s oinnion to use a di- 
vided crank as so much dcj'ends upon the pro])er fitting of the sleeve or 
coupling holding the two part'*' of the crank together. In the past, failures 
have resulted here. However, some very successful engines have a divided 
crank such as the Kyan-Sienians shown at l"ig. Sf), the Pratt and Whitney 
"Wasp” and the I'jiglish Bristol Jupiter, all ])o\\'erplants of international 
prominence and excellent reputation. 

Su])])Osing a divided master rod is dt'cided ui)on, a very nice problem 
arises as to the location of the lmk])ins. Owing to the i^eculiar motion of 
the subsidiary ro<ls, a careful study must be made of the positions of the 
})istons at various angular ])ositions of the crank])in. The ])istons should all 
come to the pro])er to]) center at the ])roj>er angular interval ])assed through 
by the crank])in. Idiese ])ositions should be laid out and it will be found 
that the correct locaticms of the linkpms fall in a g’rou]') which crowds them 
together o])])osite the master rod Another arrangement is ])ossible where 
the pins are ecpially s])aced. but this reepnres dejiartnre from standard uni- 
form dimensions of parts, d'his alternati\e for a ctimmercial engine is not 
desirable as one of the main attractions of the radial is the similarity and 
simplicity of its com])oncnts. 

Piston Design Considerations. — Piston rlesign is governed by the space 
available and freedom from mteiference of the piston skirts with one an- 
other and with the balance weights. Clearance from certain linkrods must 
idso be \vatched not only for the tiistons but also for the cylinder barrels. 
These latter generally have to be cut away to permit the linkrods to swing. 
The clearance in the cylinders opposite the master rod has to be the great- 
est depth. For the reason that the master rod must be stronger and wider, 
than the linkrods, its width governs the width of the clearance slots in the 
cylinder barrels. 

The question of balance is one requiring much care. Static balance can 
be arrived at by the conventional melluKl but this does not relieve the load 
on the crank])in. The Bristol C’ompaiiy’s system, as employed in the Jupi- 
ter engine, is very neat. There may be other schemes by which this loading 
may be relieved. Crankpin loading is one of the limiting factors of the 
radial engine as regards out])ut for size. Whereas jnston design for the 
“in-line” engine tyjie must jirovide for piston side thrust, this is of equal 
magnitude in all cylinders. 

Piston Side Thrust Varies. — Radial engines offer the problem of vari- 
able thrust due, not only to the different obliquity of the linkrods, but to 
the interdisposition of thrust m the system of connecting rods. This is 
brought out very clearly in an analysis of stress, contained in the McCook 
Field Report 2504 from which is taken the following table: 
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Piston Side Pressures. Pounds per square inch 
During power stroke 


Cylinder 

maximum 

mean 

‘ 1 

119 

88 

2 

82 

63 

3 

89 

72 

4 

106 

85 

5 

131 

95 

6 

154 

103 

7 

159 

97 

8 

147 

85 

9 

118 

73 

1 

136 

90 


on 


side 

No. 1 is tlie master ro<l r\dindcr. 

Comparing the niaf^nitiule of this thrust witli “in-line” enp;-ines we find, for 
the Liberty twelve-cylinder enji^ine, a maxinuini of 52.5 lb. per srp in. and 
a mean rif 43.2 lb. ])er sip in during the power .stroke These fij^ures .show 
that the side areas for ])istons for radials should be as lar^e as possible to 
keep the intensity of .str(‘ss \\ilhin jiractical limits. In the ])articular engine 
analyzed, the magnitude of the side thrust on the piston carrying the mas- 
ter rod varied from plus 1,520 lb. at 80 deg. crank angle to minus 1,508 lb. 
at 260 deg. crank angle. This was for a cylinder of 55/^ in. bore. 

Piston Weights Important. — Piston Aveight must be kept down to limit 
the inertia forces as these gen’ern the design of the linkrod ends. The 
problem is to accommodate on the big end of the master rod a grou]) of 
lirik])ins and rod ends, which have freedom of movement and yet are spaced 
as closely as possible to the center of the crankjnn There must be a suf- 
ficient factor of .safely, jiroper bearing area and provision for lubrication. 

The inertia force to be proA ided for can be found: 

F, 0.rKX)0284 X W' X r y N“ X f.* 

Avhere F, — the inertia force 

VV “ the A\ eight of the reciprocating part in lbs. 

r " the radius of the crank arm in inches. 

N — the revolutions per minute 

f,^ the acceleration factor which has A^alucs as follows for the usual 
engine pro]iortion.s : 

at lop (cntcT — 1.273 120 deg after — 0.637 

20 (leg after —1.149 160 deg after — 0 731 

(.0 deg after —0.363 180 deg. after —0 727 

In designs Avhere eijual angular spacing of the linkpins i.s resorted to, 
there Avill result a variation of piston ])osition Avith equal angular displace- 
ment of the crank])in Avhich amounts to as much as tAvelve degrees. This 
means that the timing of the ignition «and other functions Avill vary by this 
amount. 

Design of Commercial Cylinders. — Cylinder design and material have 
been passed over until iioav. not because of its relative importance but 
mainly because the question of cost im]H)ses limitations. In such an engine 
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as we have under analysis, cast iron cylinders have practically no alterna- 
tive. We must be prepared to carry a little additional weight in order to 
save a large cost. Cast iron cylinders of a useful commercial size weigh 
under eighteen pounds each com])lete with heads, valve pockets, flanges 
and cooling ribs. Similar cylinders without heads come out at ten pounds, 
so that by the time aluminum alloy heads are fitted, with valve scats, ports, 
etc., the saving of weight is very small and the additional cost is high. 
Practically, therefore, the cast iron cylinder comi)lele must be used, Captain 
Prewer believes, if the engines arc to be sold at lower prices than the ex- 
pensive dual metal construction makes possible. In designing this i)art, the 
foundry and air-cooling problems ])redominatc. Manifolding of the ex- 
haust gases leaves open a field for ingenuity as the cost of ])ipe bending 
work IS very high. I'his also a])plies to the matter of the inlet pipes. 

There is a difference of o])inioii regarding the mounting of the acces- 
sories in a purely commercial engine, on one hand there is the desire for 
magnetos on the nose of the crankcase so as to give certain accessibility. 
This involves cowling which might otherwise be dis])ensed with. Others 
prefer the accessories at the rear of the engine, which introduces some dif- 
ficulty in draw'iiig the conijilete a‘^selnbly through the mounting ring. For 
commercial work, a starter should be provided This should be cheap and 
simple, hand operated for ])reference. It is possible to combine such a unit 
with the rear assembly, adding somewhat to the total length of the engine. 
Regarding magnetos it is just a moot point as to whether two are needed. 
The magneto is prol)ably as reliable as any other part of the engine and 
plug trouble might w'cll be met by a single magneto operating two indepen- 
dent sets of ])lugs These few jiroblems gi\e some indication as to why the 
ilesigner has done certain things that may not conform to the views of the 
critic and w'hy radial engines diffei in many aspects of design though ap- 
jiroximately the same in cylinder arrangement. 


QUKS'IlONb RKVIEW 

1 Name five iiiiixul.iiil ciiKnnc juils .uul their fuiiclioiib. 

2. Why are multi-eyhiider enmiu-s best fur .niluniutive use^ 

3. Which t\i)e nf cn^niie. .i .^ix or an eifsdil, has llic more uniform loriiuc, which 
IS m better balance'^ 

4 Are foui-cylimler eiii^me.s al\va\s of tlie m-hne type-' 

5 Name mimmiim mimher o{ r>hn(lers to si-enrc overlaiipmjs^ miinihscs. 

() W'liy is an eij^hl Vec eii^’inc heller than an in-line type for airplane use? 

7 ITow nian\ common cvlimler arrangements are possible for a twelve-cylinder 
engine? 

8. What is the ad\antafrc of ihc W type*"' 

9. What IS the main disadvaiilUKe to rotary cylinder engines? 

10. Why is the static radial engine so popular for airplanes? 




Fig. 87. — Diagram Showing Transoceanic Flights Made by Various Types of Aircraft. All Airplane Flights, Except that of the 
Bremen, were from West to East. The Dirigibles R-34 and Graf-Zeppelin were the Only Craft to Make Round Trips Up to the 

End of the Year 1928. 
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AVIATION ENGINE FUELS— ANTI-KNOCK MIXTURES 

Properties of Liquid Fuels — Distillates of Crude Petroleum — Cracked Gasoline — 
Baum^ Gravity — Volatility of Fuel Important — Liquid Fuel Produced from Coal- 
Alcohol May be Used — Benzol and Similar Fuels — Zeppelin Fuel Gas — Theories 
of Fuel Knock in Engines — Explanation of Catalytic Action — Theory of Anti- 
Knock Chemicals — German Anti-Knock Fuel — Peroxides Produce Knocking — 
Peroxide Formation During Compression — Carbon Formation in Cylinders — Rate 
of Carbon Formation. 

There is no riiJ|)li:iiico that has more material value uj)on the efliciency 
of the internal-comhnstion motor than the carburetor or vai)orizer which 
supplies the ex])losive L^as to the cvlnulers. It is only in recent years that 
engineers have realized the im])ortance of using carburetors that are effi- 
cient and that are so strongly and simply made that there will be little 
liability of derangeimmt. As the ])<»\ver obtained fia)m the gasoline engine 
depends upon the combustion of fuel in the cA'lindtTs. it is evident that if 
the gas supplied does not have the jiroper jiroportions of elements to insure 
ra|)id combustion, the eHiciency of the engine will be low. When a gas 
engine is used as a stationary installation it is jiossible to use ordinary 
illuminating or natural gas for fuel, but when this jirime mover is apiilied 
to automobiles or airplanes it is evident that considerable dilliculty would 
he experienced in carry ing enough com]>ressed coal gas to sup])ly the engine 
for even a very short triji. Fortunately, the develoimieiit of the internal- 
combustion motor was not delayed by the lack of suitable fuel. 

Properties of Liquid Fuels. — l^ngineers were familiar with the prop- 
erties of certain licpiids which gave off vapors that could be mixed with 
air to form an exjilosive gas Avhich l)iirii(‘d very well in the engine cylinders. 
A very small quantity of such liquids would suffice for a very satisfactory 
jieriod of ojicration. The jirohlem to ])e solved before these licpiids could 
he ai)i)lied in a ])ractical manner Avas to evolve suitable ajiparatus for 
va])orizing them without waste. Among the licpiids that can he combined 
with air and burned, gasoline is the mcjsl volatile and is the fuel utilized 
l>y most internal-combustion engines apjilied to airiilaiies. 

The widely increasing scojie of usefulness of the internal-combustion 
motor has made it imperative that otbcT fuels lie api)li(“d in some instances 
l-»ecause the sujiply of gasoline may ni lime become inadequate U) siip])ly 
llie demand. In fact, abroad this fuel sells for 50 to 200 per cent more than 
it does in America because most of the gasoline used must he imported 
from this country or Russia, l^ecaiise of this, foreign engineers have 
experimented widely with other substances, such as alcohol, benzol, and 
kerosene, but more to determine if they can he used to advantage in motor 
cars than in airplane engines. 

Distillates of Crude Petroleum. — Crude i)Ctroleum is found in small 
quantities in almost all parts of the world, but a large portion of that 
produced commercially is derived from American wells. The petroleum 
obtained in this country yields more c)f the volatile products than those of 
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foreif^n prorliiction, and for that reason the demand for it is g^reater. The 
oil fields of this country are found in J’ennsylvania, Indiana, and Ohio, 
and the crude jietroleiim is usually in association with natural gfas. This 
mineral oil is an agfenl from which many compounds and products are 
derived, and the products will vary from heavy sludgfes, such as asphalt, 
to the lig^hter and more volatile components, some of which will evaporate 
very easily at ordinary temperatures. 

The comjiounds (hTived fr<»m crude petroleum are com]ioscd principally 
of hydrog’en and carhon and are termed “ITydrocarhous.” In the crude 
product one finds many imjiurities, such as free carlion. sulphur, and various 
earthy elements Ihdore the oil can he utilized it must he subjected to a 
process of jnirifyiiii^ which is known as refininj^, and it is during- this 
yirocess, which is one of destructive distillation, that the various licpiids 
are separated. "Idle oil was formerly broken u]) into three main groups of 
products as follows* Highly volatile, na])htha. benzine, gasoline, eight to 
ten ])er cent, laght oils, such as kerosene and light lubricating oils seventy 
to eighty jier cent. Heavy oils or residuum five to nine per cent. From 
the foregoing it will be seen that the available su]»ply of gasoline wms 
largely determined by the demand existing for the light oils forming the 
greater part of the jiroducts derived from crude iietrt ileum. New ])rocesses 
have been n*C(*ntly discovered by which the lighter oils, such as kerosene, 
are reduced in proiiortion and that of gasoline increased, though the 
resulting lupiid is neither the high grade, volatile gasoliiu* knowm in the 
early days of motoring nor the low grade kerosene or distillate. Special 
gasoline, known as “aviation gas” is used for most aviation engines. 

The low thermal efliciency or high fuel consiimjition of the ])revailing 
type of automotive engine contributes strongly to the demand for engine 
fuel, re(juiring gasoline to be produced in far greater quantities than would 
be necessary if the fuel were more efficiently utilized, livery gain in 
thermal efficiency, thereb^re, means a corres])onding increment to the fuel 
su])ply. Increased thermal efficiency may also be made to compensate the 
Cfinsumer for such advances in fuel ])rices as may develo]!. Thermal effi- 
ciency, therefore, has a pivotal bearing upon the quantity and price of 
engine fuel and though mnv tending to w*ork to the disadvantage of the 
automotive industry may be turned to its advantage. 

Cracked Gasoline. — As the engine-fuel situation now' stands, the most 
effective means for ex|)aiiding the supph^ of gasoline is through rapid de- 
velopment of “cracking” methods of refining whereby gasoline is made 
from fuel oil and kerosene. Eut it does not necessarily follow' that a con- 
tinuation of the present clegree of dej^endcnce u]>on “cracking” constitutes 
the most effective means for insuring an ample supply of engine fuel at a 
price most favorable to the user. When ordinary gasoline is used in a high- 
compressitm engine, there is likely to be a “knock” which is undesirable. 
Cracked gasoline has been found to be less subject to this tendency than 
is the more highly regarded straight-refinery type. Frequent claims are 
made that cracked gasoline is siq^erior to the straight-run type when 
engines are w'orked under heavy load, and experiments with the phenomena 
of knocking have tended to substantiate these claims. In general, cracked 
gasoline is marketed in the form of blends which are not detected by the 
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averagfe user. It is believed, however, llial even if the user were able to 
distinguish cracked gasoline, it would very likely be on account of its 
advantageous rather tlian its disadvantageous behavior. 

Baume Gravity. — Up to the last few years it was customary to rate 
gasoline on the bavsis of its Hauine gravity, and even today users are in- 
clined to believe that a higli lhaume gravity, which means a low specific 
gravity, is a desirable property. Idle siiecific gravity test, under certain 
conditions, does give an indication of the distillation range of gasoline, but 
in general furnishes highly unreliable information in this particular. It 


Baume Hydrometer and Specific Gravity Equivalents 
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For liquids lighter than water (gasoline and other engine fuels), the Baum6 scale is based 
on the formula: 
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has already been pointed out that a mixture of kerosene and casing-head 
gasoline might have the same gravity as a straight-run gasoline. In addi- 
tion it can l)e stated that the types of crude oil produced in different parts 
of the country have different physical and chemical properties and that 
for a given gra\ ity there may be considerable difference in l)oiling range or 
vice-versa. Specific gravity cannot always be considered an index of 
volatility, and it is this factor that is of real importance. 

Volatility of Fuel Important. — Volatility is really an important factor 
and any hydrocarbon fuel must contain a sufliciently large amount of 
volatile constituents to ])ermil starting when cohl. Volatility is different 
than kindling •tenijx rature or igniting ])oint as fuels of the same kindling 
temperature will differ materially in volatility and in their output of in- 
flammable ya|)ors at normal and ev^en sub-normal tem])eratures. The 
difference in volatilit}" between gasoline and kerosene can be shenvn readily 
by pouring a little gasoline into one watch-glass and S(.)me kerosene into 
another and trying to light each with a match. Iffieir ignition tem])eratures 
arc almost identical It has b(‘en rletennined that kerosene is 20 to 30 
deg. lower than gasoline, but this has nothing to tlo with the fact that 
kerosene cannot be lighted with a match, d'here is n(>t enough vapor 
abtive the kerosene to ignite: the match flame simply goes out. Of course, 
the gasoline can be lighted because of the vai>or arising from it. which 
makes it easy to start. 

To show the difference in the flames of alcohol and gasoline, we will 
compare them in the same manner. The alcohol flame is blue. The yellow 
in the gasoline flame is incandescent carbon. I)uring combustion the 
oxygen jirefers burning the hydrogen to burning the carbon. In burning 
gasoline in this way the struct ure is .such tliat the ((xygen can readily get 
at hydrogen enough to satisfy it. and there is not enough oxygen ])resent 
to burn the carbon completely. In the case of alcohol, an insufficient amount 
of hydrogen is liberated when the alcohol is broken up to satisfy all the 
oxygen that can get at it from the air. 'The result is that the excess 
oxygen combines with the carbon and the carbon is not left to become 
incandescent as it is in the case of gasoline. 

Such demonstrations are simply to show how these different fuels be- 
have when they are burned in air. 'fhey have no particular relationship 
to the manner in which the same fuel burns when it is first made into a 
semi-gas and then exiiloded or ignitevl friiin a s])ark])lng in an engine 
cylinder while under compression. Jn this case the results are much 
different from those when the fuel is spread out and allowed to boil and 
burn as it chooses. Hut the tests show' the effect of this difference in struc- 
ture on the behav ior of fuels. 

Liquid Fuel Produced from Coal. — The possibility of a future shortage 
of petroleum fuel suitable for automotive engines, however, and of the 
production of substitutes to avoid such a contingency, is receiving con- 
siderable attention in America and luirope. The solution is research in the 
manufacture of gasoline substitutes fnmi coal, of which enormous quan- 
tities remain unmined in this Onintry. Four known methods of extracting 
such substitutes from coal are 

(1) T ligh-temperature carbonization of coal in by-product coke-ovens 
or in gas-retorts 
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(2) Low-temperature carbonization 

(3) Hydrogenation of coal 

(4) Synthesis of hydrogen and carbon monoxide gases derived from 

coal, resulting in the production of alcohols 

Only the first method is an existing industrial process; the others are 
in the stages of development. The second and third methods seem to 
offer important possibilities in the relatively near future, while the syn- 
thetic process of producing alcohols from coal-gases is interesting from a 
theoretical point, as it indicates that hydrocarbons usable in present or 
slightly modified automotive engines can be produced at moderate cost 
from inferior coals. 

Other products than motor fuels are produced by these processes, such 
as coke, heavy oils, and gases suitable for illumination and heating. The 
carbonization methods are de])endent economically u])on the sale of these 
in addition to the sale of the gasoline substitutes, but the hydrogenating 
and synthesizing jirocesses may be self-supporting on the lirpiid jiroducts. 

As regards the real ])ossibilitics of gasoline substitutes, it now seems 
jirobable that oil shale may in the future prove an important source. There 
arc enormous deposits of oil shales in the United States and the extraction 
of liquid oil from these is undoubtedly feasible, although it has not yet 
been worked out iqion a commercial scale in this country. Oil shale will 
probably not assume any great importance as a source of engine fuel in the 
near future, but its ])otentiality as a resource gives a comfortalde sense of 
assurance that the use of airplanes and other motor vehicles will not have 
to be discontinued when petroleum resources are exhausted. 

Alcohol May Be Used. — Another type of fuel which offers unlimited 
possibilities for the future and which is already being developed to a cer- 
tain degree is alcohol. "J'he jiroblems to be solved before this comes into 
general use are a])parcntly the development of cheajier methods of pro- 
duction and the development of suitable ty])C 5 of engines. Efforts are at 
present being made to market a fuel containing alcohol and other compo- 
nents, which may be used satisfactorily in present types of internal- 
combustion engines. A sample of this fuel has been obtained by the 
TUireau in the retail market and has been subjected to laboratory examina- 
tion. Its exact chemical ecinijKjsition was not determined, but it was shown 
to contain both alcohol and benzol as well as a fair percentage of high boil- 
ing petroleum naphtha. The sample obtained by the Bureau was being 
sold at a price somewhat higher than that of engine gasoline. As regards 
Its use, the Bureau has received reports from at least two reputable orgaiii- 
J^ations indicating that it was found at least as satisfactory as ordinary 
gasoline. 

Benzol and Similar Fuels. — The type of gasoline substitute which is of 
most importance at present is the mixture of hydrocarbons obtained as a 
by-product in the coking of coal. These so-called coal-tar distillates in- 
cluding benzol, toluol, xylol, etc., are hydrocarbons which are somewhat 
similar to the hydrocarbons found in petroleum, although of course there 
ire well-recognized physical and chemical differences. 

There are several advantages to be gained from the use of benzol, either 
by itself or mixed with gasoline. These are: 
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(1) Tl is a manufactured fuel and can be made anywhere that coking^ 

coal is available 

(2) It gives slightly more j)o\ver than gasoline 

(3) It gives slightly better mdeage per gallon 

(4) The running (jf the engine using it is sweeter 

(5) The C()m]>rcssion can be raised and the power thereby further 

increased 

(6) There is no “pinking” or detonation 

(7) It is chea])er than gasf)line m some localities 

The ojimions of users of this fuel are, however, various, and they even 
run to o])posite extremes. As benzol has no \erv \olatile content, flooding 
of the carburetor does not help starting from cold, and the only w^ay to 
get a start on a cold winter da\ , if heat is not added, is to spin the engine 
as fast as jiossible so that the heat of coinjiressioii vai^orizes the benzol 
If a mixture of gasoline and benzol is used, there is, f)f course, a small 
quantity of th(‘ volatile constituent of gasoline which ma\ , in some cases, 
be sufficient to give the first few explosions. By flooding the carburetor, 
the epiantit)’ of this \olatile jiortion is increased, so that, if a mixture of 
gasoline and benzol be used, flooding is Ixmeficial. C'onse(|uently , in cold 
weather it is better to use a mixture and to apjflv heat or to have a small 
priming tank filled with volatile fuel and used only for starting. 

A very neci*ssary warning must be given in regard to this fuel, and that 
is ill connection with its high freezing jioint. W hile gasoline may be 
considered never to freeze, benzol does so at a leineiirature above that of 
ice, 43 deg. Fahr., and the timqxM'ature has to be raised \ ery considerably 
to thaw' it again. This is a further argument against using benzol alone in 
winter, as it niav freeze in the jnjies (»r tanks, 'frue, with benzol intended 
for use as an engine fuel, tolmfl and other ingredients are snpiiosed to be 
added by the producers t(» lower its freezing point, but experience show's 
that one cannot be sure these additions have been made. The addition of 
a small quantity of gasoline i)re vents freezing. Recent tests on aeronautic 
engines ha\ e shown that a mixture of twenty jier cent benzol and 80 per 
cent gasoline is about the best, and is almost as good as straight benzol 
from the point of view of elimination of pinking An increase in the amount 
of benzol beyond this gives inferior results until straight benzol is used. 
Considering the drawbacks of straight benzol, one comes to the conclusion 
that a mixture of about the above ])ro])ortions has no disadvantages if 
sufficient heat to ensure A'ajiorization can be provided. 

Zeppelin Fuel Gas. — Newspajier reports of the transatlantic voyage of 
the iRWv airship. Count Zepjxflin, with C\'i])tain h'.ckener at the helm, stated 
that the fuel used on the trip to New' N’ork, is a mysterious “blue” gas. 
Experts say that the gas is neither mysterious nor blue. This same gas 
in a form less jinre has been used to light railroad cars in this and other 
countries for at least a decade, atul w hen used for that purpose has always 
been referred to as Pintsch gas. It has also been used by farmers and in 
suburban homes in luirope and America as a fuel for cooking and lighting. 
Herman Blau of Augslnirg, Germany, considered one of the most compe- 
tent gas engineers of Ins day, was associated w ith Julius Pintsch for some 
time. Pintsch succeeded in manufacturing a hydrocarbon gas which was 
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so compressible that seventeen volumes of it could be squeezed into one. 
Fintsch. j)roud of this achievement, though not as ambitious as Blau, named 
it for himself. Railroads immediately saw the value of the gas as a fuel 
for lighting coach interiors, since it could be carried in a relatively small 
container and was as good, if not better, for lighting purposes than any 
gas discovered up to that time. Manufacturers of harbor buoys also were 
(juick to seize upon the ])»)ssibi]ities and the gas was used extensively in 
lighting them. Of course, electric lighting is now generally used in rail- 
road coaches. 

Blau tried in vain to persuade his friend. Pintsch, to tnirsue his research, 
but Jhntsch cither thought he liad reached ultimate success with hydro- 
carbon gas or v\as totally iiublTereut. lUau then made a hydrocarbon gas 
that, under about l.SOO jioiinds jiressure. with a tem]>erature of minus 50 
degrees I'ahrenheit, \\(»uld li(]uef}\ and lu* gave the product his name. He 
thought that a much greater quantity could be s(|ueezed into a container 
lhan had been possible with the process used by fbntsch. He therefore set 
out to make some of the lighter bv drocarbous absorb some of the heavier 
hydrocarbons. He succeeded and jiroduced a gas containing about 1,800 
British Thermal Units jier cubic foot. 

Hydrocarbon is the technical name for the by-products of petroleum 
such as kertisene and gasoline. After the jietroleum is cut for the fourth 
tune, a gas oil is obtained. I'his Blau used as a base. He used retorts 
similar in most res])ects to those employed in the ordinary plant which 
((inverts coal into g'as; except that they contained iron ]>i])es called va- 
porizers to keep the oil from coming into contact with the clay retort 
during the ‘‘cracking” process Much less heat is used under the retorts 
when hydrocarbons are the base than when coal is. Blau used less in his 
process than Ibntscb did in his — emiiloying oil as a base — because Blau 
wanted to make a gas that could be liquefied under ]>ressure in a projier 
temperature. He passed the gas from the retorts through suitable tar 
extractors, scrubbers, coolers and purifier box(‘s, and after these jirocesses 
had a fine (juality of oil gas wdiich he jiassed through a compressor and a 
cooling device, where it was reduced to a licptid state and put into heavy 
steel cylinders. 

Blau Gas. — IBau gas contains a good many hydrocarbons unsaturated, 
and because of this fact is a sujierior fuel for internal-combustion engines. 
It has a specific gravity of 1.04 to 1 08 and that is one of the main reasons 
why it appealed to the German Zepjielin Corjioration. One of the main 
difficulties in carrying licjuid fuel in a dirigililc is that as the tanks are 
emptied one after the other during the voyage w'eight must constantly be 
shifted or water be produced by condensing the exhaust gases of the en- 
gines. Blau has recently iiicade claims that he has got his product down to 
the sjiecific gravity of one, and if this is true the Count Zeppelin shcnild 
have no difficulty in maintaining her trim and keeping an even keel. The 
first plant for the manufacture of Blau gas was erected in 1908 in Blau’s 
native city of Augsburg, and others wmre later built in various European 
cities. Rights to operate under Blau’s patents w ere obtained by a group of 
men in this country. Recently a factory has been set up in Friedrichshafen, 
where the Count Ze])pelin was tested. As Blau means ‘‘blue ’ in German, 
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it was natural to confuse the name of the inventor and “color” of the gas. 
As the gas is used up, it can be replaced by air which weighs about the 
same and can be used as a filling ft)r any “ballonets” that may be necessary 
to keep the lifting gas cells properly distended. Its advantages make it 
more ai)ijlicable to lighter-than-air craft than airplanes and the conventional 
liquid fuels will continue to be used in such machines as do not require 
gas bag support. 

Theories of Fuel Knock in Engines. — The conditions in an airplane en- 
gine cylinder are very coni])le\ and very ditTerent from those found in a 
laboratory. The only chemical reaction analogous to them is that of flame. 
Associated with the flame as it pa.sses forward through the cylinder are 
brilliant light and high jiressure Two waves are produced: a forward or 
detonation wave and a backward or relonation wave. 'Fhe detonation wave 
is the cumulative s(‘((uence of increasing temperature, velocity and expan- 
sion; the retonation wave, a reaction to the high pressure developed by 
the detonation wave and sent back in the opp(»site direction. The three 
theories of knock are that it is caused (a) by the mechanical impact of 
metallic j)arts, (/?) by s])ontaneous ignition and a simultanctius develop- 
ment of pressure throughout the cylinder and (r) by the setting-up of a 
large detonation wave having large differences C)f pressure and of wave- 
front which give rise to vibratory deformations that jirodnce sound. 

One theory of the function of knock-preventiN’e material is that it lays 
down in the cylinder a catalytic agent that will kjwer the ignition tempera- 
tures of other fuels so that they will begin to burn before the flame gets 
entirely through, and will show the same phenomena throughout. An- 
other theory is that there is introduced in the dope a negative catalyst that 
slows down the reaction and prevents it from attaining to a detonating 
velocity. When viewed as a catalyst poison, the function of an anti-knock 
material is to counteract the catalytic etfecl of the Avails of the cylinder, 
sparkplug and other substances ])resent within the cylinder, and to enable 
the reaction to take place at its mu’mal velocity, which is slowxr than the 
catalyzed velocity and not sufficiently fast to jiroduce a detonation wave. 
The fact that certain substances are effective both as catalyst poisons and 
as knock-preventives and in the same degree indicates that there is a 
certain parallel i.sin between catalyst poist>ns and knock-preventives that is 
worthy of further investigation. 

Explanation of Catalytic Action. — Catalysis is defined as the pheno- 
menon that occurs when a substance that ap])arantly takes no part in a 
chemical reaction is cajiable of altering the rate of the reaction; a catalytic 
agent, as a substance that hastens or alters the velocity of chemical reac- 
tion, but after the reaction has been com])leted is present in its original 
amount with its tiriginal properties. Inasmuch as recent researches on 
detonation have demonstrated the importance of a careful study of the 
catalytic action produced in the fuel-mixture by certain compounds, Dr. 
Schlesinger, Professor of Chemistry at University of Chicago, Chicago, 111., 
undertakes to clarify the subject of catalysis in general in an article in the 
April, 1925 S', A. E. Journal, and after showdng experimentally various 
chemical reactions and catalytic effects, discusses from the viewpoint of a 
scientist the reactions that lake place within the cylinder of an automobile, 
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special reference being made to the detonation and retonation waves that 
are produced and to knock. Indicating how a study of fundamental facts 
may lead to hypotheses that may he either verified or disproved, how a 
speculation may be logically developed into a practical thing, he reasons 
that a material may be found, which, when deposited on the sides of the 
cylinder or on the sparkplug, would act as a permanent catalyst, or that an 
alloy may eventually be discovered from which C)linders may be con- 
.structed that will have a continuous catalytic cfTcct on the fuel-mixture. 

Two explanations of catalytic effects that have been advanced are (a) 
that the reaction is accelerated by the molecules being absorbed and ori- 
ented by the walls of the vessel, and the nu^st active portions of the mole- 
cules being arranged in the i)ositions in w'hich they arc most easily acted 
u])on ; and (h) that a catalyst, such as ]>latinum, transforms the molecules 
from a non-reactive to a reactive condition by absorbing radiations of a 
particular wave-length and returning t(» the reaction-mixture those of an- 
other wave-length that it is capable of absorbing. (.)tlier substances have 
the jiroj^erty of preventing catalytic action, a])parently by poisoning the 
catalyst, and it is only wdien these poisons are removed that the reactions 
become feasible. Among such substances are organic amines, the iodine 
compounds, the arsenic com])ouiids, the sulphur group, including selenium 
and tellurium and lead, which is the worst of all. d'he jioisons are supposed 
to act either by transforming the catalytic aj;ent into a non-reactive com- 
jicuind or by coating it so that the substance to be catalyzed cannot come 
into contact wdth it. 

Theory of Anti-Knock Fuels. — A new theory of the action of anti- 
detonating preparations is advanced in a report issued by the American 
t'hcmical Society concerning researches covering a large number of chemi- 
cal compounds. These researches wdiich were carried on in the chemi- 
cal laboratory of Ohio State University by William Hale Church, Edward 
iMack, Jr., and Cecil E. l>oord, showed that compounds of lead are the 
l)est antidotes against knocking in automobile engines. The new theory 
offered by the inv^cstigatvirs attcnijits to explain the way in which tetraethyl 
lead prevents knocks : In the explosion which takes ])lace in the engine, 
tetraethyl lead is dcconijxised suddenly into infinitesimal particles of me- 
lallic lead which act as centers for jiartial burning. These little particles 
themselves burn as the flame front aj^proaches them and thus they make 
the ihinie travel faster than if they were not jiresent. This condition is 
described as somewhat like millions of uniinaginably small sj)arkplugs 
that ignite the gas just ahead of the flame front. 

“Thus by virtue of the multiple centers of high temperature created 
by the burning of these little particles of lead,” says the report, “there is 
initiated evenly ahead of the main flame front a partial oxidation or an 
auxiliary burning tending to maintain combustion in a region of fuel which 
otherw ise would be subject to detonation. 

“The decomposition temperature of anti-knock materials, taken in 
conjunction with the temperature of the cylinder gases, thus determines at 
what stage in the cycle they shall begin to function. If the decomposition 
temperature is low', i)artial oxidation will begin earlier in the cycle and 
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extend throughout a larger volume of un burned fuel than if it is high 
In the extreme of the latter case, it would cause a lowering in the efficiency 
of the compound, while in the former it might cause slight pre-ignition. 

“7"he ideal anti-kmjck comj)ouiid should possess a decomposition tem- 
perature which will cause it to begin to function just with or just after 
ignition of the charge by the sjiarkplug.” 

Five properties, according to the researchers, arc essential to this 
anti-knock material, 'fbe first is volatility, with the boiling point under 
400 deg. C. ddie second is that the amount of free metal liberated when 
the cf)m])ound is heated in the air should be com])Ietc. The decomposition 
tem])erature should be between 2(K) and .^00 (b‘g. C. d'emperatures devel- 
oped by oxidation of the metal should be high comjiared to ignition tem- 
perature of the fuel, d'he ])articles should be of colloidal size to favor 
rapid oxidation. Idie knock m an engine, it is explained, is su])posed to 
be due to the fact that burning of a ])art of the gas mixture so compresses 
the unburned ])ortion that this unburned portnni becomes hot enough to 
ignite siiontaneously. 'file little particles of ](‘ad <listributed throughout 
the gas mixtures vastly increase the sunftness of the llame travel and make 
it ])ossible for the flame to reach every part of the gas before it has had a 
chance to ignite siiontaneously. 

Value of Anti-Knock Chemicals — Important to chemical science, it was 
said, was the finding by the investigatcu's of a method of comiiaring one 
anti-knock w'lth another. On the basis of this disclosure a table of values 
was constructed with tetraethyl lead as the basic comjiound. The re- 
searchers determined and classified all anti-knock compounds as well as 
compounds 'without effect m attacking knock in automobile engines. 
Tetraethyl lead was found to be the most formidable (►f the anti-knock 
compounds, and all conijiarison Avas based upon a value of 100 attached to 
this compound as “the anti-knock cocfiicienl ” 


COMPARATlVli: \'ALL'KS OF \NTl-KN()t'K COMPOUNDS 
(P..ist‘(] iiixm loul Iciractliyl as 100) 


Lead* tetraethyl 

100 

Bismuth iriplienyl 

18 2 

Lead diplienvl dinictlivl 

... *>7 

Sl.innie iodide 

128 

Lead diplienyl <lielliyl 

. . 03 5 

1 in dielliyl diiodide . . . 

12.3 

T.ead diphenyl diiodide .... 

. . HO 

t.ead Ihioaeetate 

8.4 

I.ead diplieiivl diehlonde ... 

72 

Lead ethjl xantlio^en.ite 

7 1 

Lead diethyl (heliKiridc 

(>7 

Antnnony lri])heiwl dimdide 

4 

Load tn-p-xylyl ... 

04 7 

Stannic chloride 

3 5 

Lead diphenyl diliroinide . . . 

. . . (.0 

'Pu.mmin tclrachlorid' 

2.7 

Lead tetrajilienvl 

59 

T itaiiinm tclraiodide 

2.7 

Bismuth trimelhyl 

. . . 20 2 

Tnphenyl ar.snic ... 

14 

Bismuth tnethvl 

20 2 




German Anti-Knock Fuel. — A new anti-knock fuel marketed under the 
trade name of Motalin and depending upt»n iron penla-carbonyl for its 
anti-detonating qualities has made its ajipearance in Germany. The fuel 
as it goes into the lank usually consists of about one ])art iron penta- 
carbonyl, Fc (Co)r,, to from 400 ti^ 5(X) parts ordinary gasoline. As this 
is the first time iron iienta-carbonyl has been used commercially as an 
anti-knock compound considerable interest attaches to a description of the 
results which have been obtained with it, as given in a recent issue of 
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Auto-Tecknik from facts supplied by the manufacturers. Iron penta- 
carbonyl is a yellowish-red fluid of a specific gravity of 1.45 which boils at 
217 deg. F. and solidifies at four degrees F. The vapor pressure at 68 deg. 
F. is about 30 mm. of mercury column, and it therefore evaporates uni- 
lormly with the gasoline. It is miscible with most of the organic solvents 
— with gasoline in all proportions. If protected against light it is a very 
stable material ; when exposed to sunlight it is decomposed gradually — 
more slowly when exjiosed to diffused light — iron nona-carbonyl being 
deposited in gold-colored crystals. When kept in the dark it can be stored 
indefinitely. 

This iron penta-carbonyl sh(»ws the surprising proj^erty of strongly 
influencing combustion. Figs. 88 A and 11 show the effects of a quite 
small addition of iron carbonyl to an air-hydrogcn mixture. 'I'he gaseous 
mixture was enclosed in a glass tube four feel long and was ignited by an 
electric sj)ark. The flame spreads s\ melrically U])wardly and downwardly. 
The ])hott)grai)liic records were obtained by means of a movable plate upon 
which equal-spaced tune marks were made simultaneously with the com- 
huslion by means of a helium lube. 



Fig. 88. — Diagram Showing Flame Propagation. A — Record of Flame Using Untreated 
Fuel. B — Nature of Combustion with Motalin. 

Fig. 88 A shows the flame of a gasoline mixture Avithout iron carbonyl 
addition; Fig. 88 Fi shows it with this a(lditit)n. The influence on the 
flame propagation is clearly shown. Whereas in A the flame-propagation 
proceeds in a shot-like manner and is completed after time periods, 
with the treated fuel the combustion is slowed up to such an extent that 
tile same distance has been covered only in 5j4 time periods. The narrow 
strip of light in A also indicates a very rapid combustion, while in B the 
slower combustion produces a wider luminous band. This experiment, 
therefore, shows the influence of iron carbonyl quite clearly. Knocking 
of the engine is due to the fact that the normal combustion changes sud- 
denly into detonation; the gaseous waves which now impinge upon the 
cylinder walls with enormous speed produce a metallic sound, and iin- 
permissably high pressures are produced. Thus the elimination of knocking, 
considered superficially, is the same phenomenon as the slowing up of the 
combustion in the experiment described. 

Peroxides Produce Knocking. — Another theory of detonation and of the 
action of dopes or anti-detonating compounds has been formulated as the 
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result of extensive research work carried out in the Air Ministry Laboratory 
at the Imperial Collej^e of Science, T.ondon, under the direction of R. Q. 
King*, by K. W. J. Mardles, \V. J. Stern and N. R. h'owler. The experi- 
mental work is descrd)ed in delad and commented on in a series of articles 
on “J)o])es and J )eton.'ition," by 11, L. Callender, ])ul)lished in recent issues 
of Eiujiiiccriini. From the results of the experimental work the conclusion 
is drawn that, with ])aranin fuels and ether, detonation is due to the accu- 
mulation of ])eroxides in the nuclear drops durint:^- ra])id compression. While 
the peroxides are not formed in (juantity sufFicient to produce by themselves 
the detonation obs(‘rved, they act as a pritner, causint^ simultaneous ignition 
of the drops. The melnllic doi)es act by rediicini^ the peroxides as fast as 
they are formed and pre\ entinj** their accninulalion, thus delaying- i^^nition 
of the drops. 

The following- items of evidence are put forward to support this theory; 

1. It is slnnvn that at temperatures such as exist in entwines at the end 
of the com])rcssion stroke slow combustion occurs (chemical chang-es take 
place) in mixtures of detonating^ fuels with air. 

2. It is pointed out that ]>eroxides can be formed by the direct com- 
bination of fuel molecules with oxyj.(cn molecules, thus obviating^ the need 
for the [irelim inary breaking- u]) of molecules into atoms, which necessitates 
cpiite high temperatures. 

3. Many references are cited to the effect that organic ]>eroxides have 
autoxidising and highly detonating characteristics. 

4. It is show'll that metallic dopes raise the temperatures at which slow 
combustion begins in fuel mixtures, hence they decrease the activating 
temperature, that is, the dilTerence between the temiierature existing in the 
combustion-chamber at the end of the com^iression stroke and that at which 
slow combustion begins. 

5. Metallic dopes decrease the formation of aldehydes in j)araf(in-air 
mixtures in slow coinbusti(»n experiments and promote their formation in 
alcohol-air mixtures; hence the ])revions theory that the aldehydes ob- 
served among the ])rodiu'ts of slow combustion of ])aralfin-air mixtures 
are oxidation products of alcohols is untenable. 

6. Peroxides were detected among the products (»f slow combustion of 
detonating fuels, but none ivas detected when nondetonating fuels were 
subjected to the same temperatures. 

7. Adding organic ]HM'oxid(‘s to the fuel used in a variable c»jmpression 
test engine lowered the maximum coinjircssion ratio which could be use- 
fully employed. 

8. When a jiaraffin (’undecane) air mixture was passed through a high 
com])ression engine without being igniteil, iKToxides and aldehydes were 
found in them, the proportions of both increasing as the compression ratio 
was increased from six to eight. 

9. Tests in a slow combustion apparatus with fuel mixtures of the same 
kind and proporti(jn showed that more peroxide was tf)rmed when the fuel 
passed through in the finely divided licjuid form than if it had previously 
been vaporized. 

The organic peroxides are known to detonate with great violence and 
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to induce autoxidation, that is spontaneous ifj^nition at atmospheric tem- 
peratures. Tests with the ap])aratus already descril)ed showed that when 
lifFerent fuel mixtures were heated up to 300 deg;. C., peroxides occurred 
Ml the case of detonaling fuels, such as paraffins and ethers, whereas none 
or only a trace could he detected in the case of nondetonatinp; fuels, such 
as alcohols and aromatics. The addition of metallic dopes to the mixtures 
of detonating; fuels inhibited the formation of peroxides. However, detona- 
tion takes place only some time after ig-nition. when the unhurnt mixture 
has been compressed to a much higher temperature. It is, therefore, con- 
cluded that at the time detonation starts the activating tein])eratnre excess 
would be of the order of 3(XI deg. C*. “This suggests that the hypothesis 
of the formation of some active ingredients during com]ircssion is worthy 
of serious consideration in spite of the shortness of the time available.” 

Some test results are (juoted in .lutomotivc Industries showing that 
in the same engine with the same fuel and the same temperature conditions 
the highest useful compression ratio is greater the higher the engine speed. 
This ratio for the engine on which the tests were made rose from 4.45 at 
1,200 r.p.m. to 5 at 1,600 r p.m. The exjilanation offered is that as the speed 
IS increased a shorter time is available fr)r the formation of these assumed 
compounds, and the less therefore their effect. If detonation is caused by 
intermediate products of combustion produced by the activating excess 
temperature during the latter part of the ca>mpression stroke, the effect of 
dopes can be explained if the}" can be shown to increase the temperature 
(if initial combustion, thus reducing or eliminating the activating tempera- 
ture excess. It was shown by experiment that an addition of one per cent 
of iron carbonyl raises the temperature of initial combustion of undecane 
150 deg. C., and smaller additions substantially proportionate amounts. 

Peroxide Formation During Compression. — Since the formation of 
peroxides in fuel-air mixtures during the com])ression period depends chiefly 
on temperature, the temperatures occurring in engines during the com- 
pression stroke are of imjiortance. These are somewhat difficult to deter- 
mine, but experiments Avith o])tical indicators on a single-cylinder test 
engine at the Air Ministry Laboratory led to the figures given in the 
follc)wing table: 



Temp, at beginning 

Temp, at End 

Compression Ratio 

of ( ompressioii 

of Comiiression 

3:1 

169 

377 

4:1 

133 

.184 

5:1 

112 

407 

6:1 

102 

429 

7:1 

95 

452 

8:1 

90 

479 


The rather surprising drop in temperature, with increase in compression, 
at the beginning of the compression stroke is explained by the reduction 
in the cjiiantity of hot gases remaining in the combustion-chamber and by 
the reduction in the quantity of waste heat due to the higher thermal 
efficiency, with increased compression. It is concluded from these figures 
that in a high comiiression engine rather more of the fuel is in the form 
of liquid drops at the beginning of the compression stroke. With the 
higher compressions the fuel remains more in the form of liquid drops, 
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which promotes the formation of peroxides. Tests made on an eng^ine 
running on a gasoline-hcnzol mixture and then suddenly switched over to 
undecane while the ignition was shut off, showed slight peroxide and 
aldehyde contents in the mixture passed through the engine with a com- 
pression ratio of six to one, marked contents with a ratio of seven to one 
and still more marked contents with auto-ignition and detonation with a 
ratio of eight to one. 

Carbon Formation in Cylinders. — In the early days of motoring, before 
the perfected carburet ion and lubrication systems of the present day were 
evolved, engine ()])eration was largely dependent Uj)()n deposits of carbon, 
which ff)rnied rapidly due to imperfect burning of the cylinder contents, 
oils with a low flash and fire point and, strange as it may seem, to the 
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entrance of quantities of roa<l dust. Analysis of carbon deposits from auto 
engines showed that over 50% of the formation could be traced to material 
sucked in through the carburetor and this foreign substance was earthy 
material such as road dust. Of course, the use of air cleaners has materially 
changed this. Carbon is formed in airplane engines, also, but this is not 
of exactly the same nature as that formed in automobile engines because 
there is considerably less earthy matter in it as there is very little dust in 
the upper air. 

Carbon formation in automotive engines has become a subject of in- 
creasing importance in recent years because of the progressively lowered 
quality of commercial gasoline but this is not a serious problem in airplanes 
using aviation gas. The fuel of today has a much greater tendency to 
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detonate than that used in former years. Moreover, it dilutes the crankcase 
oil, thus indirectly increasing the deposition of carbon. This carbon, acting 
])robably as a heat insulator, results in conditions that favor detonation. 
Thus, in two ways the lowered quality of present-day gasoline has made 
carbon deposition a factor of economic importance in the operation of auto- 
motive engines. Two classes of compounds for combating this lowered 
quality of fuel have been marketed. One class is asserted to suppress the 
detonation, the other class to prevent or remove carbon deposits. While 
some of those in the first class are of real value, tests show a large number 
to be worthless. Others, although of real value in suppressing detonation, 
are too costly to be of economic importance. Those in the second class, 
with very few exceptions, have been found to be worthle.ss. Some have no 
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effect on carbon deposition. Some even increase it. The regrettable con- 
clusion from testing a number of such compounds is that they were pro- 
duced and marketed without having been subjected to even a good road- 
test, much less to a conclusive laboratory-test. 

Donald R. Brooks, in detailing some results of tests made with various 
types of engines to determine the rate of carbon deposition and its influence 
on engine operation in the S. A. E. Journal states that up to a certain point, 
carbon deposits are not detrimental to engine operation. 

The general effects of exce.ssive carbon in the engine are too well known 
to need detailed discussion. By inducing detonation, it results in over- 
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heating, loss of efficiency and loss of power when power is most needed, 
as, in an automobile, when climbing a long hill. To avoid this detonation, 
compression-ratios must be kept low, resulting in continuous lowered efli- 
ciency. In short, carbon has been painted as l)lack as it looks. 

Four factors are believed to control the formation of carbon in an engine, 
namely, fa) quantity of oil that reaches the combustion-chamber, (h) 
quality of the oil, (c) rate of break-down of the oil in the chamber, and (d) 
time. Secondary factors are im])ortant only insofar as they influence thesr 
primary factors. 

Certain substances are shown to accelerate or retard the rate of forma- 
tion of carbon. Car])on is shown to increase materially the indicated ther- 
mal efficiency of an engine ojjerating under crjiulitions such that no detona 
tion or j^re-ignition occurs. The increase of efficiency is found to be jiro 
portional to the w(“ight of the carbon deposit. 

Tests were run with a mixture 30 per cent richer than that giving maxi' 
mum power, s(j it is evident that the carbon which may be attributed to the 
fuel itself is certainly less than ten per cent of the normal total ciuantit> 
of carbon. Indeed, certain tests that are not here ]:)resented indicate that 
the carbon which may be attributed to the fuel is less than tw^o per cent 
of the total. J lence it may be stated as proved, that engine factors influence 
the formation of carbon only insofar as they influence either the character 
and quantity of oil siqiply or the temperature in the region of decomposi 
tion of the oil. IGch mixtures result in the formation of much more deposit 
than do lean mixtures, becatise the unvajiorized fuel that is present in the 
rich mixture dilutes the cylinder-wall oil-film and results in increasing the 
quantity of oil that reaches the combustion-chamber. Certain substances, 
when introduced into the combustion-chamlier either in solution in the fuel 
or in the lubricating oil, have the property of changing the quantity of the 
deposit and, in a majority of cases, its composition as well. 

Rate of Carbon Formation. — ICxamination of the cylinder-head showed 
that there was an ajiiiroximate time at which “flaking,” or mechanical loss 
of the deposit by cracking-off, begins. As this flaking becomes more pro- 
nounced, de]:>ositi(m and flaking probably tend toward equilibrium, that is, 
after a long period of engine operation the weight of the (lei)(»sit practically 
ceases to increase. Although the data at hand are too meager to allow of 
mathematical proof of this, and it cannot be demonstrated that the carbon 
weight wouhl approach a definite value, yet to all practical purposes it is 
evident that an ecpiilibrium w'cight is reached w hich is dependent upon the 
conditions of operation. Thus, in one case, wuth a lean mixture and a light 
load, 607 hr. of ojieration jirtiduced 7.70 grams of carbon, whereas, under 
heavier load and w'itVi a richer mixture, 150 hr. of operation gave 22.35 
grams of carbon. While in each case the deposit of carbon w^as still 
increasing slowly, it seems evident that the light-load operation would 
never produce as much carbon as the heavier load had produced in 150 hr. 
This is an important consideration in connection with aviation engines 
which operate under heavy load conditions practically all the time a plane 
is in flight. Tt was noted, also, that whenever the cylinder-heads, upon 
being removed, showed oil aliove the pistons, the deposit of carbon in the 
cylinders was unusually large in quantity. Oil-scraping rings w^ere then 
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itted carefully, in the l)elief that excessive oiling caused the irregular 
loposition. Tests made with these new rings showed a much smaller 
deposit, so small in fact that it was evident that the errors introduced in 
^craping would be an undoubtedly large percentage of the total error. 

The following is believed to be indicated by the tests as fact: 

(1) Carbon formed in internal-c(unbustion engines arises from thermal 

decomposition and oxidation of the lubricating oil 

(2) Factors that influence the rate of dejM)sitioti of carbon are those 

which affect the (piantity and character of the lubricating oil that 
reaches the combustion-chamber and its rale of break-down in 
the combustion-chamber 

(3) The total quantity of carbon that would he formed in unlimited 
time is dependent upon the conditions of engine ojieration 

(4) An increase in carlK)n deposit increases the indicated thermal effi- 

ciency of an engine and the gain in efficiency is jiroportional to the 
increase in the carbon deposit 

(5) An increase in absolute humidity in the air-fuel mixture appears 

to increase the indicated thermal efficiency of an engine. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


FUEL SUPPLY SYSTEM— PRINCIPLES OF CARBURETION 

Liquid Fuel Storage and Supply — Wasp Fuel System — Fuel System for Liberty En- 
gine — Fuel Systems for Long Flights — ^Vacuum Fuel Feed — Vacuum Boosters— 
Electrical Fuel Pumps — Barlow Fuel Pump— Air Service Typical Fuel Feed — 
Principles of Carburetion Outlined — Air Needed to Burn Gasoline— What a Car- 
buretor Should Do. 

The problem of gasoline storage and method of supplying the carburetor 
is one that is determined solely ])y desig-n of the airplane. While the object 
of designers should be to su]>ply the fuel to the carburetor by as simple 
means as possible the fuel su])])ly system of some air])lanes is quite com- 
plex. The first ])oint to consider is the location of the gasoline tank. This 
depends upon the amount of fuel needed and the s])ace available in the 
fuselage or in the air])lane A\ings. 

Liquid Fuel Storage and Supply. — A very sim])le and compact fuel sup- 
ply system is shown at J'lg 89 A. In Ibis instance the fuel container is 
])laccd immediately back of the engine. 'J'lie c arbiiretor. ^^bich is carried b) 



Fig. 89B. — Avro Biplane with Fuel Tanks Located Under the Top Wing at Each Side 

of the Center Section. 

a manifold as indicated, is joincfl to the tank by a short i>icce of copper or 
flexible rubber tubing. This is the simplest ]K)ssible form of fuel supply 
system and one used on a number of excellent airplanes. Another system 
is to have a tank in the center section of a biplane upper wing or high wing 
monoplane. In the Avro training biplane shown at Fig. 89 B the fuel tanks 
are carried each side of the center section, and are attached to the under 
surface of the top wing. The method of carrying the fuel tank in the Pit- 
cairn airplane shown at Fig. 90, back of a fireproof bulkhead and high 
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enough to permit gravity flow is typical. The engine installation with its 
carburetor placed below the crankcase and well below the bottom of the 
tank is shown at Fig. 91. 

As the sizes of engines increase and the powerplant fuel consumption 
augments, it is necessary to use more fuel, and to obtain a satisfactory flying 



radius without frequent landings for filling the fuel tank it is necessary to 
supply large containers. The way this is done in the Vought Corsair Navy 
type plane is shown at Fig. 92. The fuel tanks are placed on the sides of 
the fuselage and form a continuation of the streamlining. 
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Fig. 91. — Installation of Curtiss 0X5 Motor in Pitcairn Airplane Showing Alloy 
Steel Support Tubes for Laminated Wood Engine Bed Pieces. Note Carburetor Plac- 
ing at Rear of Engine and Just Forward of Fuel Tank in the Fuselage. 
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When a very powerful powerplant is fitted, as on l)attle planes of high 
capacity, it is necessary to carry large quantities of gasoline. In order to 
use a tank of sufficiently large ca])acity it may he necessary to carry it lower 
than the carburetor. When installed in this manner it is necessary to force 
fuel out of the tank by air jn'essure or to ]>ump it t() a gravity feed tank 
because the gasoline tank is lower than the carburetor it sii]q)lics and the 
gasoline cannot flow by gravity from the main tank as in the simi)ler sys- 
tems. While the i)ressure and gra\ity feed systems are generally used in 
airplanes, it may be well to describe the vacuum lift system which has been 



Fig. 92. — Three-Quarter Side View of the Fuselage of Chance Vought Corsair Airplane 
Used by the U. S. Navy, Showing Installation of Main Fuel Tanks at Side of Fuselage, 
Where they are Easily Accessible for Filling or Inspection. 


widely applied t(j motor cars and which may have some use in connection 
with airplanes as certain tyi)es of these machines are dcvclo])ed that will be 
used for purely commercial flying. 

Wasp Fuel System. — The Pratt and Whitney Aircraft Corporation rec- 
ommend the fuel system shown at Fig. 93 for use in connection with their 
“Wasp” engine. The carburetor is a Stromberg Ty])e NAY-7A. The use 
of a Pratt and Whitney fuel pump is recommended, whether or not the fuel 
tank is above the level of the carburetor. One-half inch diameter tubing 
is recommended for all fuel connections, and in no case should smaller than 
H in. diameter tubing be used except for the safety drain from the fuel 
pump gland. The latter is in. and must be carried down and out of the 
cowling without sharp bends and traps and be cut o(T square. The piping 
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required includes a supply pipe from the main tank to the fuel pump and a 
return pipe from the fuel pump back to the tank as shown in piping dia- 
gram. A pipe from the fuel pump to the carburetor is supplied. There is 
a in. pipe tap in the carburetor which can be used for connecting to the 
fuel pressure gauge. A six-pound gauge should be used. A strainer is in- 
corporated in the carburetor, and all fuel should also be strained when fill- 
ing the tank. In case it is desired to dispense with the use of a fuel pump, 
the bottom of the fuel tank should be at least four feet above the carburetor 
with the airplane tail down, which calls for a center section mounting of 
the fuel tank or a wing mounting if the engine is installed in a biplane. 



Diagram of External Fuel System for “Wasp” Engine 


Fig. 93. — Diagram of External Fuel System for Pratt & Whitney “Wasp” Engine. 

The primer furnished with each engine can be mounted on the instru- 
ment board or near the starting crank, and connected to the primer piping 
which is already on the engine. The fuel siip])ly for the primer can be taken 
from any convenient point, preferably at the lowest place in the line, but 
certainly where fuel is always available. A shut-off cock must be included 
in the primer supply line at the primer pump, to prevent fuel from entering 
the engine through the primer system except when priming. 

Fuel System for Liberty Engine. — The fuel system utilized in early 
D H 4 airplanes using the Liberty engine for power is shown at Fig. 94. 
This was an air pressure system using an auxiliary tank in the center sec- 
tion. The fuel could be drawn from either the main tank, where it was 
displaced by air pressure produced by an engine driven air pump, or from 
the auxiliary tank by gravity, depending on the position of the cocks in 
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94.— Fuel Supply System of Early Model DH4 Airplanes Using Liberty Engines, in which Gasoline was Displaced by Air Pressur 

in Main Tank. 
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the fuel lines. The aiTangeineiit can he easily understood l)y study of the 
diagrams. 

Fuel System for Long Flights. — When airplanes are prepared for long 
flights, the problem of storing the large amount of fuel rc(iuired is one that 
calls for considerable study. The arrangement of main tanks in the Far- 
man Bimotor “Blue Bird” and their relation to the feed tank carried in the 
motor nacelle depending from the top wing is shown at J^'ig. 95. The 
amount of fuel carried was 9.000 liters (2.250 gals.) in eight main tanks 
and 400 liters (apju-ox. 100 gals.) in the feed tank, h'eed ])ii^es lead from 
each main tank to a collector tank, each feed pii»e being controlled by a 
shut-olT cock so one or all can be joined to the collector tank which has a 









A 






Fig. 95A. — Showing the Record Breaking Army “Question Mark” Trimotor Mono- 
plane. B is a Front View of the Fokker Showing the Three Wright Whirlwind 

Motors Used for Power. 

ca])acity of slightly more than twelve gallons. Two i)umps are connected 
in multiple between the collector tank and the ]n])e feeding the upper sup- 
ply tank. One of these is an electric ])umi), the other is a hand pump. As 
two engines are used, one driving a tractor screw, the other a pusher, two 
feed pipes branch off of the feed tank outlet, one going to the front engine 
carburetor, the other feeding that of the rear engine. The electric pump 
is depended on to keep the supply tank filled, a gauge indicating the amount 
available in the fuel sup])ly tank at all times. The hand pump is used for 
starting and for emergency service. This is usually of the type known as 
a “wobble” pump. 

Refueling in Flight Proven Practical. — Although it has broken every 
record for sustaining human beings above the surface of the earth, either 
in balloons, dirigibles, or heavier-than-air craft, the Army's Fokker Tri- 
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motor Atlantic C2A monoplane “Question Mark” is in no sense of the 
word a “stunt” plane. It is a true flying laboratory ; planned to test the 
durability of “Whirlwind” engines in continued operation while in the air. 
to test the plane, its equipment, and its crew for the effect of long continued 
flight; but most particularly i>lanned to test the practicability of regular 
refueling of planes while in full flight and with present equipment. Fol- 
lowing the record atteinjit. Major C'arl Spatz, commanding officer of the 
endurance flight, stated that the chief thing they had accomplished was to 
refuel so many times and under so many varying conditions that no one 
could doubt the comjiletc success ()f refueling methods which have been 
developed, d'be excerps winch follow were taken from a conqilete de- 
scriptive article that ap])cared m the January IMth, 1929, issue of ylc'iatioji. 



Fig. 95C. — Showing Hose Connection Between Refueling Plane and “Question 
Mark” When Transferring Fuel. 

It is interesting to know that 37 contacts were made during the 150-hour 
flight between the “Question Mark” and her nurse planes. The 37 con- 
tacts entailed a total of ap]:)roximately four hours of contact flying. During 
this four hours of contact more than 5,(X)0 gallons of gasoline, 250 gallons 
of oil, and approximately 2,0(X) pounds of food and supplies were trans- 
ferred to the “Question Mark.” This totals almost 42,000 pounds of weight 
handled or almost 21 tons of material that was placed on board the tri- 
engined Fokker while in flight. Numerous night contacts were made, some 
of them despite low visibility and bad air currents ; and on one occasion 
a seven minute contact was made when all lights on the “Question Mark” 
were out due to low batteries, 180 gallons of gasoline being placed aboard. 
Nineteen full meals were transferred to the crew, while still warm, and 
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more than two dozen cjuarts of ice cream were placed on board wliile still 
cold 1 elejrrams, letters, a collapsible bath tub, a sui:)ply oi bath towels, 
woolen underwear, a rubber suit for Major S])atz, a window for the cabin, 
to replace one that had blown away, and many other items of miscellaneous 
nature were delivered to the cnwv. it is quite apparent that refuel and 
>upply methods arc iioav feasible enough to kcc]') a plane up indefinitely 
if engines could be kept turning' over. 

The crew on the “Ouestion i\lark” consisted of Major Carl Spatz, in 
command; Captain Tra C. Eaker, second in command and chief pilot; First 
Lieut. Harry A. Ilalverson, ])ilot ; Second Taeut. lUwood K. Qucsada, pilot; 
and vStaff Sergt. Roy W. Hooc, mechanic. 

The only official records to be credited to the plane are two new refuel- 
ing records, one of the new American record for having- surpassed the 37 
lioiirs, 15 minutes and 40 seconds flight of Lieut s. Lowell Smith and Paul 
Richter over San 1 )iego, Calif., in an Armv 1 )e I lavik-ind during 1023. and the 
other a new world’s record for endurance by means of refueling because 
of excelling tlu‘ 0() hours, 7 minutes flight of Afljutant Louis Crooy and 
Sergeant \ ictor (iroeneii, made in I’elgiiini during 1028. The new Amer- 
ican and world refueling endurance record now stands at 150 hours, 40 
minutes 14 seconds, the start ha\ing been made at 7 :2():46 A 1\T., January 1, 
1020, and the landing at 2'()7.01 PM. January 7, 1029. P)Oth start and 
thiish ^vere on the runwa}'s of the L(»s Angeles M etrojiolitan Air^xirt, V"an 
Vuvs, Calif , under the sui)er\ ision of N. A. A. ofticials. 

Til addition to breaking all distance records the "(Juestion Mark” sur- 
passed the following records for endurance, but since they are in a different 
class she cannot claim any of them. American haiduraiice without refuel- 
ing, Ihock and Sclilee, 50 hours, 1028; W’orld’s heas ier* than-air, Johann 
Risticz and ^\'llhe1nl Zmimeiman, 05 hours. 25 minutes, (lerman\, Si>heri- 
» al balloon endurance, Kauleii of Ci(‘rmany, 87 hours; Graf Ze])])elin, llltj 
lioiirs on 1028 flight to America; French dirigible “Dixmudc,” 118 hours, 
-II minutes. 

Some Advantages of Aerial Refueling. — A \(‘ry practical iioint is that 
Iw refueling often, a traiisjiort plane may carry l(‘ss fuel and imn'e ])ay-load. 
Ri\' eliminating in terme<liate landing the wear and tear on the plane is 
lO'eatly lessened and the element of danger which alwa\s enters into a land- 
ing IS reduced in jiroiiortion as the intermediate sto])s are eliminated. 4 hat 
aerial refueling will greatly sjieed i)assenger transport was demonstrated 
hv two refuelings of the “(juestion Mark” during her fliglil to the w^est 
('oast. Over Dallas, 4\‘xas, an aeiial refueling was accomjiiished Avithout 
delaying the ])lane more than sex en minutes, xvhich were used in circling 
'lu' fielcl and contacting the nurse jilane. Cimtinuing on to ducson, 
\rizoiia, the “Ouestion Mark” landed for refueling by a good ground crew 
which was ju'ejiared to refuel (juickly, yet the operation consumed 40 min- 
'iles, counting the time* lost in landing and laknig-off. 4 his is a clear gain 
of more than half an hour, in a fair test, on just one operation. 

Having so definitely jiroved the adxxiiitages of aerial refueling, even 
xvith ])resent crude ecpiijunent. Major S])atz visions the time in the near 
intiirc xvhen designers will build large transiiort planes es]iecially for rc- 
ueling and repair of engines in mid-air. 44iese jilanes would probably be 
»f 200 or 300 feet wing spread, it is thought, witli engines entirely housed 



Once refueling plane is in position 
both planes throttle down to 80 miles 
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Fig. 9SD. — Diagram Showing Process of Transferring Gasoline from Large Tank Carried by Refueling Plane to Large Main Tanks 
of the “Question Mark” from Which the Fuel is Pumped to the Wing Tanks by Hand Pumps. 
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and accessible to mechanics, propellers being gear driven. By using a 
somcAvhat longer hose any possibility of contact between the two planes in 
formation could be eliminated, and by periodically adjusting the engines 
before they begin to lose power the big plane could be ke])t in full flight 
across the country. Such large planes would probably be accommodated 
only at special terminals of each coast and would make no intermediate 
stops. 

How Fuel and Oil Were Transferred While in Flight. — During the re- 
fueling o]KU'ations Caiitain Faker wt>uld fly the Fokker in normal level 
llight while the refueling ])lane came up from the rear and took position 
about twenty feet aboxe the "Que.stiou Mark” and a very little bit ahead, 
usually with the tail skid about over Major Si)atz's head as shown at Fig. 
95 ('. Major Si)atz com])leted the refueling connection by opening the tra]) 
door in the roof and standing on a raised ])latform with his head and shoul- 
ders out of the plane, then as the lJ/>-inch hose Avas lowered, he would 
gras]) it and insert it into the funnel which fed the reserve tanks, thereafter 
holding the hose in jilace till the fueling operation was completed. Nor- 
niallv there was no perceiitible variation in the distance between the two 
jdaiies but on three occasMons, the refueling jdane jiulled away and show- 
ered Major Sjiatz with gasoline before the operator above was able to stop 
the flow. Idle drawing- at h'lg*. 95 I) shows the internal arrangement of 
tanks in su])])!}' jilaiie and the “Ouestion IMark.” 

Oil AS as passed to the “( juestion Mark” through the trai)door in the 
cabin roof, being received in live gallon cans and jioured into a 60 gallon 
reserve tank in the mam cabin I’enzoil triple extra heavy was the only 
engine oil used, and it Avas jnimjied to the eiigme tanks by means of a large 
hand ojierated Avobble luiiii]) on the left forward side of the cabin. 

I^robably the most interesting ])art of the special ecjuipment was that 
by which the I’eiizoil trijile extra heavy in the engines and engine tanks 
was periodically drained and re])laced by fresh oil ; and the manner in which 
all rticker arms of all three engines Avere kept lubricated from the main 
cabin. 

hh-om the reserve sujiply of lubricating oil, copper tubes led to the three 
engine tanks, ])erniiltmg these tanks to be filled at Avill. Valves Avere also 
jiruvided at each tank by Avhich they could be drained of old oil. On the 
nacelles these valves were located below and to the rear of the nacelle 
inopcr and were o])erated by tor(iue rods connected to an indicating board 
within the cabin, one on the right side and one on the left, Avhich told 
whether the valves were feeding oil to the tank, draining it out, or were in 
llie closed ])osition. T’eriodically the mechanic, Sergt. Roy Hooe, would 
turn the oil drain v^alve from inside the cabin, drain out the worn oil, close 
the oil drain valve, open the feed valve and puiuj) the engine tank full wdth 
the Av-obble jmmp, thus keeping fresh oil in all engines throughout the 
flight. 

For greasing the rocker arms a .system of copjier tube leads was in- 
'-talled, all of which terminated at a board in the forward jiart of the main 
cabin. There were three typical Alemite connections on the board, one 
connection for the j^ipe line leading to each engine. In order to grease the 
^alve mechanism of any particular engine .Sergeant Hooe simply connected 
■in onlinary Alemit(‘ pressure gun to the ])ro])(n* lerminal and shot \lemite 
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fifreasc tliroiiqh llu' ])ii)e lino to the rocker arms of the desired en.qfinc. Tho 
])il)e line to each engine was divided between the iipj^cr two cylinders and 
lead in series frf)in rocker arm to rocker arm each way around the eng-ine 
until the lines joined at the bottom. 

Vacuum Fuel Feed. — One of the marked tendencies in automobile en- 
gineering has been the adoption of a vacuum fuel feed system to draw the 
gasoline from tanks jilaced lower than the carburetor instead of using either 
exhaust gas or air pressure to achieve this end. The device generally fitted 
is the Stewart vacuum feed tank which is clearly shown in section at Fig 
96. In this system the suction of a motor is employed to draw’ gasoline 
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Fig. 96. — The Stewart Vacuum Fuel Feed Device Used on Numerous Motor Car 

Engines. 

from the main fuel tank to the auxiliary tank incorporated in the device and 
from this tank the liquid flow^s to the carburetor It is claimed that all the 
advantages of the pressure system are obtained wdth very little more com- 
plication than is found on the ordinar)'^ gravity feed. While the device has 
been widely applied to automotive engines used in motor cars, it has not 
been used in airplanes to any extent, because to have a device of proper 
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rapacity would call for considerable weight and the electric or mechanical 
fuel pump systems or displacement by air pressure answer all requirements, 
rhe mechanism is all contained in the cylindrical tank shown, which may 
he mounted either on the front of the bulkhead or on the side of the engine 
as shown. 

The tank is divided into two chambers, the upper one being the filling 
rbamber and the lower one the enq^tying chamber. The former, Avhich is 
at the top of the device, contains the float valve, as well as the pipes run- 
ning to the main fuel container and to the intake manifold. The lowxr 
rhamber is used to supply the carburetor with gasoline and is under at- 
mospheric pressure at all times, so the flow of fuel from it is by means of 
LU'avity only. Since this chamber is located somewhat above the carburetor, 
there must always be free flow of fuel. 

Atmos])hcric pressure is maintained by the pipes A and B, the latter 
ojiening into the air. In order that the fuel will be sucked from a main 
tank to the upper chamber, the suction valve must be opened and the at- 
mospheric valve closed Under these conditions the float is at the bottom 
<ind the suction at the intake manifold ])roduces a vacuum in the tank wdiich 
drawls the gasoline from the main tank to the ujiper chamber. When the 
upper chamber is filled at the proper height the float rises to the top, this 
closing the suction valve and opening the atnn^sjiheric valve. As the suc- 
tion is now cut off, the lower chamber is filled by gravity owing to there 
1 icing atmospheric pressure in both upper and lower chambers. A flap 
valve is jirovided betw^een the two chambers to prevent the gasoline in the 
lower one from being sucked back into the upper one. The atmospheric 
and suction valves are control lecl by the levers C and D, both of wdiich are 
jiivoted at E, their outer ends being connected by tw^o coil springs. It is 
^een that the arrangement of these two springs is such that the float must 
he held at the extremity of its movement, and that it cannot assume an 
intermediate position. 

This intermittent action is required to insure that the upper part of the 
tank may be under atmosjiheric pressure part of the lime for the gasoline 
lo flow to the lower chamber. When the level of gasoline drops to a cer- 
(ain point, the float falls, thus opening the suction valve and closing the 
aiinosiihcric valve. Tl^ suction of the motor then causes a flow of fuel 
tiom the main container. As soon as the level rises to the proper height 
the float returns to its uiijier position. It takes about tw’o seconds for the 
Uiamber to become full enough to raise the float, as but .05 gallon is trans- 
i erred at a time. The pipe running from the bottom of the lowxr chamber 
'o the carburetor extends up a w^ays, so that there is but little chance of 
Iirt or w^ater being carried to the float chamber. 

If the engine is allowed to stand long enough so that the tank becomes 
<unpty, it will be replenished after the motor has been cranked over four 
ir five times with the throttle closed. The installation of the Stew^art 
'\dicuum-Gravity System is very simple. The suction pipe is tapped into 
'he manifold at a jioint as near the cylinders as possible, w bile the fuel pipe 

inserted into the gasoline tank and runs to the bottom of that member. 
Idiere is a screen at the end of the fuel pi])e to ]irevent any trouble due to 
leposits of sediment in the main container. As the fuel is sucked from the 
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frasoline tank, a small vent must be made in the tank filler cap so that the 
pressure in the main tank will always be that of the atmosphere. 

There is some question as to the reliability of such a fuel feed system 
if installed in an air])lane, when it is maneuvered or stunted. One of the 
difficulties that has jircvented the aiiqdane enj^ine desij^-ncr making use of 
this system is that aircraft enj^ines are operated Avith lar^e throttle open- 
in.e;s, compared to automobile enj:;ines and the suction in the manifold 
would be lower than in an aulomobile, which is operated at less than niaxi- 
imim engine speed most of the time. The aiiqilane engine must be deliver- 
ing- full iiower to attain maximum air sjieed and even at cruising speeds it 
is running at three-(|uarter full throttle so the suclitin effect is not enough 
to insure absolute fuel feed at all times. 

Vacuum Booster. — Although it has been in use now for several months 
bv a number of automobile manufacturers, the \acuum booster should also 
he included in the list of new developments. Jt is well known that in a 
number of modern engines, inlet manifold vacuums have fallen so low that 
vacuum tank o])eratioii is sometimes imsatisfactory, esjiecially at the lower 
speeds with full throttle operation. To obviate this without resorting to 
mechanical or electrical means, the booster shown in h'ig. 97 is offered. 
It is merely an injector admitting additional air to the manifold, the injector 
action increasing the vacuum at the tank, it is claimed, around 400 per cent 
at full throttle. Ojitionally with this is offered the camshaft-driven vacuum 
j)um]) also shoAvn at I'dg. 97. It makes ])()ssible the use of a smaller vacuum 
lank. The function of the iniiii]) is to maintain a definite minimum vacuum 
tor satisfactory ojieration. As long as the manifold vacuum is above this 
point its operation has no effect, it being closed off by a check valve between 
it and the manifold \acuum tiutlet connection. 

Stewart Fuel Pump. — Another unit offered is the mechanically-operated 
fuel pump also shown at b'lg. 97. This (loes not differ in principle from 
similar designs on the market, being driven from the camshaft by an eccen- 
tric. Its variable stroke for the diaphragm is obtained by a “piston” pulling 
on the diaphragm in ])roi)ortion to the back pressure from the carburetor 
float chamber. A leather cushion for the piston is provided to absorb the 
shock. 

The makers of the vacuum tank, realizing that there is a variety of auto- 
motive a])i)lications where the simple gravity-A acuuni feed tank is not well 
adapted have designed other systems. 'I'he Stewart-Waruer Speedometer 
Corporation have not only improved the vacuum tank systems of fuel feed 
kut have developed other interesting tyt)es. These include: 

1. A self-contained system incorporating in one unit a carburetor, a 
magnetic fuel pump and a j)umi) regulator (Fig. 98). 

2. A variation of this system having the carburetor and pump control 
in one unit and the iiump itself located in the gas tank. 

3. A further variation with all three units separated, the pump in the 
tank, the regulator on the dash, and capable of using any carburetor. 

4. A standard .system using a mechanically operated fuel pump which 
is operated from the camshaft as shown at Fig. 97. 

5. An improved vacuum tank lyi>e of feed, 
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Fig. 98. — Stewart Carburetor at A, Combining Electrical Fuel Pump and Filtering Device in a Single Unit. Vertical Section of Single 

Unit System through the Carburetor Axis Shown at B. 
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6. The vacuum tank system supplemented by a vacuum booster mounted 
either on the intake manifold or on the tank itself. 

7. A combination of vacuum tank and vacuum pump, the latter driven 
from the camshaft and effective only at low manifold vacuums to supple- 
ment tank action. 

Each system has specific advantages. In principle both vacuum tank 
and mechanically operated pump systems are no longer experimental. The 
first three mentioned are uni(|ue, however, in that they are electrically 
operated. There have been some objections in the past to engine driven 
pum])s on the ground that they cannot function until the engine has been 
started. The clectrically-o])eratcd and controlled systems, on the other 
hand, can be and are made to function immediately on the turning on of 
the ignition switch. It is also claimed that the electric jdunger pump will 
function better in cold weather than the diaphragm tvjie. In addition, the 
electrically-o])erated and controlled inimp is a true accessory, in that it does 
not reijuire building into the engine. 

Electrical Fuel Pump. — 'raking the first of the three systems that use 
the electrical pump, that of the self-contained unit, its advantages are stated 
to he comiiactness, rciluction of labor reepnred for installation, and lower 
cost than for the mechanically o])erated juimp system, especially when 
necessary engine changes are taken into account. The reason for using an 
electric ])um]) in the self-contained unit rather than a restriction to bring 
the fuel to the carburetor is that the latter tends to choke the engine. A 
vacuum operated t>nnip, moreoxer, wv)ul<l require too large a diaphragm 
for efficient (jperation with the low manifold inlet vacuums available at full 
throttle, 'fhe juimp itself is of the magnetically-otierated iilunger type and 
has a capacity of sexeiiteen gallons per hour in its present form. The 
jiluriger is conqiosed of magnet iron fitted wuth bakclitc rings, alternate 
rings fitting the plunger shaft and the brass sleeve in •which the plunger 
rides, thus forming a self-adjusting seal. By this means the necessity of 
grinding or fitting any metal parts to close limits is eliminated, reducing 
the cost. To assemble the rings on the ])1 linger, a metal packing ring is 
pressed on. Reference to big. 98 A wnll make the design clearer. Pressed 
onto a pin pressed into the plunger at the outer end is a hardened cam 
whose function is to trij) the laiiii]) circuit. A hardened roller rides on 
the cam shown in Fig. 98 A. In the normal position this circuit is closed. 
When the diaphragm in the carburetor closes the main circuit, which is in 
series with that of the pump, the magnet core is energized and draws the 
plunger in against spring tension. I'he cam finally trips the circuit open 
and the plunger returns to normal position again, closing the pump circuit. 
The circuit breaker mechanism is mounted on a bakelite disc for insulation. 
The pump is a double-acting ty])e. All pump valves are of the flapper, 
spring-seated type, very light in operation. At the inner end of the pump 
holes are drilled through the plunger stop. The inlet valve at the bottom 
is mounted on the pump mounting carburetor flange, and the outlet on the 
pump casing. Operation of the other side of the pump is quite similar, 
both the inlet and the outlet fiapper valves being located on the pump hous- 
ing. As will be noted from sectional views, the contact points for the elec- 
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trical circuit are located in compartments containing^ fuel. This might lead 
one to expect a considerable fire hazard. Stewart-Warner engineers claim, 
however, that they have been unable so far to fire any combustible mixture 
by means of these breaker ])f)ints. I'hc current ref|uired is very light in 
amperage and is taken from an ordinary six volt storage battery. 

Coincident with the develojmient of the self-contained unit a new car- 
buretor was dcve]o])ed by Stewart-Warner, which has a fixed diaphragm 
in place of the usual float valve, the diaphragm being controlled by a column 
of fuel above it. With the built-in electric ]nimp this diai)hragm is made 
use of to control the action of the electric ])iim]) by making it ojien and close 
an electric circuit. It is claimed that with this design much closer regula- 
tion of the fuel level can be obtained. 

Incidentally, the suclion-()])erated diaphragm also o])erates the econo- 
mizer through a small valve. 'J'he carburetor is also e(jui])i)cd with a fourth 
''jet” to provide a manual control if it is desired to enrich the mixture 
throughout the range of air sjieeds, as in wanning iij). It is brought into 
action by pulling out the choke button and remains in action after release 
of the choke button and closing of the choke valve, until a secondary dash 
control button, jnilled out by the choke, is ])ushed in. 

The second and third systems do not diiTer in oi>cration from the single 
unit fuel feed. In both of these the t)um]) is located in the gas tank at the 
rear. The design of the i)iimj) is a .se])arate unit for such installation. The 
only difference between the two systems is that llu‘ first retains the electric 
t)um]) control on the Stewart carburi'tor, while th(‘ latter jiermils the use of any 
carburetor through sejiarate location of the punij) control, which in turn 
is controlled by the carhuretor float mechanism as with niechanically-oi>erated 
fuel ])um])s. 

One of the features of the improved tank is the elimination of all springs, 
which should make its operation more reliable. The check valve to the 
outer chamber is extremely siiipde. It consists merely of a small fabric 
disc fastened on by a spring clip, the seat being on the metal rather than on 
the valve. Oiieration of the tank is by means of a float which has a brass 
plate of 0.050 in. thickness attached to it at the bottom for weighting, the 
float guide having been eliminated. The lank is furnished either with or 
without integral fuel strainer. It is fastened on by means of a spring* clip 
provided with an eccentric to lock it in place. This strainer, if furnished, 
is equipiied with a shut-off valve so that the removal of the bulb for clean- 
ing will divert the fuel flow directly to the carburetor. 

Barlow Fuel Pump. — A new fuel pump dcveloiied by Lester P. Barlow, 
is being offered by tlie McC'ord Radiator tK: Mfg. Go. for automotive and 
aircraft use. The new puinji is designed so that it can be driven from nearly 
any part of the engine, including a generator shaft, camshaft, or fan shaft, 
and embodies a roller ])riiiciple in design. In construction it is composed 
mainly of a flanged casting, into which is inserted a smaller round casting 
carrying the intake, outlet and balancing ports. The pump shaft passes 
through the center of both castings and has a disc at the pump end in 
which are four grooves giving it the shape of a Maltese Cross. Four steel 
rollers ride in these grooves as shown at Fig. 99. The pumy) shaft and 
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disc are eccentrically mounted in the puni]) casting, so that the rollers 
under centrifug-al action ride away and toward the axis of rotation during: 
a revolution, the clearance at the bottom between the pump disc and the 
hardened steel ring- against which the rollers ride providing the space 
through which the fuel is pumped by the rollers. 

The disassembled view at bottom of Fig. 99 shows the port casting. 
The three outer ports on one side and the annular port on the same side 
serve as intake parts and those on the other side for the outlet. The reason 
for using the inner annular ])<)rt.s is to provide a balancing action for the 
rollers, as well as to aid the self-priming action of the pump. There is also 
a slight clearance between the rollers and the grooves in which they ride so 
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Fig. 99. — The Barlow Fuel Pump Incorporates a Novel Roller Principle. A — Front 
View of Automobile Type Pump. B — Side View of Automobile Type Pump. C — 
Parts of Pump. D — Aircraft Fuel Pump. 


as to complete the balancing action, and to provide some additional pump- 
ing action by radial flow of the liquid to the outer ports, as well as through 
the annular central outlet i)orts. Two variations of this pump are being 
offered, one for automotive and one for aircraft engine uses, the latter in- 
corporating a by-jiass arrangement and providing somewhat greater flow of 
liquid. While announced as a fuel jinmp it is also adaptable for other pur- 
poses, such as the ])roviding of sup])ly water for steam-cooling systems. 
The pump is ])articularly efficient as regards suction due to the self-priming 
action, and the centrifugal ])ressure of the rollers against the hardened 
and ground ring, aided by the weight of the rollers themselves. It will 
operate at very hiw sjK'eds, and can lie made to operate by merely turning 
the shaft with the fingers. 
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Biflex Fuel Pump. — A new type of fuel pump using a Sylphon metal 
bellows, used for some time in various thermostatic and mechanical devices 
is shown at 100. 1'liis new pump was described and illustrated in 

Automotive Industries and is suited for all automotive applications. In this 
pump fuel is received inside the bellows on the intake stroke or when the 
bellows are exjiaiKled, and is forced to the carburetor on the exhaust stroke 
or when the bellows are contracted. Two models of pump are offered 
differing only in the means used to o])erate the bellows. In one, shown in 
the accom])anying illustration, a rocker arm ojicrated by an eccentric is 
em])loyed to ex])and and contract the bellows while the other model em- 
idcjys a push rod instead of a rocker arm. When the moxenient of the 
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Fig. 100. — Diagram Showing Construction of Biflex Fuel Pump and Curve Showing 

Operating Test Data. 


rocker arm reciprocates the plunger EE the bellows is expanded, causing 
a vacuum in the intake passage D and causing fuel to flow from the main 
tank through the filter J and into the bellows. Further operation of the 
eccentric compresses the bellows, forcing the fuel therein through the outlet 
valve to the carburetor. 
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After a few repetitions of this movement, when starting an engine, the 
j)iiinping chamber and carburetor bowl are filled with fuel and the pressure 
spring C and the resilient action of the Sylphon bellows produce a prede- 
termined pressure iit^un the fuel sui)])Iied to tlie carliuretor. As the pressure 
increases the movement inijiarted to the bellows head decreases under the 
action of the cushion sjiring L and the imivement will finally be adjusted 
to the proper ojierating conditions for which the device was designed. The 
spring C and the resilience of the bellows determine the pressure under 
which fuel is delivered, and these are usually selected so that cut-off or 
dead-end pressures are not more than about pounds per square inch. 
T'hc bellows is made of metal, is unaffected by atmosjiheric conditions 
and operates satisfact(jrily in warm, C(.)ld, dry or wet weather. It resists 
ordinary corrosion and is unaffected by gasoline The t)um]) is self-priming 
under engine starter speeds. 
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Fig. 101. — Diagram Showing Parts of U. S. A. Air Service Typical Fuel System. 


Air Service Typical Fuel System. — The illustration at Fig. 101 shows a 
diagram of a typical fuel system for airplanes in which the gasoline is 
pumped by an engine driven bellows pump and supplied to an emergency 
gravity tank in the center section. When more than one engine is used, 
as in a bimotor or trimotor plane, a separate wing tank is usually supplied 
for each engine, with arrangements for filling all three from the main tank 
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or tanks in the fuselage. The main fuel supply passes through a line 
strainer shortly after leaving the tank and is coupled to the intake of the 
bellows pump. From the outlet of the bellows pump it passes through a 
three-wa\ cock to the bottom of the gravity tank. A dial on the bulkhead 
indicates the proper placing of the valve control handle for various fuel feed 
combinations. In starting, both tanks are connected to the carburetor. In 
running the pump delivers fuel directly to the carburetor because the emer- 
gency tank is shut off. If any trouble develops in the main fuel supply, the 
valve handle is placed in the ]K)sition that the dial indicates is necessary to 
have the gravity feed tank connected to the carburetor. An overflow in- 
dicator in the overflow pipe leading from gravity tank to the filler fitting or 
unit of the main tank is readdy visible to the pilot and shows when the 
gravity tank is full after starting at which time the valve handle should be 
placed at “Run” position and fuel pumped direct from main tank to car- 
buretor. Two small leads are taken off from the feed line just forward of 
the three-way cock and one is used to supply the fuel pressure gauge, the 
other a hand-operated primer unit. A dram pipe from the carburetor and 
one from the jiumi) communicate with a drain funnel at the botton of the 
fuselage. The general arrangement, in view of the explanation given can 
be easily followed and various lines traced by studying the diagram. 

Direct Fuel System. — One of the latest forms of combined fuel supply 
and carburetion sNslem is known as the direct fuel system and has been 
described by F. G, Whittington in the .S'. .*/. Ji. Journal for December, 1928. 
it is stated that this system is well adapted to airjilanc service and that it 
was designed with this a])])lication in view. T(‘sls have shown remarkable 
Ijerforinancc and well know n autoniotne engineering authorities have en- 
dorsed it. 

The layout calls fcjr elimination of the coin eiitional tyiie of carburetor, 
the vacuum tank or tlie fuel pump. It is designed with the idea of supply- 
ing an a])proximately diy mixture of gas and air in the correct ju'oportions 
to the inlet manifold A\ithout any intermediate storage of fuel from the 
time this fuel leaves the main su])])!}' tank. Tin* system is based on the 
theory that thorough vaporization of the fuel is the best method of carbu- 
retion, as thorough vajionzation is regarded as a re(|iiisite for complete com- 
bustion. With the increasing engine speeds, the fuel-vaponzal ion jiroblem 
becomes very important, d'he atomization action of carburetors has been 
improved but, in addition, it also is necessary to jirovide interchange of 
heat betw^een exhaust and inlet manifolds. 1 ini)rovements in manifolds and 
hot-spot designs have greatly improved conditions, but room still remains 
for further develojnnent. With the ])resent tendency toAvard increasing 
the number of cylinders jier jioAverplant unit, manifolding is becoming 
increasingly difficult because of the compromise between volumetric effi- 
ciency and distribution. 

The direct fuel system meets the cmnjiromise between volumetric effi- 
ciency and distribution by ])roviding the gases for engine operation in a 
highly vaporized state and permits large manifolding, Avhich, in itself, is a 
construction faAairable to volumetric efficiency. An atlditional favorable 
feature of this system is the jirovision fiir the passing of part of the charge 
through more intense heat than is usually found in the present methods of 
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hot-spot application. A brief description of the complete installation is 
as follows : 

In the main fuel supply tank a clown pipe of approximately J^-inch 
diameter is installed, which carries air to the lowest jiart of the tank. There 
it forms a junction with the properly proportioned jetting means and pro- 
duces a mixture that is carried thnuii^fh a conduit to a heating clement 
mounted directly in the exhaust manifold. At this point, where very high 
temperatures are encountered, the heavier part of the mixture is acted upon. 
The lighter ends jiass on through and, at the jinint of vajiorization, the 
heavier ends are passed on to the air-mixing chanil)er. At this point the 
gases come entirely under tlirotlle control under usual carbureting con- 
ditions. In this installation the following conditions exist : 

(1) Vaporization is assured by the introduction of warm air at the rear 
jets, tlu' long feed-liibt* that is under less than atmos])heric jiressure, 
and the eflicient design of the heating element. 

(2) T^ow idln\g s])eeds as \\ell as varying load and sjieed conditions are 
secured by ])ro])er proportioning of jets. 

(3) CondcMised jiortions of fuel in the conduit provide a satisfactory 
accelerating sii])])!}’. 

(4) h\'Lster warming-ii]) is jiossible, and easy starting is accomplished. 

(5) High volumetric efhciency is maintained by the arlmission of cool 
air to the vajiorizcd fuel mixture in the apjwoximate projxirtion of 
four to one. 

(6) The installation is comjiaratively simple, various storage points 
for fuel, such as the \acuum tank and the carburetor float bowl, 
being eliminated. 

(7) Thorough A'a])onzation assures smoothness in operation, better 
economy, and increased horsepower. 

Jvegardless of how radical the direct fuel system may seem, its jier- 
formance is and can be considered as another reliable means of fuel sup])ly. 

Fuel Supply Systems Summarized. — The following covers the various 
means of fuel siippl} : 

(1) A standard carburetor and a vacuum tank that takes its fuel from 
the supjdy tank and ojierates on available vacuum at the inlet mani- 
fold, Used ])rinci])ally on automobiles. 

(2) .A standard carburetor, a vacuum tank and a booster attachment 
to assure a supiily of fuel at low inlet-manifold v^acuum, also em- 
ployed on motor vehicles. 

(3) A standard carburetor, a vacuum tank and a trap valve to assure 
a vacuum sufficient to supjily fuel under all working conditions. 
Successful ojieration on all engines recjuires a late inlet-valve timing. 

(4) A standard carburetor, a vacuum tank and a vacuum pump. The 
use of the pum]) gives high vacuum at all times, as it coordinates 
with the inlet-manifold vacuum. 

(5) A standard carburetor and a mechanically driven fuel pump of 
diaphragm, plunger, eccentric vane, syljihon bellows or any other 
type that t)umps fuel directly from the main sujiply tank and deliv- 
ers it to the carburetor under safe working pressure under variable 
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flow-requirenienls. This is a popular system for aircraft applica- 
tions. 

(6) A standard carliiirctor and an cdectromagnetic fuel pump of plunger 
type controlled by a separate circuit-control unit. The pump is 
mounted directly in the mam sui)ply tank and the control is 
mounted convenient to the o]>erator. 

(7) A combined carburetor and circuit-control unit and an electro- 
magnetic fuel pump fif plunger ty])C. The carburetor and control 
member are built as a single unit and the pump is mounted in the 
main fuel sii])ply tank. 

(8) A self-contained unit incor])orating a carburetor, a circuit-control 
unit, and an electromagnetic fuel pump of plunger t\ pe. ( Stewart- 
War ner System ) 

(9) The direct fuel .svslem using no conventional form oi carburetor, 
no vacuum tank and no fuel ])ump It takes fuel directly from the 
main fuel sni)])!)' tank by s]>ecial ’cttnig nu'ans, va])ori7cs it. and 
adds cool air to a]q>roN:imate a dry-gas mixture at the engine. 

( Stewarl-Warner System.) 

(10) A dia])hragni-ty]H' carbnret<»r and a Aacnnm tank or a fuel ])ump of 
any ly]>e. The carburetor is of a design that incorporates many 
imfirovements and assures in most cases a mark(*d increase in en- 
gine Olll])Ut. 

(11) A mechanical fuel piini]) delivering- the fuel to a gravity tank from 
which it flows to the carburetor. 

(12) Obsolete systems in wIikIi fuel is displaced from the main container 
by air or exhaust gas piessure and niadi' to llow' to the carburetor. 
Surplus air released llnough an (‘\( (‘s.s ])ressnre relief \'aUe. 

Principles of Carburetion Outlined. — The process of carburetion is com- 
bining the volatile vapors which evaporate fiaun the hydrocarbon liquids 
with certain projK)rlions of air to form an inhaminable gas. The (juantities 
of air needed vary with different liquids and some mixtures burn quicker 
than do other combinations of air and va])or. Combustion is sinqily burn- 
ing and it may be rapid, moderate or slow. Mixtures of gasoline and air 
burn quickly, in fact the combustion is so ra]>Kl that it is almost instanta- 
neous and we obtain what is coniinoiily termed an “explosion “ Therefore, 
the exjilosion of gas in the automobile engine cvlmder which produces the 
power is really a combination of chemical elements which produce heat and 
an increase in the volume of the gas because of the inert^ase of temi^eratiire 
as the reader has learned from the chapters on thermodynamics. 

If the gasoline mixture is not jiroperly proiiortioned the rate of burning 
will vary, and if the mixture is either too rich or too weak the power of the 
explosion is reduced and the amount of power apiilied to the piston is de- 
creased proportionately. In determining the proiier proportions of gasoline 
and air, one must take the chemical conqiositioii of the fuel used into ac- 
count. The ordinary liquid used for fuel is said to contain about eighty- 
four per cent carbon and sixteen per cent hydrogen. Air is composed of 
oxygen and nitrogen and the former ha.s a great affinity, or combining 
power, with the two constituents of hydrocarbon liquids. Therefore, what 
we call an explosion is merely an indication that oxygen in the air has com- 
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hined with the carbon and hydrogen of the gasoline so rapidly that heat 
is generated. 

Air Needed to Burn Gasoline. — In figuring the proper volume of air to 
mix with a given quantity of fuel, one takes into account the fact that one 
pound of hydrogen requires eight pounds of oxygen to burn it, and one 
pound of carbon needs two and one-thir<l pounds of oxygen to insure its 
combustion. Air is composed of one ])art of oxygen to three and one-half 
portions of nitrogen by weight. Therefore for each pound of oxygen 
one needs to burn hydrogen or carbon four and one-half pounds of 
air must be alloAved. To insure combustion of one pound of gasoline which 
is com])osed of hydrogen and carbon we must furnish about ten pounds of 
air to burn the carbon and about six pounds of air to insure combustion 
of hydrogen, the other coni])onent of gasoline, ddiis means that to burn 
one pound of gasoline one must provide abrmt sixteen ]»onnds of air. 

While one does not usually consider air as having much weight, at a 
temjieratiire of 62 deg. F. about fourteen cubic feet of air will weigh a 
pound, and to burn a pound of gasoline one would recpiire about 260 cubic 
feet of air. This amount will provide for combustion theoretically, but 
it is common practice to allow tAA ice this amount because the 
element nitrogen, which is the main ctinstitueiit of air, is an inert 
g-as and instead of aiding combustion it acts as a deterrent of burning. 
In order to be exjdosive, gasoline vapor must be combined Avith definite 
(juantities of air. Mixtures that are rich in gasoline ignite quicker than 
those which haAa' more air, but these are only suitable Avhen starting or 
when running slowly, as a rich mixture ignites easier than a Aveak mixture 
having an excess of air. The richer mixture of gasoline and air not only 
burns quicker but produces the mo^t heat and if combustion is conqilete 
most effective pressure in pounds jier square inch of piston toj) area. 

The amount of conqiression of the charge before ignition also has ma- 
terial bearing on the force of the ex]:)losion as the Avriter and other author- 
ities quoted have pointed out in a ])receding chapter. The higher the de- 
gree of compression the greater the force exerted by the rapid combustion 
of the gas. It may be stated that as a g^eneral thing the niaximiiin explosive 
pressure is someAvhat more than four times the comjuession pressure prior 
to ignition. A charge comjiressed to 60 jiounds Avill haAX a maximum of 
approximately 240 jiounds ; comjiacted to 80 ]»ouuds it Avill produce a pres- 
sure of OA^cr 3fX) pounds on each scjuare inch of jiiston area at the beginning 
of the ])ower stroke. Mixtures varying from one part of gasoline vapor to 
four of air to others having one part of gasoline A^apor to seventeen of air 
can be ignited. 

What a Carburetor Should Do. — While it is apparent that the chief 
function of a carbureting device is to mix hydrocarbon vapors with air to 
secure mixtures that wdll burn, there arc a number of factors which must 
be considered before describing the principles of vaporizing de\dces. Al- 
most any device which ]:)ermils a current of air to pass over or through 
a volatile inflammable liquid will produce a gas wdiich will explode when 
compressed and ignited in the motor cylinder. ATodern carburetors are 
not only called upon to supply certain quantities of gas, but these must de- 
liver a mixture to the cylinders that is accuratdly proportioned and wEich 
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will be of proper composition at all engine speeds. 

Flexible control of the engine in an automobile or airplane is sought 
by varying the engine speed by regulating the supply of gas to the cylin- 
ders. The powerplant should run from its lowest to its highest speed 
without any irrefijularity in torf|uc, i.e., the acceleration should be gradual 
rather than spasmodic. As the degree of compression will vary in value 
with the amount of throttle o])ening, the conditions necessary to obtain 
maximum power differ with varying engine s])eeds. When the throttle is 
barely o])ened the engine speed is h>w and the gas must be richer in fuel 
than when the throttle is wide open and the engine sjieed high. When an 
engine is turning over slowly with throttle nearly closed the compression 
has low value and the conditions arc not so favorable to ra])id combustion 
as when the compression is high. At high engine sjieeds the gas velocity 
through the intake pijung is higher than at low speecls, and regular engine 
action is not so ajit to be disturbed by condensation of licpiid fuel in the 
manifold due to excessively rich mixture or a sujierabundance of liquid in 
the stream of carbureted air. 

For a long time carburetor engineers held to the theory that a carbu- 
retor should furnish a mixture of constant strength throughout its range of 
oj^eration, but this has now been disiiroved. At the laboratories of the 
Research Association of Eritish IMotor and Allied Manufacturers an inves- 
tigation on the effect of changes in fuel mixture ratio on the maximum 
power out])iit and the thermal efficiency has been made on a single cylinder 
3.5 hp. engine with a comiiression ratio of 3 86:1. The results obtained 
were generally in agreement with those obtained by Professors Perry and 
Kegerreis in this country. That is, the maximum ])o\\er is obtained from 
an engine if the fuel charge contains substantially twenty per cent more 
than the theoretically required amount of gasoline, while the mixture ratio 
giving the best economy varies with the load, from about 17.25:1 at full 
load to 12.8:1 at low load. The carburetion problem is concerned with more 
than the mere*proportioning of the mixture. For rajiid and efficient com- 
bustion thorough intermixture of the reactive molecules is recpiired, which 
can be effected only by com])lete vaporization of the fuel. 

QUKSTIONS FOR RFATFW 

1. What is the siniplc.st inetlu)(1 i»f fuel su))])ly to carhiirelor’ 

2. Name po.s.sible locations of fuel tanks in airplaiu* siiuLlure. 

3. What are the disadvantage.^ of air i»ressMre systems' 

4 What are the advantages of re-fuehng m Ihglit? 

5. iJe.scrihc action of vacuum fuel feed. 

0. What is a vacuum l)ooster and why is it used? 

7. How docs the Barlow i)umt) work'^ 

8. What is the principle of operation of the Biilex i)ump? 

9 Describe t\pical U. .S Air .Service Fuel system. 

10. What should a carburetor do? 
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DEVELOPMENT OF FLOAT FEED CARBURETOR 

Early Vaporizer Forms — Marine Mixing Valve — Development of Float Feed Car- 
buretor — Maybach’s Early Design — Early Phoenix- Daimler Design — Concentric 
Float and Jet Type — Schebler Carburetor — The Claudel (French) Carburetor — 
Metering Pin Carburetor — Multiple Nozzle Vaporizers — Priming Necessary to 
Start Cold Engines — Function of Accelerating Wells — Ball and Ball Two-Stage 
Carburetor — Master Multiple Jet Carburetor — Notes on Adjustment of Simple 
Carburetors — Effect of Altitude Changes — Compound Nozzle Zenith Carburetor — 
Function of Compensator — Zenith Liberty Type — Zenith with VenLuri Delivery 
Nozzle. 

Early Vaporizer Forms. — The very early types of carhiiretiiip^ devices 
were very crude aurl ciinihcrs^une, and the mixture of gasoline vapor and 
ajr was accomplished in three ways so that l)efore modern carliurctors arc 
described, it may Ije Avell to discuss briefly methods that have l)een em- 
ployed. The air stream Avas passed over the surface of the licpiid itself, 
throug'h loosely placed absorbent material saturated with liquid, or directly 
through the fuel. The first type was known as the surface carburetor and 
IS now practically obsolete. The second form was called the “wick” 
carburetor because the air stream was passed over or through saturated 
wicking. The third form was known as a “])ubl)ling” carlniretor. While 
these primitive forms gave fairly good results with the early slow-si)eed 
engines and the high grade, or very volatile, gasoline which was first used 
for fuel, they would be entirely unsuitable for jiresent forms of engines 
because they would not carburatc the lower grades of gasoline which arc 
used today, and would not su])])ly the modern high-sjieed engines with gas 
of the proper consistency fast enough, c\cn if they did not have to use 
very volatile gasoline. The form of carburetor used at the present time 
operates on a different pnnci])le. These devices are known as “spraying 
carburetors.” The fuel is reduced to a spray by the suction effect of the 
engine piston and the entering air stream drawing it through a fine open- 
ing or a series of holes. 

The advantage of this construction is that a more thorough amalgama- 
tion of the gasoline and air jiarticlcs is obtained. \Vith the earlier types 
])reviously considered the air would combine Avith only the more volatile 
elements, leaving the heavier constituents in the tank. As the fuel became 
stale it Avas di Hi cult to vaporize it, and it had to be drained off and fresh 
fuel provided before the proper mixture Avould be produced. It Avill be 
evident that Avhen the fuel is sprayed into the air stream, all the fuel 
will be used up and the heavier portions of the gasoline will be taken into 
the cylinder and va])orized just as well as the more volatile vapors. 

Marine Mixing Valve. — The sim])lest form of spray carburetor is that 
shown at h"ig. lOJ. In this the gasoline opening through Avhich the fuel 
IS sprayed into the entering air stream is closed by the spring-controlled 
niushrooni valve which regulates the main air opening as well. When the 
engine draws in a charge of air it unseats the valve and at the same time 
the air flowing around it is saturated with gasoline particles through the 
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gasoline oj)ening. The mixture thus formed goes to the engine through 
the mixture passage. Two methods of varying the fuel proportions are 
provided. One of these consists of a needle valve to regulate the amount 
of gasoline, the other is a knurled screw which controls the amount of air 
by limiting the lift of the jump valve. This mixing valve is employed 
only on marine engines at the present time as it has disadvantages, owing 
to having a rapidly moving valve the action of which is erratic at high 
speeds, that make its use on aviation engines impractical. 



Fig. 102. — Marine Type Mixing Valve by which Gasoline is Sprayed into Air Stream 
Through a Small Opening in Air Valve Seat is Simplest Carburetor Form, but is net 
Suited for Aircraft Engines. 

Development of Float Feed Carburetor. — The modern form of spraying 
carburetor is ])rovidcd with two chambers, one a mixing chamber through 
which the air stream passes and mixes with a gasoline sjiray, the other a 
float chamber in which a constant level of fuel is maintained by simple 
mechanism. A jet or standpipe is used in the mixing chamber to spray 
the fuel through and the object of the float is to maintain the fuel level 
to such a point that it will not overflow the jet when the motor is not 
drawing in a charge of gas. With the simple forms of generator valve in 
which the gasoline opening is controlled by the air valve, a leak anywhere 
in either valve or valve seat will allow the gasoline to flow continuously 
whether the engine is drawing in a charge or not. The liquid fuel collects 
around the air opening, and when the engine inspires a charge it is sat- 
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Liraled with gasoline globules and is excessively rich. With a float feed 
construction, which maintain# a constant level of gasoline at the right 
height in the standpipe, licjuid fuel will only Ijc su])plicd when drawn out 
of the jet by the suction elTect of the entering air stream. 

Maybach’s Early Design. — The first form of spraying carburetor ever 
applied successfully was evolved by Maybach for use on one of the earliest 
Daimler engines. The general principles of o^icration of this pioneer 
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Afiiild rise until the proper level had been reached, under which condi- 
lons the float would shut off the g^asoline opening-. On every suction stroke 
)f the engine the inlet valve, which was an automatic type, would leave 
<ts seat and a stream of air would he drawn through the air oj)ening and 
irouhd the standpipe or jet. This would cause the gasoline to spray out of 
die tube and mix with the entering air stream. 

Early Phoenix-Daimler Device. — The form shown at B was a modi- 
fication of Maybach's simple device and was first used on the Pheenix- 
Daimler engines. Several improvements are noted in this device. First, 
the carburetor was made one unit by casting the float and mixing cham- 
bers together instead of making them sejiarate and joining them liy a pipe, 
as shown at A. The float construction was inijiroved and the gasoline 
shut-off valve was operated through leverage instead of being directly 
fastened to the float. The sjiray nozzle was surrounded by a choke tube 
which concentrated the air stream around it and imule for more rapid air 
flow at low engine sjieeds. A conical ]uece was ])laced over tlic jet to break 
up the entering spray into a mist and insure .a more intimate mixture of 
air and gasoline. 'The air opening was jirovided with an air cone which 
had a shutter controlling the opening so that the amount of air entering 
could be regulated and thus vary the mixture proportions within certain 
limits. 

Concentric Float and Jet Type. — The form shown at 1^ has been further 
improved, and the t\ ]>e shown at (> is representative of early automobile 
engine single jet carburetor practice. In this the float chamber and mix- 
ing chamber are concentric. A balancerl float mechanism wdiich insures 
steadiness of feed is used, the gasoline jet or standpi[)e is jirovided with a 
needle valve to vary the amount of gasoline sujiplied the ini.xture and tw'o 
air o])enings are iirovided. The main air port is at the bottom of the va- 
porizer, while an auxiliary air inlet is provided at the side of the mixing 
chamber. There are two methods of controlling the mixture proportions 
in this form of carburetor. One may regulate the gasoline needle or ad- 
iiist the auxiliary air valve Such carburetors are sehlom used with late 
designs of engines as compound compensating jet forms are most popular 
m automotive applications, esiiecially on aircraft engines. 

Schebler Carburetor. — A Schebler carburetor, which has been used on 
some early airjilaiic engines, is shown in h^ig. 104. It will be noticed that 
a metering jnn or needle valve opens the jet when the air valve opens. 
The long arm of a leverage is connected to the air valve, while the short 
arm is connected to the needle, the reduction in leverage being such that 
the needle valve is made to travel much less than the air valve. For set- 
ting the amount of fuel passed or the size of the jet orifice when running 
with the air valve chised, there is a screw which raises or lowers the 
fulcrum of the lever and there is also a dash control having the same effect 
by pushing down the fulcrum against a small sjiring. A long extension 
IS given to the venturi tube which is very narrow around the jet orifices, 
Nvhich are horizontal and shown at A in the drawing. I'Tiel enters the 
Moat chamber through the union M, and the sjiring P holds the metering 
pm upward against the restraining action of the lever. The air valve may 
be set by an easily adjustable knurled screw shown in the drawdng, and 
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flutteriuf; of the valve is v^^vented by the pist<in dash pot carried in a 
chamber above the valve into which the valve stem projects. The primary 
air enters beneath the jet passage and there is a small throttle in the in- 
take to increase the speed of air flow for starting ])urposes. The car- 
buretor is adapted for the use of a hot-air connection to the stove around 
the exhaust pipe and it is recommended that such a fitting be supplied 
The lever which controls the su])])ly of air through the primary air intake 
is so arranged that if desired it can be connected with a linkage on the 
bulkhead or control column by means of a flexible wire. 



Fig. 105. — The Claudel Carburetor of Early Design was One of the First to be Applied 

to Aviation Engines. 

The Claudel (French) Carburetor. — 'fins carburetor is of extremely 
sini])le constniclioii, because it has no su])plementary or auxiliary air valve 
and no moving jiarts except the throttle controlling the gas flow. The 
construction is clearly shown in Fig. 105. The s]iray jet is concentric with 
a surrounding sleeve or tube in which there arc two scries of small iiri- 
fices, fine at the top and the other near the bottom. The former are about 
level with the spray jet opening. The sleeve surrounding the nozzle is 
closed at the toji. The air, passing the upiicr holes in the sleeve, produces 
a vacuum in the sleeve, thereby drawing air in through the bottom holes. 
It is this moving interior column of air that controls the flow of gasoline 
from the nozzle. Owing to the friction of the small ])assages, the speed 
of air flow through the sleeve docs not increase as fast as the speed of 
air flow outside the sleeve, hence there is a tendency for the mixture to 
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remain constant. The throttle of this carburetor is of the l^arrel type, 
and the top of the spray nozzle and its surrounding sleeve are located 
inside the throttle. 

In the more recent design shown at Fig. 106, provision is made for 
idling and altitude adjustment control. Air at atmospheric pressure enters 
the outside base or air tube of the diffuser column, passes up this outer 




Fig. 106 . — Sectional View of Claudel Aviation Type Carburetor Shows Arrangement 
of Internal Parts at A. The Diffuser of the Claudel Carburetor at B is Dismantled 

to Show its Components. 
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sleeve and over the top of the g^asolinc g^uard tiil)c. As the suction in the 
diffuser increases, lowering the liquid level in the bore, a series of air bleed 
holes that provide coni])eiisation are progressively uncovered. The air 
rushes out into the ascending column of gas vapor and out of the nozzle 
holes at the top of the diffuser in a finely broken-up gasoline emulsion. 
The higher the suction acting u])on the diffuser, the lower will be the level 
of gasoline within il, and therefore, more of the compensating holes will 
he uncovered, iicrniitting a greater dilution of the mixture. At the higher 
speeds the diffuser is practical!}' emptied and 21 spirally-arranged air 



Fig. 107. — The Stewart Metering Pin Carburetor was Used on Some Early Aviation 

Engines. 

bleed holes are in action. As the gasoline globules are lifted by the suc- 
tion, they must j^iass through the air entering at right angles through the 
air bleed holes. This turbulent mixing effect produces a finely divided 
fuel emulsion. Any type of power or consumption curve desired can be 
secured by changing the size and position of the compensating holes in 
the diffuser wall. 
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The idling device is incorporated in a central tulie i)rf)jecting up into 
the depression of the ])arrel throttle where a strong is exerted on the 
iflling jet for low si)eed action. 'I'he barrel throttle is slotted to pass 
around the idling jet and the only adjustment on the earburc't*)!* is a screw 
extending into the air space to ])artuilly block off the area of this slot as 
desired. Screwing it in lessens the air area and enriches the idling mix- 
ture. Screwing it out makes the mixture leaner. 

On some models of the Claudel airjilane carburetor the air cone is used 
for altitude compensation. In these models a venturi is installed several 
sizes in excess of the capacity reciuired at ground level. The streamline 
cone is then raised and adjusted to meet the re(|uircments at ground level 
and lowered to increase the air o])ening at altitudes as recpiired. 

Metering Pin Carburetor. — The carburetor shown at J'"ig. 107 is a 
metering type for automobile engines in which the vacuum at the jet is 
cfmtrolled by the weight of the metering ^alve snrroiinding the upright 
metering pin. ddie only moving part is the metering valve, which rises 
and falls with the changes in vacuum. The air chamber surrounds the 
metering valve, and there is a mixing chamber above. As the valve is 
drawn up the gasoline jiassage is enlarged on account of the predetermined 
taper on the metering ])in, and the air jiassagc also is increased iirojior- 
tionately, giving the correct mixture. A dash ])ot at the bottom of the 
valve checks flutter. In idling the \alve rests on its seat, practically clos- 
ing the air and giving the necessary idling mixture. A jiassage through 
the valve acts as an aspirating tube. When the valve is closed altogether 
the primary air passes through ducts in the valve itself, giving the proper 
amount for idling. 'The one adjustment consists in raising or lowering 
the tapered metering ])in, increasing or decreasing' the supply of gasoline. 
Dash contrt)! is suiiiilied. This ])ulls down the metering pin, increasing 
the gasoline flow, 'fhe du])le.x tyiie for eight- and twelve-cylinder motors 
IS the same in jirincijile as model 25, but it is a double carburetor syn- 
chronized as to throttle movements, adjustments, etc. The duplex for 
aeronautical motors is made of cast aluminum alloy. 

Multiple Nozzle Vaporizers, — To secure projierly proportioned mix- 
tures some carburetor designers have evolved forms in Avhich two or 
more nozzles are used in a common mixing chamber. The usual construc- 
tion is to use two, one having a small opening and ])laced in a small air 
tube and used only for low speeds, the other being placed in a larger air 
tube and having a slightly augmented bore so that it is employed on inter- 
mediate sjieeds. At high speeds both jets would be used in series. Some 
multiple jet carburetors could be considered as a series of these instru- 
ments, each one being designed for certain conditions of engine action. 
They would vary from small size just suffleient to run the engine at low 
speed to others having sufficient capacity to furnish gas for the highest 
l)ossible engine speed when used in conjunction Avith the smaller members 
Avhich have been brought into service progressively as the engine speed 
has been augmented. The multiple nozzle carburetor differs from that 
m which a single spray tube is used only in the construction of the mix- 
ing chamber, as a common float bowl can be used to supply all spray 
pipes. It is common practice to bring the jets into action progressively 
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by some form of mechanical connection with the throttle or by automatic 
valves. 

The object of any multii)le nozzle carburetor is to secure greater flexi- 
bility and endeavor to sui)i)ly mixtures of pni])er proportions at all speeds 
of the engine. It should be stated, however, that while devices of this 
nature lend themselves readily to practical application it is more diffcult 
to adjust them than the simpler forms having but one nozzle. When a 
number of jets are used the liability of clogging up the carburetor is in- 
creased, and if f)ne or more t)f the nozzles is choked by a ])article of dirt 
or water the resulting mixture trouble is dinicull to detect. One of the 



Fig. 107A. — The Ball and Ball Two Stage Carburetor, a Successful Automobile Type 

of Early Derivation. 


nozzles may supply enough gasoline to permit the engine to run well at 
certain sj^eeds and yet not be adequate to siq^jily the i)ro])cr amount of 
gas under other conditions. In adjusting a multi])le jet carburetor in 
which the jets are provided with gasoline regulating needles, it is cus- 
tomary to consider each nozzle as a distinct carburetor and to regulate 
it to secure the best nndor action at that throttle ])osition which corre- 
sponds to the conditions under which the jet is brought into service. For 
instance, that supplied the primary mixing chamber should be regulated 
with the throttle jxartly closed, while the auxiliary jet .should be adjusted 
with the throttle fully opened. 

Priming Necessary to Start Cold Engine. — The usual jirocedure in 
starting an engine cold is to .su]>])ly a large excess of fuel (of the order 
of twenty times the normal ])ro])ortion) so that the necessary amount 
of vapor can be obtained from the lighter fractions, the remaining part 
passing to the crankcase via the i)iston clearances, or directly to waste 
through the exhaust. Of the two evils, the latter is obviously preferable. 
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This excess is produced l)y priming, a hand operated pump supplying fuel 
directly to the induction manifold. Clearly, it is desirable that the method 
used for providing the excess fuel required on starting should not at the 
same time impair the metering characteristic over other parts of the range. 

The presence of a stream of liquid fuel in the induction system is a com- 
plicating factor in the problem of carburetor operation. When the engine 
is running steadily at constant load and s])ced, the amount of fuel in the 
induction system remains constant, and the strength of the mixture sup- 
plied by the carburetor is the same as that received by the engine, though 
a number of cycles may occur during the passage of an individual drop of 
fuel in the liquid stream from the carburetor to the engine. When the 
load or speed is changed, the equilibrium is disturbed, and fuel has cither 
to be added to, or taken away from, the manifold to restore equilibrium 
under the new conditions. 

Function of Accelerating Wells. — During the transition period, the 
mixture strength siqiphed by the carburet<)r no longer corresponds to that 
received by the engine. It follons, therefore, that while the load or speed 
is changing, the whole of the induction manifold must be considered part 
of the carbureting system. To give good acceleration, the strength of 
the mixture received by the engine need never exceed that of the maxi- 
mum-power mixture. The function of accelerating wells is to supply ex- 
cess fuel to the manifold to enable the manifold to siqiply the correct mix- 
ture to the engine. Efficient accelerating wells assist economy of fuel, as 
they permit the normal use of mixtures weaker than would otherwise be 
required. 

fn the absence of suitable h(»l-spottiiig or other system of preheating, 
a considerable part of the vajiorization of the fuel has to be carried out 
inside the engine cylinder. Under normal conditions, the greater part 
of the liquid fuel entering the cylinder is j)robably \aponzed during the 
induction stroke, any residue being vaporized on the com|)ression stroke. 
k"or this reason, in cold weather operation or in airplanes intended for 
high altitude work, some form of stove or heater w'orked in connection 
with the exhaust gas is considered desirable to heat the entering air, as 
will be described later. 

Ball and Ball Two-Stage Carburetor. — This is a tw^o-stage vaporizing 
device, hot air being used in the jinmary or initial stage of vajiorization 
and cold air in the sui)plementary stage Referring to the sectional illus- 
tration at J^'ig. 107 A it will be seen that there is a hot-air jiassage with a 
choke-valve; the primary venturi appears at B; J is its gasoline jet, and 

is a spring-loaded idling- valve in a fixed air opening. These parts con- 
stitute the primary system. In the secondary system A is a cold-air 
I)assage, T a butterfly valve and J a gasoline jet discharging into the cold- 
air passage. This system is brought into o])eration by opening the butter- 
fly T. A connection bctw'ceu the butterfly T and the throttle, not shown, 
throw\s the biitlcrfiy wide open when the throttle is not quite wdde open; 
at all other limes the butterfly is held elo.sed by a spring. The cylindrical 
chamber at the right of the mixing chamber has an extension E of reduced 
diameter connecting it with the intake manifold through a passage D. A 
restricted opening connects the float chamber with the cylindrical chamber 
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so that the gasoline level is the same in both. A loosely fitting plunger 
P in the cylindrical chamber has an upward extension into the small part 
of the chamber. O is a small air opening and M is a passage from the 
cylindrical chamber to the mixing chamber. Air constantly passes 
through this when the carburetor is in operation. The carburetor is really 
two in one. The primary carburetor is made up of a central jet in a ven- 
turi passage. The ri(»at chainl)er is eccentric. In the air passage there 
is a fixed ()])ening, and additional air is taken in by the opening through 
suction of a spring-ojiposed air valve. The second stage, which comes 




Fig. 108. — Sectional View Showing Construction of the Master Carburetor, a Multiple 
Nozzle Form Used on Racing Car Engines and Some Early Aviation Engines. 

into play as soon as the carburetor is called u])on for additional mixture 
above low medium siieeds, is mafle up of an independent air passage con- 
taining another air valve. As the valve is ojjened this jet is uncovered, 
and air is led past it. 1^'or easy starling an extra passage leads from the 
float bowl passage to a point above the throttle. All the suction falls 
upon this passage when the throttle is closed. The passage contains a 
plunger and acts as a pick-up device. When the vacuum increases the 
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plunger rises and shuts off the flow of gasoline from the intake passage. 
As the throttle is opened the vacuum in the intake passage is broken, and 
the plunger falls, causing gasoline to gather above it. 'I'his is immediately 
drawn through the pick-uj) passage and gives the desired mixture for ac- 
celeration. Some early aircraft engines were fitted with carburetors of 
this type but it is not found cm engines of recent development and is pre- 
sented so the reader will understand the action of devices of this character. 

Master Multiple-Jet Carburetor. — This carburetor, shown in detail in 
Figs. 108 and 109, has been very popular in racing cars and early aviation 
engines because of exceptionally good pick-up cjuabties and its thorough 
atomization of fuel. Its j^rinciple of o])eralion is the breaking u]) of the 
fuel by a series of jets, which vary in number from fourteen to 21, ac- 
cording to the size ol Ihe carburc'lor. 'I'bese are nnco\ered by o])ening 
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Fig. I09.---Outline Drawings of Various Master Carburetor Parts Showing the Loca- 
tion in the Main Assembly. Note Unusual Form of Spray Nozzles. 

the throttle, which is curved — a patented feature — to secure the correct 
])rogression of jets. The carburetor has an eccentric float chamber, from 
which the gasoline is led to the jet piece from which the jets stand up in 
a row. The tops of these jets are closed until the throttle is opened far 
enough to pass them, which it does progressively. The air opening is at 
the bottom, and the throttle opening is such that a modified venturi is 
formed. The throttle is carried in a cylindrical barrel with the jets placed 
below it, and the passage from the barrel to the intake is arranged so that 
there is no interruption in the flow. For easy starting a dash-controlled 
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shutter closes ofT the air, throwing- the suction on the jets, thus giving a 
rich mixture. 

The only adjustment other than changing the jet plate and altering 
the float level is f(»r idling, and once that is fixed it need never be touched. 
This is in the form of a screw and regulates the position of the throttle 
when at idling position. The dash control has high-s])eed, normal and rich- 
starting positions. In installing the Master carburetor the float chamber 
may be turned either toward the front or rear. If the float is turned 
toward the front a forwarrl lug plate should be ordered; otherwise it will 
be difficult to install the control. The thr«)1tle lever must g(^ all the way 
to the sto]^ lug or inaximnm jiower will not be secured. In adjusting the 
idle screw it is turned in for rich and out for lean. 

Notes on Adjustment of Simple Carburetors. — 1'he modern float feed 
carburetor is a delicate and nicely balanced ai)i)banee that recpiires a cer- 
tain amount of attention and care in order to obtain the best results. 
The adjustments can only be made by one possessing an intelligent 
knowledge of carburetor construction and must never be made unless the 
reason for changing the old adjustment is understood, llefore altering 
the adjustment of any of the modern forms of carburetors, a few hints 
regarding the cpiality to be obtained in the mixture should be given some 
consideration, as if these are ]iro])erly understood this knowledge will 
prove of great assistance in adjusting the va])ori/er to gi\e a good work- 
ing proportion of fuel and air. There is some r|uestion regarding the best 
mixture jiroportions and it is estimated that gas will be ex]>losive in which 
the pro])ortions of fuel vapor and air wdll vary from one part of the former 
to a wide range included betw-een four and eighteen i^irts of the latter. A 
one to four mixture is much too rich, while the one in eighteen is much 
too lean to provide positive ignition. 

A rich mixture should be avoided because the excessive fuel used will 
deposit carbon and will soot the cylinder walls, combustion-chamber in- 
terior, jnston top and valves and also tend to o\ erheat the motor. A rich 
mixture will also seriously interfere with flexible control of the engine, 
as it w'ill choke up on low throttle and run well on open throttle wdien 
the full amount of gas is needed. A rich mixture may be cjuickly dis- 
covered by black smoke issuing from the outlet stacks or exhaust ports, 
the exhaust gas having a very pungent odor. If the mixture contains a 
surplus of air there will be p«>pi)ing sounds in the carburetor, which is 
commonly termed “blowing back.” To adjust a carburetor is not a diffi- 
cult matter when the juirjiose of the various control members is under- 
stood. The first thing to do in adjusting a carburetor is to start the motor 
and to retard the sparking lever so the motor w ill run slowdy leaving the 
throttle about half open. In order to ascertain if the mixture is too rich, 
cut down the gasoline flow^ gradually by screwing down the needle valve 
in those types wdiere such jet orifice control is provided until the motor 
commences to run irregularly or misfire. Close the needle valve as far as 
possible wdthout having the engine come to a stop, and after having found 
the minimum amount of fuel gradually unscrew^ the adjusting valve until 
you arrive at the point wdicre the engine develo])S its highest speed. When 
this adjustment is secured the lock nut is screwed in ])lace so the needle 
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\ 7 ilve will keep the adjustment and not vibrate loose. 

The next point to look out for is reg-ulation of the auxiliary air sup]dy 
on those types of carburetors where an adjustable air valve is provided. 
This is done by advancing the spark lever and o]iening the throttle. The 
air valve is first opened or the spring tension reduced to a point where 
the engine misfires or pops back in the carburetor. When the point of 
maximum air supply the engine aviH run on is thus determined, the air 
valve spring may be tightened by screwing in on the regulating screw 
until the point is reached where an appreciable s])eeding \\\) of the engine 
is noticed. If both fuel and air valves are set right, it ^^dll be possible to 
accelerate the engine speed uniformly without interfering with regularity 
of engine operation by moving the throttle lever or accelerator pedal from 
its closed to its wide o]^en position, this beiiig done with the spark lever 
advanced. 

All types of carburetors do not have the same means of adjustment; 
m fact, some adjust only with the gasoline regulating needle; others must 
have a cinnplete change of s]>ray no'/./les; wlnle in others the mixture pro- 
portions may be varied only by adjustment of the cpiantity of entering air. 
Changing the float level is effective in some carburetors, but this should 
never be done unless it is certain that the level is not correct. Full in- 
structions for locating -caiburetion troubles AN'ill be gi\en in proper 
secjuence. Most modern airjilane engine carbiiri'tors can only be adjusted 
by su]ij)lying various combinations of choke tubes, venturi members and 
fixed bore jets. Needle vab.e regulation is found on anl«nnobile carbure- 
tors and in some few early a\iation engines but is rarely used on modern 
engines. Metering jilngs having various sizes of holes, as described in 
the chajAter to follow are used to change proportions of fuel flow by using 
a plug with a smaller hole if too much fuel is sup])lied and vice-versa. 

Effect of Altitude Changes. — It is a fact well known to experienced 
airmen that atnios])heric comlitions have much to do with carburetor 
action. It is often obser\ ed that a motor seems to develo]) imjre power at 
night than during the day, a circumstance which is attributed to the 
presence of more moisture in the cooler night air. likewise, taking a 
motor from sea lc\el to an altitude of lO.OtX) feel involves using rarefied 
air in the engine c\lmders and atmospheric pr(*ssur(‘S ranging from 14.7 
pounds at sea level to 10 1 pounds per sijuare inch at the high altitude. 
All carluirctors A\ill re(|uire some adjustment in the course of any material 
change from one lew el to another. Great changes of altitude also have a 
marked effect on the cooling system of an airplane. Water boils at 212 
degrees F. (jiily at sea level. At an altitude of 10,CK)0 feet it will boil at a 
temperature nineteen degrees lower, or 193 degrees F. 

In high altitudes the reduced atmospheric pressure, for 5,000 feet or 
higher than sea level, results in not enough air reaching the mixture, so 
that cither the auxiliary air o])eiiing has to be increased, or the gasoline 
in the mixture cut down. If the user is to l)e continually at high altitudes 
he should immediately purchase either a larger dome or a smaller stran- 
gling tube, mentioning the size carburetor that is at present in use and the 
type of motor that it is on, iiichuliiig details as to the bore and stroke. 
The smaller strangling tube makes an increased suction at the spray 
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nozzle; the air will have to he readjusted to meet it and one can use more 
auxiliary air, which is necessary. The effect on the motor without a 
smaller strang'lingf tube is a perceptible slngf^ishness and failure to speed 
up to its normal crankshaft revolutions, as well as failure to give power. 
It means that about one-third of the regular speed is cut out. The re- 
duced atmospheric pressure reduces the ])ower of the explosion, in that 
there is not the same quantity of oxygen in the combustion-chamber as 
at sea level; to increase the amount taken in. you must also increase the 
gasoline sj^eed, which is done by an increased suction through the smaller 

VARIATION OF ATMOSPHERIC PRESSURE WITH ALTITUDE 
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strangling ajierture. Some forms of carburetors are alVected more than 
others by changes of altitude, which explains why the Zenith and Strorn- 
berg are so widely employed for airjilane engine use. ddie compensating 
nozzle construction is not influenced as much by changes of altitude as 
the simpler nozzle tyjies are and compensation means can be and are 
easily incorporated in the carburetor so the iiilot can change the mixture 
proportions to allow for the reduced air density. 

Compound Nozzle Zenith Carburetor. — The Zenith carburetor, shown 
at Fig. 110, has become very popular for airplane engine use because of 
its simplicity, as mixture comiiensation is secured by a compensating com- 
pound nozzle jirinciplc that works very well in practice. To illustrate 
this jirinciple briefly, let us consider the elementary type of carburetor or 
mixing valve, as shown in Fig. Ill A. It consists of a single jet or spray- 
ing nozzle placed in the path of the incoming air and fed from the usual 
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float chamber. It is a natural inference to suppose that as the speed of 
the motor increases, both the flow of air and of gasoline will increase in 
the same proportion. Unhappily, such is not the case. There is a law of 
licpiid bodies which states that the How of gasoline from tlie jet increases 
under suction faster than the flow of air, giving a mixture which grows 
riclier and richer — a mixture containing a much higher jiercentage of 
gasoline at high suction than at low. The tendency is shown by the ac- 
companying curve (Fig. Ill ]»). which gives the ratio of gasoline to air 



Fig. 110. — Sectional View of Zenith Compound Nozzle Compensating Carburetor of 
the Simple Type that was Widely used on Early Airplane and Automobile Engines. 


at varying sjieeds from this type of jet. The mixture is practically con- 
stant only between narrow limits and at very high speed. The most com- 
mon method of correcting this defect is b}" putting various auxiliary air 
valves which, adding air, tends to dilute this mixture as it gets too rich. 
It is difficult with makeshift devices to gauge this dilution accurately for 
every motor sjieed. 

Function of Compensator. — Now, if we have a jet which grows richer 
as the suction increases, the o])])osite type of jet is one wdiich would grow 
leaner under similar conditions, liaverey, the inventor of the Zenith, dis- 
covered the principle of the constant flow device which is shown in Fig. 
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111 C. Here a certain fixed amount of gasoline determined by the open- 
ing I is permitted to flow by gravity into the well J o])en to the air. The 
suction at jet 11 has no effect upon the gravity compensator I because 
the suction is destroyed l:)y the open well J. The ce)ni])ensator, then, de- 



livers a steady rate of flow per unit of time, and as the moti^r suction 
increases more air is drawn up, Avhile the amount of gasoline remains the 
same and the mixture grows poorer and poorer. Fig. Ill D shows this 
curve. 

By combining these two types of rich and poor mixture carburetors 
the Zenith compound nozzle was evolved. In Fig. Ill E, we have both 
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the direct suction or richer type leading- through pipe K and nozzde G and 
the ‘'constant flow” device of P>a^ crey shown at J, I, K and nozzle II. 
One counteracts the defects of the other, so that from the cranking of 
the motor to its highest s])eed there is a constant ratio of air and gasoline 
to supply efficient combustion. 

In addition to the com])ound nozzle the Zenith is e(iuip])ed with a start- 
ing and idling well, shown in the cut of Model L carburetor at P and J, 
'bhis terminates in a ])riming hole at the edge of the butterfly valve, where 
llie suction is greatest when this valve is slightly ojien. The gasoline is 
drawn up by the suctimi at the i)riming bole and. mixed Avith tbe air rush- 
ing by the butterfly, gives an ideal slow sjieed mixture. At higher speeds 
with the butterfly valve opened further the jirimiug well ceases to ojierate 
and the comjiound noz/le drains the well and compensates correctly for 
any motor sjieed. 



Fig. 112. — Zenith Duplex Carburetor for Airplane Motors of the “Vee” Type, Widely 
Used on War-Time Engines. 

With the C(^ining (»f the double ui(»tor coiitainmg eight or twelve cylin- 
ders arranged in two Vee blocks, the (jucstion of good carburction has been 
a iirohlem reciuiring much stud\. The single carhuretor has given only 
mdiffercmt r(‘sulls due to the strong cross suction in the inlet manifold 
from one set of cylinders to the other. This naturally led to the adoption 
of two carhiireP^rs in which each set of cvlindcrs was independently fed 
l)y a separate carburet (jr. Results from this system were very good when 
the two earhuretors Avere working exactly in unison, hut as it Avas ex- 
tremely difficult to ac('omi)lish this co-o]HTation, csiiccially Avhere the 
adjustable type was employed, this system never gained in favor. The 
next logical step was the Zenith 1 )iiplex, showni at hhg. 112. This consists 
of two separate and distinet carburetors joined together so that a common 
gasoline float chamber and air inlet could he used by both. It does away 
with cross suction in the manifold because each set of cylinders has a 
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separate intake of its own. It docs away with two carburetors and makes 
for simplicity. The ])ractical ai)j)lication of the Zenith carburetor to the 
Curtiss 90 horsepower 0X2 motor used on the JN4 standard training 
machine of w.artime fame is shown at Fig. 112, which outlines a rear view 
of the engine in ciuestion. The carburetor is carried low to permit of 
fuel supply from a gravity tank carried l)ack of the motor. 





Fig. 113. — Rear View of Curtiss 0X2, 90 Horsepower Airplane Motor Showing Zenith 
Carburetor Location, Design of Intake Manifold, which was Water Jacketed and Hot 
Air Leads from Air Stoves Surrounding Exhaust Pipes. 

Zenith-Liberty Type. — The altitude adjustment of the Zenith Aero- 
nautical Carburetor is illustrated diagrammatically at Fig. 114 A and as 
applied to the carburetor used on Liberty engines at hhg. 1 14 B. The 
float chamber is o])en to the air through two screened air inlets. The well 
J is in oj)en communication at its top with tlu* float chamber. A passage 
P is provided from the lloat chamber to the carbureting chamber below 
the throttle valve, this passage is fitted with a sto])Cock L which is manu- 
ally operated from the ])ilot’s seat. Under normal conditions, i.e., near 
the ground the stopcock should be closed. The fuel in the float chamber 
will be subjected to atmospheric pressure through screened air inlets. 
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Fig. 114A. — Diagram Showing Principles Involved in Altitude Control of Zenith 
Aviation Carburetors. B — Practical Application ci Altitude Control to Zenith 

Liberty Carburetor. 



Fig. 114C. Sectional View Showing Construction of Zenith-Duplex Carburetor Used 

with Liberty Aviation Engines. 
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When the engine is running, the ]»artial vacnnin ]>r()(hiced in the choke X 
will draw fuel out of noz;'les G and H in proper })roi)ortions. When an 
altitude of 6,000 feet is reached, the pdot will bep^in oiieninf^r the valve L, 
thus drawing air from the float chamber and establishing a jiartial vacuum 
therein, this depending u])on the amount the valve L is o])ened. The 
partial vacuum or suction effect on top of the gasoline in the float chamber 
will reduce the flow through the jets liecausc of its retarding etTect and 
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the mixture will become more lean. The altitude valve should be opened 
as much as possible without producing’ a drop in the engine r.p.ni. 

The carburetor shown at 114 C is the unit used on Liberty engines, 
two being used, each one feeding six cylinders, though a*; they are duiilex 
types, a separate mixing chamber is prf)vided for each three cylinders. 
The proportions of the mixture are carefully determined by three vari- 
ables, the choke, jet and compensator and should not be altered after brake 
tests have shown that the sizes selected are best for the motor to which 
the carburetor is fitted. 

The numbers staiujicd r»n each of these parts inrlicate the size. The 
chokes are numbered according to the smallest iu'-ide diameter in milli- 
meters. 'The jets and compensators are numbered according to the di- 
ameter of the ojiening in hundredlhs of a millimeter. I''or instance, a No 
105 jet has a hole 1.05 millimeters in diameter. The choke and jet sizes 
which have been found t(» gi\e tlie best results on Lilierty “12” engine^ 
are : 


Clioki' 

No. 

3l 

.let 

No 

14S 

(.'oiniUMi-'ctior .... 

No 

\SS 

Iflliiijj: Jet 

No. 

70 


Zenith with Venturi Type Delivery Nozzle. — Another type of Zenith 
carburetor Inning a \entnii t \ pe delivery nozzle is shown at I^"ig. 115. 
hVom the usual ty]>e of float chamber the gasoline jiasses thrtiugh two 
metering jets into two wells. The first, or main emulsion avcII is under 
the dejiressioii of the venturi nozzle which draws the fuel through the jet. 
'The second, or compensating well is maintained at atnios])henc pressure 
by an an* ble(‘d, consecjuent ly the gasoline flow throiigdi the compensating 
jet is by g-raNily only. 1lie two wells communicate by means of two 
passages. The delivery to the venturi nozzle is from the main emulsion 
well only. In operatK^n, the How through the mam metering jet increases 
more rajiidly than the engine s]K*e(l and if this jet alone as dei)ended 
on the mixture would become richer with increasing speed. The com- 
peiisatiiig jet is made too lean to run the engine alone and the flow is con- 
stant at all speeds. The How through the compen.^ating jet decreases 
about as much as that in the mam jet increases as motor r.p.m. augment 
and as both jets work together the ])rot)er canipiensation results. For 
^Iow running the vertical idling tube recen es an* and gasoline Iroin the 
compensating well. The mixture richness is controlled by raising or low- 
ering the conical screw shown at ]>. 

The “Bristol” Triplex Carburetor. — d'his carburetor has been specially 
designed for the “Bristol” Ju])iter engine and consists of three carburetor.s 
combined in one unit, ojieratcd by one set of controls, and necessitating 
only one fuel feed pipe in ])lacc of the three ])ii>es used in a conventional de- 
sign. This design, besides simplifying construction, gives a saving of 
weight of approximately 50 per cent, and results in a very compact in- 
strument, which can be mounted low enough to obtain a good gravity feed 
and yet be placed inside the cowding. Fhich carburetor has its own independ- 
ent float chamber, jets, mixing cbamlier, choke and throttle. To suit the 
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Fig. 115A. — The Bristol Triplex Carburetor Used on Bristol-Jupiter Engines Has an Adjustment for the Main Jet. 
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convenience of installntioii the throttle fand allitiule control levers are 
adjustable to any ang-ular positif)!!, and are inter-connected in order to 
ensure the altitude lever beinj^f automatically returned to the rich or ground 
position when closin^^ the throttle on a g-lide or dive, thus preventing the 
pf)ssibility of the engine being damaged through running at ground-level 
on the wejikened setting used for altitude work. 



Fig. 115B. — The Bristol Jupiter Series VI Induction Spiral. 

The main jet is of the variable type, greatly facilitating tuning, and 
permitting its use as a simple form (»f altitude control, giving an exceptional 
range, as borne out by the results t)f oflicial tests on high altitude scmits. 
I'or commercial purposes, the main jet can be controlled in flight to give 
’lie maximum fuel ecimomy under cruising conditions, resulting in a 25 
per cent saving in fuel consumption. The choke and air balance have been 
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designed to give stable operating characteristics over a wide range of 
conditions, permitting the bench setting being utilized without returning 
for varying installation flight conditions. The float mechanism is simple 
but efficient and reliable, and is arranged to pass sufficient fuel to cope with 
the maximum demand with an ample margin, and to give freedom from 
flooding under the greatest possible variation in normal operating alti- 
tudes. As can be seen by consulting the sectional view at Fig. 115 A, the 
fuel from the main jet passes into the entering air stream through a series 
of holes in the restricted throat of the venturi. 'Fhc main jet adjustment 
is by simple mechanism, a lexer actuated internally threaded sleeve lifting 
a control stem ai^ainst s])ring pressure. The float is made uj) of a number 
of cork pieces suitably fastened together. The fuel control needle, actuated 
by the float is a simple counterbalanced form with liberal area of seating. 
In view of the explanatorx^ matter which has been given on carburetor 
action, it will not be difticult to understand the functioning of the Jupiter 
triplex fuel mixture producing device. 

The Bristol Jupiter Series VI Induction Spiral. — A patented feature that 
was incorporated in the Bristol lu]>itcr models included in Series VI made 
for more uniform mixture distribution in nine-cylinder radial engines 
This spiral distributor, Axhich is shown in Fig. 115 B, ensured a homo- 
geneous mixture and contributed materially to the smooth running of the 
engint\s built prior to the incor])()ration of the gear driven blower included 
in the latest models. The spiral is a circular three start casting housed in 
the annular induction chamber formed in the rear of the crankcase, the 
chamber being closed by a spiral cover. The three starts of the spiral 
form, with the spiral chamber, three .se])arate channels, each isolated from 
the other and fed by one carburetor, each channel feeding three evenly 
spaced cylinders. This arrangement ensures that even in the event of any 
interference with the functioning of one carburetor, the engine will continue 
to run smoothly. The deflectors ensure that the gases rotate in the desired 
direction, and arc arranged so that even in the event of a back fire the 
distribution is not upset. 


QUK.SriONS I'OR RFA'TKW 

1. Wliat is tlic siniplcsl i)raclKal furiii of rarl)iirct()r and how docs tt work’ 

2. Why was the float feed earhiirelor <le\clo])ed? 

What IS a TiicteriiiR valve earhiirelor'^ 

4. What advanlagc does a nnilliple jet carhuretiir have over a single jet torni? 

5 Wdiv are aceelcratini.; wells needed'" 

6. What IS the effect of altitude rhani^c on iiii.xtnre adjustment and how is it com- 
))cnsated for^ 

7. Outline action of Zenith Coiniiouml lue/zU*. 

8 Describe altitude adjustment on Zemth-Liherty type. 

9. How does the Bristol triplev carburetor work? 

10 What is the function of the induction spiral? 
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The Air Charge — Requirements of Firing Mixture— ^Effect of Valve Overlap— Suction 
Pulsations and Blowback — The Venturi Tube — Effects of Pulsations Upon 
Average Suction — Stromberg Aircraft Carburetors — Carburetors Differ on Various 
Engines — The Plain Jet and the Air Bleed — The Idling System — The Accelerating 
System — Actual Arrangement of Parts — Fuel Supply and Float Action — Opera- 
tion in Different Airplane Positions — Function of the Strainer — Float Valve Con- 
struction — Interchangeability of Float Parts — The Fuel Jet Systems — The Main 
Jet System — The Main Discharge Assembly — Volume of Accelerating Well — 
Idling Jet Adjustment — Idling Adjustment — Altitude Mixture Control — Float 
Chamber Suction Control — Airport Control — Combined Airport and Float Suction 
Control — The “S** Series — The Double Models. 

The Air Charge. — The air flow through the carburetor is a result of the 
downward motion of the y)istoiis of the engine on their suction stroke, which 
induces a suction and corres])on(Iino- air flow through the carburetor and 
intake manifold into the engine cylinder. The carburetor and manifold air 
fiassages are made large enough to admit freely the amount of air rec|uired 
to fill the cylinder at full speed or, in other words, large enough to fill the 
cylinders with air at atmospheric i^ressure and nearly atmospheric density 
by the time the end of the suction stroke is reached. The power of the 
engine is controlled and reduction of sjieed obtained by use of a throttle 
valve, which regulates the admission of air to the engine according to the 
extent of its ojiening. When the throttle valve is partly clo>cd, less air 
can flow past it to fill the .sjiace vacated by the downward stroke of the 
pistons, and there is con^ecpiently a strong suction or partial vacuum in 
the intake manifold and cylinder. On the other hand, as the throttle valve 
is closed, there is less suction below it in the carl)uretor, since less air is 
being drawn through. At full speed and full open throttle the suction or 
l)artial vacuum in the intake manifold above the carburetor is oiil\ about 
4 to .8 pound, while at the minimum s])eed, idling, the partial vacuum is 
between 7 and pounds ])er sciuare inch; the values given are for sea 
level, where the external atmosjdieric pressure is about 14) j ])ounds i)er 
scjuare inch. 

Requirements of Firing Mixture. — It is generally assumed that any 
quantity of air in the cylinder will ignite jirovided it has mingled with it 
gasoline or fuel vaiior of Vio Vm td ibs own weight. This is not strictly 
irue, however, under the conditions which exist when the engine is idling. 
On the exhaust stroke i)recedmg the suction stroke of the engine, the piston 
does not occupy the compression or clearance si)ace above the limit of its 
travel and this si:)ace is consequently left filled with exhaust gas at nearly 
atmospheric jiressure at the time the intake valve ojiens and the suction 
'stroke begins. The presence of this unburnable exhaust gas has little effect 
iqjon the rapidity or certainty of combustion when a full air charge is ad- 
mitted to the cylinder but when the throttle is nearly closed and only a 
^mall amount of fresh air is admitted on each suction stroke, the ignition 
becomes very slow or may not take place at all. If, for instance, the two 
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blocks of cylinders of a \"cc-lype engine are fitted with different carburetors 
and if the throttle of one block is open to a position corresponding to 300 
revolutions per miiuilc while the other throttle is open to a 700 r.]).ni. posi- 
tion, so that the engine is actually turning 500 r.ji.in., the amount of air 
reaching the cylinders of the first menlionecl block will be too thin for nor- 
mal combustion, and the ignition or burning of the charge may be so slow 
that it is still continuing when the exhaust valve opens, showing a flame of 
red fire from the exhaust pipes ; or a number of the cylinders may not fire at 
all. If several ignitions fail, more and more unburned mixture will accumu- 
late in the clearance sjiace until after several revolutions there will be 
enough air for one explosion and the engine will, therefore, fire intermit- 
tently, with strong'ly marked tor(|ue vibration. 



Relative amounts {shown in 
volumes at atmospheric press- 
ure) of air, gasoline vapor and 
exhaust gas in cylinder at be- 
ginning of compression. FULL 
POWER, FULL OPEN 
THROTTLE. 


Relative amounts of air, gaso- 
line vapor, and exhaust gas in 
cylinder at beginning of com- 
pression. ENGINE IDLING, 
THROTTLE CLQSED. Act- 
ually the cylinder contents 
expand to Eli the whole space, 
at less than half atmospheric 
pressure. 


Fig. 116 . — Diagram Showing Relative Amounts of Air and Fuel Vapor for Full Power 
and Engine Idling Throttle Position. 

Trouble of this sort is very eoinnion with engines having more than one 
carburetor unit, and can only be cured by accurate and positive adjustment 
or “synchronization” of the .several throttle vaKes. It should be noted 
that air leaks in the intake manifold joints or exhaust valves that do not 
seat tightly will unbalance imilti])le carburetor systems in the same way, 
even though the gasoline feed for idle be adjusted as accurately as possible. 
Fig. 116 A and H show the normal ])ro])ortions of air, fuel and exhaust gas 
in the mixture charge, while big. 117 A and B dlustrate the effect of air 
and exhaust gas leaks. 

Effect of Valve Overlap. — A condition cc|uivalent to that caused by air 
leaks in the intake manifold is obtained when there is a ])erce]Jtible valve 
overlap or duration of time at the top of the ])iston travel between the 
exhaust and intake stroke when both intake ami exhaust valves are open. 





Fig. 117 .— Diagrams Showing Relative Amounts of Air, Gasoline, Vapor, and Exhaust Gas Under Various Engine Operating Conditions. 
A— Nearly Closed Throttle with Air Leaks in Intake Manifold. B— Nearly Closed Throttle with Exhaust Leak. C— Action of Over- 
lapping Valve Timing. 
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In this case, as shown in Fij^. 117 C, there can be an actual flow of exhaust 
gas and air into the combustion-chamber and intake manifold, which air 
feed will make leaner the mixture in the cylinder whose suction stroke 
comes next. When the throttle is open, the amount of air entering the 
manifold by this route is small compared with the amount of air coming 
through the carburetor, but when the throttle is nearly closed, the per- 
centage of air coming in through the valve overlap may be considerable. 
The idling adjustment of these carburetors has sufficient range to give 
enough extra fuel to take care of this increased air flow. If, however, the 
valve overlap is different on different cylinders — usually due to the valve 
tappet or rocker arm clearance not being uniform — the cy linders may all 



Fig. U7D. — Method of Installing Air Inlet Scoops when Multiple Carburetors are 
Used, in Order to Prevent Obstructing Air Flow. 

get different strengths of air charge, which, in conjunction with the un- 
changed fuel flow from the carburetor, will result in each cylinder having 
a different strength of idling mixture. Engines whose \alves are operated 
by push rods often have a variable amount of overla]). depending on the 
temperature of the cylinders if the expansion of the e\lmder is different 
from that of the rod: this being perhaps most marked with aluminum cyl- 
inders and air-cooled engines. Under such conditions, the valve overlap 
will be different with the engine cold from that with it warm and the dif- 
ference in air taken in through the valve oxerlap may not only affect the 
mixture proportion but also the spee<l of idling. If a large amount of air 
is taken in from this source with the engine cold, the engine ^^ill idle faster, 
and on a leaner mixture than for the same throttle closing with the engine 
hot; and, for satisfactory results, it will be necessary to set the idling 
mixture cadjustment to take care of the cold engine condition, even though 
this results in a very rich low speed mixture when the engine is warm. 
It is obvious that when there is considerable valve o\erlap, smooth low 
speed operation can only be obtained by having the valve tappet oi rocker 
arm clearances set exactly at the proj)cr value and uniform on the different 
cylinders. 

Suction Pulsations and “Blowback.”— A suction stroke lasts only a little 
longer than one-half of a crankshaft rotatioti and in any given cylinder 
occurs every second turn or fourth half turn. With fewer than four cylin- 
ders drawing from one carburetor o])ening the suction strokes are, there- 
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fore, separated by intervals during- which there is no actual demand for 
air in the engine. The resulting sudden interruption of high velocity air 
flow through the intake manifold often develops a temporary rebound of 
air or “blowback” through the carburetor. 1'his is the cause of the cloud 
of fuel spray often noticed at the air entrance of carburetor units feeding 
three cylinders. Waste of fuel from this source can he avoided by making 
the air intake to the carburetor of sufficient length. I'nrning the air scoop 
toward the propeller blast as shown at b'ig. 117 D heljis but does not en- 
tirely obviate this feature. 

As will be noted in later paragraphs, suctiem pnlsntions, in conjunction 
with the use of the throttle valve, tend to disturb the natural metering 
characteristics of the carburetor. 

The Venturi Tube. — This a fortunate and useful result of natural laws 
that both the air flow through an ojiening* of fixed size and the fuel flow 
through an “air bleed jet” system re^jxnul in substantially e(pial jirojiortion 
to changes of suction (within the range of air velocities used in the car- 
buretor). To maintain an approximately uniform mixture proportion 
throughout the pow er range of engine operation, it is only necessary that 
the “air bleed jet” and metering air opening be ex'iiosed to the engine suc- 
tion in the same degree, w’hich condition is obtained by ItKating the fuel 
jet outlet in the center of a definitel\ formed air nozzle or venturi tube 
(sometimes called the "'choke”), both being on the atmospheric side of the 
throttle valve. The venturi tube has another use than this, however. As 
l>reviously stated, full jxiwer out])ut from the engine recjuires that the 
manifold suction or partial vacuum be low, between .4 and .8 ])ounds, at 
full engine speed, when the suction below the throttle valve is the maxi- 
mum. From the standpoint of metering and sjiraying the fuel, it would 
be desirable to use a suction several times this. It has been found that 
both these rccjuirements can be comidied with by the use of the jieculiarly 
sha])e(l air ^lassage of a venturi tube, consisting of a reduced or constricted 
central portion with a smooth round entrance and a gradually tajiered out- 
let. With this it is jiossible to obtain, on a jet located in the central por- 
tion, several times the suction existing in the intake jiassage beyond the 
\enturi tube, and thereby maintain a low- manifold vacuum with a high 
fuel metering suction. 

As the venturi tube constitutes the limitation t)f air capacity of the 
carburetor, it is made in different sizes wdiich may be selected according 
to the requirements of the engine to wdiicli the carburet(w is fitted. The 
size is usually selected such that at normal full si)eed and load, there wdll 
be a mean air velocity (during the suction stroke) of 300 feet per second 
through the throat or narrowest part. This air velocity should correspond 
to a mean partial vacuum at the mouth of the carburetor, with throttle full 
open, of about sixteen inches water during the suctiem stroke; that is, with 
the carburetor su])plying four or more cylinders the vacuum just above the 
carburetor would read on a water gauge sixteen inches, for three cylinders 
twelve inches and for one cylinder four inches. 

Effect of Pulsations upon Average Suction. — The pressure drop, or 
suction, in a moving column of air is, within the limits of carburetor opera- 
tion, proportional to the square of the air velocity. When the velocity 
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varies, the suction at each moment will he proportional to the square of the 
velocity at that mointmt, but the averaji^e of this suction, as registered by 
a water gauge or by the flow from a jet, will be greater than the square 
of the average velocity, as a trial computation with assumed values will 
show. For this reason, strongly marked pulsations of air flow, such as 
exist when fewer than f(nir cylinders (Iraw from one carburetor, will show 
a higher mean suction in the venturi, and draw more fuel from the jet, 
than would be the case a\ ere the same amount of air drawn through the 
carburetor at a uniform rate. The effect of the ]nilsations on the car- 
buretor action is strongest at wide o])en throttle, for as the throttle is closed, 
it has a tendency to dampen or parll\ smooth out tlTe.-^e jiiilsations at the 
discharge nozzle, d'hcreftire, a carburetor which would gi\e a uniform 



Fig. 118. — Part Sectional “Cutaway” View of Stromberg NA-T4 Aviation Engine 
Carburetor Showing Fuel Supply Nozzle and Filter Screen Surrounding Float Control 

Fuel Supply Opening. 

mixture over a range of throttle ])ositions with smooth air flow, would thin 
out as the throttle was closed under iml.^ating flow^ due to the decreasing 
effect of the pulsations causing less fuel to How in proportion to the air. 
On certain engines this tendency has been so marked as to require a special 
jet form for its correction. 

Stromberg Aircraft Carburetors. — The new series of Stromberg airplane 
carburetors described in the following pages have been developed by recent 
and exhaustive tests in the laboratory and in flight service and their con- 
struction represents an improvement over types previously manufactured. 
They give smooth engine operation throughout the range from idling speed 
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to full throttle. An idling adjustment is provided to give a minimum idling 
speed. The throttle can he opened rapidly from any position with the 
engine warm or cold and an immediate response is obtained without mis- 
fires or backfires. The mixture delivered at full throttle is that required 
for maximum powder; at intermediate throttle positions it is that of maxi- 
mum economy. The carburetor action is unalTected by the changes in 
airplane position encountered in ordinary flying and the carburetors will 
continue to supply the engine with fuel when the airplane is “stunted.” 
The mixture control provided on all models is smooth in its action and 
vet is powerful enough to give correction for high altitudes. Some models 
embody an automatic mixture control which relieves the ])ilot of all neces- 
sity of making adjustments. In design, the carburetors are compact and 
sturdy with all necessary adjustment ])arts easily accessible, d'he material 



Fig. 119. — Part Sectional View of Stromberg NA-T4 Aviation Engine Carburetor 
Showing Float and Altitude Adjustment Control. 

and workmanship arc held to a high standard. The carburetors are thor- 
oughly tested throughout the process of manufacture and before leaving 
the factory are given a final flow test, a duplication of ojieration on an 
engine. 

Carburetors Differ on Various Engines. — Tn the ]>resent stage of aircraft 
development, the re(iuirements of engine design are often so rigorous as to 
demand a sjiecial carburetor for each model of engine. The Stromberg 
Motor Devices Company maintains a standard line of single vertical models 
which is applicable to many types of engines. Each twin, or duplex type, 
has usually been designed to fit one particular engine. Owing to the num- 
ber of different models, it has been impossible to give a detailed descrip- 
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tion of each one in this hook, but, as these models are all substantially 
similar in ])rincii)lc and construction, the information furnished will be 
found j2:encrally ajiplicahle. Detailed instructions as to proper jet sizes, 
fuel ]c\el settings, etc., will he found in the instruction books of the engines 
upon which each of these carburetors is used, and further information will 
he furnished gladly ])y the makers upon request. 

All Stromherg aircraft carburetors carry the general model designa- 
tion “NA ” k'ollow'ing a hyi)hen (-), the next letter indicates the type, 
“S” f(jr single vertical carburetor, “U” for double vertical carburetor with 
float chamber between the barrels, “Y” for double carburetor wdth a double 
float chamber fore and aft of the barrels, ‘"L” for inverted type, and so on. 
The final numeral indicates the nominal rated size of the carburetor, the 
sizes starting from one inch which is number one, and increasing in %-mch 
steps. For example a two-inch carburetor is number fjve. The actual di- 
ameter of the carburetor barrel opening is inch greater than the nominal 
rated size, in accordance w ith the standards of the Society of Automotive 
Engineers. A final fetter is often used to designate a s^Jecial series of one 
particular nuKlel. The model designation and serial number will always 
be found marked on the carburetor. On the earlier carburetors this in- 
fomation is carried on the aluminum name plate which is riveted to the 
main body, usually on the top of the float chamber. On the later car- 
buretor the model designation and serial number are stamped on a cast 
boss on the main body of the carburetor. 

b'en* cxnni])le, the carburetor shown at Figs. 118 and 119 i.s the Strom- 
berg NA-d"-4 and is a three outlet ty])c u.sed on Wright Whirhvind eng'ines, 
jSA and J.SF models. W'e will now' jn'oceed to a consideration of the basic 
])rinciples of Stromberg airplane carburetors. 

The Plain Jet and the Air Bleed. — Tt is generally believed that a simple 
plain fuel jet in a carburetor air opening of fixed size tends to deliver a con- 
tinuously richer mixture as the engine suction and air flow increase, but this 
is not accurately true. Under the suctions of medium and high engine 
speeds, as carburetors arc now' built, a plain jet will give a fairly uniform 
mixture: but coming down to low speeds and suctions, the jet delivery falls 
off \ ery markedly in relation to the air flcnv. This is due to the fact that 
some of the suction force is consumed in raising the fuel from the float 
level to the jet outlet (to a\oid overflow' with motor not running, the jet 
must necessarily stand a safe distance abo\ e the fuel level), and in over- 
ca>niing' the tendency of the fuel to adhere to the jet tiji. At low' suctions, 
the discharge from a ])laiu jet is as show'ii in J'dg. 120 A, with the fuel 
clinging to the metal of the jet and tearing off intermittently in large drops. 
The discharge from a plain fuel jet is, therefore, retarded by an almost 
constant force, which is insignificant at high suctions, but w'hich percepti- 
bly reduces the flow' at h)W' suctions, d'he application of the “Air Bleed” 
principle in oxercoming this difficulty is shown in the accompanying illus- 
trations. Fig. 120 1^ shows a familiar instance of how suction may be 
great enough to lift a liquid above its level, without drawdng any of it 
away. Now' if a tiny air hole he pricked in the side of the straw above the 
liquid surface and the same suction ai)plied as before, bubbles of air will 
enter the straws and the liquid w'ill be drawn up in a continuous series of 
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small slugs or drops, as shown in Fig. 120 C. 

Such a construction is not quite suitable for a carburetor jet, as there 
is still a distance through which the liquid must be lifted from its level, 
before the air begins to pick it up; also the free opening of the straw at 
its bottom prevents very great suction being exerted on the air bleed hole 
or vent, just as too large an air o]iening in prf)porlion to the straw size 
would reduce the suction available to lift the liquid. A modification to take 
care of these ]K)ints is shown in J^'ig. 120 IJ, in which the air is taken in 



Action of plain ^a»o- 
lino jet at low auc- 
tions. Note fuel 
adhering to tip of 
nozsie. 



Showing howsuc~ 
iion may lift 
liquid without 
drawing any of 
it away. 





Showing a more 
effective applica- 
tion of the "AIR 
BLEED" princi- 
ple, giving a fine- 
ly divided emul- 
sion. and reduc- 
ing the retarding 
effect of lifting 
the liquid above 
its level. 


A carburetor nozzle em- 
ploy ing the '*AIR 
BLEED” principle; the 
Stromberg Main Dis- 
charge Jet. 


Showing how the 
auction of Fig 2 may 
be made to draw 
i.niiid. hv the action 



Showing combination of an 
idling passage beyond the 
throttle. With elements pre- 
viously described. Note the 
location of the restrictions 
jn the idling channel. 


Fig. 120. — Diagrams Explaining Application of Air Bleed Principle to the Stromberg 

Main Discharge Jet. 

slightly below the liquid level and a restricting orifice placed at the bottom, 
with the result that a finely divided emulsion of air and liijuid is formed in 
the tube. The construction just described, when incorporated into a car- 
buretor jet, takes the form shown in Fig. 120 E. Such a jet tends to give 
a substantially uniform mixture under steady sjieed throughout its range 
of operation. The mixture jiroportion can also be modified for high speed 
and low speed as desired by priiper selection of dimensions of air bleed and 
emulsion channels. 
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The Idling System. — The structure of Fig. 120 E does not entirely meet 
the requirements of carburetor service because at low engine speeds the air 
flow does not have sufficient force to carry the fuel iq) from the jet to the 
throttle valve. As shown in Fig. 120 F a byj^ass or idling passage is pro- 
vided to carry the fuel np to the throttle valve and intake manifold when 
the main jet suction is weak. Above idling si)ee(ls the fuel metering is con- 
trolled primarily by the main jet suction, the idling system being mainly 
a transfer or byi^ass independent of the main jet metering system. When 
the main jet suction is low, the fuel discharges through the idling system 
and as the main jet suction increases, some fuel will begin to deliver there- 
from. The actual application of these ]>rinci])les to the carburetor is shown 
at b'ig. 121, which is a sectional diagram showing general construction of 
Stnnnberg aircraft carburetors. 



Fig. 121.— Lettered Diagram Showing General Construction of Stromberg Aircraft 
Carburetors with All Important Parts Indicated. 


The Accelerating System. — It will be obvious that quick changes of 
engine speed and throttle j)osition would iiivolvT^ ra])id reversals of fuel How 
through this idling system, tending toward temporary periods of lean mix- 
ture. It has been femnd that these may be av^oided by the use of an “Ac- 
celerating Well” which is merely a downward extension or enlargement 
of the air bleed i)assage. The depression or suction in the central channel 
is always greater than in the outer or “Well” chamber, and any increase 
in suction on the main jet results in a lowering of the level in the well 
chamber. The volume of fuel thus displaced temjjorarily supplements the 
fuel delivered through the metering orifice, covering up any lag in either 
the idling tube or main jet passages, and gives a rich mixture when the 
throttle is opened quickly from low s])eeds. Such a rich charge is of especial 
value in obtaining a prompt response from the engine when the throttle 
is opened after a long glide during which the engine has become cold. The 
accelerating well system has no effect upon the mixture proportion except 
during change of speed or load. 
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Fig. 123. Diagram Showing Fuel Flow in Stromberg Carburetor at Full Open Throttle at A, and at Partially Open Throttle at B. 
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Actual Arrang^ement of Parts. — Figs. 122 and 123 show in diagrammatic 
form and greater detail the arrangement actually employed in the carbu- 
retor. The fuel level is maintained by a float and shut-off valve. The float 
vent and main jet air bleed are located in a recess of the air entrance of 
the carburetor so the metering suction on the fuel jet will not be disturbed 
or modified by the propeller blast or other dynamic air pressure around the 
engine. For reasons of structural convenience, the accelerating well space 
is made concentric around the main discharge jet fuel j^assage. The ven- 
turi tube is made as a removable bushing so that its size may be selected 
according to the air cajiacity of the engine, d'he fuel metering jet is also 
made removable so that various sizes may be .selected as necessary to give 
the fuel flow desired The main jet air bleed size exerts very little effect 
uy:)on the mixture and seldom need be changed. In order that the delivery 
through the idling system may increase somewhat with the throttle open- 
ing, the idling discharge ojiening is locate<l at the edge of the throttle valve, 
so that opening of the throttle will increase the area subject to manifold 
depression and thus give greater flow through the idling system. As gen- 
erally fitted, the idling metcuing ]rt meters the fuel from 250 r.ii.m. to 700 
r.p.m., above which speed the mixture is governed by the main metering 
jet size. 

The idling system also contains an air bleed winch serves the threefold 
purpose of reducing the suction on the idling metering orifice to control- 
lable limits, of providing a coii\ement means of mixture regulation, and of 
contributing to the o])eration (jf the priming device. The idling passages 
are made of considerably huger size than would be necessary if they were 
carrying fuel only, the suction through them being reduced in normal run- 
ning by the idling air bleed While the engine is at rest, the fuel rises to 
the float k'A el both inside and outside the idling tube, this combined space 
being made eijual to the volume of a rich fuel charge for one cylinder. In 
starting as at Fig. 122 A if the throttle be closed, the first tjiiarter turn of 
the proiieller will draw' this rich charge into the intake manifold before the 
air bleed flow through the idling jet s\ stem can begin. If an interval of a 
few seconds be all(»wed for refilling the idling tube, another (juarter turn 
will draw in another rich charge, and so on. Thus the carburetor auto- 
matically i)riines the engine for starting If the engine is so warm that this 
priming action is not desired, ojiening the throttle one-fourth of its w'ay 
will reduce the manifold vaciium so much that no ])rinimg action Avill take 
})lace as the jiropellcr is turned over. 

When the throttle is nearly closed, in a position corresponding to the 
h)w'cst idling sj)eed as shown at Fig. 122 1> the idling' inixture may be con- 
trolled in two w'ays : first, by changing the location of the ulling discharge 
jet so that it shows more or less opening above the thrt)ttle; second, by 
changing the size (fl the idling air bleed. When the throttle is opened so 
that its edge has jjassed the idling discharge jet as at Fig. 123 B the idling 
mixture can then be controlled only by the idling air bleed. The earlier 
Stromberg models were made with the idling adjustment in the form of a 
taper needle controlling the size of the idling air bleed and this adjustment 
afifected not only the idling speed, hut sometimes the inixture as high as 
1,200 r.p.m. of the engine. Most of the later models have the idling air 
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bleed set as a fixed size hole in a removable plug^, the idle adjustment being 
obtained by change of the idle discharge jet to show more or less of its 
opening above the throttle edge; the effect of this adjustment rarely carries 
above 6(X) r.p.ni. 

Fuel Supply and Float Action. — In the airplane carburetor the fuel flow 
should be subject to no other force than the suction generated by the air 
flow through the carlniretor. It therefore is necessary that there be in the 
carburetor, between the main gasoline tank and the fuel jets, a separate 
constant level reservoir or float chamber. The action of the float mecha- 
nism is indicated in Fig. 124 A, which shows the design used in many 
Stromberg carburetors. With no fuel in the carburetor the float drops 



Fig. 124 . — Float Mechanism of Stromberg Aircraft Carburetors at A. Fuel Feed in 

Level Flight at B. 

down to the ]^osition shown by the dotted lines, leaving the needle valve 
oj’ien. As fuel is admitted from the sujiply line — passing through the 
strainer before reaching the float chamber — the float rises and shuts the 
valve as the fuel reaches the level shown* When the motor is running and 
fuel is being drawn out of the float chamber to the jets, the valve does not 
alternately open and close, but takes an intermediate position such that the 
valve opening is just sufficient to keep the fuel sui)i)lied and the level con- 
stant. This running level is usually aliout one-cighth inch below the stand- 
ing level. While the engine is operating, the vibration usually keeps thp 
fuel splashing considerably above the running level. These float mecha- 
nisms have been designed to operate at between one and four pounds pres- 
sure, though they will generally feed sufTicienl fuel at eighteen-inch gravity 
head and withstand six pounds pressure without flooding with engine not 
running; they will usually stand nine to ten pounds pressure without flood- 
ing sufficiently to affect the operation of the engine when running. The NA- 
ZD5 model, with an especially large float designed for the Packard “Shen- 
andoah” engines, will stand greater pressures than those given above. 

Operation in Different Airplane Positions. — In airplane service it is 
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necessary that this mechanism should operate positively at all ang-les and 
])ositions where power is demanded from the eng^ine, also that it should not 
permit leakag^e of j^asoline in other positions. The three views, Fig^. 124 B 
and Fig'S. 125 A and B, show the conditions in these carburetors in several 
different positions. During a dive, climb or side-skid, the action is normal, 
due to the way the float is suspended. When the engine is stalled with 
plane u])side down, the float is no longer supported by the gasoline, and the 
valve shuts off as shown in I'ig. 125 H. The oj^eration of the float mecha- 
nism and the position of the fuel during different aerial maneuvers depend 
not only upon gravity, but also u]>on the motion and position of the air- 
])lane. The motion of the airplane involves inertia and, during certain 
movements, centrifugal force, while the ]n)silion of tlie airplane determines 
the j)Ositic»n of the outlets from the float chamber relative to the earth, 
f'igs. 125 C, J), K and 1^' show the ])osition of the fuel in the float chamber 
(luring certain maneuvers, assuming that the carburetor is mounted with 
the float pivot toward the rear of the air])lane. The ultimate result can be 
expressed simply in terms of the pilot’s sensation of position, since his bodv 
is acted on by the same forces as the fuel mass. The carburetor float will 
function normally whenever the pilot is resting on his seat, leaning hard 
against the back or the sides of his seat, or tending to slide forward. If the 
position or motion of the ])lane is such that the pilot tends to leave his seat 
and be sipiported by the life belt, the same forces will cause the float to go 
u]), that is, to close the float needle valve. At the same lime the fuel will 
go to the to]) of the float chamber and cease to flow from the discharge 
nozzles. This action can occur when a violent gust of wind forces the air- 
plane dowm so quickly that the jnlot lea\ es his seat. In such case, the fuel 
will take the ])osition shown in Fig. 125 1"' and temj)orarily cease to flow 
from the discharge noz/.les, even though the airjilane be right side up. 

In older aii'iilaiie carburetor ])ractice, the carburetor barrels and fuel dis- 
charge nozzles a\ ere located ahead of or behind the float chamber; wuth 
such an arrangement, when standing with tail down, or diving at a steep 
angle, the main jet was considerably above or below the fuel level. \\’hen 
above, there was a tendency for the mixture to be unduly lean ; when below, 
there was a tendency for the fuel to leak out. In the newer Stromberg 
types, the fuel discharge n(f//les are located in line laterally with the center 
of the float, wuth the result that the fuel flow' is not disturbed in any normal 
flying ])osition. In the NA-\'5 Dujilex tN])e, which was designed for use 
in the limited lateral space of the r'urtiss 1)-12 engine, tw'o floats are used, 
both attached to the same lever and valve, one ahead of and one to the rear 
of the fuel discharge jet. .As the. carburetor is inclined, the fuel level rises 
on one float and goes dowui on the other but its ])osition wdth reference to 
the discharge nozzle is not changed. 

Function of the Strainer. — In all models, the fuel sn])ply first enters a 
strainer chamber where it must ])ass through the strainer screen, w^hich in- 
tercepts any dirt ])articlcs Avhich might clog the needle valve oi)ening or, 
later, the jets. The strainer is retained by the strainer iilng and a compres- 
sion s])ring, and can be readily removed w^hen the strainer plug is taken out. 
A drain ])lug is also jirovided on the left side of the strainer chamber (in 
designating the left and right sides of a carburetor, it is always assumed 
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that the car])urct(jr is held with the gfasoline connection toward the 
speaker). By reiiio\ing this pluc,^ the strainer chaml)er can be thoroug^hly 
drained and flushed out. 

Float Valve Construction. — The float valve parts on an airplane engfine 
are subject to a severely destructive effect from the eng^ine vibration, and, 
therefore, receive the mo.st careful construction and selection of materials. 
In these carburetors the needle valve seat and float lever pin are of hard 
Monel metal, while the needle point is made of an even harder noncorrod- 
ing alloy steel. This graduation in hardness is used in order that the un- 
avoidable wear may be confined to the seat, so that it will tend to conform 
to the sha])C t)f the needle. The level reached by the fuel in the llf)at cham- 
ber dei^ends somewdiat u])on the specific gravity, being slightly higher as 
the fuel is lighter. As set at the factory these float valves Avill oj'ieratc 
properly and hold the level sufficiently close, with fuels ranging betw'een 
58 to 76 degrees lianme gravity. Alterations in the level are obtained 
by the use of thicker or thinner ga>kets under the needle vahe seats. Proper 
selection of gaskets and convenient methods (ff measuring and setting the 
level and c>f removing and ie])lacing the different ])arts, arc described later. 

Interchangeability of Float Parts. — The same float needle valve, needle 
seat, strainer and strainer i)lng and fulcrum screw have been used in nearly 
all models described. The NA-/I)5 carburetor, whose ])articular service 
recjuircd a smaller fuel opening in the needle vahe seal, has this a No. 12 
drill size. The stainlard size of this opening is Xo 9 drill size. The NA-'N'5 
model has a special needle and seat with a No 20 drill size opening. Due 
to limitations of space, it has been necessary to use different shaped floats 
in different models. 'I'lie N’A-I)4, N'\-L5 and XA-S8 carburetors have a 
float inches diameter and 2Ls inches thick. The NA-.S4 and XA-S5 
models ha\'e a float of this same diaimder but l}i inches thick. The NA- 
ZDS has a float of the same diameter but 254 inches thick. 1'he NA-S6, 
NA-S7, NA-L5, NA-L'f) and N.\-\ 6 models ha\e a float 3-5/8 inches di- 
ameter, inches thick, 'riu* NA-IH) model has a spherical float 3')'i(’, 

inches diamet(‘r, which does not fit any of the other carburetor models. 
The NA-^ 5, NA-\4), NA-Y7 and NA-S12 models all ha\e special float con- 
structions which A\ ill fit no other models. 

The Fuel Jet Systems. — The action of fuel delnery in these carburetors 
may be considered iiinler two heads, the “Mam Jet" and the “Idling Jet” 
systems. As i)re\ iou.A\ explained, the Mam Jet s\sleni contrt)ls the fuel 
feed in the upper half of the engine speed range, while the Idling Jet system 
controls the lower half, though on (puck oiiening of the throttle at knv 
s])ecd the main jet comes into action. For instance, if the carburetor w’ere 
properly fitted to an engine turning a propeller at a maximum sjiecd of 1,800 
revolutions ])er ininute, the mam jet system would suiijily the fuel through- 
out the range from 1,<S()() r ]).m. down to 9(K) r p.ni. (as the junver required 
corresponds to th(‘ cube of the speed, the ]>ower needed l<_) turn the air- 
screw at 9(X) r.]) 111 . would be iuil\ oiie-eighth that needed at full speed). 
fVom 900 r.]).m. down to idling, the fuel is d^h'xered and the mixture pro- 
portion controlled by the idling jet system. W hen the engine is idling, 
very little throttle opening i.s recjuired and the vacuum in the intake mani- 
fold is relatively high. If the thnfftle be o[)cned suddenly during these 
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low spcv'ds, air will be drawn in not only to supply whatever cylinder may 
be on its suction stroke, but also to first fill the intake manifold. This 
quick rush of air is temi)orarily very strong and brings the main jet into 
operation. The engine speed increases due to the throttle opening and the 
main jet continues to function. 

The Main Jet System. — This involves — A “Metering Jet” at the bottom 
through which all the fuel is drawn from the float chamber and which re- 
gulates the high speed mixture proportion. A “Main Discharge Assembly,” 
which includes : — 

(a) A small air passage and “air bleed” holes through which air is 
drawn into the main channel passage to be discharged along with the 
gasoline. 

(b) An cniulsion passage and a number of discharge holes located so 
as to spray this fuel emulsion evenly through the column of entering air. 



Typical main discharge Mam discharge jet assembly 

jet assembly of inverted NA • L carburetor 


Fig. 126. — Typical Main Discharge Jet Assembly of Stromberg Carburetor at A. Main 
Discharge Jet of Inverted NA-L Type Carburetor at B. 

(c) An accelerating well chamber around the main channel passage, 
which holds a reserve supi)ly of fuel to be discharged as the throttle is 
opened, thereby insuring a positive resiK)nse and ])ickup of the engine 
without stalling, missing or backfiring. 

(d) Openings which conduct to the idling metering orifice. 

The metering jets are numbered to indicate their size, the numbers rang- 
ing according to the Twist Drill and Steel Wire Gauge. Details of con- 
struction, tables of size, flow capacity and methods of testing are given 
later. 

The Main Discharge Assembly. — The body of the discharge nozzle is 
usually made an aluminum casting, which carries the air bleed opening and 
emulsion discharge holes. A central bushing or stud of brass is screwed 
very tightly into this casting and the two are held in the carburetor by the 
brass accelerating well screw, as shown in Fig. 126 A. 

The bore of the main discharge nozzle stud forms the passage through 
which the emulsion of fuel and air travels and should bear a certain definite 
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relation to the amount of fuel and air which must pass throufjh it. If this 
passage is too large, the air bubbles will not fill it to give a homogeneous 
emulsion ; if too small, the resistance to flow at high speeds will retard the 
fuel of this emulsion more than it does the air, resulting in a tendency 
toward lean mixture at high speeds. In the inverted carburetors, the main 
discharge jet has been made of different form, as shown in Fig. 126 B. To 
prevent any rise of level in the float chamber from Hooding gasoline into the 
intake passages and thence into the engine cylinders, the wall of the main 
discharge jet has been made in the form of an overHow cup. The edges of 
this cup are beneath the cross j^assage to the main discharge openings and 
when a rise of level occurs, the fuel escapes through the air bleed restric- 
tions and over the edge of the cup to a drain chamber and a drain ])ipe ter- 
minating underneath the fuselage. The remainder of the jet functions are 
the same as in the standard form of carburetor. 

In the tubular wall of the emulsion passage are drilled a number of 
boles, which connect the emulsion passage with the accelerating well cham- 
ber. The upper holes are so near the fuel level that they are uncovered 
at the lowest suctions that will draw fuel from the main jet. so that they 
admit air to the emulsion passage all the time the main jet is in operation. 
The next lower holes into the emulsion passage furnish the desired area of 
opening for the fuel to j^ass from the accelerating well chamber to the emul- 
sion passage for acceleration. They arc usually made of aggregate area 
equal to or greater than the emulsion passage so that when the throttle is 
opened, the accelerating well may discharge as promptly as possible. The 
change of the accelerating nell fuel level at different throttle positions is 
illustrated in Figs. 122 and 123. 

Volume of Accelerating Well. — The volume of the accelerating well 
chamber has been worked out experimentally on the different carburetor 
models so that the excess volume of gasoline discharged when the throttle 
is opened, will give smooth and ])ositive acceleration with the engine cold, 
as when gliding down from altitude. When the engine is very warm, this 
may give so rich a mixture as to show a slight stumble or hesitation, with 
some black smoke in the exhaust, when the throttle is o])ened c[uickly ; as 
this rich mixture only lasts fur two or three suction strokes, there is no 
danger of ])lugs fouling or the engine stalling from this cause, while the 
advantages of the rich accelerating charge for a cold engine are obvious. 
The discharge of black smoke may be cut down by reducing the size or 
number of the second row of holes in the emulsion ^lassage and also by fill- 
ing up jKirt of the space in the accelerating well chamber with a bushing 
or plug. The size of the holes in the sides of the emulsion passage to a 
certain extent determines the size of the air bubbles formed inside the jet 
and it has been found that the smaller size holes give a finer emulsion and 
a steadier flow. For this reason a number of small holes are used rather 
than fewer large ones. At the bottom of the emulsion passage are located 
what are known as the idle feed holes, through which the fuel is drawn to 
the idling metering jet and idling system during closed throttle operation. 
J he aggregate area of these holes is made considerably larger than that of 
the idling metering jet so that the}^ cause no restriction. At full open throt- 
tle and full speed, air comes back into the main discharge passage from the 
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idling system, and tliis lias a tendency to make the mixture leaner than if 
such air lliiw or air Meed were not taking jilace. 

This tendency is least when the air from this source comes in with the 
main air bleed at about the level of the lower rim of accelerating well feed 
holes, as shown in h'lg. 12() A which illustrates the construction used when 
it is desired that the ])art throttle or cruising mixture range shall be as lean 
or leaner thjin the full jiower rt'inge. Due U) the ellect of jiulsations, as pre- 
viously explained, with three or fewer cylinders ])ulling from one carburetor 
air opening, the suction is higher in pro])ortion to the air How at Avide open 
throttle than at jiart throttle, so that from this cause there may be a ten- 
dency to give a too neb mixture at full o]>en throttle if the metering jet si/e 
has been selected to gi\e the correct mixture f»»r ])arl throttle position. The 
leaning out eflect of the re\ erse air bleed through the idling channel at wide 



Main discharge jet of NA-S4 carbu- 
retor on Wright -Lawrence radial engine, 
at full open throttle. Note air flow from 
idling system to create emulsion condi- 
tion in reduced passage of pulsation 
control nozzle. 


Main discharge jet of NA-S6a 
carburetor used on U. S. A. W- 1 
engine. Note idle feed taken from 
lower part of accelerating well space. 


Fig. 127. — Main Discharge Jet of NA-S4 Stromberg Carburetor at A. Main Discharge 
Jet of NA-S6 Carburetor at B. 


open throttle may be utilized In counteract this pulsation eflect as shown 
in Fig. 127 A, which illustrates the main discharge system of the model 
NA-S4 carburetor feeding three cylinders of the Wright-Faw'rance Radial 
air-cooled engine. In this jet form, the channel carrying the idle feed holes 
is made small in diameter, wdiich augments the “leaning out” effect of the 
reverse idle air ])leed. It is found, if the correct size metering jet be selected 
for partly oiien throttle, say from 1,400 to 1,7S0 r p.m. with a propeller 
W'hich permits a maximnni engine speed of 1,800 r.)).m., that, without dis- 
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turbing the mixture setting in the part throttle range, the mixture at 1,800 
can he varied by proper selection of the size of this channel. The smaller 
the channel is made the leaner is the mixture at full speed. When of this 
form, the accelerating well screw is customarily designated as the “pulsa- 
tion control nozzle.” 

An alternative arrangement of the idling feed holes is shown in Fig. 
127 B, which illustrates the main discharge jet used in the NA-S6A car- 
buretors on the U. S. A A\'-l engines. Jn this carburetor, the fuel supply 
is drawn from the accelerating well space and the idling feed holes have to 
be someu hat larger than in other constructions, due to the fact that the 
flow through them lakes jilace only by gravity and not by suction. If these 
holes are too small, there may be a lean spot in the range at 600 to 1,000 
r.p m. Avhich cannot be cured by changing either the idling adjustment, idle 
air bleed or metering jet size. 

The Idling Jet System. — As previously explained, during the lower half 
of the engine speed range the suction on the mam discharge jet is very low, 
scarcely suflicient to lift fuel from it. At the same time, however, there is 
a very high suction on the intake manifold side of the throttle and the fuel 
feed is, therefore, arranged to deliver into this region of high suction. As 
shown in Fig. 128 A, to elTect this there is a conijilete discharge jet system 
in miniature, with fuel metering jet, air lileed and discharge jet, opening 
into the small air passage around the throttle formed by the slot in the 
idling discharge jet. 

The method of mixture graduation of this small carburetor element is 
entirely dilTerenl from that of the large one for the reason that the greatest 
suction in the intake manifold above the throttle is at the lowest speed, 
when the least air is being taken in, and consequently when the least fuel 
IS needed. As the eng'iiie speed increases and more fuel is needed, the suc- 
tion in the manifolrl diniinishes To overcome this difficulty, the idling fuel 
system does not meter under the sucticm existing in the intake manifold, 
but instead is controlled by the suction existing in a small intermediate 
chamber or slot, situated in the wall of the carburetor at the edge of the 
throttle val\e and ha\ing ()j)enings in the barrel both above and below the 
throttle, h'lg 128 A illustrates the construction used, “N” indicating the 
position of the throttle val\e at 4(X) r.p m. (projieller load) and “M” the 
position at ()0() r p.m., the air opening around the throttle in the carburetor 
barrel, re(juired b\ the increased engine sjieed, being ajiproximately 50 per 
cent greater at “Al” than “N.” When the throttle is in the position “N,” 
the ojiening from the idling slot to the Acnturi tube is considerably larger 
dian that from the idling slot to the intake manifold, and the suction in the 
idling slot is more nearly the low^ suction existing in the venturi than the 
high suction in the intake manifold. When the throttle has taken the posi- 
tion “M,” for 600 r.p.m. of the engine, the suction in the idling slot is higher 
than before, because the openings to the intake manifold and to the venturi 
arc about equal and the suction in the slot is about half way between those 
above and below it. At 900 r.p.m., the thrcittle will have opened still fur- 
ther, so that all of the slot is in communication with the intake manifold, 
and even though the suction in the intake manifold is lower than it was at 
lower speeds, the suction in the slot is higher. By having this increase in 
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suction in the idling slot properly graduated, the correct fuel feed can be 
maintained throughout the low speed range. 

Idling Adjustment. — While the throttle edge is passing the idling slot, 
the mixture is controlled by the amount of slot opening above and below 
the throttle edge, in conjunction with the set size of idle metering jet and 



Typical idling system, with 

lever adjustment which changes the B 

eccentrically arranged idling slot in 
relation to position of throttle. 



Fig. 128 . — Typical Stromberg Carburetor Idling System at A. Idling System with 
Adjustment Controlling Size of Idle Air Bleed at B. Idling System of NA-L Inverted 

Carburetor at C. 
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the idle air bleed, and any of these may be varied to give the adjustment. 
On the model NA-L5, NA-S6 and NA-U6 carl)uretors, the idle adjustment 
is obtained by controlling the size of the idling air bleed with a needle point 
valve adjustment (see Fig. 128 TO ; screwing the needle inward gives less 
air and a richer mixture, outward the opposite. On later models the idling 
air bleed is made of fixed size and the idle adjustment obtained by rotating 
the idling discharge slot to expose more or less area above the throttle edge, 
there being a quadrant on the outside of the carburetor to show the range 
of adjustment. The first mentioned adjustment, acting on the air bleed, 
afTecls the whole low sjieed range about equally — from the lowest idling to 
about 900 r.p.m. With the later or lever type the effect of the adjustment 
is the strongest at very low sjieeds and disap]iears entirely at 600 to 700 
r ji.m. When the lever type is used a convenient means of setting for 
speeds from 650 to 900, without afTecting- either the low idle or high speed, 
is afTorded by selection of the pnqier idling air bleed size, a larger bleeder 
making the mixture leaner, a smaller one richer. 

The idle metering orifice is usually located in the lower end of the idle 
tube but in some models is in a se])arate ])art or jet which is screwed into 
place. The tube or jet must seat securely, otherwise the effect of a larger 
idle metering orifice will be obtained, resulting' in a richer mixture at low 
engine s])eeds and a leaner mixture, due to the larger reverse air bleed into 
the main jet, at full speed. The idle metering orifice is usually made about 
.20 to .25 of the area of the main metering jet. An exact selection of the 
size is unnecessary on account of the range of adjustment available by other 
means. The refiuiremenls of the idling system on the inverted carburetors 
are peculiar in that the fuel, after being drawn from the lower part of the 
main discharge jet passage, must be raised to a i)oint above the fuel level 
and then conducted downward to the idle discharge jet at the edge of the 
throttle (see Fig. 128 C) ; if this were not done, the fuel could drain con- 
tinuously from the float chamber through the idling jet into the intake 
manifold with the engine not running. As shown in the illustration, the 
idling fuel rises around the exterior of the idling tube and then goes down 
its interior to the discharge jet, the idling air bleed being located at the 
uppermost part of the passage where it will prevent any syphoning action. 
In the model NA-L5A carburetor, used on the suj^ercharged Liberty en- 
gine, the idle discharge jet is made with a special shape, also illustrated 
while the throttle edges adjacent to the idling discharge jet have been re- 
duced to thickness. On these carburetors the idling air bleed con- 

stitutes the adjustment. 

The Altitude Mixture Control. — As the airplane ascends in altitude the 
atmosphere decreases in pressure, temperature and density. The weight 
of each air charge taken into the engine decreases with the decrease in air 
density, cutting down the power in about the same percentage. In addition 
the mixture proportion delivered by the carburetor is affected, the mixture 
becoming richer at a rate inversely proportional to the square root of 
change in air density. In the Stromberg line of airplane carburetors, two 
different methods, the Float Chamber Suction Control and the Air Port 
Control as shown at Fig. 129, have been employed for correcting this ten- 
dency toward enrichment of the mixture with increasing altitude. Both of 
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these, however, operate by decreasing the suction tending to draw the fuel 
through the metering jet. The float chamber suction type of control oper- 
ates to reduce the fuel flow by placing a certain proportion of the air pas- 
sage suction upon the fuel in the float chamber so that it o])poscs the suction 
existing in the main discharge jet. The air ])()rt control operates by bypass- 
ing part of the air charge around the venturi tube and fuel jet, and reducing 



Fig. 129. — Float Chamber Control of Stromberg Aircraft Carburetors at A, B, C. 
Altitude Control Disc Valve Shown at D. Air Port Type of Altitude Control Shown 

at E. 
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both the air velocity and suction existing at the main discharge jet. The air 
port type of control has the advantage that it slightly increases the air vol- 
ume capacity of the carburetor with increasing altitude ; but the allowable 
reduction of velocity past the jet reaches a limit at about 20,000 feet and this 
type of control is, therefore, not suitable for extremely high altitude service. 
The air port control also requires an increase in carburetor size which often 
prevents its use when space is limited, as, for instance, in the Vee of a 
twelve-cylinder engine. 

Altitude Mixture Control Range. — As previously stated, the air port 
altitude controls are designed with a range of correction to about 20,000 
feet, which means that with the control in the full lean position, the fuel 
flow is equivalent to that which would be obtained by the use of no control 
hut a fuel jet of 28 i^er cent less area. Similarly the float chamber suction 
type of control is made with a correction range of 25,000 feet, which is the 
ecjui valent of reducing the jet size 36 per cent. Tt will be obvious that the 
whole of this correction will only be available if the jet size is correct for 
ground operation. If a metering jet setting is selected which gives a mix- 
ture ten per cent richer than necessary on the ground, relying upon the alti- 
tude control to obtain the proper ground and low flying setting, obviously 
the remaining correction available for altitude use will be less than if the 
ground setting were obtained with a smaller jet and the altitude control 
full rich. The term “limit of altitude correction” refers to the maintenance 
of the “best setting,” or leanest mixture of maximum power. After the 
limit of altitude correction has been reached, the plane can ascend 6,000 to 
10,CXX) feet higher before the mi.xture will become so rich as to actually 
cause the motor to lose ])ower, although the fuel consumption will become 
unnecessarily high and the engine may run somewhat roughly. 

Float Chamber Suction Control. — The method by which this operates 
may be understood by consideration of Fig. 129 A, B and C. This simple 
carburetor has an air entrance, a fuel nozzle and a float chamber fuel sup- 
]>ly with two ojiciiings at the top, one connected to the same suction as the 
fuel nozzle and the other connected to a region of no suction, these connec- 
tions having valves, “B” and “A” respectively, which can be opened or 
closed. 

In Fig. 129 A, if the valve “B” be closed and the valve “A” wide open, 
there is the ordinary and usual condition of carburetor action, with suction 
on the jet, and no suction, but simply atmospheric pressure, on the float 
chamber. This condition exists when the mixture control is in the full rich 
position. If, as shown in Fig. 129 B, the valve “B” w^ere open and valve 
’A” closed, no fuel would discharge, because the suction being the same on 
cither side of the metering jet, there w^ould be no reason for the fuel to flow 
through it, and the fuel would simply take the level shown. There would, 
of course, be suction above the fuel in the float chamber, which w^ould tend 
to draw more fuel through the needle ojiening “D,” but provided the float 
were sufficiently large, the valve “E” will hold shut and maintain the level 
in the float chamber at the normal height. This corresponds to the extreme 
“lean” condition that could be obtained with this type of control, in which 
there would be no fuel flowing at all. In actual construction, the suction 
connection is taken from a location of lower suction, as shown by the dotted 
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lines, so that with the valve “A” entirely shut some fuel will flow. This 
condition usually corresponds to a correction of 30,000 feet altitude. Fig. 
129 C shows how an intermediate condition may be obtained. If the cocks 
'‘A” and “B” be partially open the pressure in the float chan^ber will not be 
equal to the full suction on the jet, nor will it be atmospheric pressure, but 
somewhere between, depending upon the relative openings at “A” and “B.” 
The rate of fuel discharge will consequently be between those of Fig. 129 
A and B. And so long as “A” and “IV’ are left in one position, the pressure 
in the float chamber will always be the same percentage of the suction at 
“F” regardless of how the suction at “F” may vary, so that the action of 
any setting is uniform at all working speeds. 

In these carburetors the desired range of control is so limited that the 
valve “B” may be dispensed with, a small hole of fixed size being used 
instead, while the total regulation is accomplished by motion of the valve 
“A.” In order that the action of the control be not sensitive, the closure 
of the valve must be rapid at first and then more gradual and this is ob- 
tained by the use of a jieculiarly shaped flat disc valve working upon an 
elongated opening or slot. (See Fig. 129 D.) The construction of the 
assembly is shown on Fig. 121. A spring performs the double function of 
holding the control valve to its seat and of producing enough friction to 
keep the altitude control lever from vibrating. In all new models having 
this type of control, the control valve is made an integral part of the car- 
buretor, except on the model NA-L5 as used on the J^iberty twelve-cylinder 
engine. In this case, one control valve is used for two carburetors, the 
valve drawing air from the rear air stack and delivering it to a manifold 
pipe leading to the top of the float chamber of each carburetor. 

Air Port Control. — The construction of the air port or auxiliary air type 
of control is shown in Fig. 129 E. As can be easily seen, this type of con- 
trol operates to introduce air which does not pass through the carburetor 
venturi tube, to the engine manifold. The air is taken from the carburetor 
inlet and enters the carburetor barrel just above the venturi tube. As ex- 
plained elsewhere the effect of this is to lower the suction in the venturi 
tube. On some models a screen with vertical perforations is used to admit 
the air equally all around the carburetor barrel and also to permit fuel to 
drain down the intake passage without finding its -way into the air port 
chamber, which might take place with low engine speeds at low altitudes 
when the air port valve is closed. 

Combined Air Port and Float Suction Control. — On the NA-S4 car- 
buretor for the Lawrance Radial engines, a combination of the two types 
of controls has been used. The float vent, which determines the pressure 
existing in the float chamber, is located in the air port passageway on the 
atmospheric side of the valve. When the valve is closed, there is substan- 
tially atmospheric pressure in the float chamber; as the valve is opened, the 
velocity past the fuel jet and the suction thereon are reduced and at the 
same time a certain degree of suction, due to the air velocity through the 
air port passage, is placed on the float chamber. This method combines 
both types of controls and gives a gradual action, increases the air capacity 
at high speeds, and does not reduce the velocity past the jet to undesirable 
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limits at high altitude. It will be noted that all of the control methods men- 
tioned preserve the automaticity of the mixture range ; that is, any given 
setting of the control reduces the suction on the jet l)y the same percentage 
at all engine speeds. Since the delivery of the jet l)ears a constant ratio to 
the suction, any given setting of the control has a substantially uniform 
effect upon the mixture at all engine s])ec(ls during which the main jet is 
in operation. Neither of these types of controls affects the idling jet opera- 
tion. 

Location of Float Chamber Atmospheric Vents. — The pressure of the 
propeller blast is often an appreciable percentage of the difference in pres- 
sures in the carburetor causing fuel flow and it is very important that what- 
ever pressure disturbance is caused by the j)ropcller blast should operate 
equally on both sides of the fuel metering jet. so that the fuel flow will be 
responsive only to the difference in pressures resulting from the flow of air 
through the carburetor. To insure this condition, the float vents and control 
openings, in all the ty])es of controls referred to, are brought to the air 
entrance of the carburetor. Any pressure disturbance resulting from the 
propeller blast or forward motion of the ship is thereby balanced equally 
on the float chamber and on the fuel jet. Whatever slight depression may 
exist in the air entrance is transmitted to the float chamber and for this 
reason a manometer connected to the float chamber during dynamometer 
test may show some depression with either type of control in the full rich 
position. 

The “S” Series. — The single barrel vertical carburetor is made in twelve 
models ranging in size from inches to and including inches, as fol- 
lows : 

54 NA-S5A NA-S6 NA-S7 NA-S8 

NA-S5B NA-S6B NA-S7A NA-S8J 

NA-S6C NA-S7B 

NA-S6D 

In addition there is a large single barrel model, the NA-S12. 

Fig. 130 A, showing an NA-.S6 carburetor is tyincal of these models. 
They are all similar in general construction, having the float chamber on 
one side of the barrel but differ in details. The NA-S4, the smallest made, 
has a combination air jiort and back suction type of mixture control and the 
lever type of idle adjustment. The NA-S5A is similar to the NA-S4 except 
that the mixture control is of the back suction type. The NA-S5B is iden- 
tical with the NA-S5A except for the position of the throttle shaft, which is 
perpendicular to the axis of the float chamber instead of parallel as in the 
NA-S5A. 

The 2j4-inch single carburetor, due to various demands, has been made 
in four models as listed above. The NA-S6 has the air port control and 
variable air bleed idle adjustment. The NA-S(>B has a back suction mix- 
ture control instead of the air port. The NA-.S6C differs from the NA-S6 
only in having the throttle shaft at right angles to the float chamber axis 
instead of parallel. The NA-S6D differs from the NA-S6 in having the 
lever type of idle adjustment instead of the variable air bleed. The NA-S7 
is a reproduction of the NA-S6 in a size one-quarter inch larger. The 
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NA-S7A is identical with the NA-S7 except that it has the lever type of idle 
adjustment. The NA-S7B has the throttle shaft at right angles to the float 
chamber axis but otherwise is the same as the NA-S7A. The NA-S8 is 
similar to the NA-S6 except that it has the back suction type of mixture 
control and lever type idle adjustment. The NA-S8J shown at Fig. 130 B 
is a special model of the NA-S8 for use primarily on air-cooled radial en- 
gines with a supercharger or rotary distributor, and has an oil-jacketed 
throttle half to jirevent the formation of ice. Internallv it is essentially 
the same as the NA-.S8 but the throttle position is at right angles to that 



Fig. 130. — Illustration Showing Various Types of Stromberg Aircraft Engine Car- 
buretors of the NA Series. 

oi the NA-S8 and the fuel inlet, idle adjustment, mixture control valve and 
air bleed are in different locations. The NA-S12 is a 3;Vpinch carburetor 
with two float chambers and two discharge nozzles. The two floats, one 
on each side of the barrel, are connected together and o])crate on a single 
needle valve. The mixture control is the back suction type and the idle is 
the lever type. 

Stromberg NA-R Series Carburetors. — A line of single barrel carburetors 
designed especially for radial air-cooled engines, has been developed by the 
.Stromberg Motor Devices Co. These carburetors, designated as the NA-R 
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models, incorporate several features now in use on other Stromherg types. 
Included in these features are an economizer, a mechanically operated 
pump and a mixture control, which on the new model is of the needle valve 
type. Nominal barrel sizes (T the new models range from 1)/. inches to 3 
inches and designation is in accord with standard S.A.IC practice. The 
lower halves of the NA-R4 and NA-R5 sizes are so arranged that either of 
two types of throttle half may be used, one with the throttle shaft parallel 
to the fore and aft centerline of the float chamber and the other with the 
shaft perpendicular to this centerline. Manifold flanges of the lJ/> inches 
and 1L4 inches sizes (3 and 4) are of the S.A.IL standard two bolt 
type, w'hcrcas the larger sizes arc of the square two bolt type. Intake 
flanges for the ai>phcation of air cleaners or heaters are ])rovided. Throttle 
and mixture controls have in most cases been designated so that the levers 
may be mounted in any position and overall dimensions have been made 
as small as jiossible. Float mechanisms, which are of the hinge type, are 
large enough to ojierate satisfactorily with fuel as sujiplied under pressure 
from a fuel i)ump or by gravity only and the float chambers have suflicient 
capacity and ])roper location of jet feed ])assages to insure smooth engine 
operati(jn during maneuvers. 



t'ig. 130D. — Illustration of New Series NA-R Stromberg Aircraft Engine Carburetors. 

Adjustments are provided on the throttle sto]) and on the idling system 
lor regulating the (luality of the mixture at idling siieed. ^lain and econo- 
mizer jets are of the fixed orifice type. 4'he float chamber is vented to the 
•nr intake. E'loats are of brass with a reinforcing strut through the center 
and those in the 2 inch, inch and 3 inch models are flat on the top reduc- 
>ng overall weight of the carburetors. The main metering system is of the 
plain tube tyjie with an air bleed to the main wall, ^’he main discharge 
nozzle and well construction has been sim])lified, one piece being used 
instead of the three pieces in other models. 1'he idle metering system is 
*»f the standard Stromberg ty])e. 'fhe economizer of the 2 Ej inch and 3 
inch sizes consists of a needle which is held off its seat at full throttle by a 
forked lever fitted on one end of the throttle shaft. Pirectly below this 
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seat is a metering jet of the fixed orifice type which accurately meters the 
fuel passing from the float chamber through the economizer needle seat 
to the main discharge nozzle. As the throttle is closed the operating lever 
alh)ws a spring to scat the economizer needle thus shutting ofT the flow of 
fuel through the economizer system. 'This permits the use of a rich mix- 
ture at full throttle and a lean mixUire throughout tlie cruising range of 
speeds. 

A pump operated by the throttle is provided to furnish a rich mix- 
ture for acceleration. 'This consists of an inverted cylinder having a stem 
at the upper end whicli is operated by the throttle. AVithin the cylinder 
is a piston mounted on a hollow stud screwed into the mam body casting. 
The upper end of this stud is shaj)ed like a small i)oi)pet valve wdth 
several holes in the wide face of the valve leading into the center h(de. 
The valve seat is in the piston which is held nj) against the valve by a 
spring. The center hole of the stud ctninects w'ith a ]>assage leading to 
the main discharge nozzle. The wdiole assembly is mounted in the float 
chamber so that when the throttle is closed and the cylinder in top 
position the space within the cylinder is filled with fuel. As the throttle 
is opened rapidly the cylinder is moved down and the pressure of the 
fuel above the piston forces it down thus opening the valve so that fuel 
under pressure is forced out the main discharge nozzle. As the throttle 
is closed fuel is drawn into the cylinder through the clearance space 
between the piston and cylinder. This arrangement of filling the cylinder 
provides automatic regulation of the fuel charge dejiendmg upon the 
speed of throttle oi)ening. I'or engines re(|uiring a large accelerating 
charge for cold weather oiieration, a restriction or reducer may be used 
during warm weather operation. 

The Double Models. — The double or tvvu:)-barrel series of carburetors 
includes varied models, the ‘‘13” having the float chamber to the rear of the 
two barrels, which are side by side, the “U” in which the two barrels are 
separated by the float chamber whose center is ap])roximately on a line be- 
tween the centers of the barrels, the “Y” with the float chamber divided, 
part being in front and part in the rear of the two barrels wdiich are side 
by side, and the “L,” or inverted type, wdth the float chamber in the rear, 
in wdiich the air and mixture flow^ are dowmward through the carburetor. 

The model NA-D5 (see Fig. 130 C) has a back suction tyi)e of mixture 
control and an adjustable air bleed idle. The NA-ZD5 is a special dirigible 
carburetor wdiose outstanding feature is an oversize float to withstand large 
pressure heads. It has the back suction type of mixture control and lever 
idle adjustment. 

The “LI” series, of which the NA-U5 and NA-U6T, as shown in Fig. 
131 A and B, are tyincal, includes the NA-U5, NA-UO, NA-U6A and NA- 
U6T. The NA-U5 and NA-U6T have the back suction type of mixture 
control and lever type idle adjustment. The NA-U6 has the air port type 
of control and variable air bleed type of idle adjustment. The NA-U6A 
is in general the same as the NA-U6 excejit that it embodies an automatic 
mixture control of the back suction type operated by an aneroid. 

A few special models of the NA-U67 called the NA-UT3 have been built. 
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They are the same as the NA-U6T except that the barrel is % inch larger 
or 2%(i inches in diameter. 

The “Y” model (sec Fig. 131 D) is designed to be used where space, and 
especially width, is limited and still retain the advantages of the “U” type 
carburetor as regards float chamber action. The float chamber is divided, 
part being in front and part in rear and each section has a small float. The 



Fig. 131. — Illustration Showing Various Types of Stromberg Double Carburetors for 

Aircraft Engines. 

floats, however, are rigidly connected together so that their action is that 
of a single unit. The float chamber bowls are connected at the bottom by 
a small tube. The model NA-Y5 has a back suction tyi)e of mixture control 
and a lever type idle adjustment. The NA-Y5A is the same as the NA-Y5 
except that the mixture control is more powerful. The NA-Y6 and NA-Y7 
are reproductions of the NA-Y5 in larger sizes. The NA-Y5, NA-Y5A and 
NA-Y6 have throttle shafts running from front to rear and geared together 
while the NA-Y7 has a single throttle shaft running from side to side. 

The ‘T^,” or inverted type, built only in the two-inch size, differs in con- 
‘^truction from all other models. (See Fig. 131 C.) Special adaptations of 
wells, idle tubes, discharge nozzles, etc., have been required. The float 
t^hamber is in the rear of the two barrels which are side by side. The car- 
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buretors provide a inounting i)ad on the float chamber for a mixture control 
valve which operates on the back suction principle. Where two carburetors 
are used i)er engine, only one valve is necessary for the two carburetors, the 
float chambers being balanced on each other. The idle is of the adjustable 
air bleed type. 

QUKSTION.S I'OR RKVIKW 

1 Wluit are llie rcr|iiiroiiicnts for a firing iiiivturr" 

I What is the cTlect of valve overlap on mixture? 

3. What causes a “hlowhack” in carburetor 

4. How does a V^entun lube work? 

5. Why inusl diherent carburetors be used on cnj^incs of different make? 

(). Describe air bleed principle of Stroinberj; aircraft cai buretors 

7 What is the .Striunbcrj? act eleratinj^ system? 

8. What is the influence of various flying maneuvers ou .Slri'inberR float action’^ 
What the difference hctweeii a “mam” jet and an “idhii)^” jet'^ 

10 Desen' ‘ StromberK idlinj? jet system. 

11 Mow 1 altitude mixture ccmtrol secured on Stromberj^ carburetors" 

\2. What the difference between float chamber suction and air i)ort control" 

Kl Why a ' douhle and triple outlets necessarv *" 

14. Why a c float chamber atmospheric vents ined* 

l.S. What the difference between a Stromberg NASO and a NAUO." 
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CORRECT SETTING FOR STROMBERG CARBURETORS 
INTAKE MANIFOLDS— AIR HEATERS— FUEL FILTERS 

Determination of Carburetor Setting — Determining Venturi Size — Determining Main 
Metering Jet Size — Changing Accelerating Well Bore — Carburetor Settings^In- 
stallation of Stromberg Carburetors — Installing on Engine — Starting Procedure 
— Routine Inspection in Airplane — Complete Inspection and Overhaul — Bench 
Inspection — Construction of Metering Jets — Calibration of Metering Jets — Intake 
Manifold Design and Construction — Compensating for Various Atmospheric 
Temperatures— The Wright J 5 Air Stove — Installation of Pratt and Whitney 
“Wasp** Mixture Heaters — Utility of Fuel Strainers. 

Determination of Carburetor Setting. — 'fhe detcrniinatiun of a fully cor- 
rect carburetor setliufr and specification involves the use of both a dyna- 
inometer setu]) and an airplane installation. With the dynamometer it 
should be pt)ssiblc to vary the speed and load as desired, and provision 
should be made for obtaining accurate readings of power, fuel consumption 
and manifold vacuum. A carl)urctor setting is nev^er considered as definitely 
correct until it has been thoroughly checked by airplane operation. It has 
usually been ff)und that any discrepancy between the dynamometer and 
airjdane performance occurs at the lower s])eeds. Where a dynamometer 
IS not available, a propeller or torcjue stand can be used as a substitute, 
but the setting obtained should not be considered as final. 

In obtaining a setting and sjiecification, the first step is to determine the 
air capacity necessary for maximum power (or for power desired in case 
less than maximum is to be used), by selection of the proper size venturi 
tube. Following this, the ])ro])er size metering jet should be ascertained. 
The idle adjustment should then be made at the lowest sjieeds, after which 
the idle intermediate range should be made correct. In excejitional cases 
it may be found necessary to change the accelerating well bore or the main 
jet air bleed from those initially furnished by the factory. These changes 
should not be made unless found to be necessary after the venturi and main 
jet size have been determined and fuel consumption readings obtained over 
I be whole running range. 

A preliminary estimate of the venturi size may be made as follows: 
With one carburetor feeding three or fewer cylinders, the area of the space 
around the discharge jet at the venturi throat .should ecpial the piston dis- 
placement in cubic inches of one cylinder //mr.v the approximate maximum 
revolutions per minute dhndcd by 133,000. With one carburetor feeding four 
(jr more cylinders, the area around the fuel discharge jet at the venturi 
throat should equal the piston displacement of all cylinders times the ap- 
proximate maximum revolutions per minute divided by 480,000. The average, 
main metering jet orifice diameter is about .05 that of the venturi diameter. 
In making the dynamometer setup, the same care should be taken to see 
that the installation is correctly made as for an airplane installation. 

Determining Venturi Size. — ^The venturi tube should be large enough 
to give the engine full power but there is no advantage in having it larger 
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than this. The restricting influence of the venturi tube on the air passing 
through it may be measured by the suction existing in the manifold just 
above the carburetor with throttle full open. This is the manifold vacuum 
and should be carefully distinguished from the carburetor vacuum which 
is the vacuum existing at the throat of the venturi. With four or more 
cylinders pulling, maximum power will usually be obtained when the mani- 

STROMRERG AIRCRAFT CARBURETORS 


ModrI 

No 

of 

Bbls 

Bbl 
])ia , 

III 

T.M>€' 

ol 

RariKc 

of 

'eiitiii I 

.Si/cs 
*osmhle, 
T>ia . 

1 nches 

Mivliir* 

Control 

t>im 

Adjust. 

Tvpe 

Throttle 

.Shaft 

I Ji lection 
with 

Float 

Chanibei 

Axis 

Air 

Intake 

Flange 

.Shape 

C arbu- 
retor 
Weight, 
Pounds 

NA-S-4 

1 

MU 

4-l)oll 

S A K 


All Poll 
and 
Back 
Suction 


I’aialhl 

Elliptical 


NA-S5A 

1 

2A 

4-l)olt 

s A i<: 


Back 

Suction 

Level 

Paialhl 

Round 

7 1) 

NA S5B 

1 

2A 

4 -holt 

S A K 

i‘4-l?li 

Back 

Suction 

1 .ever 

1 * 1 1 pciidicular 

Round 

7 fJ 

NA-S6 

1 

2t^« 

4-holt 

S A E 

1 >6 -2 ft 

All INirl 

An Bleed 

P.iialkl 

Kllijitical 

7 7 

NA-S6B 

1 

2i’o 

4-l)olt 

S A K 

1 

Back 

Suction 

An Bleed 

Pai.illrl 

Round 

7 3 

NA-SfiC 

1 

2i’d 

4-holt 

S A E 

1 1^2 ft 

Air Port 

Air Bleed 

Pc rpnidiciilar 

Elliptical 

7.7 

NA-S6D 

1 

2-h 

4 holt 

S A E 

m-ift 

A 1 1 Poi t 

Level 

I’arallcl 

Elliptical 

7 7 

NA-S7 

1 

2n 

4 holt 

S A K 

ih 2ii 

Air P 

Air Bit*ed 

]*.uallcl 

Elliptical 

8 3 

NA-S7A 

1 

2U 

4-ht(lt 

S A E 

14^ 214 

All Pori 

Lever 

]*ai.illel 

Elliptical 

8 3 

NA-S7B 

1 

2{k 

4 -holt 

S A E 

in 2^ 

All Port 

1 .ever 

Perpe ndicular 

Elliptical 

8 3 

NA-S8 

1 

218 

4 iKilt 

S A. E 

154-2^^ 

Back 

Suction 

l.ever 

J'aialler 

Round 

7 8 

NA-SSJ 

1 

218 

4 -holt 

S A E 
with 
Studs 

1‘'8-2«4 

Back 

Suction 

l.evei 

l*crpendiciilar 

Round 

8.9 

NA-S12 

1 

in 

4-holt 

Special 

2 -1^-3 ft 


Lc 

both bowls 

Jncgula 

liTiT 

NA-D5 

“ 2 ” 

2A 

0-holl 

.Special 

114-iH 


An Bleed 

Pel jiciidiciilar 

Round 

9 o' 

NA^bS 

2 

■'2^ 

6-hnlt 

.Special 


Back 

Lever 

I^ri pciidicular 

Round 

~8'P 

NA-U5 


2^ 

J-4-holl 

S A E 

ih-iH 


Lever 

Periiendicular 

•^Irregular 


NA-LS 

“ 2 


6-holt 
.Slice uil 

1 

Back 

Air Bleed 

Pci peiidiculai 

Irregulai 

'~9~4r 

NA-YS 

2 ^ 

2~h~ 

4 -holt 
Special 


Back 

Suction 

Level 

Pcrjiencliculai 
both how It) 

Irregular 

~8.4 

NA-Y5A 

”2 

2ft" 

4 bolt 
.Special 

I'A-iH 


l.evei 

Pel pendiculai 
both howls 

Irregular 

“ 8 4“ 

NA-Y6 

2 


4-holt 

Special 


Hack 

Suction 

Air Bleed 

Pcrpendiculat 
both howls 

Irregular 

^8“ 

NA-Y7 


2H 

6 -bo It 
Special 

Th-2A 

Suction 

Lever 

“Pataller 
both howls 

Irregulai 

'9.5 


2 

2ft 

i-4-holl 

Special 

TH-2ft 


Air Bleed 

Perpendicular 

irregulai 

TXT’ 

NA-U6A 

2 

2ft 

2-4-holt 

.Special 

t n 2 ft' 

Auto 

Back 

Suction 

Air Bleed 

Pei pciidicular 

Irregular 

T4.S 

NA-U6T 

~~2 ' 

2“iV“ 

2- 4-holt 
.Special 

'lH-2ft 

Suction 

Lever 

Perpendicular 

Irregular 

“ST" 

NA-U6T3 

2 

2 ft 

2 -4-boll 
Special 

lH-2% 

Back 

Suction 


Perpendiculai 

Irregular 

8.8 

•Some 

carburetors of this model 

have been furnished with an air scoop having 

a circular 

entrance, 


and weiffhinK 1.5 lb. 
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MAIN METERING JET SIZE 

fold vacuum is about inches mercury or 15 inches water; with one car- 
buretor feeding: three cylinders, the maximum manifold suction for maxi- 
mum power will be a1u>iit % inch mercury or lljZ inches water. In mak- 
ing these measurements, it should be borne in mind that closing the throttle 
will greatly increase the manifold suction and a suction gauge, if of the 
"‘U" tube type, should be protected against emptying into the manifold 
when the throttle is so closed. Whde checking the venturi tube size, a fuel 
metering jet that is kiKnvii to be adequately large should be used and the 
best mixture setting obtained with the altitude mixture control. 

Determining Main Metering Jet Size. — Experience has shown that 
satisfactory results are obtained when the engine is tested with the relative 



Fig. 132. — Typical Fuel Consumption Curves of Stromberg Aircraft Carburetors. 
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speeds and loads of propeller load ; that is. starting from the contemplated 
normal speed at full load, the torque should be decreased as the square of 
the speed. With an engine of average mechanical efficiency, a uniform 
mixture of fuel and air would give the specific fuel consumption of the 
curve “A,"’ Fig. 132. Actually, advantage is taken of the fact that the mix- 
ture furnished at part throttle can be much leaner than that required for 
maximum power and curves of fuel consumption as “B” and “C” are ob- 
tained. Different points on the mixture range are controlled by different 
elements of the carburetor as shown in Fig. 132. From about half speed 
up, the mixture ])ro])ortion is controlled mainly by the size of the metering 
jet and, of course, by the altitude mixture control. Below half speed the 
mixture is controlled by the idling air bleed and at extreme idling by the set- 
ting of the idling discharge jet, according to the amount of its semicircular 
slot which shows above the throttle. On earlier models, as previously ex- 
jdained, the idling discharge jet was set at the Stronilierg factory and the 
idling adjustment accom])bshcd by a ta])er needle valve working on the 
idling air bleed. On most of the later models, the idling air bleed is set by 
idugs drilled in different sizes and the lower idling adjustment accompHshefl 
by rotating the idling discharge jet to bring more or less of its semicircular 
opening above the throttle. To find the ])ro])er size metering jet, reduce 
the jet size until the i)C)wer begins to drop off with indications of a lean mix- 
ture. The ]>roi)er size is the next larger one to that which showed the first 
slight dro]) in jiower. When the ]u*oper jet size is obtained, the engine will 
be fairly sensitive to the use of the altitude mixture control, beginning to 
show lean and lose power with a small motion of the control lever and thi> 
can be used as a check. 

The throttle or throttles should next be closed to give the ininimuiu 
idling s])eed and the idling adjustment made. At this time care should be 
taken that the throttle openings are synchronized to the e.xtent that the 
exhausts of the cylinders fed by the different carburetors are of approxi- 
mately equal temperature. Care should also be taken that there are no 
leaks in the intake manifold sx stem either at the flange connections or at 
packed telescojung joints. A fairly rich idling mixture is usually desired. 
After the idling adjiistuicnt is made, the throttle should be opened to give 
an engine speed under propeller load about KX3 revolutions less than half 
the normal maximum speed. This is just below the jioint the main dis- 
charge jet comes into action and the mixture is best controlled here by 
change of the idling air bleed, a smaller air bleeder making the mixture 
richer and a larger one leaner. The setting should be such as to give a 
fairly rich mixture as this is the speed usually used in the field for warm- 
ing up the engine. On the variable air bleed type of idling adjustment the 
air bleed size is not fixed and the action in this range will have to be set 
as a compromise with the action at minimum idling speed. With the nor- 
mal type accelerating well nozzle, change in the idling adjustment or idling 
air bleed should not affect the mixture range very far above half engine 
speed. 

When three or fewer cylinders draw from one carburetor barrel, there 
are intervals of time during which no intake valves are open, resulting in 
strongly marked pulsations of suction. Under these conditions the mixture 
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tends to lie richer at wide open throttle and full speed than when the 
throttle is jiartly closed as the closed throttle somewhat dampens the effect 
of the pulsations as transmitted to the carhuretor jets. A mixture curve, 
♦herefore, tends to differ from the curve given hy the same carhuretor on 
a four cylinder engine, in that it grows ])erccptihly rich at full throttle, as 
^hown in Fig. 132. As a means of regulating this amount of richness, the 
Pulsation Control Accelerating well nozzle is used. With this, advantage 
Ls taken of the fact that at wide open throttle the How through the idling 
>\stem reverses and instead of fuel going through the idling nozzle as at 
low s])eeds, air is drawn hack through the idling air bleed and through 
ilie idling metering jet into the main jet system. I'y using a reduced o])en- 
ing in the jnilsalion control accelerating well nozzle, this action of air 
flowing in the jet is made to give a leaner mixture than when the air does 
not so flow, the extent of leanne.ss (lejieiidmg iijion the amount the jiulsation 
(i)ntrol nozzle is reduced in size. 

When the jnilsation control nozzle is used, a metering jet size to give the 
Ciirrect mixture from half sliced up to wuthin 100 revolutions of full load 
should he determined. At full load the desired mixture should he obtained 
by selection of the jirojiei size pulsation contn)! accelerating well nozzle. 
The low s])eed idling adjustment and idling air bleed adjustment should 
then he made as described above. A verv considerable change in the size 
of the idling air bleed may have some slight effect upon the jnilsation 
('oiitrol nozzle si/e necessary 

Changing Accelerating Well Bore. — It may sometimes occur that when 
a considerably larger venturi is jilaced in the carburetor than that wdiich 
\\as sent from the* factory, and the projier mam metering jet size deter- 
mined for full sjieed, as the sjieed is decreased four to six hundred revolu- 
iions, the mixture becomes rich. Tins may well be shown by the fact that 
the mixture can be made much leaner by use of the altitude mixture 
control w'lthout affecting the engine o])eratinn. This is an indication that 
ihe bore of the accelerating well is too small and should be enlarged about 
in the same jiroportion as was the venturi area. It will be noted that for 
structural reasons the fuel jiassage in the main discharge system is made 
in two ])arts and the ipiper bore is the accelerating well bore. Enlarging 
the accelerating wh’11 bore w ill jiennit the use of a smaller metering jet 
and will bring the ujiper half of the speed range more nearly uniform as 
lo mixture. 

In general, decreasing the size of the main air bleed has the same effect 
as enlarging the accelerating wndl bore but the action is much less pro- 
nounced and such large changes are necessary that it is jireferable to work 
w 1 th the accelerating w'ell bore. 

Carburetor Setting. — Below' are listed some typical carburetor settings 
lliat have been used on some of the more common engines. It should be 
understood that these are not furnished as the correct settings w'hich are 
given in the individual engine instruction books. ITow’Cver, where the 
orrect setting is not know n and it is desired to make a carburetor installa- 
‘on, they may be used as temporary expedients and will probably give 
^itisfactfiry engine operation. 
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Installation of Stromberg Carburetors. — There are many factors in- 
volved in proper carburetor operation in service which cannot be cared for 
in the carburetor design alone. A recognition of the requirements regarding 
tanks, fuel lines, freezing in the manifolds above the carburetors and the 
effect of rai>id acceleration, including catapulting, must be had if the car 
buretor installation in an air])lane is to be successful. The tanks and fuel 
lines must be so located that there is no tendency for an air lock to form 
between the tanks and the carburetor and obstruct the fuel flow. Fig. 133 
shows how a seemingly simple installation can contain the factors necessary 
for the formation of an air lock which could i)revent the flcnv of any fuel 

TYPICAL .STROMBERG CARBURETOR .SETTINGS 


Carhiiretor 

Model 

Engine 

Main 

Metering 

JK 

Drill 

Size 

Venturi 

T ubc 
lliameter, 
Inches 

Main 

Air 

Bleed 

Drill 

Size 

Float 

Level 

Inches 

Below 

Parting 

Surface 

Mi'-'cellaneons 

NA-S4 

Wnglit 
Lavvrance L-4 
(J cylinder) 

49 


.SO 


Pulsation control 

nozzle 

NA-S4 

W'nglit 
Lawrance J-1 
(9 cylinder) 

47 

1 iV 

50 ' 

m 


NA-US 

Wnglit E-4 

47 

iH 

49 



NA-D.S 

Wright E-3 

44 


50 



NA-Y5 and 
NA-Y5A 

C'nrtiss U-li 

"■■■'45 

■ iir 

■49 

U' 1 


NA-L5A 

Liberty 

'~44 



1 1 'fl 

Air bleed fixed 

NA-SO and 
NA-S()C 

U. S. W-IA 

48 

IV^T 

”45"” 

l->4 


NA-U6 

Wnglit H 

11-2 and H-3 

42 

113 

49 

VA 


NA-U6t 

\V right T-3 

"'"an 

2.V. 

49 

V/j 

This IS revised set- 
ting and goes with 
T^o-inch well bore 
anil No. 49 idle aii 
bleed. 


from the tank to the carburetor. As is well known, the vaporizing of fuel 
is only accomplished through the taking u]) by the fuel of a considerable 
quantity of heat. This heat is taken from the sjiace immediately above 
the carburetor. Unless heat is .supjflied to this s])ace, the temperature 
drops to a very low value and, besides the interference with vaporization, 
ice will form under certain atmos])heric conditions. This ice formation con- 
stitutes a serious danger. The manifolds should be well heated, particularly 
above the carburetor and preferably throughout their length. Hot water, 
exhau.st gas or oil may be used for this puqwse. It is often beneficial, 
especially for Avintcr or cold weather operation and w^here the inlet mani- 
folds of the engine are of excessive length, to heat the inlet air passing to 
the carburetor. 
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Rapid airplane accelerations, with the consequent fuel displacements 
and changes of level, are often greater than that of gravity and this is 
particularly true in the case of catapulting. The carburetors are so de- 
signed that even with these changes of level, fuel will continue to flow 
from the metering jets at the instant of acceleration. To continue func- 
tioning, however, the fuel supply to the carburetors must continue as 
normally and for this to be accomplished the locations of the tanks, fuel 
lines and carburetor must be so related that, with these conditions exist- 
ing, the natural tendency of flow is to the carburetor and not away from it. 



Fig. 133. — Showing How a Vapor Lock in Fuel Line from a Gravity Tank can Pre- 
vent Flow of Fuel to the Carburetor. The Height of the Fuel Column at the Left 
Just Balances that of Fuel Column at the Right, Giving Equilibrium Without Flow. 

Installing on Engine. — Before mounting the carl)uretor on the engine, 
it should be thoroughly checked to see that all screws, plugs, bolts, etc., 
are “safetied” with lock washers, cotter keys or safety wire. Make 
certain that the proper manifold flange gaskets are in place. A typical 
installation is shown at Fig. 134, which shows the rear vie>v of a Wright 
Whirlwind engine. This view also shows the mixture distribution and 
manifolding system, and incorporation of oil cooler with lower manifold. 

The throttle discs should be examined closely to see that they fit se- 
curely in the barrels and if there is more than one disc to a carburetor a 
careful check should be made to see that they are perfectly synchronized. 
The action of the engine at minimum speeds depends to a large extent 
upon the synchronization of the throttles. The discs should never be 
hammered as this obviates any possibility of securing a fit. The flanges 
should be pulled tightly together. If more than one carburetor is used 
per engine, the throttles of the carburetors should be carefully synchro- 
nized with each other. This is usually done by adjusting the throttles 
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so that they are in exactly the same relative position at extreme closed 
throttle, making certain that the throttle stop has not interfered with the 
seating of the discs in the barrels. For an airplane installation the cockpit 
control rcxls should then be connected to the cf)rresponding levers on the 
carburetors. After connection these should be carefully gone over to see 
that the full limit of trave? is obtained for each lever and that the levers 
move in the proper direction as indicated in the cc^kpit. 'bhe fuel and 
drain lines before being connected to the carburetor should be flushed 
out to make cc^rtain that the flow is free. 



Fig. 134 . — Rear View of Wright “Whirlwind” Engine, Showing Installation of Strom- 
berg Aircraft Carburetor of the Triple Outlet Form Attached to Combined Oil Cooler 

and Induction Manifold. 

Starting Procedure. — Hefore starting the engine for the first time, it 
is better to set the idling adjustments well toward the “rich” position to 
make certain that the engine secures sufficient fuel. To start the engine, 
close the throttle and turn the propeller in the forward or running direc- 
tion through three or four complete revolutions. Open throttle slightly 





ENC;iNE STARTING PROCEDURE 


and try with hand starting magneto or, if the engine is not provided with 
this magneto, "pull through” l»y hand in the usual manner. If the engine 
(Iocs not start, close the throttle and turn the propeller again by hand 
through one or two revcdnlions. Try the hand magneto. The wells in 
these carburetors are of the self-priming type and there is a possibility, 
especially in warm weather, of getting the engine in the so-called “loaded 
up” condition. ’^Jdierefore, do not continue to turn the engine forward 
with the throttle closed if it has failed to start but ojien the throttle and 
iiirn the engine backward for three or four revolutions. Then close the 
throttle to the starting jiosition, turn forward once or twice and try. If 
nl any time, it is desired not to use the self-priming action of the car- 
buretor, this can be done by opening the throttle about a third of its total 
movement, h'or starting with an electric starter, the throttle should be 
closed until the starter has turned the engine over through three or four 
revolutions, then work throttle by alternately opening to about mid posi- 
tion and closing, until engine starts. 

After the engine has started, it should be allowed to become completely 
"warmed up.” If this is not done, any adjustments made will be useless. 
AVhen the engine is thoroughly warm the minimum speed oi)eration 
should be made satisfactory 'Fins is done liy means of the idling adjust- 
ments and the throttle sto]^ screws which regulate the minimum throttle 
ojiening. It will generally be found that the best operation is obtained 
\uth an idling mixture amply rich. Care should be taken though to see 
that it is not too rich so that the engine "lopes” or "loads u])” when idled 
f<»r a long jienod of time. A good indication of a too rich idling mixture 
IS the ojieration of the cylinders on an eight stroke cycle; that is, they 
will fire only once for every two openings of the exhaust valve. 'The next 
^tep is to try the engine ojieration over the wdiole range by gradually 
opening the throttle so that the engine speed increases by increments of 
about \00 r.p.m. On carburetors with an adjustable air bleed idle, it may 
sometimes be found that there is a slig'ht "flat spot” at around 700-900 
r j).m. This can usually be remedied by use of the idling adjustments. 
If this is done, the engine should be immediately brought back to idling 
s])eed to see that the operation here is still satisfactory. The acceleration 
should th(‘n be tried by rapidly opening the throttle from dilTerent engine 
sjieeds over the range from extreme idling to 600 or 700 r.p.m. Test 
Ihe ()})eration of the mixture control by o]>ening the throttle and allowdng 
the engine to come to full speed and then mo\ing the control slowly in 
th.e “lean” direction. If the engine S])eed is greatly reduced, the control 
IS functioning jirojicrly. 

Routine Inspection in Airplane. — The carburetor strainer should be 
lusjiected after every flight to see that it is not clogged at any i)Iace and 
to clean out the accumulated foreign matter. In addition, a regular in- 
spection should be made of the feed and drain lines to see that they have 
a free flow. 'The controls should be thoroughly checked to see that they 
<lo not stick and that there is no lo.st motion. The carburetor should be 
examined, making certain that all safety wires, cotter keys, etc., are in place 
and that no parts have become loose. Then “run up” the engine as given 
under “Starting.” 
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Complete Inspection and Overhaul. — This should be done in any case 
where the exact condition of the carburetor is not known, where the car- 
buretor has been in service for a long period of time or where the carbure- 
tor action is known to l)e bad. The carburetor should be completely 
disassembled, removing all parts including the float mechanism, but ex- 
cepting the throttle valves whose condition can be observed in place. 
Also the idle discharge jets, on carburetors which have the air bleed idle 
adjustment, should not be disturbed because of the accuracy of adjustment 
required in replacement. If, however, these idle discharge jets have been 
accidentally disi)laccd the correct setting will be a])proximated when one- 
fourth of the half moon opening shows above the throttle valve (on mani- 
fold side), when same is entirely closed. 

It Avill be found that tapjnng the brass plugs lightly with a soft wood 
or horsehide mallet will aid greatly in their removal from the alumimun 
bod3\ Care should be taken that the carburetor is not injured. Wash 
the carburetor body and parts in ga.soline or its equivalent, using an air 
hose to blow through the ])assages and clean the (lilTerenl parts. Then 
examine all j^assages to see that they are clean, ^'o do this the carlmretor 
must be held to a good light or a flash light used. A gcjod method of 
making this examination which insures that no passages will be over- 
looked is to follow the flow of the fuel from the float chamber through 
the drilled holes, metering jets, wells and well tubes to both the main 
and idling discharges. Check the air bleed passages to see that they are 
clean. Check the metering jet and air bleed plug sizes against the sizes 
marked on the aluminum setting plate. See that the idling adjustments 
are correctly in place and that the throttle valves fit snugly in the barrels 
and are well synchronized. The later double models with parallel throttle 
shafts geared together have a means of adjustment to obtain accurate 
synchronization. One of the j^air of gear sectors is not ])inned to the shaft, 
but is clami)ed by means of a bolt and nut. Loosening this nut will allow 
the gear sector to be turned on the shaft and an adjustment secured. This 
adjustment should be carefully made, using a thin tissue ])aper of not 
over .003-inch thickness to check the fit between the throttle valve and 
the barrel. Move the float up and down to see that its movement is en- 
tirely free. Check the movement and condition of the mixture control 
valve. Thoroughly examine and check all the parts for wear or irregu- 
larities. Replace by new parts where necessary. Reassemble the lower 
half of the carburetor, using the instruction sheets furnished for the in- 
dividual model. 

Before installing the needle valve and seat, they should be checked for 
leakage by holding the needle point upward with the seat in place and 
filling the small space above the needle with gasoline. If leakage is evi- 
dent, the needle valve should be lapped in with crocus powder. If a good 
seat is not obtained after lapping, a new needle valve and seat should be 
used. It has been found in service that brass plugs screwed into aluminum 
have a tendency to stick or hold if they have been in place for a long period 
of time. This trouble can be obviated by the application of a thin coating 
of graphite oil paste to the threads of the plugs or other parts before 
screwing into place. The paste is made by mixing powdered graphite and 
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castor oil together to give a compound with a consistency such that it 
will just flow. Only a thin coaling should be applied and care must be 
taken to avoid forcing any of the mixture into the car])uretor. 

Checking Float Level. — After assembling the lower half of the car- 
buretor, the float level should be checked and this is done most easily by 
holding the lower half rigidly in a level position with a vise or other 
means, admitting fuel under a four or five foot gravity head through the 
regular inlet connection and measuring the distance frcim the level in 
the flr)at chamber to the parting surface. This measurement can be made 
cither by means of a scale between the surfaces directly or by use of a 
glass tube or gauge glass connected to the float chamber. The use of a 
gauge glass is the preferred method, particularly where a number of car- 
buretors are to be checked. In case of an incorrect fuel level, adjustment 
should be made by changing the thickness of gaskets under the float 
needle seat. If the float needle is between the float and the pivot, increas- 
ing the gasket thickness will raise the level and vice-versa. If, however, 
the ])ivot is between the float and the needle, the action is reversed and 
increasing the gasket thickness will lower the level. The amount of 
change varies with different lengths of float brackets but a change of 
inch in gasket thickness will change the level approximately %( inch. 
Great care should be exercised in removing and re])lacing the needle seat, 
both to see that the gaskets are not misplaced or lost and that the needle 
valve seat is screwed tightly in place. A broad screw driver is required 
for this oi)eration. After the correct level has been obtained, the car- 
buretor should be allowed to stand with the fuel line connected for twenty 
or thirty minutes and the fuel level measured again. This is a check for 
a "creeping level. If the level has risen, drain the carburetor, remove 
the needle valve and seat and follow the procedure given for a leaky valve. 
Reassemble the complete carburetor, taking care to see that all gaskets 
are in ])lace and that all loose parts are “safetied.” 

Bench Inspection. — When a carburetor is being changed from one 
engine to another or in any case where the condition is known to be good 
c'ind it is desired merely to make a simple inspection to obtain that factor 
of safety necessary in all aircraft work, the following procedure should be 
goiui ihrough: d'he carburetor halves should be sei)arated by parting at 
the joining surface. All plugs, screws, etc., at the ends of fuel passages 
should be removed. All fuel passages should then be examined as given in 
detail above under “Complete Inspection and Overhaul.” Check the setting 
against that marked on the setting plate. See that the throttle valves fit 
the barrels and that the float movement is free. Test the mixture control 
valve for proper assembly and movement. Examine all moving parts for 
wear or irregularities. Clean any dirty parts and then reassemble the car- 
I)iiretor, taking the necessary precautions to see that all gaskets are in place 
and all loose parts “safetied.” 

Construction of Metering Jets. — The construction of the Stromberg 
metering jet (Fig. 135 A), combines the advantage of extreme accuracy 
^md the ability to withstand undamaged the injuries incidental to hard 
-cTvice. The metering orifice proper is of the so-called "thin-plate” type 
which has the smallest variation of discharge coeflicient with temperature 
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and viscosity changes of any tyi>e known. On account of the short length 
of orifice, it can lie made very accurate throughout this length, and the 
approaches to the orifice can lie made smooth and uniform. The location 
of the metering orifice in the middle of the body jirotects it from all injur- 
ies from tools. Its form and si/e are such that in the design of a carliuretor 
it can lie worked into an accessible location. Eor removal or rejilaceinent 




Section of 



Fig. 135. — Typical Arrangement for Testing Metering Jet Capacity Under Condition 
of Submersion, has a Normal Carburetor Operation. Note Absence of Horizontal 
Passages where Air Bublsles Might Gather. 
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it requires no special tools, being screwed in and out of place with an 
ordinary screw driver. It is recommended that wire or other metal aids 
never be used in removing a metering jet from a carl)uretor as even soft 
wire will damage the metering orifice. A round stick of soft wood with 
a gradual taper and small diameter less than the diameter of the orifice 
will be found very good for this. 


TABLE OF THREAD STANDARDS USED IN STROMBERG 
AIRCRAFT CARBURETORS 

U. S. Standard Thread Form 


No. 

8-32 

^"-20 

3/^"-24 

lA"- 

-24 

No. 

10-24 

^"-24 

^V'-24 

VT' 

-20 



M"-32 

y/'-24 

7/8" 

-24 




^^-24 

v/y 

-18 




^>^"-24 



Calibration 

of Metering Jets. — The 

metering 

jets are 

numbered 


cording to the Twist Drill and Wire Gauge Standard. They are first 
drilled undersize with a sjiecial drill which is so constructed as to leave as 
little burr as possible at the edges of the orifice and then carefully reamed 
with a reamer .0005-inch undersize. The calibration is made, however, 
on the basis of the flow cajiacity under standard conditions and not on the 
diameter of the metering orifice. The table that follows gives the standard 
flow data for these metering jets. These data are for a constant head of 
50 centimeters and at normal room temperature. They apply with either 
aviation gasoline or water as a medium. These results were obtained 
with a flowmeter of the general construction illustrated in Fig. 135, and 
It is believed that the jets can be checked on any similar instrument. As 
show'n, the jets are flow’ed completely submerged and it has been found 
that satisfactory results can only ])e obtained when the receiving basin 
IS of sufficient size so that the surface of liquid in the basin is not dis- 
turbed by the jet flow\ The design of a flow' calibration meter should be 
such that it is impossible for air pockets or bubbles to form in any part. 

Intake Manifold Design and Construction. — On four- and six-cylinder 
engines and in fact on all multiple-cylinder forms, it is important that 
the piping leading from the carburetor to the cylinders be made in such 
a w^ay that the various cylinders will receive their full quota of gas and 
that each cylinder wdll receive its charge at about the same point in the 
cycle of operations. In order to make the passages direct the bends should 
be as few as possible, and when curves are necessary they should be of 
large radius because an abrut)t corner will not only impede gas flow^ but 
will tend to promote condensation of the fuel. Every precaution should 
be taken wdth four- and six-cylinder engines to insure equitable gas dis- 
tribution to the valve chambers if regular action of the powerplant is 
desired. If the gas ])ipe has many turns and angles it wdll be difficult 
to charge all cylinders properly. On some six-cylinder aviation engines, 
two carburetors are used because of trouble experienced wdth manifolds 
designed for one carburetor. Duplex carburetors are necessary to secure 
the best results from eight- and twelve-cylinder Vee engines, and in a 
twelve-cylinder the best results are obtained by using two duplex carbu- 




Manifold of Liberty Airplane Motor Removed from Cylinder. 
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retors installed as shown at Fig. 136. The carburetor location is inside the 
Vee, the manifold and carburetors removed from the Vee between the cyl- 
inders which they nearly fill is shown at Fig. 136 E. Carburetor location de- 
pends upon the engine design as shown at Fig. 137, which shows three types 
of Packard engines. In the conventional Vee form, the carburetor and mani- 
fold assembly is carried in the Vee. In the inverted \^ee form, the mani- 
fold and carburetors are carried below the engine cylinders. In the 24- 
cylinder X engine, the methods used in each of the other tyj^es are used, 
one for the cylinders above the center line and the other for the inverted 
c^dinders below it. 



Fig. 137. — Packard Water-Cooled Aviation Engines Showing Method of Carburetor 

Mounting. 

The i)rol)lem of intake piping is simplified to some extent on block 
motors where the intake passage is cored in the cylinder casting and 
where but one short pipe is needed to join this passage to the carburetor. 
Jf the cylinders are cast in pairs a simple pipe of T or Y form can be 
used with success. When the engine is of a type using individual cylinder 
castings, especially in the six-cylinder powerplants, the proper application 
and installation of suitable piping is a difficult problem. In some of the 
twelve-cylinder Vee engines designed abroad the carburetors are carried 
outside the crankcase, as shown at Fig. 138 which shows the transverse 
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section of the Lorraine Vee engine. Duplex carburetors are carried each 
side of the crankcase, to which they are securely attached. Long mixture 
pipes extend to manifolds attached to the inner side of the cylinders, each 
manifold feeding three cylinders. In radial cylinder engines, as shown 
at Fig. 130, the problem is easily solved by coring a mixture distribution 


STROMP.ERC MKTERTNC; JETS SUBMERGED ET.OW UNDER A CONSTANT 
HEAD OF 50 CENTIMETERS 

With c-illuT VValct or Aviation (iasoline at Temperatures l>etween 55“ and 75“ F. 


1 

Jet Si/e 

No 

Diameter 

Flow in 

Cubic Centimeters 
per Minute 

Flow in 

U S IMnts 
per Hour 

60 

.0400 

126 

160 

59 

.0410 

134 

17.0 

58 

.0420 

139 

176 

57 

.04.^0 

147 

18.6 

56 

.04()5 

170 

21.5 

55 

.0.520 

215 

27.2 

54 

.05.50 

239 

30 3 

53 

.0.595 

290 

36.8 

52 

.0^)35 

320 

40.6 

51 

(1670 

360 

45.7 

50 

.0700 

400 

.50 8 

49 

.0730 

432 

54 8 

48 

0760 

474 

60.1 

47 

.0785 

510 

64 6 

46 

.0810 

545 

69.1 

45 

.0820 

561 

71.0 

44K- (215 M-M) 

.0847 

605 

76 8 

44 

.0860 

628 

79.7 

43 

.0890 

678 

1 86.0 

42K' (2M) M-M) 

.0906 

705 

1 89.5 

42 

.0935 

755 

95.7 

41 

.0960 

800 

101.5 

40 

.0980 

836 

106 0 

39 

.0995 

866 

110.0 

38 

.1015 

912 

115.8 

37 

,1040 

958 

121.7 

36 

.1065 

1,010 

128.0 

35 

.1100 

1,0B8 

138.0 

34 

.1110 

1,110 

140.8 

33 

.1130 

1,151 

146.0 

32 

.1160 

1,225 

155.5 

31 

.1200 

1,322 

167.8 

30>< 

.1250 

1,450 

184.0 

30 

.1285 

1,550 

196.8 

29>< (3.40 M-M) 

.1340 

1,710 

216.8 

29 

.1360 

1,770 

224.4 

28 

.1405 

1,900 

240.5 

27 

.1440 

2,015 ' 

255.0 
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passage in the crankcase to which the carburetor is bolted and having 
pipes extend from this distribution chamber to each cylinder. The reader 
is referred to the various engine designs outlined to ascertain how the inlet 
piping has been arranged on representative aviation engines. 

Intake piping is con.structed in two ways, the most common method 
being to cast the manifold of aluminum. The other method, which is more 



Fig. 138. — Transverse Sectional View of the Lorraine “Vee” Engine Showing Use of 
Carburetors Mounted Outside of the Engine Base, Supplying Mixture Through Long 

Induction Pipes. 
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costly, is to use a built-up construction of very thin wall copper, brass or 
Dural tubing with cast metal elbows and Y pieces. One of the disad- 
vantages advanced against the cast manifold is that blowholes may exist 
which produce imperfect castings and which will cause mixture troubles 
l)ecause the entering gas from the carburetor, which may be of proper 
proportions, is diluted l)y the excess air Avhich may leak in through the 
porous casting. Another factor of some moment is that the roughness 
of the cast walls has a certain amount of friction which tends to reduce 



Fig. 139 .— Anti-Propeller End of LeBlond Five-Cylinder Static Radial Engine Show- 
ing Installation of Ignition Magnetos and Zenith Aircraft Carburetor. 

the velocity of the gases, and when projecting pieces are present, such 
as core wire or other points of metal, these tend to collect the drops of 
liquid fuel and thus pronu)te condensation. The advantage of the built-up 
construction is that the walls of the tubing are very smooth, and as the 
castings are small it is not difficult to clean them out thoroughly before 
they are incorporated in the manihdd. The tubing and castings are joined 
together b}^ hard soldering, ])razing or autogenous welding. 
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Compensating for Various Atmospheric Temperatures. — The low-grade 
gasoline used at the present time makes it necessary to use vaporizers that 
are more susceptible to atmospheric variations than when higher grade and 
more volatile liquids are vai)orized. Sudden lemj^erature changes, some- 
times being as much as 40 degrees rise or fall in twelve hours, affect the 
mixture proportions to some extent, and not only changes in temperature 
but variations in altitude also have a bearing on mixture proportions by 
affecting both gasoline and air. As the temperature falls the specific grav- 


TAHLE OF TWIST DRILL Am STEEL WIRE GAUGE SIZES AND AREAS,- 
TOGETHER WITH NEAREST EQUIVAI.ENT METRIC SIZES 


Near- 

Drill Dia., Area, . Dia., Area, 

Ni». In. S(i In Mrtnt j,^ 

Size, 

MM 

1 .2280 .04082 S 8 2298 .04093 

2 .2210 .03835 5 0 .2205 .03819 

3 .2130 .03563 5 4 .2127 .03553 

4 .2090 .03430 5.3 .2087 .03421 

5 .2055 .0.3316 5.2 2047 .03291 

6 .2040 03268 5.2 .2047 .03291 

7 .2010 03183 5.1 .2008 .03167 

8 .1990 .03110 5 1 .2008 .03167 

9 .1960 .03017 5.0 .1967 .03039 

10 1935 .029.32 4.9 1029 .02918 

11 1910 .02865 4 9 1939 .02918 

12 .1890 .02805 4 8 qggo .02805 

13 .1850 .02688 4.7 jgso .02688 

14 .1820 .02601 4.6 jgu .02576 

15 .1800 .02544 4.6 ign .02576 

16 .1770 .02460 4.5 1772 .02456 

17 .1730 .02350 4.4 1732 .02356 

18 .1695 .02256 4.3 .1693 02251 

19 .1660 02164 .1654 .02149 

20 .1610 02035 ^ ^ .1614 .02046 

21 1590 01985 .1575 .01948 

22 .1570 0186^ 4.0 .1575 .01948 

23 .1540 01842 3.9 1535 .01851 

24 .1520 01814 3 9 .1535 .01851 

25 .1495 01755 3.8 .1496 .01758 

26 .1470 .01697 3.7 .1457 .01667 

27 .1440 .01628 3.7 .1457 .01667 

28 .1405 .01550 3.6 .1417 .01577 

29 .1360 .01452 3.5 .1378 .01491 

30 .1285 01296 3.3 .1299 .01325 

31 .1200 .01130 3 0 .1181 .01094 | 

32 .1160 .01056 2.9 1142 .01024 

33 .1130 .01002 2.9 .1142 .01024 

34 .1110 (X)967 2.8 .1102 .00954 

35 .1100 .00950 2.8 .1102 .00954 

30 .1065 .(k)890 2.7 .10C)3 .00887 

37 .1040 .00849 2.6 .1024 .00824 

38 .1015 .00809 2.6 .1024 00824 

39 .0995 .00777 2.5 .0984 .00760 

40 .0980 .00754 2.5 .0984 .00760 


Near- 

Drill Dia., Area. Dia., Area, 

No. In. .S(,. In. In. .S<|. In. 

Size, 

_ __ MM 

41 (»f.() .0072.1 2.4.S .096.'; 00731 

42 OO.!."; 00686 2.35 .0025 .00672 

43 0890 00622 2.25 .0886 .00617 

44 .0860 .00580 2.20 0866 .00589 

45 0820 .00528 2.10 .0827 .00537 

46 .0810 .00515 2 05 0807 .00512 

47 .0785 .00483 2 00 .0787 .00486 

48 .0760 .00453 1.95 .0768 00463 

49 0730 .00418 1.85 0728 .00416 

50 .0700 .00384 1.80 .0709 .00,395 

51 0670 .00352 1 70 0669 .00352 

52 .0635 .00316 1.60 0630 .00312 

53 .0595 00278 1.50 .0591 .00274 

54 .0550 .00237 1.40 .0551 .00238 

55 .0520 .00212 1.30 0512 .00206 

56 .0465 .00169 1.20 .0472 .00175 

57 .0430 .00145 1.10 .04.33 .00147 

58 .0420 .00138 1.05 .0413 .00134 

.59 0410 .001.32 1 05 .0413 .00134 

60 0400 .00125 1 00 .0394 .00122 

61 0.390 .00119 1.00 .0394 .00122 

62 0.380 .00113 95 0374 .00110 

63 0370 .00107 .95 .0374 .00110 

64 .0.360 .00101 .90 .0.354 00098 

65 0350 .00096 90 .0354 .00098 

()6 .0330 .(KX)85 .85 0335 00088 

67 0.320 .00080 .80 .0315 00078 

68 0310 .00075 .80 .0315 -00078 

69 029.3 .00067 .75 .0295 00068 

70 0280 .00061 .70 .0276 -00060 

71 0260 -00053 -65 .0256 -00051 

72 0250 -00049 .65 .0256 .00051 

73 0240 .00045 .(>0 .0236 .00044 

74 0225 00039 .55 .0217 .00037 

75 0210 .00034 .55 .0217 .00037 

76 .0200 .00031 .50 .0197 .00030 

77 .0180 .00025 .45 .0177 .00025 

78 .0160 .00020 .40 .0157 .00019 

79 .0145 .00016 .35 0138 .00015 

80 .0135 .00014 .35 .0138 .00015 
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ity of the gasoline increases and it becomes heavier, this producing difficulty 
in vaporizing. The tendency of very cold air is to condense gasoline in- 
stead of vaporizing it and therefore it is necessary to supply heated air to 
some carburetors to obtain proper mixtures during cold weather. In order 
that the gas mixtures will ignite properly the fuel must be vaporized and 
thoroughly mixed with the entering air either by heat or high velocity of 
the gases. The application of air stoves to the Curtiss 0X2 motor is clearly 
shown at Fig. 113. It will be seen that flexible metal pipes are used to con- 
vey the heated air to the air intakes of the duplex Zenith carburetor mixing 
chamber. 

The Wright J 5 Air Stove. — The problem of carburetion on the Wright 
Whirlwind engine is intimately connected with the quality of fuel used. 
With the best grades of aviation gasoline no difficulty is experienced with 
the smoothness or acceleration of the Whirlwind engine at any s]jecd and 
it is possible to run on extremely lean mixtures. With the poorer grades 
of aviation gasoline a hesitation in acceleration is noticeable and rough 
running is obtained usually between 1,400 and 1,600 r.ji.ni. on a propeller 
which turns 1,800 r.p.m. at full throttle. In cold weather this condition 
becomes worse and can be only i)artiall3' i)revented by the use of rich 
mixtures. The presence of ice in the carburetor is another source of an- 
noyance and even danger to the pilot. When the humidity is high, even 
in hot weather, the evaporation of gasoline drops the temperature of the 
mixture below the freezing point and the moisture contained in the air 
condenses on the manifold walls and freezes. This ice gradually builds 
up and chokes off the manifold passage, eventually stojq^ing the engine. 

To eliminate the operating difficulties mentioned above a carburetor 
air heater has been dcvelo]K‘d. This heater consists of an aluminum cast- 
ing, as shown at Fig. 140, which bolts directly to the carburetor flange. 
Incorporated in the casting is a passage for exhaust gas which runs hori- 
zontally at right angles to the engine crankshaft. This passage is finned 
on both the inside and outside to obtain the maximum heat transfer from 
the exhaust gas to the intake air. Above the heating clement a valve is 
fitted which when open will shut off the air passing the heating element 
and open a port admitting unheated air to the carburetor. The exhaust 
from cylinders Nos. 5 and 6 is brought together in a double elbow with a 
pipe to discharge the exhaust gas into a manifold or into the slipstream as 
desired. The exhaust connections to the heater are made with elbows of 
steel tubing welded to the exhaust flanges. The elbows are so designed 
that a straight piece of flexible metal tubing can be clamped between the 
elbow on the carburetor air heater and the elbow on the exhaust port. The 
flexible tubing is secured on the ends with hose clamps which bind it tightly 
to the steel elbow. 

The bypass valve in the heater is designed to close at part throttle so 
that the maximum amount of heat is utilized up to the full throttle posi- 
tion. At full throttle the valve is opened and the carburetor operates with 
no heat; thus the maximum power of the engine is unaffected by the use 
of the heater. Tht effect of heat at part throttle is to reduce the volu- 
metric efficiency and thus slightly reduce the power for any given throttle 
position. This has exactly the same effect as a slightly smaller opening of 
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the throttle valve except that the heat supplied vaporizes the incoming fuel 
and causes better distribution to all cylinders; thus the effect of the heater 
is to slightly inii)rove the fuel consumption due to better distril)ution. 
The power of the engine is not affected as the throttle can be set to a 
slightly greater opening to compensate for the loss of volumetric efficiency. 
'The weight of the heater and piping is seven pounds. This includes the 
elbows and flexible tubing, some of which would be duiilicntcd if exhaust 



Fig. 140. — How Wright Carburetor Air Intake Heater is Installed by Using Two Ex- 
haust Elbows Shown at A. Side View of Air Intake Heater Showing Cast Aluminum 
Fins Inside and Outside the Passage for the Hot Exhaust Gas. 


manifolds were fitted. Considering the greatly iinjiroNcd performance and 
reliability of the Whirlwind engine due to the use of this heater, the added 
weight is considered insignificant. This heater is now' furnished as stand- 
ard equijnnent on all J 5 Whirlwind engines but cannot be adapted to the 
J 4B or earlier types of Whirhvinds due to a change in carburetor model. 

Installation of P and W Wasp Mixture Heater. — flie need of air 
stoves is now generally recognized by nearly all builders of radial engines 
a useful adjunct. The Pratt and Whitney Aircraft (.'ompany state in 
their instruction manual that satisfactory “Wasj)” engine jx'rformancc in 
cold weather requires a mixture heater, and this device i.s furnished with 
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each Wasp engine. The heater is located between the carburetor and 
the rear section of the crankcase, and consists of an exhaust heated section 
of the intake system. Any fuel Avhich may leave the carlniretor in a liquid 
state is vaporized by the heater before entering the supercharger. It has 
been found that the application of heat is much more effective at this point 
than before the air enters the carburetor. Cold weather operation with- 
out the heater will cause rough running due to poor distribution. Raw 
fuel is fed to certain cylinders, causing them to run rich, while other 
cylinders will run too lean. Continued operation under these conditions 
will result in high fuel consumption and piston failures. 'Fhe use of the 
hot spot mixture heater shortens the warming-uj) period, makes the engine 



Fig. 141 A. — Heater Installation with Exhaust Collecting Ring of Pratt & Whitney 

"Wasp” Engines. 

run smoothly, and lowers the fuel consumption considerably. Another 
important advantage is the elimination of cutting out after a long glide. 
Sufficient heat is stored in the heater to vaporize the fuel immediately 
when the throttle is opened. The operation of the heater is automatic 
and requires no attention from the pilot. A seasonal control valve may 
be fitted, to reduce the heat supply in warm weather, but it is not neces- 
sary to have this controlled from the jnlot’s scat. 

The heater is provided with an asbestos inner covering and an aluminum 
outside jacket, llraces are furnished to steady the carburetor. The piping 
to conduct exhaust gases into the heater depends altogether on the indi- 
vidual installation, and is supplied by the airplane builder. Drawings of 
typical installations are shown at Figs. 141 A and 141 B. With either 
individual exhaust stacks or a complete collector ring, the piping should 
be arranged so that the heater does not form the sole outlet for any exhaust 
port, and if a control valve is provided it ma}^ be put in the pipe which feeds 
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the heater. This will allow the exhaust to be shut off from the heater, 
causing it to take the alternative means of escape. More detailed informa- 
tion regarding the use and installation of the hot spot heater may be had by 
addressing the Engineering Service Department, Pratt and Whitney Air- 
craft Co. 

Utility of Fuel Strainers. — Many carburetors include a filtering screen 
at the point where the liquid enters the float chamber in order to keep 
dirt or any other foreign matter which may be present in the fuel from 
entering the float chamber. This is now general practice at this time 
and the majority of vaporizers do include a filter in their construction. 
Jt is very desirable that the dirt should be kei)t out of the carburetor 
because it mav get under the float control fuel valve aud cause flooding 



Bottom of pipes 


Fig. 141 B. — Carburetor Air Heater Installation on “Wasp” Engine with Individual 

Exhaust Pipes, 

by keeping it raised from its scat. Tf it finds its way into the spray nozzle 
it may block the opening so that no gasoline will issue or may so constrict 
the passage that only very small (|uantities of fuel will be supplied the 
mixture. Where the carburetor itself is not ])rovided with a filtering 
screen a simple filter is usually installed in the pii)e line between the 
gasoline tank aud the float chamber and these strainers have been made 
in wide variety. Some simple forms of filters and separators are shown 
at Fig. 142. That at A consists of a simple brass casting having a readily 
detachable gauze screen and a settling chamber of sufficient capacity to 
allow the foreign matter to settle to the bottom, from which it is drained 
out by a pet cock. Any water or dirt in the gasoline will settle to the 
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lK)ttom of the chamber, and as all fuel delivered to the carburetor must 
pass throufi^h the wire gauze screen it is not likely to contain impurities 
when it reaches the float chamber. The heavier particles, such as scale 
from the tank or dirt and even water, all of which have greater weight 
than the gasoline, will sink t(j the bottom of the chamber, whereas light 
particles, such as lint, will l)e i)revented from flowing into the carburetor 
by the filtering screen. The filtering device shown at R is a larger ap- 
pliance than that shown at A, and should l)e more eflicient as a separator 
because the gasoline is forced to pass through three filtering screens be 
fore it reaches the carburetor. 'I'lie gast)linc enters the device showui at 
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Fig. 142. — Types of Strainers Interposed Between Vaporizer and Gasoline Tank to 
Prevent Water or Dirt Passing into Carburetor. 


C through a bent pipe which leads directly to the settling chamber and 
from thence through a wire gauze screen to the upper compartment which 
leads to the carburetor. The device shown at D is a combination strainer, 
drain, and sediment cup. The filtering screen is held in place by a spring 
and both are removed by taking out a plug at the bottom of the device. 
The shut-off valve at the top of the device is interposed between the sedi- 
ment cup and the carburetor. This separating device is incorporated with 
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the gasoline tank and forms an integral part of the gasoline supply system. 
The other types shown are designed to be interposed between the gasoline 
tank and the carburetor at any point in the pipe line where they may be 
conveniently placed. 


QUESTIONS FOR REVIEW 

1. What arc the rules for determining Stronihcig carhurclor settings? 

2. How is Venturi tube size determined’^ 

3. How is main metering jet size found? 

4. When is it necessary to cliange accelerating well bore"'' 

5. Clive rules for successful carl)uret(»r installation. 

6. What is normal engine starting procedure 

7. Outline routine carburetor inspection in airplane. 

8. How is metering jet capacity bench tested’^ 

9. Name some iirecautions to be observed in inlet manitivld construction. 

10. What is the value of an air stove; of a fuel filtering device? 
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AIRCRAFT ENGINE SUPERCHARGERS— DIESEL ENGINES 

Why High Altitude Affects Power Output — Airplane Engine Superchargers — Roots 
Type Compressor — Farman Supercharged Engine — Pressure or Suction Super- 
charging — Air Corps Supercharger Development — Efficiency of Centrifugal Super- 
chargers — Blowers for Charge Distribution — Superchargers Aid Scavenging — 
Practical Value of Superchargers — Automotive Diesel Engines — Peugeot- Junkers 
Type Diesel Engine — Fuel Injection a Problem — Sperry Oil Engine for Aircraft. 

Any internal-cc)inl)iisti()n cnj:;‘inc Avill show less i^ower at hijrh altitudes 
than it will clcliver at sea level, and this has caused a jj;^reat deal of 
questioning^. There is a t^ood reason for this and it is a i)hysical imi)os- 
sibility for the enj^me to do otherwise. The difference is due to the lower 
atmospheric i)rcssure the hig-her up A\e get. That is, at sea level the 
atmosphere has a ])rcssiire of 14.7 pounds per sipiare inch; at 5.000 feet 
ah(jve sea level the pressure is ai>proximalel y 12.K^ pounds per square inch, 
and at 10,000 feet it is ten i)ounds per scpiare inch, l^'rom this it will be 
seen that the final ])ressure attained after the ])iston has driven the gas 
into comi)ressed condition read}^ for firing is lower as the atmos])heric 
pressure drops. This means that there is not so much power in the com- 
pressed charge of gas the higher up you get above sea level. 

Why High Altitude Affects Power Output. — J^'or exam])]c, suppose 
the compression ratio to be 4}^ to 1 ; in other words, suppose the air space 
above the piston to linve AVj times the volume when the pistfni is at the 
bottom of its stroke that it has when the piston is at the top of the stroke. 
That is a common compression ratio for an average motor, and is chosen 
because it is considered to be the best for maximum horsejiower and in 
order that the coiniiression ])ressnre will not be so high as to cause j)re- 
ignition. Knowing the compression ratio, we can determine the final 
pressure immediately before ignition by substituting in the standard 
formula : 



in wdiich P is the atmospheric pressure; 1’^ is the linal pressure, and A 

V 

is the compression ratio, therefore 1’’ — 14.7 (4.5)’ ’ - U)4 pounds per 
square inch, absolute. 

That is, 104 iionnds jier s(iuare inch is the most efficient final compres- 
sion pressure to hase for this engine at sea level, since it comes directly 
from the compression ratio. 

Now supposing we consider that the altitude is 7,(X)0 feet above sea 
level. At this height the atmos])heric pressure is 11.25 pounds per square 
inch, approximately. In this case we can again substitute in the formula, 
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using the new atmospheric pressure figure. The equation becomes : 

= 11.25 (4.5) ^•'* — 79.4 pounds per square inch, al)solute. 

Therefore we now have a final compre.ssion jjressurc* of only 79.4 pounds 
per square inch, which is considerably below the j^ressure we have just 
found to be the most efficient for the motor. The resulting power drop is 
evident. 

It should be borne in mind that these final compression pressures are 
absolute ])ressures — that is, they include the atiiKxspheric i)ressure. In the 
first case, to get the i)ressure above atinosiiheric you would subtract 14.7 
and in the latter 11.25 wcnild have to be deducted. In other words, where 
the sea level compression is 89.3 pounds ])er s(|uare inch above the atmos- 
])here, the same motor will have only a compression pressure of 68.15 
pounds ]>er s(|uare inch abo\e the atmosidiere at 7, (XX) feet elevation. 

Frt)ni the above it is evident that in order to l)ring the final compression 
l)rcssure up to the efficient figure avc have determined, a different com- 
])ressIon ratio would have to be used. That is, the final volume would have 
to be less, and as it is difficult to vary this to meet the conditions of 
altitude, the loss of power cannot be helped excej't by the rejilacing of the 
standard jiistons with some that are longer above the wrist])in s(j as Ut 
reduce the sjiace above the jiistons when on top center. Then if the ratio 
is thereby raised to some such figures as five to one, the engine will again 
have its proper final jiressure, lint it wnll still not have as much jiowt*]* as it 
would have at sea level, since the horsejiow’er varies directly with the 
atmospheric jircssure, final compression being- ke])t constant. That is, at 
7, (XX) feet the horsejiower of an engine that had 40 horseiiower at sea level 
would be equal to 

11.25 

— 30.6 horsepowTM*. 

14.7 

If the original conijiression ratio of 4.5 w-ere rctainefl, the drop in 
horsepower would be even greater than this. These computations and 
remarks will make it clear that the designer who contenqilates building 
an airplane for high altitude use should see to it that it is of sufficient 
j)ower to compensate for the drop that is inevitable wdien it is up in the 
air. This is often illustrated in stationary gas-engine installations. An 
engine that had a sea-level rating amply sufficient for the Avork required, 
might not be powerful enough when brought u]) several thousand feet. 
When one considers that airplanes that are not siqiercharged attain heights 
of over 20,000 feet, it wfill be evident that an ample margin of engine pow'er 
at sea level is necessary to attain such a ceiling wnthout supercharging. 

Considerable data dealing wfith the altitude i)erformance of the internal- 
combustion engine has been ]niblished, and it is not planned to discuss 
this phase of the problem in this treatise to any e.xtent. It is enough to 
call attention to the fact that, as the pow'er developed in the cylinders of 
the internal-combustion engine is directly proportional, other conditions 
being constant, to the weight of charge burned in a unit of time, it naturally 
follows that the powder developed at altitude, for a constant engine speed, 
wdll decrease approximately in direct proportion with the decreased air- 
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density; the brake, or effective, power decreasing^ somewhat more rai)idly 
due to the fact that certain of the friction losses remain constant. Thus, 
an engine will develop .somewhat less than one-half its sea level power 
under altitude conditions of one-half air-density, or at an altitude about 
2(),(X)0 feet because the weight of mixture taken into the cylinders is only 
one-lialf as great. 

Airplane Engine Superchargers. — An examination of some of the pres- 
ent day engines and a review of the descri])tive matter preceding would 
lead one to the ojunion that, in the light of current knowledge of materials, 
a further important reduction in the specific weight of conventional four- 
stroke-cycle engines is hardly to be exi)ected without sacrificing durability 
unless there be some radical change in design not at ])resent contemplated. 
Therefore, with due regard for continued improvement along these lines 
and for the ])ossible develojiment of engine types that are radically different 
from the present accc]jted standards, it would seem that one of the most 
logical fields for improvement of the aircraft engine ^^ould be the better- 
ing of its altitude performance. Supercharging means forcing into the 
engine cylinders a (|uantily of charge greater than can be drawn in by the 
mere disjilacement of the ])istons under similar conditions of s])eed and 
atmospheric density. It is a very old idea which jirobabh' was suggested 
and tried out even before a])])lication to automobiles made it desirable to 
get the greatest possible ]^ower from internal-combustion cylinders of given 
dimensions. 

During the war the idea of compensating for the natural decrease in 
power output of aircraft engines with increase in altitude suggested itself, 
and a great deal of research work and exjierimeiitation was done by all the 
leading belligerents. At an altitude of about 20,000 feet an ordinary aircraft 
engine develops oiilv about one-half as much ])ower as at ground level. This 
decrease in engine ])ower with increase in altitude limits the maximum 
height that may be attained by the ])lane, and as in aerial encounters the 
machine which has the highest ceding has a great advantage over its ad- 
versary, the importance of sujicrcharging is obvious. Air can be forced 
into the cylinders only by^ means of a pump as shown at I^ig. 143 and of the 
different types of pum]i known — jilunger, rotary piston and centrifugal — 
only the latter two have been used on four-cycle aircraft engines so far. 
Two methods of driving have been developed. Rateau in France and Moss 
in this country drive the centrifugal pump or blower by means of a turbine 
operated by the exhaust gases from the engine, Avhile others, use a direct 
mechanical drive from the engine. The reader should note an exception 
in the Attendu oil engine previously described where the air pump is of 
ihe piston type driven by an auxiliary shaft. 

Both common methods of supercharger drive involve rather serious 
difficulties. With the exhaust turbine drive the weakening of the impeller 
blades by the high temperature to which they arc exposed, combined with 
the high stresses to which they arc subjected by the centrifugal force, calls 
for the most careful selection of material and the most rational proportion- 
ing of the blades or vanes. With a turbine drive there is also a back pres- 
sure on the exhaust, which has a tendency to reduce the engine output, and 
unless the apjjaratus is properly designed the net outi)ut may be decreased 
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instead of being increased. The reduced air-density at great altitudes 
offers reduced resistance to high airplane speeds; hence the same power 
that will drive a plane at a speed of 120 m.p.h. at sea level will drive it much 
faster at 20,000 feet, and still faster at 30,000 feet altitude, and imth approxi- 
mately the same constanpfion of fuel per horseperwer hour, providing the area 
of the aerofoils and pitch of propeller are such as needed in the thinner air. 

Superchargers usually take the ft>rin of a mechanical l^lower or pump 
and, of course, recjuire a driving gear of some kind. The types of blowers 
or compressors used to date include the reciprocating, Roots displacement 
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Fig. 143. — Two Types of Superchargers for Airplane Engines. A — Arrangement of 
Roots Blower. B — Application of Turbine Driven Centrifugal Impeller Air Blower. 
The Turbine Utilizes the Pressure of Exhaust Gases for Power. Note Location of 
Carburetor Relative to Blowers. 

and centrifugal types. When the Roots type is employed, as shown at 
I'ig. 143 A some form of receiver is necessary to equalize the pulsating 
nature of the discharge. This form, when driven by positive gearing. 
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may be timed so its g^reatest pressure may be coincidental with the induc- 
tion stroke of the cylinder. The reciprocating type of piston pump is only 
suited for slow speed Die.sel engines as it is much too heavy for airplane 
service except in the special Attendu application. 

Each type has its pro])oncnts, and it .seems that each type has its useful 
sphere. No attempt will be made to define their limit.s or merits, as that 
has caused endless discussion. In general, it is believed that the impeller 
type is suitable for low-altitude work but that it is totally unsuitable for 



Fig. 143C. — Chart Showing Diminution of Air Pressure as Altitude Increases. 


high-altitude work unless fitted with some form of variable-.speed drive 
which, of course, adds weight and complication and detracts greatly from 
its attractiveness, h'or high-altitude .supercharging, an impeller of reason- 
able size needs to be driven at extremely high speeds. The precessional 
forces set up in the fan due t() rapid maneuvers of fast airplanes would be 
great. The heating of the charge results in a large loss in volumetric effi- 
ciency in the engine and re(|uires an intercooler one-fourth the size of the 
radiating surface of the powerjdant. The greatest heating and power 
absorption take place at sea level, where the supercharger cannot be used, 
and the compressed charge must be re-e.xpanded by some wire-drawing 
at the throttle at all altitudes below the critical altitude to avoid excessive 
compression-pressures. 

Roots Type Compressor. — The Roots tyjie of compressor was a com- 
mercial product in 1859, when it was manufactured by the P. H. & P. M. 
Roots Co. of Connersville, Ind., from which company it probably received 
its name. The Roots blower seems well .suited for supercharging and, in 
the form developed by the National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, 
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lias been highly satisfactory. This is illustrated in Fig. 144. Much labora- 
tory work and experimental flight testing have been done and, at present, 
a squadron of new airplanes is being equipped with this type of super- 
charger. These superchargers have cast aluminum-alloy side-casings, 
heavily ribbed to prevent distortion under load, to permit the use of small 
rotor-clearances. The rotors are hollow magnesium castings, internally 
ribbed, and have splined steel-hubs on the shafts. The rotors are carried 
on ball-bearings, primarily to simplify the lubrication problem. 



Fig. 144, — Interior of Roots Type Supercharger. The Driving Gears and Shaft of 
the Rotor are Shown at the Right. Note the Mesh of the Rotor and the Contour 
which Differs from that of the Customary Commercial Roots Blower, as Outlined 
at the Left of the Illustration. 

TTie blower is driven through a flexible coupling at one and one-half to 
three times engine-speed, depending upon the critical altitude desired. 
Intake air is drawn in through a duct from outside the fuselage. The dis- 
charge is led directly to the carburetor through another duct, which has 
fitted in it at any convenient i)oint a large bypass valve, the efTective area 
of which is equal to the cross-sectional area of the duct. The valve is 
connected either to an extension of the throttle or to an independent lever, 
and constitutes the complete control of the supercharger. At sea level, or 
whenever no supercharging is desired, the valve is held wide-open and the 
carburetor can get air at atmospheric i)rcssure corresponding to the alti- 
tude. The supercharger is then running in the “no-load” condition and is 
absorbing one or two horse]K)wer to overcome friction and the “fanning 
effect.” As the airplane ascends into air of less density, the valve is regu- 
lated to provide the desired degree of supercharging pressure at the carbu- 
retor. At any altitude below the critical altitude with the centrifugal com- 
pressor, the work done on the air is greater than that done by the Roots 
blower type ; hence, the power absorbed and the temperature rise of the 
charge are greater. With a turbine drive, the hot-exhaust collector is very 
objectionable. 

The efticiency of the two types as compressors is approximately the 
same. For rotary distribution as with radial cylinder engines the cen- 
trifugal blower is ideal. It puts back into the mixture the heat absorbed 
in vaporization of the fuel and, as it is gear-driven, it prevents any increase 
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Fig. 145. Diagram Outlining the Installation of the Farman Eighteen- Cylinder “W” Engine in the Breguet 19 Airplane Fuselage. Note 

the Location of the Rateau Supercharger and Arrangement of Carburetors, so Engine May be Operated with or without Supercharger. 
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in manifold depression at high crank-speeds. This type is used on Pratt 
and Whitney Wasp and P>ristol Jupiter engines and on the Wright Cy- 
clone. To illustrate the advantages to be gained by supercharging, a 
standard Navy shipboard observation-airplane of the UOl type fitted with 
a J4 engine was equipped with a Roots blower and, as a result, its rate of 
climb was increased materially at all altitudes above sea level and its 
service ceiling was exactly doubled. 

Farman Supercharged Engine. — With propeller drive reduction ratios 
of 2 to 2.2 the natural tendency is to increase the number of revolutions, and 
the opinion of many Eurojiean engineers is that for power outputs of 500, 
A\ith twelve or 24 cylinders, aircraft engines will run at 3,(XK) r.p.m. One of 
the most outstanding engines of this type is the new Farman 600-700 horse- 
power eighteen-cylinder inverted, with cylinders in Aljiax metal, now made 
not only with a geared down ])ro])eller but with a Rateau mechanical super- 
charger. H'his engine runs at 2,8(X) rp.m. and weighs 700 pounds and is 
shown installed in a Hreguet aiq)lane fuselage at Fig. 145 and the engine 
with supercharger installed is shown at Fig. 145 A. 


Supercharger 



Fig. 145A. — The Farman Eighteen-Cylinder 700 Horsepower Inverted Motor with 
Supercharger Built Integrally Into the Engine. 

Several French engines are now shown Avith the Rateau mechanical 
supercharger, which appears to have been developed by this firm in con- 
junction with the Farman company. Rateau produced a turbo-compres- 
sor, making use of the exhaust gases, in F)17, its first application being on 
an engine of 175 horsepower and later to 300 and 450 horsepower engines, 
on which it maintained the ground pressure up to altitudes of about 17,700 
feet. The mechanical compressor now' introduced maintains atmospheric 
pressure in the intake pipes up to altitudes of 18,000 feet. The horsepower 
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curves of the Farnian eiif^ine with and without the Rateau compressor are 
shown at Fig. 146. Two models have been produced up to the present, for 
engines of 450-550 and 6(X)-750 horsepower, respectively. 

The centrifugal comjjressor is brought into engagement by means of 
a clutch operated by a lever, and is geared up in relation to the engine, 
although the ratio is not stated. The body of the compressor is in two 
parts in Alpax metal, the parts ])eing united by twelve bolts so the angular 
location of the inlet in relation to the outlet can be raised by steps of 30 



Fig. 146 . — Horsepower Curves of Farman Engine with and without Rateau 

Compressor. 


degrees. The total weight of the compressor is 110 pounds. While it is 
possible to adapt a coni])ress()r of this ty])e to most engines, there would be 
advantage in standardizing so that any engine could receive a supercharger 
as desired. 

Two carburetors are fitted as shown at Fig. 145 A, one providing mix- 
ture to the nine rear cylinders, the other to the nine forward cylinders. 
Experiments have been carried out with a Rateau supercharger geared up 
in relation to the engine with a ratio of one to seven. A single disc clutch 
into engagement by a very light spring; as sjieed is increased centrifugal 
assures connection between su]>ercharger and engine and is first brought 
weights on the clutch assure a ])ositive drive. Experiments made up to 
the present show that the sujiercharger is capable of restoring the ground 
level horsepower at an altitude of 18,000 feet. Tests have been carried 
out at the French Government Laboratory at Chalais-Meudon, and one 
engine has been accepted after a 50-hour test. An engine of 500 hp. main- 
taining its full power up to 19,000 ft. would increase its speed from 130 
m.p.h. at ground level to 165 m.]).h., and it is claimed that if Lindberghs 
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machine had been supercharged it could have flown to Paris in 18 hours. 

Pressure or Suction Supercharging. — Two methods of supercharging 
are employed; first, the j^ressure type system as illustrated in simple dia- 
gram at Fig. 147 A and second, the suction type system illustrated in Fig. 
147 B. In the pressure type system the carburetors are located between 
the supercharger and engine and arc operating under supercharger pres- 



Fig. 147. — Simplified Diagrams Showing Methods of Driving Centrifugal Supercharger. 
A^By Exhaust Gas Driven Turbine. B— By Mechanical Gearing. 
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sure at practically all times ; while in the case of the suction type system 
the carburetors are located at the supercharger air inlet and are operating 
under normal atmospheric pressure. Both of these systems have their 
particular merits and the use of either one is practically dependent upon 
its adaptability to the installation in which it will be used. The methods 
of controlling the sii])ercharger output varies somewhat in the different 
types. In the turbine type the waste gate controls the volume of exhaust 
gases impinging on the turbine blades. By closing the gate the speed of 
the turbine and hence the amount of supercharging is increased. In the 
displacement type and direct driven centrifugal units the control is by 
means of a gate on the discharge side of the cotni)rcssor, while in the case 
of the suction type the carburetor throttle acts as a control. 'I'lie amount 
of supercharging is measured by a sealed altimeter or pressure gauge lo- 
cated in the cock])it and which indicates the engine altitude or pressure. 
With the air])lanc flying at 20.000 feet and the indicating instrument read- 
ing zero or sea-level pressure it would mean that the carburetors were 
getting air at sea-level density, and that the engine was operating under 
jiractically the same conditions that it would at sea level. 

As a nonsupcrcharged airplane ascends, the engine jiowx'r and the 
power recjuired to drive the pr()]>eller decrease in almost the same ratio. 
At a height of 20,000 feet, the propeller revolutions are little lower than 
they w'ould be at the ground, w hile the pow'er develojied by the engine has 
been reduced to approximately 40 per cent of its normal ontjiiit. With the 
supercharged engine, where the ])ow^er is practically constant, the pro])el- 
ler tends to speed up wdth altitude and allows the engine to race. The 
variable pitch jiropeller, in any form, has not yet been perfected to a 
point where it can be used as standard ecjuiiimenl. Therefore, some 
compromise must be made by using a fixed ]>itch jirojieller. If a jirojieller 
is used wdiich will allows the engine to develop a])proximately normal 
revolutions at the ground, the engine wdll over-si)eed at altitude. A 
larger propeller is therefore used, designed to give normal revolutions at 
some such altitude as 20, (XK) feet. The engine revolutions at the ground 
will be from 100 to 250 r.p.m. less than the rated r.p.m. of the engine, and 
the propeller r.p.m. w'ill increase with altitude until the rated r.p m. of the 
engine is reached at ai)])roximately the rated altitude of the supercharger. 
In adapting a supercharger to an air])lane a considerable number of other 
details must also be considered such as the cooling system, carburetors, 
fuel systems, sparkplugs and ignition; also provision for supplying the pilot 
and crew wdth oxygen. 

The Materiel Division of the Air Corps has standardized more or less 
on two types of carburetor: the suction-t} pe and the ])ressure-tyi)e. The 
terms, of course, merely tell the location of the carburetor relative to the 
supei charger. F. G. Shoemaker, of the Materiel Division, who did a great 
deal of work on suj^erchargers, outlined the relative advantages and dis- 
advantages of the two locations. In the suction-type, formation of ice in 
the carburetor may increase the re.striction, or the ice may become loose 
and go into the high-speed impeller, causing chipping. This is particularly 
noticeable when using benzol. A third disadvantage is the large area of 
the inlet manifold and of the supercharger itself that must be wetted by 
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the accelerating charge. 

The outstanding advantages of the pressure-type carburetor are the 
small charge of fuel and air in the inlet manifold, which causes very little 
injury in case of backfiring, and the lack of difficulty with ice formation, 
l)ecause the temperature rise in the supercharger makes the air tempera- 
ture high enough so that ice w'ill not form. Under these conditions the 
maximum temperature difference is obtained for intercooling, which is 
important wdtli high compression-ratios, because of the great difference in 
temperature between the air inside and that outside the intercooler. The 
disadvantages are the necessity for a pressure fuel-feed to the carburetor 
and for a separate control-valve for the supercharger. An additional diffi- 
culty is that the carlmretor must be specially built, that is, tightly sealed 
throughout and internally vented. Great care must be taken to use pack- 
ing around the throttle and mixture-control shafts because, without it, as 
the altitude increases the ])ressure difference will force a combustible 
charge out around the throttle shafts and imjiair the action of the mixture 
control. 

Air Corps Supercharger Development. — Tn general, the results of im- 
proved airplane jierformaiice ma\ be classed in the following manner: 

a. Increase in airplane ceiling by 50 per cent to 75 ])er cent. 

b. Increase in speed and maneuverability at high altitude for pursuit 
airi)lanes. 

c. Makes possible two-])lace fighters and jihotographic shi])s for high 
altitude duty. 

(1. Makes ])ossil)le high altitude cruising for offensive bombing 
scjuadrons. 

c. Will enable commercial airplanes to cruise at high altitudes and 
make better speeds, because of lessened air resistance. Advantages b, c 
and d apply to military air])lanes more than to commercial types. 

The investigation and development of air compressors or superchargers 
hv the U. S. Army Air Corps is being carried on along two lines: namely, 
the centrifugal type (including both the turbine and gear driven units) 
and the Roots or rotary dis])lacement type. 

Tn the centrifugal tyjie the compressing elements are jiractically the 
same for both the turbine and geared types, their jirimary differences being 
in the method of driving. In the case of the turbine driven centrifugal 
c()m])ressor the potential energy of the exhaust gases is controlled and 
made available for power to drive the turbine as in the installation shown 
at Fig. 151 which shows a Liberty-12 engine used in experimental work 
by the Army Air Corps equipped with a side type exhaust driven turbine 
supercharger. A Curtiss Jlawk airplane, equipped with a supercharged 
engine is shown at Fig. 152. The device mounted ahead of the super- 
charger is the air-cooler. In the case of the geared tyjie the power 
to drive the supercharger is taken directly from the engine crankshaft; 
the engine connection is usually made by means of a clutch or flexible 
■ oupling. The Roots supercharger is of the displacement type and by re- 
ferring to Fig. 143 A the principle of operation of this type may be seen ; 
ffie power for this type of unit is taken directly from the engine crankshaft. 
The centrifugal type of compressor is essentially a high-speed machine 
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and altb()iig:li the normal sj)eed rating is in the neighborhood of 23,000 
r.p.m., s])eeds of 35,000 to 40,(XX) r.j).m. have been obtained. Its extreme 
simplicity and com])actncss is remarkable when it is considered that the 
units recently developed are ca])al)le of handling an inlet air volume 
considerably in excess of 1,600 cubic feet of air per minute. The rotar}^ 
compressor, operated at speeds up to 6,000 r.p.m., is slightly heavier than 
the centrifugal type and its reliability is primarily due to low r.p.m. The 
salient features of both types are reliability, low weight, flexibility and 
adaptability. The construction is comparable to all standard aircraft prac* 
tice, recjuiring the maximum unit strength at the lowest possible weight. 
This is accom])lished by using aluminum, duralumin and magnesium metals 
wherever possible. The use of these metals has permitted design and con- 
struction in which the total weight of the compressing units has been re- 
duced to between 65 and 85 pounds as compared to approximately three 
tons for a commercial centrifugal compressor of the same displacement 
built for sho]) work and designed to operate at lower speeds. Of course, 
service life is sacrificed to attain extreme high speeds. 

Efficiency of Centrifugal Superchargers. — Dr. Sanford A. Moss, of the 
Oeneral Electric Company who has done a great amount of development 
work on turbo-superchargers, recently discussed some of the features of 
this type before the S. A. J^. He said: 

‘Tn the early days it was considered ridiculous to su])pose that a 
mere pinwheel, rotating in a casing, could have any appreciable influence 
on engine performance. Only a few weeks ago I was seriously assured by 
an aviation engineer that, even though a centrifugal supercharger main- 
tained a given pressure in the intake inaniftild of an engine, it was not 
positive, and that a positive-displacement machine, maintaining exactly 
the same pressure in the intake manifold, would be much more effective 
in forcing air into the engine. Of course, the fact is that a given mani- 
fold pressure will result in a given amount of supercharging, regardless 
of how the pressure is produced. Another fallacy which has been preva- 
lent is that the impeller or ‘fan’ of a centrifugal supercharger ‘fans’ the 
air and produces a serious temperature rise, so that, even though a cen- 
trifugal machine had the same cfhciency as a positive-displacement ma- 
chine, the temperature rise would be much greater.” 

I’he figure of 70 per cent which is used for the efficiency of a centrifugal 
supercharger is a good average for a machine under actual conditions of 
operation on an airplane engine, if properly designed for these conditions. 
The various blade-shaiies and angles and widths, the diffuser proportions 
and all the details must be carefully arranged. If this is not done, the 
efficiency may have any lower value whatever. Illicit comparisons have 
been made between a poorly designed fan and a so-called positive-dis- 
placement machine operated at such a low pressure and speed that the 
efficiency was much higher than would occur in actual operation on an 
airplane. 

The word “positive” has been supposed by people who really should 
know better to have some magical effect in getting air into an engine 
cylinder which could not be accomplished by a centrifugal supercharger 
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with the same pressure and even better efficiency and, hence, lower tem- 
])crature-rise. 

In making the comparisons about a Roots-ty])e supercharger at sea 
level, it has been stated by Messrs. Chenoweth and Jones that they 
thought the power would be virtually zero at sea level. Dr. Moss does not 
agree with that opinion because a i)ositive-displacenient Roots-type super- 
charger has a considerable task in forcing the air in and out of the lobes 
and through the openings at the high speed used in an airplane installa- 
tion, so that a Roots-type supercharger, even though it gave no pressure 
near sea level, still would consume a consiflcrablc amount of power. No 
(lata about this have been published; so one guess is as good as another 
as to whether that i)ower is apt)reciable or not. 

Dr. Moss states that, at altitudes of from 12,000 to 16,000 ft., the use of 
a centrifugal su])crcharger without an air-cooler practically doubles the 
pow'er of an airplane engine. This is an important gain, w'hich justifies 
the use of such a suj^ercharger in most aviation engines. It is to be noted 
that a geared centrifbgal sii])crcharger o])cratcs at full speed all the time, 
even at low altitudes when ver}^ little of the supercharging effect is needed. 
The test data show' that the loss of engine power, due to this, is compara- 
tively small. Flight tests of airjtlanes, wdth engines arranged for super- 
charging to considerable altitudes, show^ very slight loss of speed at sea 
level compared with unsu])ercharged planes. A large part of this slight 
loss is to be ascribed to the fact that a sui>crchargcd plane requires a 
somew'hat larger i)roi)cller than an unsupercharged one, so that the engine 
speed is decreased somewhat. 

Proposals have been made ta use clutches or bypass valves to unload a 
centrifugal supercharger, but the loss is so slight that the' complication has 
never been w'arranted. Of course, the su])ercharger easily increases the 
engine power by the amount necessary to balance this loss. The unused 
sui)ercharging effect at small altitudes also gives a reserve whereby the 
engine can be made to give more than normal sen-level power as an emer- 
gency matter for short intervals. This, of course, requires an engine that 
can withstand such emergency increase of power without risk. 

A marked advantage of the centrifugal siq)crchargcr lies in the vapori- 
zation of the mixture. The great gain in this resjiect requires more than 
mere mention. There is an apiireciable improvement in starting charac- 
teristics, uniformity of firing, unifijrmity of distribution, and similar mat- 
ters wdien gasoline is passed through a centrifugal supercharger by use 
of a carburetor located at the supercharger inlet or operating on the suc- 
tion instead of the pressure sui)crcharging system. It is mentioned that 
a carburetor drop of about 1.5 to 2.0 in. of mercury is common. However, 
't is believed that the vaporization secured in the centrifugal supercharger 
A’ill allow the use of lower carburetc^r velocity and so diminish this drop. 
The centrifugal supercharger vaj)orizes practically all the gasoline before 
he cylinder is reached, with the resulting temperature-drop and increase 
d weight of charge in a given volume. With the unsupercharged engine 
here is probably some unevaporated gasoline at the beginning of the 
ompression stroke. S. W. Sparrow, when at the Bureau of Standards, 
oinputed that the vaporization of gasoline gives a 36-degree Fahrenheit 
cinperature-dccrease. 
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Blowers for Charge Distribution. — ^The Bristol Jupiter air-cooled en- 
gine of 146 hy 190 mm. bore and stroke is made with both a supercharger 
and a reducing gear, the latter being the planetary type. The blower is of 
the high speed centrifugal type embodying various patented features 
which are claimed to eliminate the inertia problems inherent with this 
type of mechanism. A system of slipping clutches insures that the im- 
peller is protected from shock loads, the torejue in the blower drive being 



Fig. 148. — The Jupiter Gear-Driven Supercharger with Cover Removed to Show Im- 
peller, which Rotates at High Speed, and Fixed Diffuser Vanes which do not Rotate. 


practically constant. The unit shcivvn at Fig. 148 is mounted immediately 
behind the roar wall of the crankcase, concentric with and driven from 
the tail end of the crankshaft, around which it revolves. In order to retain 
simplicity of the standard type of carburetor and controls, the triplex car- 
buretor is mounted on the intake side of the blower, the mixture being 
drawn axially into the impeller and discharged radially via a fixed diffuser 
into the annular diffusion chamber, which replaces the induction spiral. 

The Pratt and Whitney Wasp engine is characterized by its light 
weight per horsepower, clean design, simplicity of construction, remark- 
able ease of maintenance, and excellent operating-qualities. It is shown 
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in transverse section at Fig. 149, the important parts being clearly indi- 
cated. On an extremely conservative rating, this engine develops more 
power than the Liberty-12 engine on its maximum rating. The installed 
weight of the Wasp is approximately one-half that of the Liberty- 12 
engine. The magneto couplings are the only exposed moving parts on 
the Wasp engine, and the symmetry and form of the engine make the 



Fig. 149. — Sectional Diagram of Pratt & Whitney “Wasp” Engine Showing Location 
of Gear- Driven Centrifugal Supercharger at Anti- Propeller End of Crankcase. 

(•i)vvling arrangement simjde, efficient and generally pleasing. All acces- 
sories are grouped in the rear section so that they arc enclosed in the 
first cowled-in bay of the fuselage, where they are protected and also are 
cf)nvenient of access as shown at Fig. 150 which outlines the engine on the 
Vought Corsair detachable engine installation unit. 

To secure the best possible di.stribution and high volumetric efficiency, 
a General Electric centrifugal compressor is fitted in a thin section im- 
mediately behind the crankcase. It is for rotary distribution only and is 
not a supercharger. Its slight supercharging effect is just sufficient to 
wercome manifold depression at full throttle. The impeller is spur-gear 
driven from the rear end of the crankshaft at five times engine-speed. It 
draws carbureted air directly from a Slrombcrg carburetor and delivers 
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it, through a diffuser and the individual intake-pipes, to the valves. 

The rear cover contains the entire accessory group. The accessories 
are admirably laid out in a manner which provides comj^actness and ac- 
cessibility. The accessory grou]) can be passed through the mounting 
circle of the engine, which greatly facilitates the removal of the engine 
from the airplane. The blower section which carries the mounting lugs 
and the rear cover can be left in ])lace and a new iK)wer-unit can be bolted- 
on without disconnecting any i)arts. The oil-i)nmp strainers are built into 
the casting while the magnetos, the carburetor, the starter, the fuel pump, 
and the generator, if a generator is used, are mounted on flanges. 



Fig. ISO.— Pratt & Whitney “Wasp” Engine Installed on Vought-Corsair Detachable 
Engine Mounting Showing how all Accessories are Grouped at Anti-Propeller End 

of the Engine. 
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Superchargers Aid Scavenging. — Another item of advantage with 
superchargers is that, with proper valve-timing, an appreciable amount 
of scavenging can be obtained; that is, a large portion of the products of 
combustion occupying the clearance space can be driven out and the 
clearance space itself filled with fresh charge, due to the difference be- 
tween the supercharger pressure and the exhaust pressure, if the exhaust 
and the inlet valves are o])ened at the proper times. Computations of this 
effect have been made by others on the assumption that the entire clear- 
ance space is exactly filled with fresh charge, instead of with ]woducts of 
combustion as in the unsupercharged engine. An important factor that 
merits consideration is the supercharging of aviation engines at sea level. 
The centrifugal gear-driven supercharger, if (*pcned up near sea level so 
PS to give a i)ressiirc in the intake manifold greater than standard sea-level 
pressure, will give a greatl_y increased amount of power. The engine of 
('ourse must be arranged to withstand this increase in power. Arrange- 
ments for accomplishing this are now in jmogress and will no doubt l)e 
used commercially in the near future. When such an engine is available, 
centrifugal superchargers will be installed wu'th somew'hat higher gear- 
ratios than are now contemplated. For Hying near sea level the super- 
charger will be partly ojiened up so as to give whatever increased pressure 
in the intake manifold the engine can safely take care of. As the plane 
climbs to higher altitudes the engine ])ower will be maintained at the safe 
value at sea level by successively opening up the supercharger. In- air- 
craft-engine work, however, the conditions for supercharging are ideal, 
because the engines ojicrate in an air density that is considerably less than 
that at sea level ; they also secure the benefits of the low temperatures at 
the higher altitudes. This is especially beneficial insofar as turbo-super- 
charger operation and engine temj)cratures are concerned. 

Practical Value of Superchargers. — In discussing the subject of super- 
chargers in aircraft work, A. L. Berger of the Supercharger Dept., Wright 
Field, Dayton, Ohio, brings out some interesting experiences obtained by 
the Army Air Ckirps. At the time of the inception of the supercharger for 
aircraft engines, nearly all known types of compressor were considered, 
but the turbo tyj^e seemed to be best adapted to aircraft, probably because 
the kinetic energy available in the exhaust gases could be utilized, and the 
necessity for taking powxr from the crankshaft for operating the su])er- 
charger could be avoided. Some idea o{ the results achieved from super- 
charging aircraft engines may be obtained wdien one considers that a 400- 
I'p. Liberty engine at 20,0(X)-ft. altitude without a supercharger develops 
a])proximatcly only 105 h]). and that, by supercharging the engine to sea- 
level pressure at that altitude, practically normal sea-level horsepower is 
again made available. The hardest problem encountered in the develop- 
ment of the turbo-supercharger w^as that of securing a satisfactory metal 
'»r the turbine buckets. When one considers that the turbines operate in 
ed-hot exhaust-gases, the temperatures of which are from 1,200 to 1,500 
legrees Fahrenheit, he can realize the difficulties of the problem. After six 
>r seven years the Army Air Corps finally develojied a metal for the turbine 
b uckets that has proved very successful. While the Air Corps has stand- 
udized on turbo-superchargers for aircraft work, that does not close the 
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field to other types of supercharger. They are considering doing some work 
with vane-type Idowers, some designs of which seem to offer possibilities. 

As an illustration of the performance of an airplane equipped with a 
supercharger, Mr. Rerger cites the present Air Corps standard pursuit-air- 
plane, which, when equip])ed with an unsupercharged engine, has a time 
of climl) to 20,000 feet of a])i)roximately 26 minutes ; but, when the engine is 
equipped with a sujiercliarger, the time of climb to the same altitude has 
been reduced to less than twehe minutes. It is likcl}^ that in the near future 
altitudes of 20,000 feet will be reached in seven or eight minutes. After 
considerable exi)erimenling with the turbo-tyi)e supercharger, it was be- 
lieved ])ossible to connect a gear-driven centrifugal supercharger directly 



Fig. 152.— Official Photograph from U. S. Army Air Corps Showing Installation of 
Powcrplant Employing Experimental Side Type Supercharger on Curtiss Military 

Airplane. 


to the rear of the engine. There was, however, a rather grave question 
W’hether a satisfactory connection could be made, because of the oscillation 
of the crankshaft. Later developments have shown this skepticism to be 
well founded. 

A great many types of couplings and drives have been tested, but none 
has proved entirely successful. It is ])robable, however, that this difficulty 
can be largely overcome by building the sn}:)crchargcr directly into the 
engine. Some work has also been done wdth the Roots-type supercharger, 
as developed by the National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics. I he 
tests of this type to date, however, have not been conclusive, as a number 
of mechanical failures have been encountered. In general, mechanical 
difficulties have been the cause of the greatest trouble, irrespective of the 
type of supercharger. I'hese are ])robably more serious than those of 
superchargers used with automobile engines, because superchargers for air- 
craft engines must be constructed of the very lightest material. Super- 
chargers used with aircraft engines of 400 to 500 horsepower weigh less 
than 100 pounds. The light construction increases considerably the possi- 
bility of mechanical trouble. 
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With regard to supercharger air-discharge temperature, the final tem- 
perature should be approximately the same for the same compression-pres- 
sures, Avhether the supercharger is a turbo, geared centrifugal, rotary or 
vane-type compressor. That of the centrifugal type j)robably is slightly 
less than that of the others at the higher operating speeds. Intercoolers 
are essential for cooling the air, especially \vhen high mean effective en- 
gine-pressures and high su]>ercharger-pressnres arc maintained. The 
jiower ref[uireinent for supercharging at seven-pounds ])er s(iiiare inch pres- 
sure-difference is about four horsepower ])er 100 cubic indies of ])islon- 
displacenient at 3,(X)0-r.p.ni. engine-speed. In return for tliis we receive a 



Fig. ISl.^Official Photograph Supplied by the U. S. Army Air Corps Showing Side 
Type Supercharger on Liberty Engine. 
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Automotive Diesel Engines. — The automotive Diesel engine that has 
l)een built for motor truck use would have possibilities in aircraft applica- 
tions if the weight could be rcfluced below the twenty pounds per horse- 
power that seems to be the low limit at the ])resent time. An engine in- 
tended for automotive use is shown at Fig. 153. It has four cylinders of 
six inches bore and eight inches stroke and light materials are used at 
various points to reduce the weight. The engine was described by R. J. 
Hroege in the February issue of the S. A. E. Journal. The general construc- 
tion is api)arent by inspecting the transverse sectional view. Careful con- 
sideration has been given to accessibility of all working parts for ease of 
inspection and servicing. The integral crankcase and cylinder-housing with 
walls between cylinders from top to bottom gives a very rigid construction 
and permits the use of much thinner sections, which tends to decrease the 
weight of the engine. The crankcase and cylinder-housing are of boxed 
construction cast-in-block integrally for any number of cylinders. This 
produces a rigid and light design and causes the engine to operate very 
smoothly. The cylinder proper comprises a gray-iron inserted sleeve 
which is readily renewable. The main babbitt-lined bearings are sus- 
pended in the crankcase and secured by inserted bolts, there being a bear- 
ing between each two cylinders. The oil-pan is of aluminum to secure 
lightness so that it can be easily dropiied, as in most automotive-type gaso- 
line-engines, for bearing adjustment. Provision has also been made for 
removing the pistons and their rods from the bottom ; but they can also 
be removed through the top if desired. Hand-holes are provided on the 
side of the crankcase for connccting-rod-bearing adjustment. 

Either electric starters or a two-cylinder air-cooled double opposed- 
piston gasoline-engine can be used for starting purposes, either system 
being arranged with a gear drive automatically engaging the ring-gear 
on the flywheel. To aid the initial turning-over of the engine, a manually 
controlled compression release has been provided. After the engine is 
spinning, compression can be engag’ed on one cylinder until it fires, after 
which all cylinders can be engaged. The valves arc located in the cylin- 
der-heads and are operated by rocker-arms and roller push rods. Valve- 
Lappet adjustments can be made conveniently by removing the cylinder- 
head covers, which leaves the rocker-arms in ]>lain view without obstruc- 
ti(Mi by accessories or other parts. The valve-in-head design is used to ob- 
tain the desired compression space for the most effleient pressures. The 
inlet-valve has an integral deflector on the head which, with the angular 
direction of the fuel spray, produces the necessary turbulence for the 
complete mixture of air and fuel that is necessary to produce clean com- 
bustion. The cylinder-heads are cast in pairs to secure lightness and to 
facilitate easy removal, and arc protected by safety-valves. 

The air-inlet pipe has a pre-heater attached to aid in starting under 
extremely cold conditions and is arranged for the application of an air- 
filter. The exhaust pipe is large and has an outlet flange suitable for 
attaching a muffler. The fuel-pump is mounted on a bracket integral with 
the crankcase and is positive, being driven otif the timing-gear train. It is 
a cam-actuated plunger type with a j)lunger and a cut-off valve for each 
engine cylinder. The cut-off valve and plunger are actuated by fulcrum 
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tappets interposed between the main-drive cams and the plung-er and cut- 
off valve. The cut-off valve can be adjusted easily in the same manner as 
when adjusting ordinary valve-tappets. All moving parts are enclosed 
in a common housing and operated by one drive-shaft having integral 
drive-cams. 

The engine-speed actually is controlled by the governor, which is 
built into the fuel pump and oj)erates the controlling, or cut-off, valves. 
These valves can also be controlled manually if desired. The s])eed of the 
engine is increased or decreased by the point of the fuel cut-off and the 
duration of injection, depending upon the plunger and valve position in 
relation to piston position and speed. The two controls are the only ones 
for oj)erating the engine and correspond very closely to the spark and 
gasoline controls of the gasoline-engine. The fuel-injection advance-lever 
location can be determined and located readily for a Avide range of speed, 
and the engine is then controlled by the fuel cut-off IcA^er. An engine of 
this type may be run at speeds up to 1,200 r.p.m. It was tested with three 
different grades of fuel oil. The engine burned each of these fuels equally 
well during all tests. In addition to the light Aveight, the small space 
required and its simplicity as compared Avith the conventional air-com- 
pressor-in jcctif)n Diesel-engines, this engine has many other points of 
merit Avhen compared Avith other types of engine. 

Advantages of Automotive Diesel Engines. — The advantages of the 
Diesel automotiA^e type haA'e been summed uj) as follows by Mr. Broege : 

Compared with Gasoline Engines 

(1) It derives its fuel from the largest supj)ly of the cheaper and non- 
volatile hydrocarbons. 

(2) It has a lower fuel-consumption per hor.sej)o\ver, and especially so 
under A^ariable load-conditions. 

(3) The automatic ignition eliminates accessories and drives such as 
are required for magneto or distributors, which results in greater 
reliability. 

(4) It simjdifies or eliminates possible difficulties Avhich might arise 
from additional and complicated equipment. 

Compared with Fuel-Oil- Vaporizing Engines 

(1) Auxiliary fuels for starting are eliminated. 

( 2 ) It is ahvays ready for starting. 

(3) It has iniproA^ed adaptabilities for automotive purposes. 

(4) There is no contamination of lubricating oil by fuel oil. 

Compared with Engines of Ignition-Chamber Type 

(1) The cylinder-head construction is more simple, especially consider- 
ing proA ision for starting. 

(2) The possibility of requiring auxiliary fuel for starting is avoided. 

(3) Ignition cartridges or electric ignition-coils, with their necessary 
batteries, are eliminated. 

(4) It has better adaptability to the commercial automotive trade and 
to any other work for which the automotive gasoline-engine is used. 

(5) The operation with a cold engine or under no load is more uniform, 
even at Ioav speeds. 
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Compared with Hot-Bulb Engines 

(1) It has lower fuel-consumption, especially under heavier loads. 

(2) It weighs less. 

(3) The lamp for heating the hot bulb is eliminated. 

(4) It is always ready for starting. 

These automotive Diesel engines should in no way be compared with 
the commonly known slow-speed heavy Diesels of either the air-injection 
or solid-injection types. Air. Broege believes it is fair to state that the 
automotive high-speed Diesel engine is here and has already gone through 
many of the stages that the present-day automotive gasoline-engine has 
gone through belorc reaching its present highly develojied stage. This 
tyjie of automotive Diesel engine in its ])rescnt form will ]:>erforin economi- 
cally with cheaper fuel over a wide range of service, such as iu commercial 
motor-trucks, tractors or in excavator machinery, ecpially as well as gaso- 
line-engines and with far better fuel economy and less fire risk. It will 
jierforin equally well in any other service for which the gasoline auto- 
motive engine is used, and if its weight can be reduced it will be suitable 
for aircraft. 

Peugeot-Junkers Type Diesel Engine. — Another type of Diesel auto- 
motive eng-jne is shown at J"ig. 154. 'fins is built by Peugeot in France 
under Junkers’ license and is the same type, as far as operating principles 
are concerned as that Junkers’ is exjierimcnting with for aircraft use. It 
has been recently described in ^Iniomotivc Industries by W. F. Bradley, 
their luirojiean correspondent. 

The Peugeot engine is built for motor truck use. Only one model is 
being produced at jiresent, this being a two-cylinder vertical two-stroke, 
(le\elo])ing d5 horsepow'er at 1.2(X) r.p.m. .Smaller units wdll be produced 
later. The Peugeot-Junkers differs from other Diesel truck engines at 
present on the market in being a tAvo-cycle model with opposed pistons, 
'fhe bore of the cylinders is 80 mm. (3.1 inches) and the combined stroke 
of the two j)istons is 300 mm. (11.8 inches) giving a jnston displacement of 
183 cubic inches. 

The jiower output is 40 horsepoA\er at 1,(300 r.p.m., increasing to 45 
horsepower at 1.200 r.p.m., v ith a fuel consum])tion of 0.38 pounds per 
horsepower-hour. Lt is claimed that between 29 and 50 horsepower the 
specific consumption remains constant, and that the load has to be dropped 
below 29 horsepower, or carried beyond 50 horsepower for the consumption 
to exceed 0.40 pound per horseptnver-hour. The cylinders and crankcase 
constitute a single aluminum casting, with iiam liners set into the cylinder 
barrels. By reason of the opjiosed piston design there is no cylinder head. 
The low^cr piston is connected to the central one of three throws on the 
crankshaft and the upper piston to two lateral throws. The upper piston is 
double-ended, the lower portion, which carries four compression rings, 
operating in the 80 mm. bore cylinder, and the upper end (^f the skirt, 
which has a much bigger bore, forming the piston of the air cylinder for 
the scavenger pump. 

The auxiliary connecting rods, which are under tension, are attached 
by split bearings to the crankshaft and at the upper end have a roller 
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crankcase and the cylinder head. This makes it pos.sible to use hij^her 
pressures than on other eng^ines, the volumetric compression ratio being 
about nineteen. A higher rotational speed can l)e maintained with a low 
piston speed, and by reason of the small cylinder bore the wall surface of the 
combustion-chamber is reduced to a minimum. 

The upper piston covers and uncovers the inlet ])orts, while the lower 
piston uncovers the exhaust ports. The stroke of the two pistons is not 
the same, thus making it ]K)ssil)le to give a lead t(» the exhaust opening. 
Only pure air is admitted, this First driving out the remains of the exhaust 
gases and then being coin])ressed. Fuel is injected by means of a constant- 
stroke fuel pump, starting about se\enteen degrees before the upper dead 
center. The injection ])oint is iinariable, but the cpiantity of fuel delivered 
at each stroke of the ])ump is varied through the operation of the throttle 
and the accelerator. 

The fuel puiu]), which is Junkers’ own design, is fed from a constant 
level float chamber and is driven direct from the front end of the crank- 
shaft. On the left-hand side of the engine, in tandem, is the water pump 
and the electric generator. 'The usual type of electric starting motor, with 
Bendix gear, is fitted. 'The radiator fan is positively driven. The weight 
of the engine, without flywheel, is given as 616 lb.; minus accessories, 
water and oil which makes it much too heavy for aircraft. In o])eration 
the engine is free from smoke or any objectionable smell, and it assures 
a greater degree of flexibility than a normal four-stroke, four-cylinder 
truck engine of eciuivalent jiowcr and does not weigh very much more. 

Fuel Injection a Problem. — A number of authorities agree with the 
choice of airless injection and ojieu comhustioii-chamher. Piecause of the 
fewer moving jiarts resulting in a simj^ler design some ])refer the two- 
strokc cycle, but it must be admitted that neither the art of scavenging 
nor that of heat dissijiation is snfliciently advanced to allow building a 
3,000-horsepower two-cycle engine to run at 700 r.p m. on a basis of safely 
established practice as lias ))een done by Mr. Trieher in the marine engine 
]»reviously described and illustrated. 

In a solid-injection engine, the most debatable question is between con- 
stant-pressure injection and the jerk pump. Among llic troubles with the 
direct pump system arc aftcr-drijiping; misses caused by air bubbles; sec- 
ondary discharges from pressure waves; destructive jerks of the pu;np- 
pliinger; water-hammer action in the fuel lines; varying injection-lag, due 
U) both the compressibility of the liipiid and “breathing” of the pipe; and 
falling off of the injection ])ressnre and quality of atomization at low speeh. 

While the constant-pressure system is free from these troubles, it has 
disadvantages of its own: (a) To be effective, the injection control must 
be in the spray nozzle, and a mechanically operated spray nozzle is com- 
plicated; (b) with fuel continually under pressure in the line, even a slight 
leakage in the injection nozzle will cause dripping that is hard to detect, 
and the dripped fuel may cause unclesirahle explosion pressure; (c) meter- 
ing of minute quantities of fuel by keeping the valve open for a definite 
length of time is not positive enough, and the distribution becomes uneven 
if some nozzle orifices are widened by erosion or clogged. 
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As a rule, hig-h fuel-economy does not accompany hiffli mean indicated 
pressure. In an eng-ine with fourteen to one compression ratio, 185 pounds 
mean indicated pressure can be secured on a fuel consumption as low as 
0.25 pound per horsepower-hour, but both cannot be obtained together, ac- 
cording to the theory deveh )i)cd by George A. Goodenough and John B. 
Baker. The lowest theoretical fuel consumption with this mean indicated 
pressure is about 0.41 pound per horsepower-hour. With 0.25-pound fuel 
consumption, the theoretically highest mean indicated ])ressure is 104 
])ounds. If the excess air is cut d(»^\n to below about 50 per cent, too much 
efficiency is sacrificed. 44iis is confirmed by experiments showing the high- 
est thermal efficiency at one-half and one-cpiarter loads. 

At speeds higher than 1,600 r ]).m. it is very difficult to secure high 
mechanical efficiency in a Diesel engine, largely because of the friction of 
rings of the nuinber and tension recjuired. 

Exj^enence confirms the advantage's of the jerk ]>ump, and it is stated 
it can be made to o])erale a remote automatic valve w ith even more pre- 
cision than cam actuation. The automatic valve deNelojicd by the Na- 
tional Advisor\ C onimittee for Aeronantu'S is particularly light and 
simple. The s])ray holes fijr a cylinder having a bore of even only three 
inches need not be smaller than inch. A short stroke is advisable for 
high speed. 

A point in connection with the characteristics of Diesel engines is 
brought out in an item in the Comnicn lal Motor based on a (‘ommunication 
from Wm. Beardmore Co., builders of high-s])eed Diesel engines. Jt is 
stated that whereas the out]nit of a carburetor type engine falls off appre- 
ciably when the tem])('rature of the engine exceeds a certain value, owing 
to the ex])ansion of the incoming charge and the conse(juent loss of volu- 
metric efficiency, with a Diesel engine there is no such effect. Tests were 
carried out with a high-speed Diesel engine with the cooling water at 240 
degrees Fahrenheit, the cooling system being kept under pressure, and un- 
der these conditions there was no a])]>rcciable falling off in the j)ower. Of 
course, the amount of air entering the cylinder will be affected the same in 
the Diesel as in the carburetor engine by an increase in cylinder temjiera- 
ture, but the Diesel engine runs normally with a large excess of air, which is 
necessary in order to be able to burn the bulk of the fuel injected in the 
very short time available. With an increase in the temjieratiire of the air, 
vaporization and combustion evidently proceed more rajiidly and not so 
large an excess of air is needed. 

Sperry Oil Engine for Aircraft. — While most American manufacturers 
have been content to reduce gradually the weight of their smaller oil en- 
gines to a point where they are practical for use in various forms of heavy 
mobile equipment, such as contractor’s shovels and draglines, the work of 
the Sperry Gyroscope Company, under the suix^rvision of Elmer A. Sperry, 
has for several years been directed to the study of a suitable heavy oil 
engine for aircraft. The progress of this project has been summarized in a 
paper by Mr. Sperry which wnis recently read before the Metropolitan Sec- 
tion of the Society of Automotive Engineers, by H. J. Scharnagel, Chief 
Diesel Engineer for the Sjierry Company. Briefly alluding to the present 
heavy w^eight of the oil engine, the author begins his discussion by citing 
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the fuel economy ul)taincil)lc by use of the oil eii^^*'inc cycle. The fuel con- 
sumption of the oil-en^ine, compared with the g-asolinc-enfifiiie is roug’hly 
on the order of two to tlircc, so that if the engines can l)e placed on an 
equal footing as to weight per horsepower, the case in favor of the oil 
engine is hardly c)])en to serious (juestion. In view of the fact that the 
present most highly develo])ed light weight Diesels have a weight per 
liorsepower ranging from sixteen pounds to five ]>ounds, (althoui^h in some 
cases lower values have been reached), the significant weight reduction 
needed to reach a ])oint coin])arable with atn-o engines is quite obvious. The 
difficulties encountered have been, in the structural sense, largely due to the 
higher maximum jiressiires and conseciuently higher stresses and bearing 
pressures a\ hich are encountered in Diesel practice. 

The method of attack jnirsiied in the Stierry laboratory has, however, 
lieen largely coidined to the evolution of a design which would ])ermit the 
use of a much higher mean effective pressure than is ordinarily used. This 
has been proposed by tlie use of a high initial supercharging jiressure com- 
hilled with a two-stage e\]>ansion which coiitiiuu's the jiower iniinilse of 
the exiianding g-ases through a huger are of the crankshaft revolution than 
is possible in oil engines which exhaust to the oiittn* air. I''x])eriniental 
results ha\e led to the coidirmatioii of these conclusions and h.'ive been st) 
encouraging that the jirodnction (»f an a\Mlion engine is ]n*omise<l m the 
near future. 

Due to the excessue amount of air which is taken into the Diesel 
CN'linder, the coinluistion chamber in the SiierrN cylinder has been enlarged 
to about four times the normal \olnme. yXir at about 40 jiounds pressure 
from a pre-coinina'ssion or supercharging piini]) is delnered to this cham- 
ber and, on the compression stroke, fuel oil is inji'cted shortly liefore to]) 
dead center A ver\ high maximum jiressure and a mean effectnx jires- 
siire of 300 ])oiin(ls has been achieved b\ this methofl. At the beginning* of 
the exhaust stroke, a \al\e in the ]>oMti(Hi of the normal four-cycle exhaust 
valve is ojiened and the gases jiassed into a second stage cylinder and 
thence, at the ccniijiletion of the exi>ansion stroke in this cylinder, are ex- 
hausted into the atmosjiliere. dlie low pressure cylinder is mounted be- 
tween two high ])ressure cylinders whose timing is arranged so that the 
exhaust into the haw pressure cylinder takes [ilacc during alternate cycles, 
thus ])ermitting it to act alternately^ as the expansion cydinder for twa) 
adjacent high ])ressure cylinders. 

If jiressure in the second stage cylinder w^erc maintained at atmos- 
pheric level, the rush of the hot gases jiast the exhaust valve w'ould cause 
serious scoring and distortion. This trouble has been prexented by^ main- 
taining a cushioning jiressiire in the second stage cylinder, which jiermits 
a gradual transfer of the charge; and alst) by cooling the outer surface of 
the exhaust valve through fins which arc exposed to the flow* of air in the 
channel leading to the intake valve of the high pressure cylinder. The 
condiiiiation of supercharging and txvo-stage expansion is thus announced 
as the princijial contribution w'hich has been made to the ])roblem of 
weight reduction, the result being approached by increasing the output of 
the cylinder rather than by unusual reduction of masses. The difference 
between the normal Diesel mean effective iiressiirc of abvnit 80 lb. and the 
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300 lb. mean effective pressure of the high pressure supercharging engine 
is considered sufficient to overcome the handicap of the 135 lb. pressure 
achieved in the average aviation engine (which is the highest obtainable 
before pre-ignition is encountered), by a margin sufficient to make the oil 
engine practical for aviation service. 

The difficulties encountered by other workers in the high speed field, 
who have not resorted to such radical means to increase the output of the 
oil engine, have been largely structural and otherwise intimately associated 
with the fuel injection system. In a high speed Diesel the time allotted 
for the injection of the fuel charge is so minute that the construction of a 
mechzMiical injection device capable of delivering the fuel almost instan- 
taneously has, to a large extent, handica])pe(l the production of high speed 
oil engines. No mention is made of the fuel injection system on the Sperry 
engine or whether the stresses encountered in high speed operation can be 
taken care of by an engine structure which Avill be within the weight 
limitations imposed. A power unit, built along aeronautical lines, capable 
of developing 250 hp. is at present in the design stage. Four of these units 
will be combined in a Vee Type engine to produce 1,000 hp., the dimen- 
sions of both units being tentatively determined well within practical 
limits, comparable to the space required for units of equivalent horsepower 
now being used. If the results are obtained in the aero type oil engine 
which have been indicated in the experimental conclusions announced by 
Mr. Sperry, the development will be of the utmost value to commercial 
aviation, which calls for a powcrplant of exceptional simplicity and un- 
usual economy. In any event the project is Avorthy of the closest attention 
because of the highly original method of development which has been 
chosen. 


QUKS'riONS FOK KEVllCW 

1. What IS the difTcrcncc in air jiressiirr lictwt'vn sea Irxi’l ainl an altitude ol 

20,000 heO 

2 . What efTcct docs this have on enjjnic powvr'^ 

3. Name main ly]»es of airplane engine superchargers. 

4. Outline methods of centrifugal supercharger drive. 

5. What is the difference hetween a suction tyj>c and a prosMire t>]u' supercharger' 

6. What is the efficiency of a centrifugal supercharger''’ 

7. Why are blowers sometimes used for charge distribution.'' 

8. Flow does a supercharger improxe performance’' 

0. At what siieeds do centrifugal siiiierchargcis operate.'' 

10. Describe operation of Roots type blower. 
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fluence Defined — The Magnetic Circuit — How Iron and Steel is Made Magnetic — 
Electricity and Magnetism Closely Related — Basic Principles of Magneto Outlined 
— Why Magneto Must be Timed — Essential Parts of a Shuttle Armature Magneto 
— Transformer System Uses Low Voltage Magneto — Distribution of Secondary 
Current — High Tension Magnetos Are Self-Contained — Function of Make and 
Break— Advantages of Magneto Ignition — Requirements of Aircraft Engine 
Ignition Systems — Magnetos vs. Battery Ignition — Comparative Weights of Bat- 
tery and Magneto Ignition — Modern Engines Require Many Sparks — Magneto 
Drive Important Problem — Lubrication Problem Difficult — Electrical Require- 
ments Exacting — The Berling Magneto— Two Spark Independent Magneto— Two 
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Magneto Lubrication — Adjusting the Interrupter — Cleaning the Distributor — Lo- 
cating Trouble — The Dixie Magneto— Care of Dixie Magneto — Timing of the 
Dixie Magneto— Robert Bosch Magnetos. 

One of the most important auxiliary p^roii])s of the gasolinc-enj^ine com- 
jjrising the airplane iK)\veri)lant and one absolutely necessary to insure en- 
g-iiie action is the ignition s\stein or the method employed of kindling the 
compressed gas in the cylinder to pro«luce an explosion and useful power, 
d'he ignition system has been fully as well developed as other parts of the 
engine, and at the present time practically all ignition systems follow prin- 
ciples which have become stamlard through wide acceptance. 

Early Ignition Systems. — During the early stages of development of the 
gasoline-engine various methods of exploding the charge of combustible gas 
in the cylinder were cmj)loyed. On some of the earliest engines a flame 
burned close to the cylinder-head, and at the proper time for ignition a 
slide or valve moved to provide an ojiening which ))ermitted the flame to 
ignite the gas back of the piston. This system was practical only on the 
primitive form of gas-engines in which the charge was not compressed 
before ignition. J.ater, Avheii it was found desirable to compress the gas 
a certain degree before ex])loding it, an incandescent platinum tube in the 
combustion-chamber, which was kept in a heated condition by a flame burn- 
ing in it, exploded the gas. The naked flame was not suitable in this appli- 
cation because when the slide was o]:ened to provide communication be- 
tween the flame and the gas the compressed charge escaped from the cyl- 
inder with enough pressure to blow out the flame at times and thus cause 
irregular ignition. When the flame was housed in a platinum tube it was 
protected from the direct action of the gas, and as long as the tube was 
maintained at the proper point of incandescence regular ignition was ob- 
tained. Diesel and other engineers utilized the property of gases firing 
themselves if compressed to a suflicient degree, while others depended upon 
the heat stored in the cylinder-head to fire the highly compressed gas. 
None of these methods were practical in their application to automotive 
engines because they did not permit flexible engine action which is so desir- 
able. At the present time, electrical ignition systems in which the com- 
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pressed gas is exploded by the heating value of a small but intense electric 
arc or spark in the cylinder are standard, and the general practice seems 
to be toward the use of mechanical producers of electricity rather than 
chemical producers of current unless the batteries are used as an auxiliary 
to a generator and kept charged by it. 

Electrical Ignition Best. — "I'wo general forms of electrical ignition sys- 
tems may be used, the most popular being that in which a current of elec 
tricity under higli tension is made to leap a gap or air space betw’een the 
points of one or more s[jarking idugs screwed into the combustion-chamber. 
The other form, A\hich has been entirely abandoned in automobile and 
which was never used with air])lane engine practice, but which is still used 
to some extent on larj^e stationary or marine engines, is called the low- 
tension system because current of low voltage is used and the spark is pro- 
duced by moving electrodes in the combust ion-chaTuber, which come to- 
gether and break to ]n*()duce a spark. Because of this method of operation 
the system is known as a “make and break” ignition system but is obsolete 
in automotive engines and has never been used in airjdane engines to the 
writer’s knowledge. 

The essential elements of any electrical ignition system, either high or 
low tension, are: First, a simjile and practical method of current produc- 
tion; second, suitable timing apparatus to cause the .s])ark in the combUvS- 
tion-chamber to occur at the right point in the cycle of engine action ; third, 
suitable wiring and other a])])aratus to convex , control and intensify the 
current produced b}^ the generator to the sparking member in the cylinder 
and fourth, a reliable and emluring s])arking device in the combustion- 
chamber. I'he various appliances necessary tc» secure jirompt ignition of 
the compressed gases should be described in some detail because of the 
importance of the ignition system. Tt is patent that the scope of a work 
of this character does not permit one to go fully into the theory and prin- 
ciples of operation of all apiiliances which may be used in connection with 
gasoline motor ignition, but at the same time it is important that the ele- 
mentary principles be considered to some extent in order that the reader 
should have a proper understanding of the essential ignition apparatus. 
The first jioint considered will be the common methods of generating the 
electricity, then the ap])liances to utilize it and ])roduce the re(juired spark 
in the cylinder. Inasmuch as magneto ignition is almost universally used 
in ccjiincction with airplane engine ignition it will not be necessary to con- 
sider battery ignition system to the same e.xtcnt, though it has advantages 
of merit and an outline of the Delco system and some tv pical diagrams will 
be given in proper se([uence. 

Fundamentals of Magnetism Outlined. — To jiroperly understand the 
phenomena and forces involved in the generation of electrical energy by 
mechanical means it is necessary to become familiar with some of the ele- 
mentary ])rinci])les of magnetism and its relation to electricity. The fol- 
lowing matter can be reatl with profit by those who are not familiar with 
the subject. Most persons know' that magnetism exists in certain sub- 
stances, but many are not able to grasp the terms used in describing the 
operation of various electrical devices because of not possessing a knowl- 
edge of the basic facts upon wdiich the action of such apparatus is based. 
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Magnetism is a properly possessed by certain substances and is manifested 
by tlie ability to attract and re]K‘l other materials susceptible to its elTects. 
When this phenomena is manifested by a conductor or wire throu.q-h which 
a current of electricity is flowing it is termed “electro-magnetism.” Mag- 
netism and electricity are closely related, each being capable of producing 
the other. l'*ractically all of the ]>henomena manifested by materials which 
possess magnetic qualities naturally can be easily reproduced by passing a 
current of electricity through a body which, when not under electrical in- 
fluence, is not a magnetic substance. Only certain substances show natural 
magnetic properties, these being irf)n, nickel, cobalt and their alloys, iron 
])ossessing it in the highest degree. 

Magnetic Substances. — The earliest known substance possessing mag- 
netic projicrties Avas a stone first found in Asia Minor. It was called the 
lodestcnie or leading stone, because of its tendencN , if arranged so it could 
be moved freely, of jioinling one jiarticular portion tow'ard the north. The 
coniyiass of the ancient Chinese mariners Avas a ])iece of this material, now 
knoAvn to be iron ore, suspended by a light thread of floatcfl on a cork in 
some liipiid so one end Axould point toward the north magnetic iiole of the 
earth. The reason that this stone was magnetic Avas hard to define for a 
time, until it was learned that the earth A\as one huge magnet and that the 
iron ore, being jiarticularl} susce])tible to niagiietisin 1)\’ induction, absorbed 
<uid retained some of this magnetism. 

Magnetic Lines of Force. — ^lost of us are familiar Avith some of the 
projierties of the magnet because of the extensi\'e sale and use of small 
liorsesboe maginds as t()y^ As they only cost a fcAV jieiinies every one 
has ow iu‘d one at some time or other and has exiienmented Avith A^arious 
materials to see if they Avould be atlraetisl. Small pieces of iron or steel 
w’ere finickly attracted to the magnet and adhered to the pole pieces when 
lirought Avitlun the 7one of magnetic inibience. It Avas soon learned that 
brass, cojiper, tin or zinc were not affected by the magnet. A simple ex- 
[)eriment that sctacs to illustrate magnetic attraction of several substances 
IS shown at A, Fig. 155 In this, several balls arc hmig from a standard or 
-ii])port, one of these being of iron, another of steel. Mdieii a magnet is 
brought near either of these they Avill be attracted tow'ard it, while the 
Olliers Avill remain indifferent to the magnetic force. jAxiierimenters soon 
learned that of the common metals only iron or steel Avere magnetic. 

If the ordinai'A' bar or horseshoe magnet he carefully c.xamined, one end 
wall he found to he marked N. This indicates the north pole, Avhile the 
other end is not usnally marked and is the south ])ole. If the north pole 
of one magnet is brought near the south pole of another, a strong attraction 
will exist between them, this depending upon the size of the magnets used 
and the air gap separating the ]K>les. If the south pole of one magnet is 
brought close to the end of the same polarity of the other there aauII he a 
lironounced rej)ulsioii or a lack of attraction of some force. These facts are 
easily proved by the simple experiment outlined at B, Fig. 155. A magnet 
will only attract or influence a siihstanee having similar qualities. The like 
poles of magnets will repel each other because of the obvious impossibility 
‘>f uniting tAvo influences or forces of practically equal strength but floAving 
m opposite directions. The unlike poles of magnets attract each other be- 
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cause the force is flowing in the same direction. The flow of magnetism 
is through the magnet from south to north and the circuit is completed by 
the flow of magnetic influence through the air gap or metal armature bridg- 
ing it from the north to the south pole. 

Zone of Magnetic Influence Defined. — Magnets are commonly made in 
two forms, either in the shape of a bar or horseshoe. These two forms are 
made in two types, simple or compound. '^I'he latter are composed of a 
number of magnets of the same form united so the ends of like polarity are 
placed together, and such a construction will he more efficient and have more 
strength than a simple magnet of the same weight, ddie two common forms 
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Fig. 155. — Two Simple Experiments to Demonstrate Various Magnetic Phenomena 
and to Clearly Outline Flow of Magnetism and Various Forms of Magnets. 
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of simple and compound magnets are shown at Fig. 155 C. The zone in 
which a magnetic influence occurs is called the magnetic field, and this force 
can be graphically shown by means of imaginary lines, which are termed 
lines of force.’ As will be seen from the diagram at Fig. 155 D, the lines 
show the direction of action of the magnetic force and also show its 
strength, as they are closer together and more numerous when the intensity 
of the magnetic field is at its maximum. A simple method of demonstrating 
the presence of the force is to lay a ])iece of thin paper over the pole pieces 
of cither a bar or horseshoe magnet and sprinkle fine iron filings on it. The 
])articles of metal arrange themselves in very much the manner shown in 
the illustrations and })rove that the magnetic field actually exists. 

1 he form of magnet used will materially affect the size and area of the 
magnetic, field. Tt will be noted that the field w'ill be concentrated to a 
greater extent with the horseshoe form because of the proximity of the 
poles. It should be understood that these lines have no actual existence, 
but are imaginary and assumed to exist only to show the way the magnetic 
field is distributed. The magnetic influence is always greater at the poles 
than at the center, and that is why a horseshoe or U-form magnet is used 
in i)ractically all magnetos. This greater attraction at the poles can be 
clearly demonstrated by s]>rinkling iron filings on bar and U magnets, as 
outlined at Ing. 155 \l. A large mass gathers at tlie pole pieces, gradually 
tapering down toward the point wdiere the attraction is least. 

The Magnetic Circuit. — i'h-om the diagrams it wall be seen that the flow 
of magnetism is from one pole to the other by means of curved paths be- 
tween them. This circuit is conpiletcd by the magnetism flowing from one 
])ole to the other through the magnet, and as this flow is continued as long 
as the body remains magnetic it constitutes a magnetic circuit. If this flow 
WTre temporarily interrujited by means of a conductor of electricity moving 
through the field there would be a current of electricity induced in 
the conductor every time it cut the lines of force. There are three kinds 
of magnetic circuits. A nonmagnetic circuit is one in wdiich the magnetic 
influence ct)mpletes its circuit through some substance not susceptible to 
the force. A closed magnetic circuit is one in wdiich the influence completes 
its circuit through some magnetic material wdiich bridges the gap between 
the ])oles. A compound circuit is that in w^hich the magnetic influence 
passes through magnetic substances and nonmagnetic substances in order 
to complete its circuit. 

How Iron and Steel are Made Magnietic. — Magnetism may be produced 
in two ways, by contact or induction. If a piece of steel is rubbed on a 
magnet it wdll be found a magnet w hen removed, having a north and south 
])ole and all of the projierties found in the energizing magnet. This is mag- 
netizing by contact. A piece of steel will retain the magnetism imparted 
to it for a considerable length of time, and the influence that remains is 
known as residual magnetism. This property may be increased by alloying 
the steel with tungsten and hardening it before it is magnetized. Any 
material that wn’ll retain its magnetic influence after removal from the 
source of magnetism is knowm as a permanent magnet. If a piece of iron 
or steel is brought into the magnetic field of a powerful magnet it becomes 
a magnet without actual contact wdth the energizer. This is magnetizing 
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by mag^netic induction. If a powerful electric current flows through an 
insulated conductor wound around a piece gf iron or steel it will make a 
magnet of it. This is magnetizing by electro-magnetic induction. A mag- 
net made in this manner is termed an electro-magnet and usually the metal 
is of such a nature that it will not retain but a small ])art of its magnetism 
when the current ceases to flow around it. Steel alloyed Avith tungsten is 
used in all cases where permanent magnets arc required, Avhile soft iron is 
employed in all ca^^es AA'hcre an intermittent magnetic action is desired. 
Magneto field magnets are ahvays made of .steel alloy, so treated that it 
will retain its magnetism for lengthy periods. Magneto magnets have been 
known to retain their magnetism, with a very slight loss, for periods of ten 
years when assembled on the magneto or stored with a kee])er across the 
poles. A keeper is sim])ly a bar or bridge of magnetic material. 

Electricity and Magnetism Closely Related. — There arc many points in 
which magnetism and electricity are alike. Iwir instance, air is a medium 
that offers considerable resistance to the tiassage of both magnetic influence 
and electric energy, altlnjiigli it offers more resistance to the passage of the 
latter. Minerals like iron or steel are Aery easily influenced by magnetism 
and easily ])enetrated by it AVhen (')ne of these is present in the magnetic 
circuit the magm^tism an’jII floAv through the metal. Any metal is a good 
conductor for the jiassage of the electric current, but few metals arc good 
conductors of magnetic energy. A body of the proper metal will become a 
magnet due to induction if tilaced in the magnetic field, having a south pole 
where the lines of force enter it and a north ]K.)le Avhere they jiass out. 

We have seen that a magnet is con^^tantly surrounded by a magnetic 
field and that an electrical conductor A\lien carrying a current is also sur 
rounded by a field of magnetic influence. \oav if the comlnctor carrying a 
current of electricity will induce magnetism in a bar of iron or steel, by a 
reversal of this process, a magnetizecl iron or steel bar Avill produce a cur- 
rent of electricity in a conductor. It is iqxni this jiriiiciple lliat the modern 
dynamo or magneto is constructed. If an clectro-inotn e force is induced 
in a conductor by moving it across a field of magnetic innnence, or by pass- 
ing a magnetic fndd near a conductor. cU^ctncily is said to he generated 
by magneto-electric induction. All mechamcal generators of the electric 
current using iiennanent steel magnets to t^roduce a field of magnetic in- 
fluence are of this type. 

Basic Principles of Magneto Outlined. — The accomi)aiiying diagram, 
h'ig. 156, will show these princitilcs \ ery clearly. As stated on a preceding 
page, if the lines of force in the magnetic field are cut by a suitable con- 
ductor an electrical impulse Avill lie jiroduced in that conductor. In this 
simple machine the lines of force exist betAveen the poles of a horseshoe 
magnet. The conductor, aaIucIi in this case is a loop of copper wire, is 
mounted upon a spindle in order that it may be rotated in the magnetic 
field to cut the lines of magnetic inllucnce present betAvceii the i)ole pieces. 
Both of the ends of this loop are connected, one Avith the insulated drum 
shown upon the shaft, the other to the shaft. Tavo metal brushes are em- 
ployed to collect the current and cause it to floAV tlirmigh the external cir- 
cuit. It can be seen that Avhen the shaft is turned in the direction of the 
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arrow the loop will cut through the lines of magnetic influence and a cur- 
rent will be generated therein. The pressure of the current and the amount 
produced vary in accordance to tlic rapidity with which the lines of mag- 
netic influence are cut. I'lic armature of a practical magneto, therefore, 
(lifTers materially from that shown in the diagram. A large number of 
loops of wire would be monnte<l n])on this shaft in order that the lines of 
magnetic intluence would be cut a greater number of times in a given 




Fig. 156. — Arrangement of Magneto Showing Principal Parts, Simply to Make Method 
of Current Generation Clear, 

l^eriod and a core of iron used as a backing for the wire. This would give 
a more rapid alternating current and a higher electro-motive force than 
would be the case with a smaller number of loops of wire. 

The illustrations at Fig. 157 show a conventional double winding arma- 
ture and field magnetic of a practical magneto in ])art section and will serve 
to more fully emphasize the points previously made. If the armature or 
spindle were removed from ]>etween the pole pieces there would exist a 
held of magnetic influence as shown at Fig. 155, but the introduction of 
this component provides a conductor (the iron core) for the magnetic 
energy, regardless of its position, though the facility with which the in- 
fluence will be transmitted depends entirely upon the ])osition of the core. 
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As shown at Fig. 157 A, the m.agnetic flow is through the main body in a 
straight line, while at B, which position the armature has attained after 
one-eighth revolution, ar 45 degrees travel in the direction of the arrow, 
the magnetism must jiass tlirough in the manner indicated. At C, which 
position is attained every half revolution, the maj:^netic energy abandons 
the longer path through the body of the core for the shorter jiassage offered 
by the side pieces, and the field thrown out by the cross bar disappears. 
On further rotation of the armature, as at D, the body of the core again 
becomes energized as the maj^netic influence resumes its flow through it. 



Fig. 157. — Showing How Strength of Magnetic Influence and the Current Induced in 
the Winding of a Shuttle Armature Vary with the Rapidity of the Changes of Flow. 
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These changes in the strength of the magnetic field when distorted by the 
armature core, as well as the intensity of the energy existing in the field, 
affect the windings, and the electrical energy induced therein corresponds 
in strength to the rapidity with which these changes in magnetic flow 
occur. The most pronounced changes in the strength of the field will occur 
as the armature passes from position B to D, because the magnetic field 
existing around the core will he destroyed and again re-established. 

Why Magneto Must Be Timed. — During the most of the armature rota- 
tion the changes in strength will he slight and the currents induced in the 
wire correspondingly small ; but at the instant the core becomes remagnet- 
ized, as the armature leaves iK)sition C, the current produced will be at its 
maximum, and it is necessary to so time the rotation of the armature that 
at this instant one of the cylinders is in properly charged condition to be 
fired. It is imperative that the armature be driven in such relation to the 
crankshaft that each production of maximum current coincides with the 
ignition point, this condition existing twice during each revolution of the 
armature, or at every 180 degrees travel. JCach position showm corresponds 
to 45 degrees travel of the armature, or one-eighth of a turn, and it takes 
just three-eighths revolution to change the position from A to that shown 
at D. Thus, a four-cylinder engine lining a tw’o-])ole or shuttle armature 
type magneto w'ould recpiire tw'o sparks ])er revolution and the magneto 
armature would be driven at engine speed. The point of ignition in the 
combustion-chamber w'ould coincide with that of maximum current gener- 
ation in the magneto armature, driven by a positive drive in timed relation 
with the crankshaft. All magnetos do not use the wound shuttle or H 
armature. Some utilize a fixed winding as showm at Fig. 158 and a rotary 
inductor member made of two pieces of magnetic material. The core piece 
]iassing through the fixed winding has extending pole jiieces and the rotary 
members complete the magnetic circuit at their various positions and pro- 
duce rapid reversals of flow of magnetic energy through the core piece 
inside the winding as indicated by the arrow^s. 

Essential Parts of a Shuttle Armature Magneto. — The magnets which 
produce the influence that in turn induces the electrical energy in the wind- 
ing or loops of wire on the armature, and wdiich may have any even number 
of opposed poles, are called field magnets. The loops of wire which are 
mounted upon a suitable drum and rotate in the field of magnetic influence 
in order to cut the lines of force is called an armature winding, while the 
core is the metal portion. The entire assembly is called the armature. The 
exposed ends of the magnets arc called pole pieces and the arrangement 
used to collect the current is either a commutator or a collector. The 
stationary pieces which bear again.st the collector or commutator and act 
as terminals for the outside circuit arc called brushes. These brushes are 
sometimes of copper, or some of its alloys, because copper has a greater 
electrical conductivity than any other metal. These brushes are nearly 
always of carbon, which is sometimes electroplated with copper to increase 
its electrical conductivity, though cylinders of co))])er w'ire gauze impreg- 
nated with graphite are utilized at times. Carbon is used because it is not 
so liable to cut the metal of the commutator as might be the case if the 
contact was of the metal to metal type. The reason for this is that carbon 
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has the peculiar property in that it materially assists in the lubrication of 
the commutator, and beinj** of soft, unctuous composition, will wear and 
conform to any irreg-ularities on the surface of the metal collector rings 
or commutator segments. 

The magneto in common use consists of a number of horseshoe magnets 
which are compound in form and attached to suitable cast-iron pole pieces 
used to collect and concentrate the magnetic inHuence of the various mag- 
nets. Between these ])o]c ])ieces an armature rotates. This is usually 
shaped like a shuttle, around which are wound coils of insulated wire. 
These are com])osed of a large number of turns and the current imoduced 
depends in great measure u]H)n the size (»f the wire and the number of turns 
per coil. An armature winding of large wire wull deliver a current of great 
amperage, but of small \oltage. .An armaturt* wound with very fine wire 
will deliver a current of high Noltage but of low^ aiiijicrage. In the ordinary 
form of magneto, such as used for ignition, the current is alternating m 
character and the break in the circuit should be timed to occur w'hen the 
armature is at the jioint of its greatest jiotential or pressure. Where such 
a generator is designed for direct current ])roduction as for charging a stor- 
age battery the ends of the winding are attached to the segments of a com- 
mutator, but wheie the instrument is designed to deluer an alternating cur- 
rent one end of the winding is fastened to an insulator ring on one end of 
the armature shaft and the other end is grounded on the frame of the 
machine. The quantity of the current depends u])on the strength of the 
magnetic field and the number of lines of magnetic influence acting through 
the armature. I'he electro-motive force varies as to the length of the arma- 
ture winding, the number of coils or windings used aiul the number of 
revolutions at which the armature is rotated and cuts the hues of force 
The current value in the inductor l\])e magneto dejiends u])on the relativt* 
number of turns of wire in the jn'imary and secondary jiortions of the fixed 
coil and the strength and number of reversals of the magnetic flow through 
the core piece. 

Transformer System Uses Low Voltage Magneto. — The magneto in the 
various systems wdiich employ a transformer coil is very similar to a low- 
tension generator in general construction, and the current fleluered at the 
terminals sehhim exceeds 100 volts. As it re(|uires many times that ])oten- 
tial or pressure to leap the gaj) Avhich exists betwa^eii the jioints of the con- 
ventional s])arkp1ug, a scqiarate cod is placed in circuit to intensify^ the cur- 
rent to one of greater capacity. The essential jiarts of such a system and 
their relation to each other are showm in diagrammatic form at Fig. 158 A. 
As is true cjf other systems the magnetic influence is jiroduced by per- 
manent steel magnets clam])ed to the cast-iron jiole pieces betw^een which 
the armature rotates. At the ])oint of greatest potential in the armature 
wdnding the current is broken by the contact breaker, Avhich is actuated 
by a cam, and the current of higher value is induced in the secondary wind- 
ing of the transformer coil wdien the low voltage current is ]:)assed through 
the primary winding. Most of the inductor type magnetos arc transformer 
coil forms with the coil built in under the arch of the magnets. The mag- 
netic flow is directly through the coil core, however, instead of passing 
through a wire wound armature of the shuttle type. It will be noted that 
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the points of the contact breaker are tog-ether except for the brief instant 
when separated by the action of llie point of the cam upon the lever. It 
IS obvious that the armature winding is short-circuited upon itself except 
when the contact points are se])aratcd. While the armature winding is 
thus short-circuited there will be iwactically no generation of current. 
When the points are separated tliere is a sudden flow of current through 
the primary Avinding (T the transformer coil, inducing a secondary current 
in the other Avinding, A\hich can lie varied in stiamgth by certain considera- 
tions in tlie preliminarA design of the ap])aralns. 



Fig. 158A. — Diagram Explaining Action of Low-Tension Magneto and Transformer 
Coil System. B — True High-Tension Magneto Ignition System. 

Distribution of Secondary Current. — This current of higher potential 
or voltage is conducted directly to the plug if the device is fitted to a single- 
cylinder engine, or to the distributor rotor brush if fitted to a multiple- 
e)'lindcr motor. Idic distributor consists of an insulator in Avhich is placed 
a number of segments, one for each cylinder to be fired, and so spaced that 
the number of degrees between them correspond to the ignition points of 
the motor. A tAvo-cylinder motor Avould have tAvo segments, a three-cyl- 
inder, three segments, and so on Avithin the cajiacity of the instrument. In 
the illustration a four-cylinder distributor is fitted, and the distributing arm 
IS in contact with the segment corresponding to the cydinder about to be 
fired. 

High-Tension Magnetos are Self-Contained. — The true high-tension 
magneto differs from the preceding inasmuch as the current of high voltage 
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is produced in the armature winding direct, without the use of the separate 
coil. Instead of but one winding, the armature carries two, one of compar- 
atively few coils of coarse wire, the other of many turns of finer wire. The 
arrangement of these windings can ]>e readily ascertained l.iy reference to 
the diagram B, Fig. l.'iB. which shows the principle of operation very 
clearly. The simplicity of the ignition system is evident by study of the 
diagram given at iMg. lOO. One end of the i>rimarv winding (coarse wire) 
is coupled or grounded to the .armature core, and the other passes to the 
insulated part of the interrupter. While in some forms the interru])ter or 
contact breaker mechanism does not revolve, the desired motion being ini- 
])arted to the contact lever to separate the points of a revoKing^ cam, in 



Fig. 158C. — How Rotary Inductor Member Changes Direction of Magnetic Flow 
Through a Fixed Winding. 

this the cam or tripping mechanism is stationary or capable of only aJi 
oscillating or rocking motion to advance or retard the timing and the con- 
tact breaker revolves because it is joined to the armature shaft and must 
revolve with it and at the same speed. This arrangement makes it possible 
to conduct the current from the revolving primary coil to the interrupter 
by a direct connection, eliminating the use of brushes, which would other- 




wise be necessary. Tn other forms of this ap])1iance where the wonding" is 
stationary, the interrupter may be operated by a revolving cam, though, if 
lesired, the use of a brnsli at this point will permit this construction with 

I -I revolving winding. 

Function of Make and Break. — During the revolution of the armature 
die grounded lever makes and breaks contact with the insulated point. 
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short-circuiting' the primary winding upon itself until the armature reaches 
the pro])cr ])osition of maximum intensity of current production, at which 
time the circuit is broken, as in the former instance. One end of the sec- 
ondary winding (fine A\ire) is grounded on the live end of the primary, the 
other end being attached to the revolving arm of the distributor mechanism 
as shown at Eig. lOO. So long as a closed circuit is maintained feeble cur- 
rents Avill ])ass through tlie i)rimary Avmdiiig, and so long as the contact 
j)oints aie together this condition will exist. When the current reaches its 
maximum value, liecause of the armature being in the liest position, the 
cam o])er,'iti‘s the internii)ter and the p(nnts are scparaterl, breaking the 
short circuit winch has existed in the nrimarv wiiuling 


Cable 





Frame 


Frame 


Fig. 160. — Simplified Diagram Showing Action of Robert Bosch High-Tension 

Magneto. 

The secondary circuit has l)een open while the distributor arm has 
moved from one contact to another and there has been no flow of energy 
through this w inding Wdiile the electrical pressure w ill rise in this, even 
if the distributor arm contacted with one of the segments, there would be 
no sjiark at the ])lug until the contact points seiiaralcd. because the current 
in the secondary w iiuling w’ciuld not be of siiflicient strength. AXdien the 
interrupter oiierates, however, the maximum primary current will be 
diverted from its short circuit and can flow to the ground only through the 
secondary w inding^ and sparkjdug circuit. The high iiressure now existing 
in the secondary winding will be greatly increased by the sudden flow' of 
primary current, and energy of high enough potential to successfully bridge 
the gap at the plug is thereby produced in the winding. 

Advantages of Magneto Ignition. — The advantages of high tension mag- 
neto ignition may be summarized as follows: — 
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1 . The magneto constitutes a self-contained spark generator, obtaining 
its primary current by magnetic induction. 

2. Magneto ignition presents the minimum of fire hazard. 

3. The spark produced by the aircraft magneto is well over the mini- 
mum energy required to ignite any fuel blend at any compression ratio and 
at any engine speed, consistent with modern aeronautical engine practice. 

4. The primary and hence the secondary (high tension) current value 
increases in ])roi)ortion to the speed of the magneto up to a certain point, 
Avhere the value remains practically constant throughout the number of 
revolutions ])er minute re(|uired of the m^xlern aeronautical engine. 

5. Dei)endability, simplicity of construction, accessibility, ease of servic- 
ing, and low maintenance costs, are five of the features influencing the aero- 
nautical engine designer in his choice of magnetos for ignition. 

6. Practically every modern aeronautical engine is equi])i)ed with mag- 
netos. In the great majority of cases two sc])arate magnetos are mounted 
on each engine. There are two reasons for this: first, to provide two in- 
dependent high-tension sparks, one to each of two s])arkplngs located in 
each cylinder; second, to ])rovide a flouble factor of safety. 

Requirements of Aircraft Engine Ignition Systems. — The general re- 
(juirements of aircraft ignition are reliability, low weight, compactness, low 
cost and ada])tal)ility. Since the flight of an air])lane dei)ends iqion the con- 
tinuous operation of the powerplant, reliability is undoubtedly the most 
important requirement of ignition ef|ui]nncnt. The increased use of air- 
craft for commercial pur])oses is making the factor of cost more and more 
mi]K»rtant, hut, in aircraft, cost can never be placed ahead of reliability, 
'riiis is not always the case in automoti\e vehicles. Tfight weight is also 
an important factor, since the weight of the ignition equipment is parasitic, 
that is, it does not add to the structural strength of the airplane. Compact- 
ness is iin]iortant, for it usually means simplicity as well as reducticjn in 
weight. As a matter of production and maintenance cost, the question of 
adaptability of one model to dilTerent ty'j)es of engine is of interest to the 
manufacturers both of ignition ecpiqiment and of engines. This subject 
was covered in a vei*y conii)lete manner by F. G. Shoemaker, associate 
mechanical eng'ineer of the aircraft jiuwerplant materiel division of the Air 
Corps, stationed at McCook Field, Dayton, Ohio, in a pajier i^ublished in 
the July, 1927, S. //. E. Journal from which these extracts are taken. 

Virtually all American aircraft engines with the exception of the 
Tdberty-12, have been e(|ui]q)ed w'ith two single magnetos, most of which 
were supjilied by the Scintilla Magneto Co., whose Type-AG magneto is 
regarded as the best single aircraft magneto available in production quan- 
tities in this country. The trend of development of all aircraft equipment 
is to reduce the size and weight and to increase the reliability and output; 
and this has been the object of the work on ignition done by the materiel 
division of the Air Corps. 

Too great spark energy may cause ‘‘overlapping,” which, with battery 
ignition, results in burning of the breaker contacts, and, in magneto igni- 
tion, reduces the intensity of alternate sparks. For ignition of supercharged 
engines at high altitude \vhere the air density is much reduced, the air in- 
sulation of the ignition system is much less effective than at sea level, and 
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a flash-over distance to j^round of roughly 0.75 in. is required. Coil failures 
will result unless the length of the coil is increased to provide this gap or 
all the air-spaces are filled Avith some insulating material. 

Magneto vs. Battery Ignition. — The following brief statements outline 
the situation as rcgaifls the ap])lication of battery or magneto ignition to 
aircraft engines, no attempt being made to draw conclusions: 

(\) No evidence indicates that the sparkplugs know where the sparks 
come from ; therefore, one good si)ark is equal to ano'her good spark 

(2) Thousands of engines are operating satisfactorily on magneto and 
on battery ignition systems 

(3) When electrical equipment is required for radio or lights, the l^at- 
tery ignition system should not be charged with any of the battery 
or generator weight, as this cannot be reduced by using magnetos. 
Therefore battery ignition is lighter than magneto ignition as now 
available 

(4) When radio shielding is required, the additional shielding of the 
generator and of the lighting circuits, required with battery ignition, 
may otTset the additional weight of magneto ignition 

(5) The s])arking rates of high-s])eed multi])le-cylinder engines are ap- 
])roaching the limits obtainable from one ])rcsent-type battery ig- 
nition-coil operating at from twelve to fifteen volts. The sj)eed 
limitations of magneto ig*nition arc princij)ally mechanical and are 
not likely to be reached soon 

(6) Battery ignition does not re(|uire a hand-starting magneto 

(7) The sparking ability of a magneto is nf)t di'i^endent on a battery 
and therefore is not affected by long periods of storage or idlenes.^ 

(8) A battery ignition system is cheaper than a magneto system. 

This list can be added to indefinitely, but the above considerations are 
enough to show that the choice between battery and magneto ignition de- 
])ends almost entirely on factors aside from that of spark intensity, which 
is the usual subject of controversy. The real factor to be considered is 
weight and if a storage battery and generator must be carried for lighting, 
starting or radio, then it is a moot (jnestion as to su])])lying magnetos or 
coil and distributor ignition. The following tabulation, given by Mr. Shoe- 
maker gives comparative weights of various ignition systems a])])lied to 
popular makes of aircraft engines. 

rOMPARATIVK WEIGHTS— BATTERY AND MAGNETO IGNITION; 

Drlco Iffuilinn-fhsfnhutor on Curins n-\2 Tinqinv 


2 Delco iRiiition-l )istril)Ut()r .Assemblies 10.0 

2 Distrihvitor-l )nve Assemblies :iTi(l Adapters 5.5 

2 Higb-Tetision Coils 4.4 

1 Switch 1.2 

Total 21.1 

St'liidnrf Y.S'-12 Mafpicto on Curtiss DA2 Rnqwc 

2 Splitdorf SS-12 Magneto 28.2 

2 Coupling and Drive Assemblies 3.0 

2 Mounting-Brackets 2.5 
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1 Switch 1.2 

1 Starting-Magneto 8 1 

Total 43.0 

Splitdorf Douhlc-Maqncln oti Curtiss D-\2 liut/iur 

1 Splitdorf VA-1 Magnelo 15.5 

1 Magneto Adapter-Flange and Hrivc-CcMipling 1 ^ 

2 Distrihntor-T')rive A.sscmhlics 4.5 

2 Distributor-Heads and Rotors 3.0 

1 Switch 1.2 

1 Starting- Magneto 8,1 

Total 34.2 

Dciro J (/uilinu-nist! ihuftu for Paikard 1500 aud 2500 Pnnincs 

2 Ignition-Distributors 10 0 

2 TTigli-Tcnsiou ('oils, Type T) 4 4 

1 Switch 1.0 

Total 15 4 

Scintilla .hj ]2-/> Sint/lc Mof/nctos on Packard 1500 k.njjinr 

2 Scintilla-A( j 12-1) Single Magnetos 20 8 

2 ('oupling .111(1 Drive Assemblies 3.0 

1 Mounting-Bracket 12.0 

1 Switch 1.2 

1 Starting-M,agneto 8.1 

Total 54.1 


From the foreg^din^ talnilation, it is seen that battery ignition, exclusive 
of generator and battery, weighs less than one-half that of the equivalent 
magneto ig'nition, when two single magnetos are used, and not more than 
two-thirds as much, when a double magneto is considered, though this does 
not seem to be an exactly fair comparison. With an ignition battery and 
generator, the battery ignition system has about the same weight as the 
double magneto installation. As the battery ignition system would be in- 
operative without a battery and as the battery requires constant charging 
by a generator to maintain its charge or current output strength, battery 
Ignition is justified, in the opinion of the writer, only when a battery is 
needed for radio or electric starting and lighting systems as the total weight 
IS as great as the double magneto installation. When an electric starter is 
used, the battery ignition method would be lighter because the one battery 
and generator would serve for ignition as well as starting. 

Modern Engines Require Many Sparks. — The chief requirements of 
mechanical design are speed, rugged construction, simple mounting, light 
rotating parts, resistance to vibration, ample lubrication, freedom from 
moisture and fire])roof ventilation. The first problem encountered in de- 
veloping aircraft ignition a])paratus is that of operating continuously at 
high speed. A twelve-cylinder aircraft engine cruising at 1,500 r.p.m. re- 
fjuires 9,000 sparks per minute, or 150 per second. In pursuit planes, when 
^living at full throttle, the engine s])eed may easily reach 3,000 r.p.m., re- 
‘^luiring 18,000 sparks per minute, or 300 per second, whereas the normal 
^peed for such engines is approximately 2,000 r.p.m. There is good reason 
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to believe that normal speeds of 3,000 r.p.m. will be reached in a few years 
so that the requirements for hi^h speed are still rising^. 

In engines weighing two pounds per horsepower or less, the mass of the 
engine is small, compared Avith the inertia forces and torque reactions; con- 
sequently, vibrations of very high frequency arc likely to be encountered. 
Such vibrations rexjuire only a short time in which to develop fatigue fail- 
ures in ]:)arts such as mounting flanges, coil leads, condenser terminals, and 
tlie like, unless great care is taken to prevent repeated reversals of the 




Fig. 161 . — Berling Two Spark Ignition System. 

stresses near the fatigue limit of the material. Exi^erience has shown that 
ordinary automobile ignition equipment is entirely unsuited to aircralt 
service on this acount. The construction throughout must l^e of the 
rugged type. Whenever ])ossible, integral construction should be used, 
such as casting the body, pole-i)icces and end frame of a magneto as a 
single unit. Studs with castellated nuts arc preferable to screws and lock- 
washers for joining major parts. Ajqiarently, every increase in engine 
speed produces a new list of vibration failures in eejuipment that had j^re- 
viously given no trouble whatever at the lower speeds. 

Magneto Drive Important Problem. — As a result of the necessity for 
low weight, the crankshaft and the accessory drives are as small as possible 
and are therefore subject to ra])id torsional vibrations. The twist of a 
twelve-cylinder engine crankshaft at full throttle may exceed zt two de- 
grees at each power-impulse. Because of such variations in angular veloc- 
ity transmitted to the ignition drive, it is essential that the moment of in- 
ertia of the rotating parts he kept as low as possible, to reduce the size and 
weight of the drive required. In some cases, it is necessary to introduce a 
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flexible coupling l^etween the crankshaft and the magneto. This distortion 
is so serious with the Liberty-twelve engine that an attempt to use mag 
netos was abandoned on account of drive failures. A multitude of flexible 
magneto couplings are available but few are free from trouble in service. 



Fig. 162. — Berling Double Spark Independent System. 

Too much flexibility allows the spark advance to wander about over a con- 
siderable range above and below the desired ])oinl. This may cause engine 
loughness, as the sparks that occur in the extreme advance position cause 
those particular c\’lmders to detonate. A very good drive for two magnetos 
IS show n at Fig. this being a foreign design and used on Lorraine avia- 
tion engines with great success. 

If the flexible cou])ling can be disi)ensed w ith, a simple flange-mounting, 
wdth a driving-s])line or gear directly on the rotor shaft, can be adopted. 



Fig. 163. — ^Typical Method of Driving Two Magnetos from a Cross Shaft Driven by 
Spiral Gearing from the Engine Crankshaft. 
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This reduces the necessity for a heavy shelf or bracket that is required with 
the conventional base-mounting, and the direct drive eliminates the use of 
an intermediate driveshaft assembly. Ey slotting the holes for the magneto 
flange-bolts, a simple means is provided for the accurate adjustment of the 
timing. 

Lubrication Problem Difficult. — It is a very difficult problem to assure 
ample lubrication of the bearings, cam and breaker-arm while preventing 
oil from creeping into the distributor or on to the contacts. Both magneto^ 
and distributors, as ordinarily installed, run at a fairly high temperature 
and the oil cree])s wherever possible. The ])resence of ])arts carrying high 
voltage causes corcjiia discharges, which, through their action on the oxy- 
gen and moisture in the air, cause the oil or grease to form gummy deposits 
on the bearings and exposed surfaces, unless the ap]>aratus is well venti- 
lated and the oil supply rei^leiiished. The ])resence of moisture inside a 
magneto or distributor is objectionable on account of the leakage of elec- 
tricity across the moist insulation, and the rusting of the metal parts and 
bearing surfaces. The crankcase vapors arc completely saturated with 
water vapor, which condenses as soon as it strikes a cool surface; and great 
care is necessary to prevent leakage of these Ya])ors into the interior of the 
ignition system, particularly when a direct flange-mounting is used. Mois- 
ture may also form on the interior surface because of “breathing,” or the 
passage of air into and out of the magneto as it cools off or becomes heated 
by the operation of the engine. To ])rcvent this formation of moisture and 
to eliminate the corrosive gases, a certain amount of ventilation is required 
through properly located ventilating holes. But these ventilating holes 
are themselves not entirely innocent of trouble. They must be properly 
shielded to prevent flames from being blown out through the vent holes in 
case a leakage of gasoline occurs and the sparks in the distributor ignite 
the vapors in the magneto, thus causing an explosion. 

Electrical Requirements Exacting. — The electrical requirements for air- 
craft ignition systems are considerably more exacting than those for other 
types of engine. The importance of engine reliability and the necessit} 
for at least tw'o sparkplugs in each cylinder, to assure rapid combustion 
without detonation, require two independent electrical sources of sparks. 
The high oj^erating speeds of the engine require the magnetic and the elec- 
trical circuits to be designed for high-frequency operation. At these fre- 
quencies, the hysteresis and eddy-current losses in magnetos may cause an 
undue temperature rise in the coil and pole-pieces, unless the magnetic 
circuit is carefully laminated. Since many engines operate more smoothly 
when the two sparkplugs Are at slightly different degrees of advance, it is 
necessary to provide means for sUiggering the sparks. In some types of 
magneto, the eddy currents in the rotating parts and the high-frequency 
static discharges roughen the bearing surfaces and seriously shorten the life 
of the bearings. This necessitates insulating the ball-bearing races. It is 
generally thought that the greater the energy of the sparks, the better the 
ignition ; and this is true for ordinary magneto or coil systems at moderate 
sparking rates. Some slight trouble may result from rapid burning of the 
electrodes of the sparkplugs when the sparks are very “fat” and the elec- 
trodes operate at a high temperature; but this in itself is not a sufficient 
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reason for limiting the spark energy. Before describing the more recent 
magneto designs, it may be well to review the features of earlier designs 
that have been used with engines that are still in use, such as the Curtiss 
OX series and contemporary pov\ erplants. 

The Berling Magneto. — The Rerling magneto is a true high tension type 
delivering two impulses per revolution, but it is made in a variety of forms, 
both single and double spark. Its principle of action does not differ in 
essentials from the high tension ty])e previously described. This magneto 
IS used on Curtiss 0X5 aviation engines and will deliver sparks in a positive 



manner sufficient to insure ignition of engines u]) to 200 horse]H)wer and at 
intative speeds of the magneto arniature u]) to 4.000 r.i).m. which is suf- 
ficient to take care of an eight-cylinder \Te-enginc running uj) to 2,000 
r.p.m. The magneto is driven at crankshaft speed on four-cylinder engines, 
■‘t lj4 times crankshaft s])eed (Ui six-cylinder engines and at twice crank- 
shaft speed on eighl-cylindcr Vee-ty])es. The ty])es “D” and “DD” Berling 
magnetos are interchangeable with corresponding magnetos of other stand- 
ard makes. The dimensiems t>f the four-, six- and eight-cylinder types 
D” and “DD” are all the same. 

The ideal method of driving the magneto is by means of flexible direct 
connecting coupling to a shaft intended for the inirjiose of driving the mag- 
neto. As the magneto must he driven at a high speed, a colliding of some 
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flexibility is preferable. The employment of such a coupling will facilitate 
the mounting of the magneto, because a small inaccuracy in the lining up 
of the magneto with the driving shaft will be taken care of by the flexible 
coupling, whereas with a perfectly rigid coupling the line-u]) of the magneto 
must be absolutely accurate. Another advantage of the flexible coupling 
is that the vibration of the motor will not be as fully transmitted to the 
armature shaft on the magneto as in case a rigid coupling is used. This 
means prolonged life for the magneto. 

The next best method of driving the magneto is by means of a gear 
keyed to the armature shaft. When this method of driving is employed, 
great care must l)e exercised in providing sufficient clearance between the 




Fig. 165. — Wiring Diagram of Berling Magneto System. 


gear on the magneto and the driving gear. If there should be a tight spot 
between these two gears it will react disadvantagcously on the magneto. 
The third available method is to drive the magneto by means of a chain. 
This is the least desirable of the three methods and should be resorted to 
only in case of absolute necessity. Jt is difficult to provide sufficient cleat' 
ance when using a chain without rendering the timing less accurate and 
positive. 
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Two Spark Independent Magneto. — Fig. 165 A, “A” shows diagrammati- 
cally the circuit of the “D” type two-spai'k independent magneto and the 
switch used with it. In position OFF the primary winding of the magneto 
IS short-circuited and in this position the switch serves as an ordinary cut- 
out or grounding switch. In position “1” the switch connects the magneto 
in such a way that it operates as an ordinary singlcTSpark magneto. In 
this position one end of the secondary winding is grounded to the body of 
the motor. This is the starting position. In this position of the switch the 
entire voltage generated in the magneto is concentrated at one sparkplug 
instead of being divided in half. With the motor turning over very slowly, 
as is the case in starting, the full voltage generated by the magneto will 
not in all cases be sufficient to bridge simultaneously two s])ark gaps, but 
IS amply sufficient to bridge one. Also, this position of the switch tends to 
retard the ignition and should be used in starting to prevent backfiring. 
With the switch in position *‘2” the magneto applies ignition to both plugs 
in each cylinder simultaneously. This is the normal running position. 

Two-Spark Dual Magneto. — Fig. 165 B shows diagrammatically the 
circuit of the type “DD” Berling high-tension two-spark dual magneto. 
This type is recommended for certain types of heavy duty airplane motors, 
which it is imj)OSsible to turn over fast enough to give the magneto suf- 
ficient speed to generate even a single sjiark of volume great enough to 
Ignite the gas in the cylinder. The dual feature consists of the addition to 
tlie magneto of a battery interrupter. The ec|uipment consists of the mag- 
neto, coil and special high-tension switch. The coil is intended to operate 
on six volts. Either a storage battery or dry cells may be used. 

With the switch in the OFF position, the magneto is grounded, and the 
battery circuit is open. With the switch in the second or battery position 
marked “I^AT,” one end of the secondary winding of the magneto is 
grounded, and the magneto operates as a single-spark magneto delivering 
high-tension current to the inside distributor, and the battery circuit being 
closed the high-tension current from the coil is delivered to the outside 
distributor. Tn this jjositioii the battery current is supplied to one set of 
sparkplugs, no matter how slowly the motor is turned over, but as soon as 
the motor starts, the magneto supplies current as a single-spark magneto 
to the other set of the sparkplugs. After the engine is running, the switch 
should be thrown to the position marked “MAG.” The battery and coil are 
then disconnected, and the magneto furnishes ignition to both plugs in each 
cylinder. This is the normal running position. Either a nonvibrating coil 
type “N-1” is furnished or a combined vibrating and nonvibrating coil 
type “VN-1.” 

Setting Berling Magneto. — The magneto may be set according to one 
of two different methods, the selection of which is, to some extent, gov- 
erned by the characteristics of the engine, but largely due to the personal 
preference on the part of the user. In the first method described below, the 
most advantageous position of the piston for fully advanced ignition is de- 
termined in relation to the extreme advanced position of the magneto. In 
this case, the fully retarded ignition will not be a matter of selection, but 
the timing range of the magneto is wide enough to bring the fully retarded 
ignition after top-center position of the piston. The second method for the 
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setting of the magneto fixes the fully retarded position of the magneto in 
relation to that position of the piston where fully retarded ignition is de- 
sired. In this case, the extreme advance position of the magneto will not 
always correspond with the best position of the piston for fully advanced 
ignition, and the amount of advance the magneto should have to meet ideal 
requirements in this respect must be determined by experiment. 

First Method: 

1. Designate one cylinder as cylinder No. 1. 

2. Turn the crankshaft until the piston in cylinder No. 1 is in the posi- 
tion where the fully advanced spark is desired to occur. 

3. Remove the cover from the distributor block and turn the armature 
shaft in the direction of rotation of the magneto until the distributor finger- 
brush comes into such a position that this brush makes contact with the 
segment which is connected to the cable terminal marked “1.” This is 
either one of the two bottom segments, depending upon the direction of 
rotation. 

4. Place the cam housing in extreme advance, i.e., turn the cam housing 
until it stops, in the direction o])positc to the direction of rotation of the 
armature. With the cam housing in this position, open the cover. 

5. With the armature in the approximate position as described in “3,” 
turn the armature slightly in either direction to such a point that the 
platinum points of the magneto interrupter will just begin to open at the 
end of the cam, adjacent to the fiber lever on the interrupter. 

6. With this exact i)osition of the armature, fix the magneto to the driv- 
ing member of the engine. 

Second Method: 

1. Designate one cylinder as cylinder No. 1. 

2. Turn the crankshaft until the piston in cylinder No. 1 is in the posi- 
tion at which the fully retarded spark is desired to occur. 

3. Same as No. 3 under ]"irst Method. 

4. Place the cam housing in extreme retard, i.e., turn the cam housing 
until it stops, in the same direction as the direction of rotation of the arma- 
ture. With the cam housing in this position, open the cover. 

5. Same as No. 5 under First Method. 

6. Same as No. 6 under First Method. 

Wiring the Magneto. — The wiring of the magneto is clearly shown by 
wiring diagram. 

First determine the sequence of firing for the cylinders and then connect 
the cables to the sparkplug in the cylinders in proper sequence, beginning 
with cylinder No. 1 marked on the distributor block. 

The switch used with the independent type must be mounted in such 
a manner that there will be a metallic connection between the frame of the 
magneto and the metal portion of the switch. 

It is advisable to use a separate battery, either storage or dry cells, as 
a source of current for the dual equipment. Connecting to the same battery 
that is used with the generator and other electrical equipment may cause 
trouble, as a “ground” in this battery causes the coil to overheat. 
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Berling Magneto Lubrication. — Use only the very best of oil for the oil 
cups. 

Put five drops of oil in the oil cup at the driving* end of the magneto for 
every fifty hours of actual running. 

Put five drops of oil in the oil cup at the interrupter end of the magneto, 
located at one side of the cam housing, for every hundred hours of actual 
running. 

Lubricate the embossed cams in the cam housing with a thin film of 
vaseline every fifty hours of actual running. Wipe off all superfluous 
vaseline. Never use oil in the interrupter. Do not lubricate any other part 
of the interrupter. 



Fig. 166. — Berling Magneto Breaker Box Showing Contact Points Separated, and 

Interruptor Lever on Cam. 


Adjusting the Interrupter. — With the fiber lever in the center of one of 
the embossed cams, as at Fig. 1()6, the opening between the platinum con- 
tacts should be not less than .016 inches and not more than .020 inches. 
The gauge riveted to the adjusting wrench should barely be able to pass 
between the contacts wdicn fully oi)en. The platinum contacts must be 
smoothed off with a very fine file. When in closed position, the platinum 
contacts should make contact wdth each other over their entire surfaces. 

When inspecting the interrupter, make sure that the ground brush in the 
back of the interrupter base is making good contact with the surface on 
which it rubs. 

Cleaning the Distributor. — ^The distributor block cover should be re- 
moved for inspection every 25 hours of actual running and the carbon 
deposit from the distributor finger-brush wiped off the distributor block 
by rubbing with a rag or piece of waste dipj)ed in gasoline or kerosene. 
The high-tension terminal brush on the side of the magneto should also be 
carefully inspected for proper tension. 
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Locating Trouble. — Trouble in the ignition system is indicated by the 
motor “missing,” stopping entirely, or by inability to start. It is safe to 
assume that the trouble is not in the magneto, and the carburetor, gasoline 
supply and sparkplugs should first be investigated. 

If the magneto is suspected, the first thing to do is to determine if it will 
deliver a spark. To determine this, disconnect one of the high-tension 
leads from the sparkplug in one of the cylinders and place it so that there 
is approximately one-sixteenth inch between the terminal and the cylinder 
frame. 

Remove the sparkplugs from the other cylinders to prevent the engine 
from firing and turn over the engine until the piston is approaching the end 
of the compression stroke in the cylinder from which the cable has been 
removed. Set the magneto in the advance position and rapidly rock the 
engine over the t()])-center ]K>siti()n. observing closely if a spark occurs be- 
tween the end of the high-tension cable and the frame. 

If the magneto is of the dual type, the trouble may be cither in the 
magneto or in the battery or coil system, therefore disconnect the battery 
and place the switch in the position marked “MAG.” The magneto Avill 
then operate as an independent magneto and should spark in the proper 
manner. After this the battery system should be investigated. To test the 
operation of the battery and coil, examine all connections, making sure that 
they are clean and tight, and then with the switch in the “BAT,” rock the 
piston slowly back and forth. If a type “VN-1” coil is used, a shower of 
sparks should jump between the high-tension cable terminal and the cyl- 
inder frame when the piston is in the correct ]X)sition for firing. If no 
spark occurs, remove the cover from the coil and sec that the vibrating 
tongue is free. If a type “N-l” coil is used, a single spark will occur. The 
battery should furnish six volts when connected to the coil, and this should 
also be verified. If the coil still refuses to give a spark and all connections 
are correct, the coil should be replaced and the defective coil returned to 
the manufacturer. 

If both magneto and coil give a spark wdien tested as just described, the 
sparkplugs should be investigated. To do this, disconnect the cables and 
remove the sparkplugs. Then reconnect the cables to the plugs and place 
them so that the frame i)ortions of the plugs are in metallic connection with 
the frame of the motor. Then turn over the motor, thus revolving the 
magneto armature, and see if a spark is produced at the spark gaps of the 
plugs. 

The most common defects in sparkplugs arc breaking down of the in- 
sulation, fouling due to carbon, or too large or small a spark gap. To clean 
the plugs a stiff brush and gasoline should be used. The spark gap should 
be about %o inch and never less than %4 inch. Too small a gap 
may have been caused by beads of metal forming due to the heat of the 
spark. Too long a gap may have been caused by the points burning off. 
The sparkplug gap recommended by the engine builder should always be 
used because different engines have varying compression ratios and air 
gap resistance increases with augmented compression pressure. 

If the magneto and sparkplugs are in good condition and the engine 
does not run satisfactorily, the setting should be verified according to in- 
structions previously given, and, if necessary, readjusted. 
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Be careful to observe that both the type ‘"VN-l” and type "N-T" coils 
are so arranged that the spark occurs on the opening of the contacts of the 
timer. As this is just the reverse of the usual operation, it should be care- 
fully noted when any change in the setting of the timer is made. The timer 
on the dual type magneto is adjusted so that the battery spark occurs about 
five degrees later than the magneto spark. This provides an automatic ad- 
vance as soon as the switch is thrown to the magneto position “MAG.'' 
Idiis relative timing can be easily adjusted by removing the interrupter and 
shifting the cam in the direction desired. 



Fig. 167. — Dixie Model 60 Magneto for Six- Cylinder Airplane Engine Ignition. 


The Dixie Magneto. — The Dixie magneto, shown at Fig. 167, operates 
nn a different princi])le than the rotary armature type. It was used on the 
Hall-Scott and other aviation engines. In this magneto the rotating mem- 
ber consists of two pieces of magnetic material separated by a nonmagnetic 
center piece. This member constitutes true rotating poles for the magnet 
and rotates in a field structure, composed of two laminated field pieces, 
riveted between two nonmagnetic rings. I'he bearings for the rotating 
poles are mounted in steel plates, which lie against the poles of the magnets. 
When the magnet poles rotate, the magnetic lines of force from each mag- 
net pole are carried directly to the field pieces and through the windings, 
without reversal through the mass of the rotating member and only a single 
air gap. There are no losses by flux reversal in the rotating part, such as 
take place in other machines, and this is said to account for the high ef- 
ficiency of the instrument. 
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And this “Mason Principle” involved in the operation of the Dixie is 
simplified by a g-lance at the field structure, consisting of the nonmagnetic 
rings, assembled to which arc the field pieces between which the rotating 
poles revolve (see F'ig. 169). Rotating between the limbs of the magnets, 
these two pieces of magnetic material form true extensions to the poles of 
the magnets, and arc, in consequence, always of the same polarity. It will 
be seen there is no reversal of the magnetism through them, and conse- 
quently no eddy current or hysteresis losses which arc present in the usual 
rotor or inductor ty])es. The simplicity features of construction stand out 


4 " — 



Fig. 168. — Installation Dimensions of Dixie Model 60 Magneto. 

prominently here, in that there are no revolving windings, n detail entirely 
differing from the orthodox high-tension instrument, d'his simplicity be- 
comes instantly apparent when it is found that the circuit breaker, instead 
of revolving as it does in other types, is stationary and that the whole 
breaker mechanism is exposed by simply turning the cover spring aside and 
removing cover. This makes inspection and adjustment particularly sim- 
ple, and the fact that no special tool is necessary for adjustment of the 
platinum points — an ordinary small screwdriver is the whole “kit of tools” 
needed in the work of disassembling or assembling — is a feature of some 
value. 

With dust- and water-protecting casing removed, and one of the mag- 
nets withdrawn, as in Fig. 170, the winding can be seen with its core resting 
on the field pole pieces and the primary lead attached to its side. An im- 
portant feature of the high-tension winding is that the heads are of insulat- 
ing material, and there is not the tendency for the high-tension current to 
jump to the side as in the ordinary armature type magneto. The high- 
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tension current is carried to the distributor by means of an insulated block 
with a spindle, at one end of which is a spring brush bearing directly on 
the winding, thus shortening the path of the high-tension current and elim- 
inating the use of rubber spools and insulating parts. The moving parts 
of the magneto need never be disturbed if the high-tension winding is to be 
removed. This winding constitutes all of the magneto windings, no exter- 
nal spark coil being necessary. The condenser is placed directly above the 
winding and is easily removable by taking out two screws, instead of being 
placed in an armature where it is inaccessible except to an expert, and 
where it cannot be replaced except at the factory whence it emanated. 



The rotating element of fhe Dixie magneto. In the Dixie 
there are no revol\/ing windings,there is no moving wire 
and fhe parts of the magneto are reduced to a minimum. 


Fig. 169. — Rotating Elements of the Dixie Magneto. 

Care of the Dixie Magneto. — The bearings of the magneto are provided 
with oil cups and a few drops of light oil every 1,000 miles are sufficient. 
The breaker lever should be lubricated every 1,000 miles with a drop of 
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light oil, applied with a toothpick. The proper distance between the plat- 
inum points when separated should not exceed .020 or one-fiftieth of an 
inch. A gauge of the proper size is attached to the screwdriver furnished 
with the magneto. The platinum contacts should be kept clean and prop- 
erly adjusted. Should the contacts become pitted, a fine file should be used 
to smooth them in order to permit them to come into jjerfect contact. The 
distributor block should be removed occasionally and inspected for an ac- 
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Nothing could he simplerthan Dixie con- 
struction By loosening nuts and turning 
damps aside, the distributor block can be 
removed and distr!butord<sc lifted 
out of if s housing 


By taking out four screws the con- 
denser and high tension winding 
can be readily removed 


Fig. 170. — Suggestions for Adjusting and Dismantling Dixie Magneto. A — Screw- 
driver Adjusts Contact Points. B — Distributor Blocks Removed. C — Taking off the 
Magnets. D — Showing How Easily Condenser and High-Tension Wiring are 

Removed. 


cumulation of carbon dust. The inside of the distributor block should be 
cleaned with a cloth moistened with gasoline and then wiped dry with a 
clean cloth. When replacing the block, care must be exercised in pushing 
the carbon brush into the socket. Do not pull out the carbon brushes in 
the distributor because you think there is not enough tension on the small 
brass springs. In order to obtain the most efficient results, the normal set- 
ting of the sparkplug ])oints should not exceed .025 of an inch, and it is ad- 
visable to have the gap just right before a sparkplug is inserted. 

The sparkplug electrodes may be easily set by means of the gauge at- 
tached to the screwdriver. The selting of the sparkplug points is an important 
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function which is usually overlooked, ivith the result that the magneto is blamed 
2vhen it is not at fault. 

Timing of the Dixie Magneto. — In order to obtain tlic ntniost efficiency 
from the engine, the magneto must be correctly timed to it. ddiis operation 
is usually performed when the magneto is fitted to the engine at the fac- 



lory. The correct setting may vary according to indi\ idiiality of the engine, 

I and some engines may retiuire an earlier setting in order to of)tain the best 
results. However, should the occasion arise to retime the magneto, the 
procedure is as follows: Rotate the crankshaft of the engine until one of 
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Fig. 172.— Wiring Diagram of Dixie Magneto Ignition of Six-Cylinder Aeronautic Motor. 
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the pistons, preferably that of cylinder No. 1, is one-sixteenth of an inch 
ahead of the end of the compression stroke. With the timing lever in full 
retard position, the driving shaft of the magneto should be rotated in the 
direction in which it will be driven. The circuit breaker should be closely 
observed and when the platinum contact points are about to separate, the 
drive gear or coupling should be secured to the drive shaft of the magneto. 



173. — How Magneto Ignition was Installed on Early Thomas Morse 135 Horse- 
power “Vee” Engine. 


Care should be taken not to alter the position of the magneto shaft when 
tightening the nut to secure the gear or coupling, after which the magneto 
should be secured to its base. Remove the distributor block and determine 
which terminal of the block is in contact with the carbon brush of the dis- 
tributor finger and connect with plug wire leading to No. 1 cylinder to this 
terminal. Connect the remaining plug wires in turn according to the proper 
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sequence of firing- of the cylinders. (See the wiring diagram for a typical 
six-cylinder engine at Fig. 172.) A terminal on the end of the cover spring 
of the magneto is ]:)r()vi(lcd for the purpose of connecting the wire leading 
to a ground switch for sloi)ping the engine. 

A special nioilel or lyjie of magneto is made for Vee-engines which use 
a compound distributor construction instead of the simple type on the 
model illustrated and a different interior arrangement ])ermits the 
production of four sparks per revolution of the rotors. This makes 



Fig. 174. — Robert Bosch Magneto for Use with Curtiss OX Series Engines. 


it possible to rim the magneto sloAver than would be possible with 
the two-spark form. The application of two compound distributor mag- 
netos of this ty])e in an early Thomas-Morse 135 horsepower motor of the 
eight-cylinder Vee pattern is clearly shown at Fig. 173. This type of engine 
is obsolete and the .Splitdorf magneto has been changed in the latest forms 
as will be described later in another chapter. 

Robert Bosch Magnetos. — The Curtiss OX series engines were provided 
with a variety of magnetos, two types of Robert Bosch magneto installa- 
tions being shown at Fig. 174. The Bosch HL 8bRS52 shown at A gener- 
ated four sparks per revolution. As the magneto drive of the Curtiss 0X5 
engine runs at twice crankshaft s])ced, it is necessary to provide a gear re- 
duction between the original magneto drive and the Bosch magneto HL8b. 
An auxiliary shaft, supj^orted by two ball bearings in an intermediate 
bracket, drives the reduction gears which are enclosed in a gear housing. 
For noiseless operation and to prevent rapid wear, the large gear is made of 
micarta. Since the gear housing is filled with lubricating grease, the gears 
do not require attention for a long time. The ball bearings of the auxiliary 
shaft need no attention at all because they are packed with a special heat re- 
sisting grease US 501, which must be replaced only when the unit is disas- 
sembled for a general overhauling. The magneto can be furnished with a 
Hand Starting Magneto Type AM I/l and Switch WZ 14016, both of which 
can be mounted on the instrument board near the pilot’s seat. 
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The Curtiss OXX6 engine requires two of the HL 8hS50 magnetos 
shown at Fig. 174 B. The one in front rotates anti-clockwise, the rear mag- 
neto rotates clockwise. They are provided with a special base plate. 

The magnetos can be furnished with a Hand Starting Magneto and 
Switch, both of which can be installed as previously indicated. The instal- 
lation of the hand starting magneto provides easy startbig, even if the en- 
gine is cold and when there is no help available to throw over the propeller. 
As soon as the engine cylinders contain ignitable mixture, a few turns on 




Breaker cover 



Fig. 175. — Robert Bosch Type GF-9 Magneto for Radial Aircraft Engines. 


the crank of the hand starting magneto suffice to put the engine into opera- 
tion. Auxiliary distributor electrodes of the HE 8 magnetos distribute the 
high-tension starting current to those cylinders which, in their combustion 
stroke, have passed top dead center. Backfiring is thus avoided when start- 
ing. 

Realizing the need for a magneto suited for radial cylinder aircraft 
engines, the Type GF Super Energy magneto shown at Figs. 175 and 176 
has been develojied. This uses a rotary inductor member instead of a wound 
armature. The arrangement of parts is clearly shown at Fig. 176 A, which 
is a phantom view and the case of disassembly is shown at B, where the 
various parts comprising the assembly at A are sej^arated but placed in the 
relation they occujiy relative to each other when assembled. The action 
can be readily understood by reviewing elementary explanatory matter 
previously presented. 
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Fig. 176.— Illustration Showing Construction of Robert Bosch Type GF Magneto. 


QUESTIONS FOR REVIEW 

1. Outline possible niclliods of j^asolinc engine ignition. 

2. Why is electric ignition best? 

3. What arc the common t>i)es of electrical ignition.'' 

4. Name advantages of magneto ignition. 

5. Name advantages of battery ignition. 

6. Outline action of true high-tension magneto. 

7. How and why is a high-ten.sion magneto timed? 

8. Do all magnetos use rotary windings^ 

9. How does inductor type magneto work? 

10. When is battery ignition used for airplane work? 


CHAPTER XIV 


SCINTILLA AIRCRAFT MAGNETOS 

Characteristics of Scintilla Design — Parts of Scintilla Magneto— The Rotating Magnet 
—The Contact Breaker Assembly — ^The Front End Plate — The Coil — The Magneto 
Housing— The Main Cover— The Distributor Blocks— The Breaker Cover— Elec- 
trical Operation of Magnetos — High Tension Current — Safety Gap— Booster Con- 
nections for Starting — Stopping the Engine — ^Taking Down Scintilla Magneto- 
Cleaning Scintilla Parts — Inspection of Scintilla Magneto — Front End Plate — 
Breaker Assembly — Rotating Magnet Assembly — Assembly of Scintilla Magneto 
—Testing Magneto After Assembly — Electrical Tests — Charging Magneto— In- 
stalling Scintilla Magneto— Timing Magneto — Changing Direction of Rotation — 
Adjusting End Play of Rotating Magnet — Installing Outer Bearing Races — Con- 
tact Points — ^Adjusting Distributor Gear — ^Timing Magneto by Lights — Oiling the 
Magneto — Shipment and Storage — ^Type V-AG Magneto — Inspection and As- 
sembly of Distributor Gear Ball Bearing Assembly — Scintilla Magneto Types — 
Use of Scintilla Magneto Tool Set. 

Characteristics of Scintilla Design. — The principle of design and con- 
struction of the Scintilla Aircraft Magneh) is such that its chief charac- 
teristics lie in the complete inversion of the systems hitherto used. The 
simplicity of this design and the numerous advantages to be had in a mag- 
neto of this type arc obvious. A cut away section is shown at Fig. 178 
showing the various parts in their correct relation and duplicates of these 
jiarts placed about the magneto so their construction can be seen. The 
view at Fig. 177 thermits of more detailed study than the smaller view at 
I'ig. 178. The parts are also shown in the sectional view at Fig. 179 for 
the benefit of those of our readers capable of reading engineering drawings. 

Instead of the horseshoe magnets and inductor commonly employed, 
the Scintilla Aircraft Magneto uses one rotating magnet. It is made 
of special chrome magnet steel and has either two or four poles, 
depending upon the type magneto in which it is used. I'he pole extremi- 
ties are laminated, the laminations being held in jdace by an end plate on 
which the breaker cam is mounted. The rotation of the magnet produces 
reversals of magnetic flux through the core of the coil. Due to the close 
proximity of the poles to each other this tyi)e magnet retains its magnetic 
strength for long periods of time. The drive shaft is turned out of high- 
tensile strength steel pressed into the magnet and secured by a pin through 
the magnet and shaft. This construction assures the maximum toughness 
and ability to with.stand the severe driving stresses imposed upon it. 

The contact breaker mechanism is of the rocker lever type actuated 
by either a two or four lobe cam. The cage on which the various 
parts are assembled to form the complete breaker mechanism can be 
readily removed from the magneto without the use of any tools whatever. 
To eliminate the external connections necessary for the conventional con- 
denser application and to provide adequate protection for this most impor- 
tant part of the ignition device, the condenser has been incorporated within 
the coil and located between the primary and secondary windings. 

All primary connections within the magneto are made by means of 
laminated leaf springs thus insuring positive and reliable circuit connec- 
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tions. The internal electric and magneto circuits are shown in sectional 
view at Fig. 180. All Scintilla Aircraft Magnett>s, the type designation of 
which ends with a “D,” have provision made for booster starting. This 
connection permits the introduction of high-tension current from an ex- 
ternal source, thus facilitating the starting of the engine. The contact 
])oints are of the finest material that it is pos.siblc to obtain, the alloy being 
75 per cent platinum and 25 per cent iridium. 



Fig. 177. — Cut-Away View of Scintilla Aircraft Magneto Showing Rotating Magneto 
Assembly, Interruptor Points, and Location of Fixed Coils. 

Parts of Scintilla Magneto. — The Scintilla Aircraft Magneto, when 
disassembled for inspection or repair, will consist of the following sub- 
assemblies : 

1. The Rotating Magnet 

2. The Contact Breaker 

3. The Front End Plate 
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4. The Coil 

5. The Magneto Housing 

6. The Main Cover with Booster and Ground Connection Block 

7. The J^istributor IBocks 

8. The Breaker Cover 

A view of the magneto partially dismantled is given at Fig. 181 which 
shows some of the parts mentioned renK>ved from the assembly. The 
arrangement of these parts on the finished magneto can be studied by 
careful examination (T the diagrams at Figs. 179 and 180. 

The Rotating Magnet. — d'he magnet is supported in the magneto 
housing by the drive end bearing and the breaker end bearing. End play 



Fig. 178. — Scintilla Aircraft Magneto Parts and Location in Assembly. 


IS adjusted by sjiacing washers behiiul each inner ball race. The drive 
end shaft carries the inner race for the drive end bearing and the small 
distributor gear which is keyed to the drive end shaft. The breaker end 
shaft carries the inner race for the breaker end bearing and the breaker 
cam. The breaker cam is keyed on a tajier shaft and secured by a screw. 

The Contact Breaker Assembly. — This mechanism is carried by the 
lireaker cage. The breaker cage has its ground and compensating springs 
riveted to it. It carries the breaker lever and its axle and the short contact 
screw. The insulated support carrying the long contact screw and fiber 
stop is mounted at the toj) of the breaker cage. The flat spiral bayonet 
lock spring lies between the back of the breaker cage and the dog j^late 
and inside the bayonet lock latch. The oil wick for the cam is located in 
the bottom of the breaker cage. The main spring for the contact breaker 
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lever has a short reinforcing spring under the breaker lever end and a long 
reinforcing spring under the breaker cage end. It is fastened by a screw 
at each end. The end cover with advance lever is held solidly against the 
back of the contact breaker asscnjbly by a screw which seats in the breaker 
cage and screws into the centrally located boss in the end cover. There 
are two dogs, 180 degrees apart which fix the position of the advance lever 
by engaging in holes in the dog plate. The advance lever may be fixed and 
held in any one of eight positions. 

The Front End Plate. — The end plate is fastened to the main housing 
by two studs in the bottom holes and two screws in the upper holes. Its 
position is fixed by two dowel pins in the front end of magneto housing. 
The front end plate holds the outer ball race for the drive end bearing. It 
also carries the large distributor gear and distributor cylinder upon the 
distributor gear axle. The distributor gear axle is fastened to the end 
plate by two screws. The distributor gear is locked on its axle by a steel 
spring ring which seats in an angular groove in the end of the axle. The 
steel spacing washer between the back end of the distributor gear bearing 
and the spring ring on the axle provides a means of adjustment for the end 
play of the bearing. The distributor cylinder is locked to the distributor 
gear by a spring ring. The correct position of the distributor cylinder for 
a given rotation is fixed by a dog screw, which screws into the distributor 
gear. The spacing of the distributor cylinder from the gear by a large 
paper washer assures a tight fit for the spring ring against the distributor 
cylinder when the ring is pressed into its groove in the distributor gear. 
The front end plate also carries the distributor block spring clamps. 

The Coil. — The high tension spark coil is mounted directly on the 
extensions of the laminated pole shoes, thus insuring the coil a maximum 
freedom from oil and grease as this mounting puts it well up under the 
main cover. The pole shoe extensions are ground to insure a good contact 
with the core of the coil. The coil is held in place by a screw in each end 
of the core. 

The condenser is built in as an integral part of the coil. This assures 
protection for the condenser and a practically uniform capacity irrespective 
of temperature and moisture. The high tension carbon brush holder and 
safety gap electrode are mounted on the front of the coil. The ground 
connection and the spring contact for the insulated support of the station- 
ary contact point are incorporated in the primary bridge which extends 
over the top of the coil and is secured by six small screws. 

The Magneto Housing. — An aluminum housing covers the rotating 
magnet. It carries the outer race for the breaker end bearing, the ground 
plate for safety gaji, the breaker cover spring clamps and the dowel pins 
for locating the main cover and breaker cover. The pole shoes are lami- 
nated and cast as an integral part of the magneto housing. The breaker 
stop and its fastening screws are located in the lower part of the breaker 
end of the magneto housing. 

The Main Cover. — The main cover is located by four dowel pins and is 
fastened to the magneto housing by two screws. It affords protection to 
the coil from moisture, oil and dirt under abnormally severe operating 
conditions. The booster and ground connection block is mounted in the 
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extension of the main cover between the distributor blocks. It is secured 
by two screws. 'L'he booster and ground connection block carries the 
ground terminal and the stud for ground contact, also the booster terminal 
and the electrode for the booster current. The stud for ground contact 
bears on a spring plate secured to the primary bridge. The electrode for 
the booster current is held directly over the collector ring for the booster 
current. There is a small air gap between the electrode and the collector 
ring. At the top of the main cover is pnndded numbers for locating the 
distributor blocks, an arrow showing the direction of rotation of the mag- 
neto and the two letters “H” and “P” to mark I he ih)oster and (ironnd 
terminals resjiectively. 


0 

© 



Distributor 

blocks 

/I- 




Distributor rotor 



Breaker box cover casting 


Fig. 181. — Scintilla Aircraft Magneto Partially Dismantled Exposing Interruptor 

Points and Coil. 


The Distributor Blocks. — These are mounted so that they are held be- 
tween the main cover and front end plate. Their lower ends rest upon the 
magneto housing while the upper ends fit against the top extension of the 
main cover. They are held in place by spring clamps and are designed 
as the Right and Left distributor block as viewed from the drive end. The 
breaker cover is located on the magneto housing by two dowel pins and 
held in place by a spring clamp at each end. It is directly over the con- 
tact points and its removal permits of a ready inspection of the points or 
removal of the contact breaker assembly. 

Electrical Operation of Magneto. — This section is presented with the 
hope that the nontechnical reader may be able to form a better conception 
of the mechanical and electrical principles involved in the operation of the 
Scintilla Aircraft Magnetos and if studied in connection with the diagram 
at Fig. 180 the explanatory matter can be more easily followed. The 
rotating magnet (1) has four poles. The poles are joined together inside 
the laminated ends into pairs. The two “N” poles making up one pair and 
the other two “S’* poles making up the other pair. The rotating magnet 
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(1) revolves between the laminated pole shoes (2) producing an alternat- 
ing field in the core of the coil (3). When the current reaches its maxi- 
mum value, the breaker cam (5) causes the breaker lever (6) to turn on 
its axle (7) ; thus opening the platinum contact points (8) and (10). The 
cam (5) is mounted on the rear end shaft of the rotating magnet (1) its 
position being fixed in relation to the magnetic field. The short contact 
screw (10) is connected to the ground (24) through the breaker lever (6) 
and the main spring for breaker lever (9) while the k)ng contact screw 
(8) screws into the insulated support and maintains permanent contact 



Fig. 182.— Wright “Whirlwind” Engine Viewed from Propeller End Showing Installa- 
tion of Scintilla Aircraft Magnetos. 


with the primary winding (4) by means of a laminated copper brush fas- 
tened on the primary bridge (23). Therefore, when the contact points (8) 
and (10) are open, the primary circuit current is suddenly interrupted. 
The condenser (11) is connected in parallel with the contact points (8) 
and (10). It prevents abnormal arcing at the points when the primary 
current is interrupted, thus reducing their wear to a minimum and insuring 
regular sparking. 
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High Tension Current. — The interruption of the primary current in- 
duces a high tension current in the secondary winding ( 12 ) compose o 
a large number of turns of fine wire. One end of the secondary win ing 

(12) is connected to the ground (24) through the primary winding v ) 

and the core of the coil (3), while the other end terminates at hign 
tension carbon brush holder which is built in as an integral part o e 
coil. The high tension carbon brush (13) transmits the ^ 

sparkplugs through the medium of the distributor cylinder ( ) 

tributor blocks (34) and the ignition cables (17). The high tension brush 

(13) bears on the central contact of the collector ring for booster current 

(28) which is secured to the distributor cylinder (15) by two fastening 
screws (29) and (30). The screw (30) is located in the secondary current 
circuit and connects the central contact in the collector ring or 
current (28) with the conductor moulded into distributor cylinder ( ; 

and leading to segment (14). The distributor cylinder (15) is xe on e 
large distributor gear (18) in a definite position relative to the opening ot 
the contact points (8) and (10) and for a given rotation which, in the 
diagram is anti-cIockwisc. Thus the segments (14) successively register 
with the electrodes (16) in the distributor blocks (34) thereby transinit- 
ting the secondary current to the ignition cable (17) and thence to the 

sparkplugs. . t 4 . j i 

Safety Gap.— The safety gap is the space between the i^^sulated elec- 

trode (32) which screws into the high tension carbon brush holder and 
the electrode (33) on the safety gap ground plate. Its fimction is to pro- 
tect the coil against excessively high voltage by providing a means 
escape for the charge, which will jump the gap between the electrod , 
(32) and (33) in the event of the secondary circuit being accidentally 

broken between the plugs and the coil. . , • j i ,;„rr fVie 

The advancing and retarding of the ignition is obtained by moving the 
breaker assembly about the cam (5). Moving the breaker assernbly 
against the direction of rotation of cam (5) gives advance, while g 

breaker .assembly with direction of rotation gives retard. . , , , , 

Booster Connection for Starting.— The booster cable ^5) is hel y 
fastening screw (26). The booster current is carried to the e’ectr^de 

booster current (27) through the medium of a ‘Whence 

dielectric material of the booster and groiin.l connection block (^0) 

through a small air gap to the collector ring for booster 

fa.stening screw for collector ring (29) located '“"bu. 

circuit, transmits the booster current to the segment (31) ^ 

tor cylinder (15). The booster current then jumps the air gap to <^he nea 

est eketrode in the distributor block (34) and thence 

cable (17) to the sparkplug. The booster current segment is located in 
such a manner that it trails the secondary current segment (14). 

Shopping the Engine.-To stop the engine. Sis is 

neutraliLg the functioning of the coiUact points (8) and ^ 

accomplished as follows ; The end of the primary binding (4) termmates 
through the spring contact on top of the primary bn ge ( ) 

throulh th. lor ground coo.uot (22) ,o f . 

“P” and carrying the fastening screw for ground wire (-1). 
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wire (19) goes to a switch located conveniently for the pilot. When the 
switch is closed, the effect of the contact points (8) and (10) is neutral- 
ized by permitting the primary current to flow around the points and 
through the switch to the ground thus grounding the primary current and 
causing the ignition to the engine to cease. 

Taking Down Scintilla Magneto. — The following procedure is advised 
by the makers in their instruction manual for dismantling the magneto in 
a systematic manner; 

(1) Remove the safety pin on breaker cover and distributor block spring 
clamps. 

(2) Release spring clamps and remove breaker cover by lifting straight 

up. 

(3) Remove breaker assembly. This is readily accomplished by moving 
the breaker to midway between advance and retard [xisitions. Now 
bring the bayonet lock hand latch to a vertical position ; this unlocks 
the bayonet lock and the breaker assembly is easily removed by 
pulling outward. 

(4) Release s])rmg clamps and remove distributor blocks. 

(5) Unscrew fastening screws for magneto cover and remove it by lift- 
ing straight up until cover clears coil. Should the cover be tight on 
the dowel juris, it can be loosened by alternately tapj)ing it with a 
fiber drift, on the rear edge just over the breaker compartment, and 
lifting the front by hand. 

(6) Unscrew' fastening screw in each end of core of coil and remove coil 
by pulling it back until the high-tension brush clears the distributor 
cylinder; then lift coil out. Care should be exercised in removing 
the coil. Do not jnill straight up on it until the high tension brush 
clears the face of the distributor cylinder. Some coils fit fairly 
tight belw'cen the pole shoe extensions and when they release 
themselves under a vertical pull, will do so cpiite suddenly and 
the high-tension brush will be broken and possibly its holder torn 
loose from the coil; hence the injunction — move coil back until 
the high-tension brush clears the face of the distributor cylinder, 
then it may be lifted out. 

(7) Remove the two fastening screws and the two nuts and lock wash- 
ers from each of the bottom studs, then pull the front end plate 
off. If the end plate should fit tight, it may be loosened by alter- 
nately tai)i)ing it gently on each side of the inside surface with a 
rawhide mallet. 

(8) Remove the rotating magnet. This is easily accomplished by turn- 
ing the rotating magnet until an opening between any two poles of 
the magnet ai)])ear in the center betw'een the top edges of the pole 
shoes. This allows the flat surfaces of the magnet to be in such a 
position that the rotating magnet can be readily withdrawn from 
the magneto housing. 

(9) Take distributor cylinder oflF the large distributor gear by releasing 
the spring ring that holds it. There is a recess in the outer edge of 
the distributor cylinder flange for the ends of the spring ring. The 
ring may be released by prying with a small screwdriver, between 
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the flat part of the ring and the inside of the distributor gear, thus 
forcing the end in far enough to clear the groove cut for it. When 
ring is released, the distributor cylinder may be lifted off. 

(10) Remove large distributor gear by first releasing the small steel 
Spring ring, then removing the spacing washers and lifting gear off 
the axle shaft. 

(11) Remove end cover with advance lever from breaker assembly, by 
unscrewing fastening screw in back of breaker cage. 

Cleaning Scintilla Parts. — All ])arls may be washed in gasoline and 
dried with compressed air except the coil. Wipe all pieces of dielectric 
material with oil-saturated cloth after cleaning. There are, however, sev- 
eral ])recautions to be observed in drying off the parts. The number discs 
in the distributor blocks and those on the top of the main cover must not 
be exposed to full air pressure. Hold them at a safe distance or else allow 
them to dry in the open air. Great care should be taken that the felt strips 
in the magneto housing, the main cover, the breaker cover and the front 
end plate are not loosened or torn out by the air i)ressure. Oil all felt 
strips after cleaning. 

It is imperative that the cage and bearing assembly of each bearing be 
held so that they cannot spin when using air for cleaning. This will pre- 
vent throwing out the balls and making it necessary to obtain a new cage 
and ball assembly to complete the bearing for re-asseinbly. Keep rotating 
magnet clean inside and out. Do not lay it near small screws, nuts or 
metal chips, etc. Its construction is such that any foreign material ad- 
hering to it will result in serious injury to the magneto. After cleaning 
rotating magnet, grease thoroughly to prevent rust. 

Inspection of Scintilla Magneto. — It is antici])ated that the inspection 
and repair of the Scintilla Aircraft Magneto will offer very little, if any, 
difficulty to the average ignition mechanic, who has had experience with 
other types of magnetos. Therefore, this section on inspection and repair 
will embody only such instructions as are deemed necessary to cover 
certain features which are characteristic of the Scintilla Aircraft Magneto. 

Magneto Housing. — The breaker stop and the safely gap ground plate 
must be tight and their fastening screws locked. Have >^-16 cap screw 
hold down holes clean and threads straight. Lap base just enough to see 
that its surface is smooth. It is imperative that the oil lead to back bear- 
ing be open and clean. Flush with a good grade of light oil after cleaning. 

Front End Plate. — Lift oil wick and s])ring out of distributor gear axle. 
Clean oil leads to axle and front end bearing and flush with a good grade 
of light oil. Replace oil wick in distributor gear axle. See that fastening 
screws for distributor gear axle are tight and locked to the outside surface 
of the front end plate. Examine large distributor gear to see that there 
are no burrs on teeth of gear. Replace gear, taking care to hold wick down 
until covered by gear bearing. Replace spacing washers and spring ring. 
Try end play of gear on shaft. If not less than .005 inch or more than 
.008 inch, it is satisfactory. Test dog screw. It must be tight and locked 
to the large distributor gear. 

Replace paper s])acing washer and distributor cylinder. Replace spring 
ring. Total thickness of spacing wa.sher .should be .such that distributor 
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cylinder will be held tightly against distributor gear. Force spring ring 
into its groove throughout its length. 

Breaker Assembly. — Replace end cover with advance lever on breaker 
assembly. Place assembly in pt>sition in magneto housing and note that 
it functions as follows : — 'Phe bayonet lock latch, when released, should 
snap into position and the breaker will spring over to full advance. Re- 
move breaker and lay aside for adjustment during final assembly. 

Main Cover. — Clean oil lead to back bearing thoroughly. Examine 
booster and ground connection block in top of main cover, especially 
around the terminal marked “If/* as any small cracks in the material 
would ground the liooster current. 

Coil. — Note that secondary brush holder is solid with the coil. It is 
of vital importance that the sjiring contacts on the primary bridge be in 
good condition. The rear sj^ring bears against the face of the insulated 
support on top of the breaker cage, while the front spring located above 
the coil, makes contact with the ground contact stud. 

Distributor Blocks. — ICxamine electrodes. P>c sure that they are 
screwed tight into the distributor block. I^oose number discs must be 
glued with a water and oil proof glue. After glue is dry, apply white 
shellac as an added t)recaution. 

Rotating Magnet Assembly. — (dieck cam fastening screw. Note con- 
dition of ball bearings. It will be noticed that the cage and balls of the 
front hearing are a loose iiart on the AG 12-L) rotating magnet, while on 
the AG 8-D and AG 9-13 rotating magnets they slay on the inner race. 
This allows the balls to clear the large distributor gear during the as- 
sembly of the AG 12-L). All types of rotating magnets carry the cage and 
balls for the rear bearing on the inner race. JCxamine laminated pole end 
of magnet for any signs of rubbing due to foreign material lodging between 
laminated ends of magnet and pole shoes. The clearance between laminated 
l^oles and pole shoes is .002 of an inch. This explains the necessity of 
keeping them clean and free from any foreign material. 

Assembly of Scintilla Magneto. — It is presumed that as near as possible 
the mechanic will use the original parts of the magneto for the re-asscmbly. 
While Scintilla parts are readily interchangeable in each tyjie of magneto 
and for a given rotation will function ni another magneto of the same 
rotation, much time and elTort will be saved by using the same rotating 
magnet, magneto housing and front end ])late in the re-assembly. The end 
l>lay and bearing lit of the rotor in the magneto in most instances will be 
h>und correct. The rotating magnet was taken as the last sub-assembly 
for inspection so that while it was cleaned up it could be installed in the 
magneto housing immediately. 

(1) Have magneto housing clean and ready to receive rotating magnet. 

(2) Take up the rotating magnet and fill the rear ball cage with good 
light grease. Grease magnet all over, leaving a film of grease to 
prevent rust. 

(3) Recharge rotating magnet, clean off metal particles that may be 
adhering to poles and place in housing at once. The magnet is 
easily replaced by turning it until a flat surface is at the top, then 
push in place. Now turn rotating magnet right or left 45 degrees 
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or until the space between the top of the pole shoes is filled by one 
of the poles of the map^net. This is the neutral position for the 
rotating magnet and it should always be left in this position unless 
there is a keeper across the pole shoe extensions. 

(4) Fill cage and ball assembly for front bearing with the light grease 
mentioned above, put it on over the shaft and place it on the inner 
race. NOTE; If the magneto is an AG 12D the cage and ball 
assembly must be placed in outer race in front end plate and 
assembled with it. 

(5) Observe the arrow on top of the main cover to find direction of 
rotation for which internal timing was originally set. If arrow 
points anti-clockwise, as viewed from the drive end of the magnet, 
match all timing marks “G.” If arrow points clockwise, match all 
timing marks “D.” Su])])ose the magneto to he assembled is an 
anti-clockwise or left hand rotation : 

(6) Turn rotating magnet until the marked tooth on back of small 
distributor gear is up in \ iew so that it may be matched with the 
marked tooth on the large distributor gear. 

(7) Take up front end plate and put it on over drive end shaft until 
edges of gears are about to touch, holding the ])late in one hand 
and guide the mark on the large distributor gear by turning the 
distributor cylinder with the other hand. When the marked tooth 
on the small gear and the marked tooth on the large distributor 
gear are matched, push the front end i)late uj) against the magneto 
housing and secure by means of the two screws and studs pro- 
vided. 

(8) Test rotating magnet for end play. Inhere should be none. The 
l>earings should be just tight enough that when the magnet is 
turned about 30 degrees from the neutral iiosition it will return to 
the neutral position by its own magnetic pull. 

(9) Replace breaker assembly for final setting. Set contact points so 
that their niaximum opening will be .012 of an inch. The small 
gauge on the Scintilla contact point wrench may be used for this 
purpose. 

When contact points are .set at .012 for maximum opening the 
clearance between back of breaker arm and face of fiber stop should 
be from .002 to .010 of an inch. 

Check clearance on each cam lobe. The cam must run true within 
0.0005 of an inch. 

( 10) The internal timing of the magneto must now be checked. Turn 
rotating magnet until Fig. 1 on large distributor gear is in line 
with the mark in the timing window ; the supplemental timing 
marks, located on inside edges of large distributor gear and the 
front end plate, should also be in line at this time. 

By slowly rocking rotating magnet with the breaker in full ad- 
vance position, the points should be just on the instant of opening 
as Number 1 and its mark and the supplemental timing marks come 
in line with each other. Plold rotating magnet with timing marks 
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in line and with one hand place the right distributor block in posi- 
tion. When magneto is correctly timed, the Number 1 electrode 
will coincide with a segment on the distributor cylinder. 

(11) Remove breaker assembly; this permits an easier installation of 
the coil. 

(12) Place coil between pole shoe extremities. This is best accom- 
plished by sliding coil in from the back and moving it forward into 
position. The coil fits tight and often causes the pole shoe exten- 
sions to shear off a very thin ])iece of the fiber side plate. Take 
every precaution that none of this fiber gets in between the ends 
of the core of the coil and the ends of the i)ole shoe extensions. 
Secure coil with a fastening screw in each end of the core. 

(13) Replace breaker assembly. Spin magneto; if ])roperly assembled 
and timed a good sna])j)y blue spark will jump acri)ss the safety 
ga]). The safety gaj) should be not less than or more than of 
an inch. 

(14) Put main cover in ])lace. Take great care that it fits housing. 
Have bottom edges of main coxer smooth. It is im]:)ortant that 
cover fits housing accurately since the top extension of cover acts 
as a stop for the distributor blocks while the housing supports 
them at their lower end. Any serious mis-alignment would result 
in injury to electrodes in the distributor blocks and segments in the 
distrilmtor cylinder, h'asten main cover to housing with two long 
screws jirovided. 

(15) Replace breaker cover. Fasten spring clamps and safety. 

(16) Retrace distributor blocks. Match them up with the number discs 
on the sides of the to]) of the main cover. Fasten distributor block 
spring clanijis in place and safety. 

This completes the final assembly. 

Testing Magneto After Assembly. — Where the ecjuijmient is available, 
the magneto should be te.sted immediately after final assembly is com- 
l)letcd. Its o])eration during the bench test gives the experienced mechanic 
an accurate knowledge of the mechanical and electrical condition of the 
magneto. Mount magneto on test bench and remove breaker assembly. 
Run magneto uj) to about 1,000 r.]).in. and listen carefully to its running. 
The period of any unusual or irregular noise as corniiarcd with drive shaft 
speed, will give a good indication as to its origin. 

While listening to the magneto, note the hum of the gears. When 
ri.nning projicrly they will have a consistent hum. The pitch of this hum 
will vary slightly for different magnetos, but will be consistent for a given 
magneto when gears are running properly. When there is foreign material 
'inbedded in the face of the large gear, it will cause an audible click or 
knock each time it is turned against the small distributor gear. When 
foreign matter is imbedded in the face of the small distributor gear, the 
period of the knock will be that of the drive shaft rotation since the small 
gear is keyed to the drive shaft. Should the gears run irregularly and tend 
to chatter, there is excessive play cither in the distributor gear axle bear- 
ing or between the teeth of the gears. If there is a knock in the magneto 
housing, it is usually caused by the laminated poles hitting the pole shoes. 
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Most trouble in the magneto housing is caused by small metal parts, such 
as filings, chips, broken lock washers, etc., that are picked up while the 
rotating magnet is lying on the bench. They are thrown out by centrif- 
ugal force and cause serious damage to the rotating magnet and pole 
shoes. Unusual tightness or rubbing in housing may be noticed by the 
magneto running exceptionally warm during test. If the condition is bad, 
it will be noticed by an irregular and unusually hard turning, when the 
drive shaft is turned by hand prior to the test run. 
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Fig. 184. — Wiring Diagram of Curtiss D12 Scintilla Magneto Ignition System. 

Electrical Tests of Scintilla Magneto. — Rei)lace breaker assembly and 
wire up distributor blocks to spark ga]>, which should be of the three 
electrodes type in order to obtain good and consistent results for testing. 
The third electrode is a static point located so that it meets the live point 
at an angle of 90 degrees and is set with an air gap of about .002 of an 
inch between static point and live point, 'fhe live point is the one con- 
nected to the distributor block by the high tension cable. The gap between 
the live point and grounded point is to be seven millimeters (%o of an inch). 
Keep all jxiints sharp and clean to obtain best results. Run magneto for 
about ten minutes at a speed of 900-1,000 r.p.m. Observe points at start of 
test. Should they arc excessively, remove breaker and clean them thor- 
oughly. Have jioints dry and free from grease before replacing breaker. 
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After ten minutes at above speeds, run magneto up to 2,800 r.p.in. and main- 
tain this speed for at least five minutes. Observe the contact points. There 
should be very little sparking at points when they are clean and seat 
properly on their contact area. Test primary grounding circuit at this 
stage of the test with a piece of wire. 

Put one end in the hole in fastening screw for ground wire and touch 
the other end to magneto body or frame of test stand. The spark across 
the gap should cease the instant fhe free end of grounding wire is touched 
lo magneto or frame of test stand. The next running speed should be not 



Fig. 185. — Wiring Diagram Showing Application of Scintilla Magnetos to Wright 
“Whirlwind” Model J5 Engines. 

less than 3,500 r.]).m. while 4,(X)0 r.p.ni. is desirable. Maintain this speed 
for at least ten minutes. Observe spark closely. A consistent miss can 
readily be detected. A slight scattering miss will be detected by a mo- 
mentary break in the spark flame between the electrodes. A magneto, 
the internal timing and assembly of which is correct, will regularly fire 
across a seven millimeter air gaj) at 4,000 r.p.in. Observe contact points. 
They should run practically free from arcing by the time the test has pro- 
gressed thus far. 

The next test, after the high speed test, is to obtain the coming-in 
speeds. The coming-in speed is the lowest speed at which the magneto 
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Fig. 186. — Distributor Block Arrangement of Various Scintilla Magneto Models. 
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will come in and fire consistently across the seven millimeter air j^ap. The 
maximum coming-in speed allowed for full advance is 120 r.p.m. while that 
for full retard is 240 r.p.m. Coining--in speeds higher than those just given 
would indicate a magneto of low electrical efficiency. This may be due 
to improper internal timing or to the rotor having lost some of its mag- 
netism through improper handling after being recharged or by spinning 
the rotating magnet without a keeper across the pole shoe extensions. 

The booster starting circuit should be tested after the finish of the run- 
ning tests. Use a hand magneto or vibrating high-tension coil as the 
source of high-tension current. Connect high-tension booster current cable 
to terminal marked “H.” Rotate magneto by hand. Start with Number 
1 in the timing window and oliservc that a spark jumps all gaps in the 
correct serial order as given by numbers on distributor blocks. I^ear in 
mind that because the booster segments trails the service segment of the 
distributor cylinder, the booster spark will occur late, for example; when 
Number 1 shows in the timing window, the bot).ster current will jump 
Number 12 gap. The same principle applies to the eight- and nine-cylinder 
magnetos. A deviation from this serial order or no spark at all across gap 
indicates that the booster circuit is not correct. Examine parts for fine 
cracks or burnt spots indicating a short circuit of the booster current. 

Charging Magnets. — The Scintilla Plunger Type Magnet Charger is 
designed to charge either a two or four pole magnet. There are two control 
switches used. One is a hand switch, and the other is operated by foot 
])ressure. The source of charging current should be a twelve-volt storage 
l)attcry. ddie hand switch has two points marked with a Number 2 and 
Number 4 respectively. The magnet is inserted in a sleeve and the sleeve 
IS moved in and out of a strong electro-magnetic field by hand. The sleeve 
IS locked to its handle by a bayonet lock. The handle is fixed in position 
so that when charger is in ojicration, it can be moved only in a vertical 
plane. 

To Operate. — Lift up handle with sleeve attached. Unlock sleeve and 
insert magnet, using care that the magnet pole surfaces are covered by the 
iron inserts in the sleeve, ddie relations between the N and S poles of the 
magnet and the polarity of the charger may be disregarded. Lock sleeve to 
handle and rejilace in charger in original position. Assume that the 
magnet to be charged is a four pole type. Move hand switch to point 
marked with the Number 4; close charging current circuit by pressing 
the switch on base of charger with the foot. Move handle locked to 
sleeve containing magnet up and down at least twenty times while the 
charging circuit switch is held closed with the foot. Do not move the 
sleeve in and out of the electro-magnetic field too fast. Lise a rate of 
about one second for each count. When charging is completed pull handle 
with sleeve attached out of charger and remove magnet. It is imperative 
that the charging circuit switch at base of charger be held closed while 
the sleeve containing rotating magnet is being removed from charger. 
Place magnet in magneto housing in the neutral position as soon as 
possible. 

Installing Scintilla Magneto. — Make sure that the magneto shaft half 
of the drive coupling is seated and keyed on taper of drive shaft and then 
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locked by nut and washer and safeticd with a cotter pin. Spin magneto 
and note that drive shaft half of coupling runs true. Ins])ect magneto base. 
See that the %-16 threads in the hold-down holes have not been stripped 
or that the start of the thread has not been closed ; thus having a tendency 
to cause cap screw to cross threads. When necessary, clear up threads 
with a %~\6 tap and then clean holes thoroughly. Note dowel pin holes. 
They should fit pins very snugly but not sf) tight as to cause difficulty in 
getting magneto down on surface of its su])i)ort. See that the liase of the 
magneto is smooth and makes good contact with the bracket surface. 
Having made use of the above instructions and any other information 
that the mechanic has found to lie useful from previous installations of 
this nature, the magneto is ready to be secured, it is imjierative that the 
length of the %-i6 ca]) screws be correct. When in doubt as to correct 
length, it can best be obtained by direct measurement. Making allowance 
for the thickness of the nasher used on the screw, the length must be such 
that when the screw is tight, it will not have less than '5'] o or more than 
J/j-inch of its threaded length in the %-16 hole in the base of the magneto. 
When the correct length is established draw the screws up tight and 
safety. 

Timing Scintilla Magneto. — 'riirn engine slowly as jiiston in cylinder 
Number 1 conies up on comjiression. Stop when the full advance iiosition 
for the ignition, as given by the engine manufacturer, is reached. This 
point is given in degrees before to]) ceiUcr (B.T.C.) and is marked on the 
timing disc to be used with the engine. At this ])oint the magneto is tf) 
be couj)led to the engine, the following instructions having been very 
carefully noted and followed. 'The Number 1 on the large distributor gear 
can be seen through the timing window located under the front oil hole 
cover. When this Numl)er 1 is in line wdth llie white mark at the toj) of 
the timing window^ it indicates that the contact points are at the instant 
of opening with the breaker fully advanced and the Number 1 electrode 
on the distributor block is registering with the jirojier segment on the 
distributor cylinder. Some installations do not iiennit of this wdndow 
being used, in such case.^ tlie sii])])lemeutal timing marks must be used. 
They are located on the inside surface of the large distrilnitor gear and 
the front end jilatc and are so arranged that when they coincide with one 
another the contact points are at the instant of opening. 

Fasten the sparkiiliig cables to the distributor blocks. The numbers 
on the distributor blocks show the serial firing order of the magneto. The 
numbers on the top of the main cover arc for the purjiosc of locating the 
right and left distributor blocks to their respective sides. Observe that 
each magneto is wired to its ])roper set of wires as given by the engine 
manufacturer and that the wires lead from the magneto so that Number 
1 on the distributor block goes to Number 1 or first cylinder in the firing 
order of the engine, while Number 2 on the distributor block goes 
to the second cylinder in the firing order of the engine; Number 3 on the 
distri])uU)r block goes to the third cylinder in the firing order of the engine, 
etc., until all cylinders have been wired in their proper firing order. Clamp 
distributor blocks in ]dacc. The letter '‘11” marks the terminal to which 
the booster wire is to be connected. The letter “P” marks the terminal 
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to which the ground or sliort circuiting wire from the magneto switch is 
to he connected. The arrow indicates direction of rotation of the magneto 
when viewed from the drive end. 'righten and lock the drive coupling. 
The advance lever linkage is to he connected to the advance lever on the 
magneto, special attention being given that full advance and retard are 
obtained when the spark lever in the cockpit is moved to its full advance 
and retard positions. 

Changing Direction of Rotation. — Disassemble magneto. Pull the cam 
and observe the small '‘D” and “G” stenciled on the face of the breaker 
end shaft. Assuming that this is to be a change of rotation from anti- 
clockwise to clockwise, remove Woodruff key fiajin keyway marked “G” 
and replace in the one marked “1).” Replace cam and ])ull cam fastening 
screw U]) tight. Remove distributor c}]inder and tlien the large distributcii* 
gear. Remove small dog screw from “G” (within the circle) and replace 
in threaded hole marked “1 ).” Lock end <»f dog screw in face of dis- 
tributor gear. Nolo that “(i” (Avithont a circle around it) is to be used 
only when the magneto is for anti-clockwise rotation and has no booster 
connection. J^emove the timing window and the supi>]emenlal timing 
marks on the inside surface the front end plate. Re])lace large distri- 
biUor gear and distributor cylinder, d'he dislnlnitor cybnder is now in the 
correct position for right hand rotation. Observe that the collector ring 
for booster current has a “D’" and “G” on its face, located 180 de.gfrees from 
each other. There is a mark on the inside face of the distnlintor cylinder 
with which either the “D” or “Ci” must line ig), depending u])on the direc- 
tion of rotation. Remove collector ring for booster current and turn it so 
that “!)'* is in line with the mark on the inside face of distributor cylinder. 
Replace and fasten collector ring for booster current to distributor cylinder 
with fastening screws jirovided for it. 

Remove end cover with advance lever from breaker assembly. Un- 
screw dog ])late fastening screws and remove dog plate. Now carefully 
lift the bayonet lock latch and spring off breaker cage. Remove the bayo- 
net lock spring from the liayonet lot k latch, turn it o\er and jiut it back in 
jilace. ddiis is done in order that the lock spring" may hold the breaker 
assembly in full advance. 'The contact breaker lexer axle and breaker lever 
are to be removed. This jiermits of an easy exchange of locations for the 
fiber stop and the long contact screw. Remove long contact screw and fiber 
stop and replace each one in the opposite hole. Reverse contact breaker 
lever and replace so that the contact ])oints match. Screw breaker lever 
axle in tight and lock threaded end to Iweaker cage. Now replace bayonet 
lock latch and spring. Note that each end of the spring is secured. One 
end fastens in bayonet lock latch while the other or inside end fastens in 
breaker cage. Replace dog ])late and secure with dog plate fastening 
screws. Lock screw heads to dog plate, h'asten end cover with advance 
lever in place and the breaker assembly is ready for clockwise rotation. 

Recharge rotating magnet ; note that it is ch'an and free from clinging 
metal particles and replace in magneto housing. Turn magnet until marked 
tooth on distributor gear is up. Take front end jilate and put in position 
for matching gears. Turn large distributor gear until tooth marked “D*' 
lines up with marked tooth on small di.stributor gear. Mesh gears and slide 
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front end plate into i)lace and fasten to magneto housing with nuts and 
screws provided. Replace contact breaker assembly. Turn rotating mag- 
net until the number “1” on the distributor gear appears in the opening 
for the timing window in the front end jdatc. Now hold the rotating 
magnet so that the contact points are just at the instant of opening and 
then replace the timing window so that the white mark therein will coin- 
cide with the mark on the large distributor gear directly above the number 
“I.” Remark the front end plate with new supplemental timing marks 
that will coincide with the original marks on the distributor gear. The 
new marks wdll be correct for clockwise rotation of magneto. 

Replace main cover and change rotation indicating arrow from anti- 
clockwise to clockwise rotation. Change number discs to correspond with 
clockwise rotation as shown in distributor block diag^rams and replace 
distributor blocks. The magneto is now ready for test as a clockwise 
(R.H.) rotating magneto. If it is required that the direction of rotation 
of the magneto be changed it is strongly recommended that the magneto 
be sent to the Scintilla factory for this purjiose. 

Adjusting End Play of Rotating Magnet. — As there is only .002 of an 
inch air gap between the rotating magnet and the ])ole shoes, and in con- 
sideration of the design of the ball bearings, it is imperative that there be a 
very careful adjustment of the axial or end ])lay of rotating magnet between 
its bearings. Since the rotating magnet exerts a certain amount of attrac- 
tion between its jioles and the ])olc shoes, when turned from the neutral 
position, advantage is taken of this i)ull to get the correct adjustment of 
the ball bearings. The end play adjustment is really carried beyond the 
point where a mechanic could actually feel even the slightest hint of end 
play. The correct adjustment is observed by turning the rotating magnet 
away from its neutral position and noting how far the trailing edge of the 
rotor slot can be from the edge of the o]>ening between the pole shoes and 
still return to its neutral position. Obviously, the closer the edge of the 
slot must be to the jjole shoe edge in order to jiull hack to neutral, the 
tighter the bearings. 

It has been found in jiractice that when the distance between the pole 
shoe edge and the rotor slot edge is from ^ to ‘^4 inch, the adjustment 

is satisfactory, while of an inch is the desirable adjustment. 'Fhe adjust- 
ment of the end of the play is obtained by means of steel spacing washers 
which fit in between the inner ball races and the rotating magnet. Keep 
the total thickness of si)acing washers just as nearly equal as possible on 
each end. These spacing washers come in thicknesses of .05, .1, .2, .3, .4 
and .5 of a millimeter, which is approximately .002, .004, .008, .012, .016 
and .020 of an inch respectively. 

Installing Outer Bearing Races. — The outer bearing races in the Scin- 
tilla Aircraft Magnetos are insulated from the magneto by insulating strips 
of a specially prepared material. They are also backed by washers of this 
material which is very rigid and will stand considerable pressure. Thus 
the ball bearings are free from minute electric arcing which causes the balls 
to turn black and promote excessive wear. These ball races are readily 
removed by a specially designed puller and are easily pressed in by another 
tool. There is a recess cut in the metal where the outer races fit. This 
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recess allows the overlapping of the ends of the insulating strip. There is 
another recess cut in the metal l)ack of the insulating washer; it is for oil. 
In installing an outer race, first put the washer in so that the cut in it will 
line up with the oil recess, 'riien spread a few drops of oil evenly over 
one side of the insulating strip. Take strip up and bend it in a circular 
form, with the oiled side inside, and overlap the ends enough to allow the 
strip to fit easily into the container for the outer race. When it is released, 
it will expand against the container walls and the ends will overlap slightly 
in the recess cut for them. 

Place outer race squarely inside the insulated strip and press until race 
seats against insulating washer. 1'he race should have a light press fit 
which may be obtained by the selection of insulation strijis of the prtiper 
thickness. Great care must be exercised in keeping in line the race and the 
front end jilale, (^r the race and the magneto luiusing as the case may be, 
so that the race will not cut the insulating strip, or, by not being seated 
squarely, it would result in serious injury to the ball races or the cage and 
ball assembly. 

Contact Points. — The life of the contact points depends to a great 
extent on how clean they are kejit. Therefore, take particular pains to keep 
them as clean as possible. File them only when it becomes absolutely 
necessary for the licst operation of magneto. The gap between contact 
points when fully opened should be maintained at .012 of an inch. Use 
the gauge on the Scintilla wrench for this purpose. Keep points in align- 
ment. 

Adjusting Fiber Stop. — The fiber stop is mounted in the insulated sup- 
port just hack of the top of the breaker lever. Its functions is to limit the 
travel of the breaker lever at high magneto speeds. The fiber stop clearance 
is measured lielw^een the face of the stop and the back of the breaker lever. 
The clearance must be measured with the jioints fully opened. The fiber 
stop clearance must not be less than .002. This may be obtained in a 
practical way by using a .002 feeler, jilacing it behind the breaker lever 
and turning rotating magnet until the jioints are at their maximum open- 
ing. The tension on the feeler, as it is pulled from between the back of 
the breaker lever and the fiber stop, .should be just enough to allow it to be 
withdrawn easily. 

Care should be taken in filing fiber stop so that wdien proper clearance 
is obtained and the breaker lever is pushed back against the stop the whole 
surface of the stop bears against the back of the breaker lever. It is im- 
practical to state a maximum fiber slop clearance which could be applied 
impartially to all Scintilla Aircraft Magnetos, in as much as the fiber stops 
and cam follow^ers and contact points do not wxar exactly alike. 

Distributor Block Electrode Clearance. — There will be very little neces- 
sity for putting in new electrodes in the dislribiitor blocks. However, 
should it become necessary, it is very important that they have the correct 
clearance. The minimum clearance should be .020 of an inch. The maxi- 
mum clearance should not be over .050 of an inch. Templates for measur- 
ing these clearances may lie obtained from the manufacturer. 

Adjusting Mesh of Large Distributor Gear. — This adjustment will 
rarely be found necessary. In the event that the large distributor gear 
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requires re])laceinenl, adjust gear as follows: — To raise gear, loosen fasten- 
ing screws on distributor gear axle flange and drift axle slightly to the 
right as viewed from the distributor gear side of the front end plate. To 
lower gear, drift axle slightly to the left. Tighten fastening screws for 
distributor gear axle and lock outer ends to outside surface of front end 
plate. 

Timing Magneto by Means of Lights. — This practice can be followed 
very easily while magneto is on the repair bench and the coil is not in- 
stalled, and will ser\e as a very accurate means of checking the internal 
timing of the magneto. Once the coil is installed, however, and the mag- 
neto is mounted on the engine, the timing marks on the magneto will he 
found sufliciently accurate iu nu^el all practical re(|iiirements for timing 
magneto to the engine. With coil in place, the internal circuits and con- 
struction (d the magneto are such that if an external source of current 
is a])plied to the contact points, there is the danger of the coil acting as an 
electro-magnet and weakening the magnetic qualities of the rotating 
magnet; thus impairing the efliciency of the magneto. 

Oiling the Magneto. — I’roper oiling is of Mtal inqiortance for the sat- 
isfactory ojieration of the magneto. Tse the h(‘st grad(‘ of medium bodied 
oil obtainable. Ihit from 30 to 40 dro])s of oil in the front oil holes or 
until it ajipears at the oxerflow hole for the distributor gear axle bearing. 
This hole is located about one inch below front oil hole cover. Put about 
three to five drojis of cjil in the hack oil hole. Note that the felt wick in 
the bottom of breaker cage is thoroughly saturated with a heavy bodied 
oil. Oil magneto thereafter at regular intervals of about ten hours. 

It is essential that the work (»f general overhaul and repair of the 
magneto be accomplished with the jirojier tools. 'Fhe Scintilla Company, 
as a result of many years of experience, knows the necessity of removing 
the breaker cam, small distributor gear, ball races, etc., with tools specially 
designed for this imrtiose. Com])lete sets of these tools can be obtained 
from the Scintilla Coiiq^any at moderate co.st. 

Shipment and Storage. — Do not jiack more than four magnetos in a box. 
This wnll make a shipping weight of about 85 jionnds per box, and in 
most instances will mean that the shijiment will receive more considera- 
tion and care while in transit, since it is not too heav}^ to be handled by 
c^ne man. I^hirthermore, the weight is such that the falls and jars incident 
to shipping are not so liable to cause damage. The box should be lined 
with moisture-jiroof pajier. Fasten each magneto to the bottom of the 
box with two %-16 cap screws. The length of the cap screws used will 
depend upon the thickness of bottom of box. 

After being fastened in place, each magneto should be carefully wrapped 
in heavy wrapping jiajier and excelsior packed around it. The excelsior 
must be packed as solidly as jiossible by hand, using a sufficient amount 
to insure pressure uiion it when lid is nailed down. Obviously, the tighter 
and more firmly the excelsior is packed, the safer it is for the magneto while 
in transit, in the event that any of them should become loosened from the 
bottom of the box. Place a steel band around the box. If more than one 
is used, space them so that they will afford maximum protection at the 
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mid-section. Print legfibly or stencil the top of the box: “1'TTIS SIDE UT\” 
This tends to keep the magnetos in an upright position and docs nut im- 
pose too great a strain on ])()ttom of box. Show consignor and consignee 
and how shipment is to be made. Clean each magneto thoroughly l)cforc 
storage. Apply vaseline to all ex])osed metal parts, wrap magnetos in 
paper and place on shelf in an npriglit position. 

Type V-AG Scintilla Magneto. — 'Plie fundamental difference between 
the “V-AG” and the “AG” type magnet(»s lies in the nu‘thod of mounting 
the large distributor gear as shown at Fig. 1S7. This assembly comprises 
basically, a new type distributor gear axle and a large distributor gear 
running on two oi)cn ty])e ten millimeter ball bearings. Continuous lubri- 
cation from one major engine o\ erhaul tt) the other is assured, thus elim- 
inating the dangers exiK*rienced due to the lack of ])roi)er lubrication. The 
distributor gear axle is mounted in the front end ])late in the usual manner. 
It extends through the hub of the <bstnbutor gear, having the gear and 
bearing assembly held in ])osition on it by means of h)ck nuts. The adjust- 
ment of the bearing assembly is obtained by means of a sjiacer and adjust- 
ing washers that fit over the distributor genr axle and between the inside 
ball races. Grease is retained in the assembly by means of brass caps on 
each end of the distributor gear hub. 

Disassembly of V-AG Distributor Gear Assembly. — Remove the brass 
cap from the end of the large distributor gear hub. Cnscrew the lock nuts 
on the end t)f the distributor gear axle and lift the large distributor gear 
off. Note that when the large distributor gear is lifted out of position it 
carries with it the washer under the lock nuts, both of the cage and ball 
assemblies and the spacer and adjusting washers that maintain the bearing 
and play adjustment. Observe that when disassembled, the cage and ball 
assembly for the bearing in the distributor cylinder end of the large dis- 
tributor gear hub, is a loose part whereas this assembly for the bearing in 
the other end of the gear hub is held in place by the brass cap which covers 
the bearing. Care must be taken that the same spacer and acljusting 
washers arc used when re-assembling the bearing. 'The v ear in this bear- 
ing assembly is practically negligible if prt>])erly assembled, hence the 
necessity of making another end play adjustment can usually be avoided, 
by using the original spacer and adjusting washers. If the t)arts are not 
to be re-assembled at once, they should be oiled to iirevent rust. 

Inspection and Assembly of the Distributor Gear Ball Bearing Assem- 
bly. — Clean oil lead in front end j)late thoroughly by means of C(mii>ressed 
air. When comt)ressed air is not available, flush the oil lead with light oil. 
The oil tube to the distributor gear axle is not used, due to the fact that 
the distributor gear bcall bearing assembly is packed with noniluid oil 
(fibrous grease). Sec that the fastening screws for the distributor gear 
axle are tight and locked in phace. Note coiulition of balls and ball races. 
They run under very close tolerances and must be clean. Normally the 
balls and races will have highly jiolishcd surfaces and show^ no apparent 
signs of wear. Should any unusual wear or rough surfaces be noted, the 
parts so affected must be replaced with new ones. Examine the large 
distributor gear to sec that there are no burrs c)n teeth of gear, lest dog 
screw. It must be tight and locked to the large distributor gear. Handle 



Fig. 187. — Ball Bearing Distributor Gear Assembly of Type VAG Scintilla Magneto. 
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the adjusting washers used in the original assembly. The cage and ball 
assembly for the bearing in the distributor cylinder end of the distributor 
gear hub should now be placed in position on the end of the distributor 
gear axle. Place the plain washer over the end of the distributor gear 
axle and on the inner ball race, after which the whole assembly should 
be drawn up tight by means of the lock nuts and the bearing adjustment 
checked. 

Observe that the edge of the inside ball race extends beyond the 
shoulder on the threaded end of the axle, thus permitting the lock nuts to 
hold the inside races, the bearing spacer and adjusting washers, and the 
plain washer under them, as a stationary unit with the distributor gear axle. 

Testing Bearing for Proper Adjustment. — Hold the front end plate 
with the distributor gear bearing assembly in l^oth hands, having the bear- 
ing uppernuist and the small end of the front end plate toward the operator. 
'The adjustment of the bearing assembly for end jday is checked by exert- 
ing a downward pressure on the rim of the gear with each thumb alter- 
nately and then moving the gear a few degrees at a time after each check 
until it has been turned through one complete revolution. The relatively 
liigh ratio of the large distributor gear radius to the radius of the ball 
bearing permits of olitaining a very accurate adjustment of this assembly. 
Wdien properly adjusted there Avill be no end play in the bearing assembly 
and the gear will turn free when revolved by hand. If end play is found 
in the bearing it may be corrected by removing a thin steel adjusting 
washer. Should the removal of the washer make the bearing too tight a 
thinner one should be used to replace the washer previously removed. In 
the event that the adjustment desired is less than can be obtained with the 
adjusting washers on hand, recourse may be had to lapping one end of the 
l)caring spacer. Adjusting the bearing by this method recpiires that the 
sjiacer be lapped carefully on one end only. A micrometer must be used 
to insure that the overall length of the spacer is uniform at all points on 
the circumference. 

Assembly of Distributor Gear Bearing Assembly. — Having correctly 
adjusted the bearing, it must no\v be disassembled and packed with a good 
grade of nonfluid oil (fibrous grease). The hub of the gear should be 
tracked with the above mentioned nonfluid oil after which the gear should 
be placed on the distriliutor gear axle and the bearing re-assembled. Draw 
the lock nuts up tight. Pack a small amount of the nonfluid oil in the 
brass cap that fits over the end of the gear hub and press it on in place. 
Replace the distributor cylinder and lock it in position by means of the 
steel spring ring. 

Scintilla Magneto Types. — The Scintilla line includes a variety of 
magnetos and types are available for any type of engine. The AP.SD is 
for five-cylinder radial engines and is driven at 1J4 times crankshaft speed. 
The GN6D is for six-cylinder engines and is driven at lyi times crank- 
shaft speed. The MN7D is for seven-cylinder radial engines and is driven 
at ^ times engine speed. These three ty])cs each weigh approximately 
twelve pounds. The PN4D is for four-cylinder engines. On the conven- 
tional type of motor it is driven at engine speed but on the “Cam” type 
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it is turned at twice engine speed. The AP3 for three-cylinder engines is 
driven at 134 times engine speed. The MG2 is for two-cylinder engines 
and is driven one or one-half limes the crankshaft speed depending on 
engine type. 

The Scintilla Vertical Double Aircraft Magneto, Type SC is shown at 
Fig. 188 C. This magneto has one rotating magnet producing two inde- 
pendent sparks every 90 degrees of its rotation. The sparks may be 
synchronized or staggered as required by a simple adjustment of the 
breakers. The magnet is rotated between two pairs of pole shoes 
which causes simultaneous reversals of magnetic flux through the cores of 
two coils. The primary circuit of each coil is interrupted by one 
breaker mechanism of the sjiring type, the contact points of which are 



Fig. 188 . — Typical Forms of Scintilla Aircraft Magneto. 


opened and closed through the medium of an extremely soft four lobe 
cam mounted directly on the end of the four ])(>le rotating magnet. 
This magneto lends itself readily to radio shielding. The weight of the 
magneto alone is only 12.,S pounds. The two di.stributor heads to be 
mounted on a twelve-cylinder engine weigh 1.5 j^ounds each. By chang- 
ing the drive gear ratio this magneto is adaptable to four-, five-, six-, 
seven-, eight-, nine-, ten-, twelve-, fourteen-, sixteen- and eighteen-cylinder 
engines when the required distributors arc used. Simplicity, compactness 
and light weight are the chief characteristics of this magneto. 

Instructions for the Use of Scintilla Aircraft Magneto 
Service Tool Set 4-273 

23148 — Tool for removing spring ring from distributor gear axle. This 
tool has two wedge-shaped blades so spaced that they fit, one on either 
side of the distributor gear axle: and two jaws which fit in between the 
open ends of the spring ring. The spring ring is removed by spreading 
it open with the jaws, at the same time forcing upward with the tool. 
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To Operate. — Push ends of wedge-shaped blades in space between spac- 
ing washers on end of large distributor gear axle bearing and spring ring. 
Insert the jaws between open ends of the spring ring. Spreading the 
jaws by pressing their opposite ends together with thumb and forefinger, 
and at the same time lifting the tool upward forces the spring ring out of 
its groove. 

23123 — Cam wrench for breaker cam. This tool is used to hold cam 
when tightening or removing cam fastening screw. 



s — 

Drive end 
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Fig. 188C. — Scintilla Type S. C. Double Magneto. 

4-147 — luid wrench for lock nut on front end plate. 

4-192 — Tool for tightening electrodes in distril>ntor blocks. 

20935 — Socket wrench for spring clamj). This wrench has an opening 
milled on the side of the socket, thus permitting it to fit over spring clamp 
and on spring clamp stud. 

4-168— Socket wrench for drive shaft nut. 

22033 — Set of eight screwdrivers. These screwdrivers are properly 
ground to prevent damage to slots in screw heads. 

4-141 — Template for electrodes in distributor 1)lock (twelve cylinder). 

4-140 — ^Template for electrodes in distributor block (nine cylinder). 

4-139 — Template for electrodes in distributor block (eight cylinder). 

These templates will fit the distributor block in only the correct posi- 
tion. The radius of curved part of each template is such that it includes 
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the manufacturing tolerances and necessary clearance. Therefore, each 
template should fit its respective type of distributor block and not be held 
off by the electrodes touching curved part of template, i.e., the ends of the 
electrodes should just clear the template as it is held in position against 
the distributor block and moved back and forth over them. 

4-271 — Magneto-meter. Place the laminated end of the rotor in the 
Vee-shaped block extending from the case. Be sure that the magnet 
touches over the entire length of the block. Compare the reading of the 
meter with figures given on the card pasted to the inside of the instrument 
cover. To insure a satisfactory operation of the magneto, rotating magnets 
showing less remanence than the middle figure given must be magnetized. 

23088 — Mounting tool for inside ball race — seventeen millimeters. This 
tool is bored out to a depth that will jicrmit of its being used for mount- 
ing either the small distributor gear or the inner ball race fnr the drive end 
bearing. 'J'he open end of the tool is counter-bored, thus permitting it to 
fit over the inner ball race and bear evenly against it while the race is 
being driven on. 

To Install Small Distributor Gear. — Ihit a few drops of oil on drive shaft 
then place gear over shaft and bring it uj) to starting position. Note that 
the key way in gear is in line with the Woodruff key in drive shaft. 
Place tool over drive shaft and hold its open end squarely and firmlN 
against face of gear. Note that gear is starting on shaft evenly. Drive 
gear on until it stops against shoulder provided for it on the magnet. 
Best results are obtained by grasping the rotating magnet in such manner 
that while the magnet is held by the hand, the thumb and forefinger are 
guiding and supporting the tool. Hold tlie arm against the body in such 
a position that the inijiact from driving the gear in place will be absorbed 
by the body. Do not attempt to use a press for this work. 

To Install Inner Race. — Seventeen millimeters. As previously stated, 
tool No. 23088 will be used and in general the instructions as given 
above for installation of the small distributor gear are to be observed. 

23087 — Mounting tool for inside ball race — fifteen millimeters. This 
tool has a counterbore in the open end that will ])ermit it to fit over the 
inner race, thus holding the tool evenly against the inner race while it is 
being driven on. 

To Install Race. — Put a few drops of oil on race scat on rear end shaft. 
Take the ball race and place it over the rear end shaft and on the edge of 
race seat. It is imperative that the ball race l)e placed on edge of race 
seat squarely, thus avoiding considerable difficulty and possibility of dam- 
aging the ball race seat. 

Place tool over ball race and drive it on until back edge of race seats 
firmly against shoulder provided for it. The race should have a light drive 
fit on its scat. Best results are obtained by grasping the rotating magnet 
in such a manner that while the magnet is held by the hand, the thumb 
and forefinger are guiding and supporting the tool. Hold the arm against 
the body in such position that the impact from driving the gear in place 
will be absorbed by the body. Do not attempt to use a press for this work. 

22175 — Mounting tool for spring ring on distributor gear axle. This 
tool is composed of two parts. The inner part is used to expand the spring 
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ring while the tool body slides the spring ring into a position that will 
permit it to snap into place in the annular groove provided for it in the 
distributor gear axle. 

To Operate. — Place spring ring on tapered surface of inner part of tool, 
then put tool body on over inner part of tool until the edges of open end of 
tool body rest upon the spring ring. Place the large end of inner part of 
tool on end of distributor gear axle shaft and press tool body down over 
taper, thus forcing the spring ring down and expanding it. As it leaves 
the large end of taper, the ring will snap into place in its groove on end of 
distributor gear axle. 

20608 — Universal gear puller. This puller is of the conventional double 
arm type. The puller bar has four holes for the puller arm fastening screws, 
thus providing for necessary adjustment for gears of different diameter. 
It will be observed that the two outside holes are to be used when pulling 
the eight cylinder small distributor gear. 

To Operate. — Assume that the gear to be pulled is a nine cylinder small 
distributor gear. The jiuller arm fastening screws will be in the two inside 
holes in puller bar as ])rcviously stated. Place the brass cap over threaded 
end of drive shaft. Turn screw handle in an anti-clockwise direction until 
the inside end of screw will clear end of brass tip on drive shaft as the 
puller arm jaws are being placed in position behind gear. Place puller arm 
jaws behind gear, holding them in position by placing one hand under and 
around them. Lock the puller arm jaws in position by turning screw 
handle in a clockwise direction until inside end of screw bears firmly 
against end of brass tip on drive shaft. 

To Remove Gear. — Continue turning the puller screw handle in a clock- 
wise direction. 

21281 — Socket wrench for cam fastening screw and ground contact stud. 

4-181 — Socket wrench for booster current electrode. 

MA-1635 — Contact screw \vrenches. 

4-L36 — Mounting tool for outside ball race — seventeen millimeters. This 
tool has a No. 1 Morse ta])er which permits of its being used in either 
a drill ])ress or a lathe. When used on a drill press the tool is mounted 
in a vertical position. The front end plate in which the seventeen milli- 
meter outer race is to be installed is held horizontally with the flat boss 
on outside of front end jilate resting squarely on drill press table. When 
used on a lathe, the tool is mounted in the tail stock. The front end plate 
is held against the lathe face plate. The diameter of the face plate must 
not exceed seven inches as a larger face plate would allow the oil cover 
axle bosses to rest on its edge, resulting in mis-alignment and serious* 
difficulty in installing the race. 

When installing the race by either of the foregoing methods, special 
attention must be given that the correct alignment is obtained. Note that 
the recess in paper washer which goes back of race is registering with the 
milled recess in the front end plate. Spread a few drops of oil evenly on one 
side of the insulating strip and place it in i3osition with the oiled side inside. 
Note that the ends of paper strip are overlapping in recess milled for them 
in the side of race container in front end plate. Place ball race in position. 
Note that it is level and starts evenly when pressure is applied. The race 
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should have a light press fit in its container. After race is in place, the 
narrow width of the insulating strip extending above race must be cut off 
with a sharp instrument. 

4-134 — Mounting tool for outside ball race — fifteen millimeters (with 
supports for bearing part of magneto housing). This tool has a No. 1 
Morse taper which permits of its being used in either a drill press or a lathe. 
There is also incorporated in this tool a device for holding the ball race in 
place on the end of the tool while it is being inserted in the magneto hous- 
ing. A special i)ressing block is also provided which fits into the breaker 
compartment of magneto housing and rests on the drill press table or lathe 
face plate, as the case may be. 



Fig. 189. — Special Tool Kit for the Inspection and Repair of Scintilla Aircraft 

Magnetos. 


To Install Race. — Note that the paper washer which goes back of race 
is in place. Spread a few drops of oil evenly on one side of the insulating 
strip and place it in position Avith the oiled side inside. Note that the ends 
of paper strip are overlapping in recess milled for them in the side or race 
container in magneto housing. Place the ball race in position on end of 
tool. Have the pressing block in place in breaker compartment of magneto 
housing and place them so that the back surface of block will either rest on 
drill press table or against lathe face plate, as the case may be. Insert tool 
with ball race in magneto housing. Correct alignment of ball race with 
container may be best observed through opening between the pole shoe 
extensions on the magneto housing. The race should have a light press 
fit. After it is in place, the narrow strip of the insulating strip extending 
above the race must be cut off with a sharp instrument. 
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21203— Puller for small twelve cylinder distributor gear. 

To Operate. — Turn screw handle in an anti-clockwise direction until 
shaft extends at least 2J4 inches beyond threaded end of collet. Slide lock- 
ring back until it is off tapered surface of collet jaws. Place tool over drive 
shaft and back over small distributor gear until pulling edges inside the 
collet jaws fit in behind the gear. Lock collet jaws in place around gear 
by sliding lock-ring forward on their tapered surfaces. It is imperative 
that the edge inside collet jaws be behind back edge of gear before locking 
collet around it, thus preventing damage to gear. 

To Remove Gear. — Turn screw handle in a clockwise direction. 

21202 — Puller for inside ball race — seventeen millimeters. 

To Operate. — Turn screw handle in an anti-clockwise direction until 
shaft extends at least inches beyond threaded end of collet. Slide 
lock-ring back until it is off tapered surface of collet jaws. Push tool on 
over ball race and back until open end of collet bears against face of small 
distributor gear. Lock collet by sliding lock-ring forward on tapered sur- 
face of collet jaws until it seats firmly, it is imperative that the pulling 
edges of the collet jaws be locked behind and around the back edge of this 
ball race on all types of Scintilla Aircraft magnetos. 

To Remove Race. — Turn screw handle in a clockwise direction. 

20709 — Puller for inside ball race — fifteen millimeters. 

To Operate. — Turn screw handle in an anti-clockwise direction until 
shaft extends at least inches beyond threaded end of collet. Slide 
lock-ring back until it is off ta])ered surface of collet jaws. Push tool on 
over ball race and note that the collet jaws arc bearing on the annular 
groove of ball race. Lock tool to ball race by sliding lock-ring forward on 
tapered surface of collet jaws tintil it seats firmly. 

To Remove Race. — Turn screw handle in a clockwise direction. 

22972 — Puller for outside ball race — seventeen millimeters. Hold body 
of tool in a vertical position and turn nut on threaded shaft in an anti- 
clockwise direction until the shaft has dropped through tool body suffi- 
ciently that the expanding collet on lower end of shaft is at least inch 
below the lower end of tool body. Turning the '‘T” handle on end of 
threaded shaft in a clockwise direction lower taper in expanding collet, thus 
permitting its spring tension to clo.se collet so that it may be inserted 
through bearing race until it rests on back wall of race container. Turning 
the “T*' handle on end of threaded shaft in an anti-clockwisc direction draws 
the taper on lower end of shaft u])ward, thus expanding and locking the 
wedge-shaped jaws of collet behind the ball race. Turning nut on threaded 
shaft in a clockwise direction causes lower end of tool body to bear against 
front end plate and exerts a considerable pull on threaded shaft, thus remov- 
ing the outer bearing from its container in the front end plate. 

20767 — Puller for breaker cam. 

To Operate. — Turn screw handle in an anti-clockwise direction until end 
of screw is at least two inches from threaded end of collet. Slide locking 
sleeve off tapered surface of collet jaws. Place open end of collet over cam 
and move tool back until the raised surface inside collet jaw is behind 
ground surface of cam and over its small diameter. Slide locking sleeve 
forward on tapered surface of collet jaws, thus locking them in place around 
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cam. 

To Remove Cam. — Turn screw handle in a clockwise direction. 

22973 — Puller for outside ball race — fifteen millimeters. Hold body of 
tool in a vertical position and turn nut on threaded shaft in an anti- 
clockwise direction until the shaft has dropped througfh the tool body 
sufficiently that the expanding collet on lower end of shaft is at least 
Yi inch below the lower end of tool body. Turning the "T” handle on end 
of threaded shaft in a clockwise direction lowers taper in expanding collet, 
thus permitting its spring tension to close collet so that it may be inserted 
through bearing race until it rests on back wall of race container. Turning 
the "T” handle on end of threaded shaft in an anti-clockwise direction 
draws the taper on loAver end of shaft upward, thus expanding and locking 
the wedge-shaped jaws of collet behind the ball race. Turning nut on 
threaded shaft in a clockwise direction causes lower end of tool body to 
bear against magneto housing and exerts considerable pull on threaded 
shaft, thus removing the outer bearing race from its container in the mag- 
neto housing. 

4-148 — Keeper for pole shoe extensions. This tool is placed across pole 
shoe extensions to avoid partial demagnetizing of rotating magnet when it 
is turned without coil being in place. 

4-145 — Rotor handle. This handle screws on the drive shaft and is 
useful when rotating magneto by hand for checking internal timing, etc. 

4-149 — Die 3.5 millimeters Lowenherz for contact screw. 

4-150 — Tap 3.5 millimeters Lowenherz for support and lever. 

Tap and die for use in cleaning up contact screw threads. 

4-191 — Gauge for safety gap. 

4-146 — Feeler gauge for setting contact points. 

20906— Reamer for breaker lever bushing. This reamer is tapered on 
more than one-half its cutting length, hence the correct size for breaker 
lever axle bushing is not obtained unless the reamer is run through the 
bushing its full length, 

22683 — Mounting tool for oil cover axle. 

22684 — Mounting tool for spring clamp axle. 

These tools are magnetized so that they will hold their respective axles. 


22682 — Three drifts for axles 1.5 millimeters. 

22682-1 1.8x35 millimeters. 

22682-2 1.8x20 millimeters. 

22682-3 1.8 x 10 millimeters. 

22681 — Three drifts for axles three millimeters. 

22681-1 2.8x32 millimeters. 

22681-2 2.8x15 millimeters. 

22681-3 2.8x45 millimeters. 

22045 — Locking tools for divers screws. 

22045-1 0.7 millimeters. 

22045-2 0.5 millimeters. 

22045-3 0.3 millimeters. 
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Splitdorf Aircraft Magnetos. — The Splitdorf Electrical Co. of Newark, 
N J., has recently brought out two new magnetos for aircraft engines which 
are remarkable on account of their low weights. One is the NS9, for the 
Ignition of nine-cylinder radial engines, which by changing certain parts 
and running it at lower speeds relative to tlie engine crankshaft can be used 
also for engines with a lower number of cylinders, down to three: the other 
is the VA2, a double magneto, which generates twice as many sparks per 
revolution of its rotor as the NS model, and can be used to provide double 
spark ignition for aircraft engines of from three to twelve cylinders. 

Both magnetos are of the inductor type and embody the ])eculiar mag- 
netic field structure which has been characteristic of Splitdorf magnetos 
for many years. The primary and secondary windings arc wound on a core 
of U shape, which is provided with separate pole pieces having polar sur- 
faces conforming to the poles of the rotor. The rotor of the single mag- 
neto has two poles at each cud, those at one end being at 90 degrees to those 
at the other end. At right angles to the inductor ])oles in the rotor tunnel 
are the poles of the permanent magnet. The poles of the rotor therefore, 
form magnetic bridges which carry the flux from the poles of the magnet 
to the coil core. When a rotor pole spans both a magnet pole and an induc- 
tor pole the magnetic circuit is completed, and when the trailing edge of the 
rotor pole passes out from under the magnet pole or the inductor pole the 
magnetic circuit is interrupted. It is, of course, this oiiening and closing 
of the magnetic circuit through the coil core that results in the generation 
of electric impulses in the high tension coils. 

The present tyjie of single magneto for nine-cylinder engines (the NS9) 
weighs not quite ten pounds, but by the substituti(m of cobalt for tungsten 
steel magnets it is hoped to reduce the weight of the complete magneto to 
(‘ighl pounds. This is shown at Fig. EX)A. 

All of the cast parts of the magneto are aluminum alloy die castings, 
the four more important ones being the rotor, the magneto housing and the 
front and back plates. The breaker housing also is a die casting, while the 
breaker base is a bronze forging. All parts of the magnetic circuit except 
the magnetos themselves are made of transformer stock (silicon iron) 
0.008 inches thick. There are four dilTerent assemblies of these laminations, 
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Fig. 190A. — Front Elevation and Longitudinal Section of Splitdorf NS-9 Inductor Type Magneto. 
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viz., the magnet poles, the rotor poles, the inductor core and the inductor 
poles. The rotor, which weighs one and one-half pounds, has a shaft made 
of three and one-half per cent nickel steel, heat treated and ground, and is 
supported in Norma Hoffman deep groove ball bearings. 

The coil core, after being insulated, is wound with primary winding at 
the bottom and with the vSccondary winding over the primary. The secon- 
dary winding consists of enameled copper wire 0.(X)2 inches thick, and 
sheets of paper and varnished silk are placed between the layers of wire. 
After the coils are completely wound they are im]’>regnated with insulating 
varnish in a vacuum and then subjected to pressure in order to force the 
insulating compound into coils. This process comprises a number of steps. 
The coils are first heated and arc then placed in a cast-iron cylinder from 
which the air is exhausted by means of a suitable vacuum pump. By open- 
ing a valve, an insulating compound is then allowed to flow from an ad- 
jacent container into the vacuum chamber, until it completely covers the 
coils therein. Next, by opening another valve in a pipe from a com])ressed 
air tank to the top of Ihe vacuum chamber, air is admitted to the latter 
until a pressure of 90 pounds j)er scpiare inch is exerted on top of the insu- 
lating compound, which latter is forced into all of the pores of the coil. 
The air pressure is left on for half an hour. Tlie coils are then removed 
from the vacuum chamber and baked in clectricnlly heated ovens for 24 
hours, allowed to cool, and baked a second time. 

The breaker used on these magnetos is of tlie high speed type and is 
operated by a four-lobe cam on the rotor shaft. The breaker arm itself is 
of spring material. Between it and the cam there is a bumper of hard fiber 
which is held at the end of a laminated spring, being riveted to the end of 
the main leaf, which is bent at right angles. The breaker points are either 
of precious metal (a platinum-iridium alloy) or of pure tungsten. They 
are adjusted to open 0.008 inches by means of a pinion and rack mechanism 
which moves the so-called movable breaker ptnnt in the direction of motion 
of the fixed i)oint. These details are best shown in one of the end views of 
the double magnetos. 

The chief object of the double magneto shown at Fig. 191 is to produce 
two simultaneous or nearly simultaneous s])arks in the combustion-chamber 
of each cylinder. In many of the cases one of the sparkplugs is located ad- 
jacent to or opposite the exhaust valve, while the other is similarly placed 
with relation to the inlet valve. It has been found that where such double 
ignition is employed the best results are obtained if the spark occurring 
near the exhaust valve is given a slightly greater advance. This is un- 
doubtedly due to the fact that the flame travels slower in a mixture con- 
taining a somewhat greater proportion of spent gases, as does the portion 
of the charge near the exhaust valve. In order to make it possible to time 
the two sparks independently, the breaker base is made in the form of two 
semicircular discs. With the double magneto two breaker arms are used 
which would normally be placed exactly opposite each other. However, in 
order to permit “staggering” the sparks by a few degrees, the semicircular 
breaker bases are made with oblong holes through them, permitting one of 
them to be adjusted angularly with relation to the other. 
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Fig. 190B. — Front and Rear Elevation and Longitudinal Sectional View of Type SS-12 Splitdorf Magneto. 
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The double magneto is designed for vertical mounting, which has been 
found of advantage from several points of view. It makes the drive very 
simple, as the magneto can be driven directly from the crankshaft through 
a pair of bevel gears, and the mounting on a machined surface on the crank- 
case extension is also very convenient. One magnet is placed on each side 
of the rotor and its housing. The arrangement of the poles in the rotor 
tunnel is somewhat different from that in the single magneto. In the latter, 
as explained, the magneto poles are at right angles to the inductor poles, 
but in the double magneto the angular spacing is 60 degrees, it being neces- 
sary to accommodate four magneto poles instead of two. Aside from this 
difference, the magnetic circuit of the double magneto is quite similar to 
that of the single machine. The condensers used with these magnetos are 
built of alternate layers of tinfoil and mica and have a capacity of one- 
quarter micro-farad each. In the single magneto the condenser is placed in 
a pocket formed in the back end plate, while in the double magneto the two 
condensers are placed similarly in pockets formed in the top plate, on op- 
posite sides of the interrupter housing. 

With the latest design the distributors are separate parts and mounted 
on the end of the engine camshafts. There is a single high-tension connec- 
tion between the magneto and the distributor. In the case of the double 
magneto there is a single high-tension cable from each coil to each distribu- 
tor. These high-tension cables are completely shielded to jircvent interfer- 
ence with radio reception. At the outlet from the magneto there is an L- 
type fitting of die-cast aluminum, and from this to the distributor the cables 
are protected by tinned copjier braiding. Thus all jiarts carrying the high- 
tension impulses are covered by metal and the emission of waves from them 
is prevented. 

Like all magnetos, the Splitdorf is provided with a safety spark gap 
which prevents the voltage in the secondary from building up to dangerous 
values when there is an unusually high resistance in the secondary circuit, 
as when the sparkplug cable is disconnected. In the single magneto illus- 
trated herewith the safety spark gap is shown to be between the service 
brush and a grounded spark point located on the distributor gear. With the 
double magneto there are two such safety spark gaps, each ])rotecting one of 
the high-tension windings. Owing to the fact that if there is repeated 
sparking at the safety gap in an enclosed space, the air within this space 
becomes ionized and then loses much of its electrical resistivity, permitting 
the spark to pass at the safety gap at much lower voltage than normally, it 
is necessary to ventilate the inside of the magneto. 

There is some objection to having the safety spark gap exposed on the 
inside of the magneto, for the rea.son that the sparks produce nitrous oxide 
which attacks the cuprous materials, forming copper nitrate. In the latest 
design, therefore, the safety gap is located inside a small porcelain tube 
which is immune from attack by the nitrous oxide. However, owing to the 
reduced space within the tube the air therein would become ionized very 
quickly if sparks should pass and eflective ventilation w^ere not provided. 
This ventilation, however, must be effected in such a way that there is no 
possibility of the sparks at the safety gap igniting any combustible mixture 
that may be present in the vicinity of the magneto. This is accomplished 
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by ventilating the chaml)er through a long, small-diameter hole in the metal 
housing of the magneto, which will quench any flame that may start inside 
the spark gap housing before it reaches the atmosphere. 

The distributors used with these magnetos may also distribute the spark 
from an auxiliary starting magneto. This spark enters the distributor by 
way of a bronze ring inoiiKled in the housing and is picked off therefrom by 
a radial rotating electrode, or “brush.” This latter connects with another 
rotating electrode, the point of which sweeps past the distributor sectors. 
The starter “brush” trails behind the service “brush” in such a way that 
the starting s])ark occurs in the cylinder when the piston in it is on the 
down stroke, so that the engine cannot possibly start in the reverse direc- 
tion. 

The Splitdorf S and SS Magnetos. — The design of the Splitdorf models 
S and vSS line of magnetos is based on years of research and construction 
of both armature and inductor tyi)e instruments. They incorporate the 
mechanical and electrical improvements necessary to make them rugged in 
construction, simple in design, enclosed dust, oil and water-])roof, with such 
spark intensity to s])ark at extreme low speeds and under high compression. 
This magneto is of the inductor type as shown at Fig. 190 B and the design 
is based on years of research and construction of both armature and in- 
ductor type magnetos. It incorjwrates the mechanical and electrical im- 
provements necessary to make it the last word in an ignition instrument. 
Jn the following’ semi-technical (lescri])tion the salient features will be ex- 
plained under two captions, electrical and mechanical. This is done for 
the sake of simplicity and the points will be noted in their proper relative 
order proceeding from both the mechanical ami electrical sources of energy. 

Mechanical Operation.— - Starting at the drive end, which is of standard 
S. A. E. dimensions, the steel rotor shaft is of one piece passing entirely 
through the rotor. It carries the rotor inductors and is supported on ball 
bearings. I'he laminated soft iron induettu's are fastened to the shaft by die 
cast aluminum. The shaft is of smaller section in the center and is flat- 
tened and provided with a driving pin which insures a very substantial 
means of carrying the rotor inductors on the driving shaft while at the same 
time providing magnetic insulation. The two ball bearings on the shaft 
are carried in end plates which fasten to the frame of the magneto. These 
end plates are doweled into the bore of the frame, insuring perfect align- 
ment. The frame is of die cast aluminum in which are set two magnet pole 
pieces and two coil pole pieces. It will be seen that the method of securing 
the inductors and the rotor and the jhAc pieces and the frame provides the 
greatest mechanical ruggedness possible. The breaker, cam and distributor 
pinion arc carried on the rotor shaft, following out in general the customary 
Splitdorf design. The breaker mechanism and the distributor are com- 
pletely enclosed in a compartment formed by the front plate and cover. 
The breaker mechanism is attached to a base carried in the frame and ca- 
pable of sufficient movement to provide for advance and retard. The breaker 
bar is of a light weight pressed steel construction, grounded through a 
stranded copper strij) to the frame of the magneto. 

The model SS has its condenser attached to the front plate and is placed 
behind the distributor gear. The model S condenser is carried on two studs 
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attached to the breaker base, a flat spring fastened to the metallic condenser 
case prevents the breaker bar from coming off the stud but provides easy 
access to it and facilitates its removal. The model SS platinum contact 
points are of the conventional design and adjustment is made in the usual 
way by moving the stationary contact screw. The model S stationary con- 
tact point is carried on an adjustable bracket which provides the necessary 
adjustment for setting the point. It also has the added advantage that in 
adjusting the points the stationary point is not rotated, thereby insuring the 
two contacting surfaces always being parallel and retaining their original 
seating. The method of adjusting the point is described by a sketch and 
printed paragraph on the surface of the condenser. Thus each magneto 
carries its own instructions for adjusting the points. 

The distributor gear which meshes with the steel driving pinion on the 
rotor shaft is carried on its steel shaft in a plain, well lubricated bearing. 
The distributor disc is sup]>orted by the distril)utor shaft and attached to it. 
The front cover which com])letely seals the breaker and distributor com- 
partment carries the advance lever. The advance lever is attached to a 
shaft and by means of an arm to the breaker base. The design is sufficiently 
flexible to allow placing the advance lever in the right, left or vertical posi- 
tions. The model SS distributor block is completely enclosed in the dis- 
tributor and breaker compartment. The sparkplug cables which attach to 
it are carried out through the frame in rubber grommets. The model S 
front cover which completely seals the breaker and distributor compart- 
ments carries the distributor block and the advance lever. The advance 
lever is attached to a shaft and by means of an arm to the breaker base. 
The design is sufficiently flexible to allow placing the advance lever in the 
right, left or vertical i)ositions. The moulded distributor block carries the 
distributor brushes and provides a novel, quick and water-proof means of 
attaching the sparkplug cables. 


MODEL SS-12 AIKC'RAFT MACiNFTC^ 


Disl 

ItlotU Driving 


Specific No. 

Rot. 

Shaft 

Height 

FiriiiK 

AiikIc 

( f car 
Ratio 

.Speed 

4 Cycle 

Remarks 

SS-12-4,S13 

RH 

50mm 

30” 

"T-1 

1 ! 4-1 

Aircraft 

SS-12-43I4 

RH 

50mm 

30” 

3-1 

1/2-1 

Aircraft F. S. 

SS-12-431S 

LH 

50mm 

30” 

3-1 

1 / 2-1 

Aircraft 

SS- 12-4316 

LH 

SOrnm 

30” 

3-1 

1/-1 

Aircraft F. S. 

SS-12-4317 

LTl 

55mm 

30” 

3-1 

1/-1 

Wri phi -Aircraft 

SS-12-4318 

RH 

50mm 

30” 

.3-1 

1/-1 

Curtiss 


Electrical Operation. — The horseshoe magnets (model S having one, 
model SS two) are secured to the magnet pole pieces of the frame by the 
magneto cover. The flux is taken from a comparatively small area at the 
ends of the magnets. The magnetic patch is through the magnet, the mag- 
netic pole pieces, the rotor inductors, the coil ])ole i)icces, and the coil core. 
The soft iron portion of this circuit is laminated. The rotor inductors are 
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properly spaced to generate current for sparks at the desired firing angle. 
These angles of the rotor inductors may he equal, as in all SS models, S4, 
etc., or they may be unequally spaced as in model S2-42 degree motorcycle 
type. This construction eliminates any possibility of the shaft becoming 
magnetized. The coil is wound on an inverted “U” shaped laminated core, 
the ends of which are enlarged to obtain sufficient area of contact with the 
coil pole pieces. 

The primary and secondary coil connections are soldered to the coil 
terminals, eliminating screws at these points. The flexible insulated wire 
from the primary winding to the circuit breaker is carried through the 
breaker distrihntc^r C()in])artTnent. 'fhe connection from the secondary 
winding to the distributor is carried through a well insulated connector 
which carries the high tension current to the stem of the distributor disc. 
The safety gap is located between the secondary winding of the coil and 
the distributor, where its electrical efficiency is greatest. The distributor 
disc is moulded from a newly developed material having a higher dielectric 
strength than other moulded insulators. 

Inspection and Testing Model SS Magneto. — The following procedure 
is recommended by the Splitdorf bLlectrical Company for inspecting and 
testing the SS magneto in a systematic manner. — 

1. See that the rotor turn.s freely. He sure that you distinguish magnetic 
pull from a scraping or binding of the rotor. 

2. See that all screws and nuts are tight, and have lock washers, cotter 
pins and seals where specified. 

3. See that oil covers are not open excessively around the edge of oil 
hole. See that oil hole is o])cn to the bearing 

4. Examine cam to see that it is not cracked or burred and that the sur- 
face is smooth. See that bumjier rides squarely on cam. 

5. See that primary connections are clean and make good electrical con- 
tact. See that the jiriinary wire is well insulated ancl in its correct position. 
Primary wire should not have broken, unsoldered or unprotected strands. 

6. See that the contact ])oints line uj) and come together squarely; are 
free from oil or foreign matter and are i)roperly set. The contact points 
should not be more than .004 inches out of line. 

7. See that the bumper and contact points are securely riveted to the 
breaker arm. See that breaker bar ground wire is in the proper position. 

8. Sec that the condenser contacts are clean and make good electrical 
connection. 

9. See that the distributor gear and pinion have ])unch marks to show 
the proper meshing of the gears. 

10. See that the primary wire clears the advance lever at bottom of 
breaker base plate in both the advance and retard positions. 

11. The contact points must not open more than .024 inches nor less 
than .020 inches nor must they arc or flame excessively at any speed within 
the test range. 

12. All brushes and thrust buttons must be so fitted that they may be 
completely pushed into their sockets and will freely return to their normal 
position. In normal position the brushes must stand perpendicular to the 
surface with which they contact. Do not change tension of carbon brush 
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Springs. Very little tension is required. 

13. The ends of carbon brushes must be square, smoothly finished and 
the edges not nicked. 

14. The interior surface of the distributor block should be cleaned of 
any carbon deposits, also from distributor disc. With magnetos having 
adjustable brush jump spark or gap distributor, the clearance between seg- 
ments in block and brush should be .010 inches. 

15. The advance mechanism must operate freely and be held firmly in 
position by the clamping springs. 

16. See that distributor block retaining wire holds the block tightly in 
place. (S models.) Clamping wire can be bent to suit. 

17. The magnets on all magnetos should be put on with special keeper 
mentioned in tool list, and the polarity should be the same ou all magnetos 
of the same specification nundicr. North leg of magnets should be marked 
with red paint, extending down about one-quarter inch on base. 

18. The gap between the rotor wing and j)ole iiiece in the full advance 
position w’hen the contact ])oints have se])aratcd .(XJl inches or when the 
buzzer ceases to vibrate, if tested with a buzzer should be from .035 inches 
to .050 inches inclusive, e\ce])t the S3 43 degree and 45 degree in wdtich the 
close break shall be set with ^•J(; 4 -inch gauge which results in rotor break 
of ai)proximatcly .050 niches between the ]>ole and rotor wong. I'^ixed spark 
machines are to be locked in full advance t)osition. 

19. Idle magneto should be timed by turning the rotor in the proper 
direction of rotation and the contact points should remain closed until the 
distributor brush is fully on the segment of distributor disc or block in the 
full advance position, 

20. Cam oiling- wdek should be saturated wuth heavy cylinder oil (600W) 
when phaced in service. Ball bearings are to be packed with fiber grease 
or vaseline during assembly and no further oil or grease added before ship- 
ment. 

Plain bearing machines are to be carefully oiled with a good grade of 
machine oil before road test and a few drops added to each bearing before 
shipment. 

21. The spark should not jump the safety gap at any speed w^hen each 
distributor wire is connected to an individual s])ark ga]) of inch. 

22. Magnetos should cease to s])ark when the grounding terminal is 
short circuited. 

23. Test s]>ecds of aircraft magnetos — 150 to 4,200 r.p m. — full advance- 
sparking over five millimeter gaps of third point type iu open air. 

Splitdorf Double Magneto. — At the recpiest of the Materiel Division of 
the Army Air Corps the Sjilitdorf Electrical Co., through its chief engineer, 
E. B. Nowosielski, developed the Sjilitdorf Model-VA vertical double mag- 
neto, as showm in Fig. 191 A in part section and Fig. 191 B as it appears 
ready for installation on an engine. It is interesting to note that the first 
experimental model was made by splitting two Dixie-100 hand-starting 
magnetos horizontally through the center line and btilting the tw'^o halves 
together with a common inductor-rotor. This type of magneto is of a very 
simple, compact and rugged design and is probably the first type specially 
designed for aircraft engines. Its features are: — 




Fig. 191A. — Sectional and Outside Views of the Splitdorf VA-2 Magneto, for Aircraft Use. 
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(1) Two electrically independent sources of spark from one unit weigh- 
ing^ less than one conventional single magneto 

(2) Single shaft with flange mounting allowing direct splined shaft or 
gear drive and eliminating the necessity for special drive shafts and 
mounting brackets 

(3) Constant angular relation betw^een tw^o sparks cither synchronized 
or staggered; one spark-advance control-rod 

(4) Distributors driven from the camshaft wnlhout special gear- 
reduction 

(5) A single t 3 ^])e of magneto for engines having any nnnd)er of cylin- 
ders. 

The construction of the VA vertical double magneto wdl be described 
in proper sequence. 

Splitdorf VA Magneto Details. — The Sjditdorf VA Aircraft Magneto is 
a mo.st recent development, d'his instrument is made t(^ be mounted ver- 
tically in the “Vee” of the engine, requiring but a single drive and one 
control rod to the magneto breakers. This instrument delivers' two sparks 
simultaneously, or at spaced intervals. In elTect the oj)eration of this mag- 
neto is similar to two independent ignition units, wdiercas structurally it 
is a double magneto arranged into a single assembly with the parts requir- 
ing frequent inspections so j^laced that they are readily accessible and easily 
serviced. The Splitdorf VA Double Aircraft Magneto is of the inductor 
type, producing four double sparks ]>er revolution. In its design many 
innovations in construction have been introduced wdth the object of secur- 
ing a higher degree of electrical elliciency and a unit that would be mechan- 
ically stronger and constructionally more accessilile with a material re- 
duction in w^eight. It being jiossible to use aluminum alloys extensively in 
this design, together wnth the possibility to laminate in addition to the coil 
poles both magnet ])oles, coil cores and rotor inductors which convey the 
rapidly changing magnetic Ihix ; there can be no doubt that these distinctive 
details account for the very efficient ])erforinance of these magnetos in serv- 
ice. l^y virtue of the laminaled parts, eddy current dainiicning is reduced 
to a minimum, substantially improving the electrical characteristics of these 
instruments, ddie fat sparks produced by this type magneto are of greater 
intensity and duration than can be obtained from any other system of igni- 
tion. 

This magneto consists of a frame, top plate and bottom plate, rotor, 
breaker housing, and magnets. Cast into the to]) and bottom portions of 
the frame on opposite sides are four separate coil poles, it being understood 
the other sides carry the magnet poles. The coil poles are bridged on each 
side by the laminated “U” shaped coil cores, the centers of wdiich carry the 
usual primar}^ and secondary windings commonly used in high tension 
magneto construction. The rotor consists of four laminated inductors 
spaced around the circumference and arranged apart from each other and 
displaced 90 degrees. The rotor shaft is of steel reduced at the center and 
die cast in place wdth the inductors, making a rigid and w'ell balanced struc- 
ture. The extended portions of the shaft carry the ball bearings, the cam on 
one end and the usual drive at the other end. d'he to]i and bottom plates arc 
provided with suitable dowels. These register into the rotor bore and carry 
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ball races for the supporting of the magneto rotor. It will be noted that 
with the magnets in place, coils in position, and the rotor bridging the coil 
poles, causing magnetic lines of force to flow through the coil cores, an 
electric current is induced in the windings. With this disjiosition of poles, 
coils, inductors and magnets, it may be readily seen that one revolution of 
the rotor ])roduces four complete fluv reversals in each coil core, thus giving 
this instrument the capacity of producing four double sparks per revolution. 

The “IT” slia])e(l magnets arc made from tungsten steel, carefully hard- 
ened and accurately ground to give the largest jiossible surface contact 
with the pole pieces, producing a magnetic field of maximum strength and 
efficiency. 

Briefly, the breaker is made up of two specially developed breaker bars 
provided Avith the usual contact jioints and sjn'ings and co-operating with 
the insulated adjustable contact screws. Provision is also made for the 
movement of one breaker jilate a certain number of degrees so that one 
spark may be definitely timed from the other, permitting an earlier spark 
over the exhaust valves shcnild this be desired. A single cam of conven- 
tional design actuates both breaker arms, giving four breaker openings per 
revolution. Cam lubrication is by oil wick. Two carefully made mica con- 
densers of the ])ro]')er caj^acity are mounted in the recessed portions of the 
top plate adjacent to the circuit breakers, shunted across the contact points, 
and connected to the jiriinarv windings in the usual manner. One of the 
advantages of this arrangement is the ease with which parts can be replaced 
when necessary. 

The distributors are of the jump gap ty])C, moulded from a rublier com- 
pound having high dielectric properties. 1'he rather unusual method of 
mounting the distributor blocks on the camshaft housing has worked out 
entirely satisfactory. With this arrangement the distributor drive is of 
simple construction rarely re(|uiring attention. The high tension leads 
from the coils terminate at the insulated connectors on each side of the 
magneto. Suitable cables convey the current to the distributor spools and 
from here it is distributed to the sparkjilugs in the usual manner. 

Limitations of Lever Type Breaker. — The conventional lever-type 
breaker mechanism of good design is satisfactory at sparking rates up to 
about lO.CXK) sparks per minute. Above this speed, the inertia of the breaker 
lever is usually sufficieut to prevent it from folhiwing the movement of the 
cam, and chattering occurs. Rather than overcome this chattering by in- 
creasing the sjiriiig tension on the lever, with the resulting increased con- 
tact and rubbing-block pressures, a solid bumper, or a bufiFer-spring, is 
placed behind the lever to limit its travel and to allow the spring to return 
the lever to the closed jiosition in time for another spark. This chattering 
greatly increases the a\ ear of the contacts by introducing high impact-load.s 
as the contacts close, and by causing additional arcing at the contacts when 
the lever bounces several times before coming to rest. So long as the lever 
follows the cam, the closing velocity is governed by the contour of the cam 
and can be made much less than is the case when chattering occurs. 

A cylindrical pivot-bearing is usually provided for the contact-lever, 
either near the center or at one end. This bearing must have an insulating- 
bushing in the lever to prevent the pitting of the pivot-pin by electrical dis- 
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charges from the lever to the pin. These are usually high-frequency static 
discharges that occur in spite of the fact that the lever is grounded through 
the spring. The lubrication of this bearing is particularly difficult, as the 
motion is oscillatory, and foreign particles do not work out of the bearing; 
consequently, any rust, moisture or wear tends to cause the lever to stick. 
Some means for lubricating the pivot-bearing and cam must always be pro- 
vided. Experience shows that such breakers reijuire frequent attention 
when operated on high-speed engines. 
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Fig. 191 B. — The Splitdorf Model VA Double Magneto which Weighs but Thirteen 

Pounds. 

Pivotless Breaker New Development. — In an attcin])t to eliminate the 
various troubles encountered in service with the lever-type breaker, the 
experimental engineering section of the Materiel Division undertook the 
development of a breaker to meet the following requirements: 

(1) Ability to operate continuously at speeds equivalent to 3,C)00 r.p.m. 
on a twelve-cylinder engine, at 18,000 si)arks per minute 

(2) Minimum impact-loads on the rubbing-block and contacts 

(3) Elimination of the pivot-bearing and lubrication of the breaker 
mechanism 

(4) Simple adjustment of the breaker without special tools and without 
disturbing the alignment or refacing the contacts 

(5) Elimination of flexible lead-wires from the ])rimary winding to the 
breaker. 
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After the design and construction of a number of experimental breakers 
and several thousand hours of testing, two types of pivotless breaker were 
developed. 

The pivotless type of breaker has shown its superiority over the lever 
type from the very first experimental model. Three conventional lever 
types of magneto were bench-tested at 3.800 r.p.ni. and ran continuously 
without adjustment for 15, 100 and 116 hours respectively. In each case, 
the contacts were worn sufficiently to recpiire either rcfacing or renewal. 
The first pivotless tyjie ran for more than 5(X) hours on the same set of con- 
tacts at 4,200 r.p.m. and was .still in good condition, the total wear on the 
points being about O.CX)8 inch. A pair of pivotless breakers on a vertical 
double magneto reccntl_y ran for 1,015 hours at 4,2(X) r.p.m. withtiut trouble. 

Delco Battery Ignition System. — The Delco battciw ignition system was 
first applied to the Liberty engine because no magnetos were in production 
that would give the jiroper current delivery on account of the sparks not 
being sj^aced at exact intervals, due to the small angle between the cylin- 
ders, and the battery distrilniU^r could be easdy adaiUed to this irregular 
spark distril)ution without loss of spark intensity. It was found that certain 
advantages were realized by the use of the Delco distributor which had the 
following features : — 

(1) Direct drive from the camshaft 

(2) Ignition coil integral with the distributor head 

(3) Double breaker arms 

(4) Auxiliary contact arm to prevent sparking on reverse rotation 

(5) Carbon brush type distributor 

(6) Spark advance effected by shifting the entire distributor. 

The use of a carbon brush in the distributor necessitates frequent clean- 
ing of the distributor track to remove the oil and carbon. It has also been 
found that moisture in the coil insulation that had not been entirely re- 
moved during the jirocess of manufacture greatly reduces the energy of the 
spark, when the coil reaches a temperature of more than 150 degrees Fah- 
renheit, sometimes causing scattered missing and roughness of the engine. 
This has been a very obscure trouble and, as usual, the condenser has been 
blamed for much of it. The usual method of cure has been to put on a new 
distributor. More or less trouble has always been caused by oil leakage, 
particularly on inverted engines. To overcome this trouble and to improve 
the reliability of the distributor, the Materiel Division, Avith the co-operation 
of the Delco Co., has worked out the following modifications, for converting 
the carbon brush type of distributor into what is called the Liberty Delco 
air-gap type of distributor: 

(1) Carbon brush replaced with metal pin to give an air-gap distributor 

(2) All moisture removed from coils by careful vacuum drying at 250 
degrees Fahrenheit, and revarnishing the exterior 

(3) Upper rotor-shaft bearing replaced with new bearing having in- 
tegral oil-retaining washer 

(4) Bakelite coil-housing and aluminum distributor-cup replaced with 
new parts accurately machined to assure concentric distributor track 

(5) Suitable oil-drain holes provided to remove the excess oil 

(6) Fireproof vent-holes in distributor cup. 
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Fig. 192. — Diagrams Showing the Wiring Connections of the Delco Ignition System Used on Lorraine Twelve-Cylinder “Vee” Engine. 
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These chang-es have virtually eliminated troubles from carbon on the 
track and oil leakage. Four distributors were run on the bench for 350 
hours without attc-iition and no “tracking” was experienced. Service tests 
in flight have shown a similar freedom from carbon troubles. 

Delco Wiring Diagrams. — The wiring diagram at Fig. 192, which is sim- 
plified by only showing one secondary cable and plug connected to each 
distributor head clearly sliows the electrical i)rinciple involved in the Delco 
system. Current from an engine driven generator, mounted as shown at 
Fig. 103 goes through a cut-out relay in one s\slem or through a voltage 
regulator in another and is used to charge a steerage battery of the twelve- 
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have the following^ characteristics: 

(1) A rugg^ecl lig^ht compact source of sparks 

(2) Flangfc mounting- 

(3) Bearings large enough to allow a direct splined shaft or gear drive 

(4) Complete enclosure of the ignition system in a metallic housing con- 
forming to the s})ace available on the engine 

(5) Secondary cal)lcs carried in substantial metallic housings preferably 
built into the cylinder-block and connected directly to the distribu- 
tor housing, without flexible braid or tubing, thus providing radio 
shielding and mechanical ])rotcction and eliminating the fire hazard 

(6) Ignition drive from the propeller end of the crankshaft to eliminate 
drive stresses 

(7) Ignition for starting direct from the “running” magneto without 
the use of booster magneto 

(8) Electrical insulation for sii])crcbarging to at least 20,000 feet. 

(9) A normal life, without lubrication, adjustment or cleaning, greater 
than the tune between the major overhauls of the engine 

(10) Accessibility in the airplane for inspection of breaker and distribu- 
tor 

(11) Easily removable and interchangeable breakers, condensers, coils, 
and distributor parts 

(12) Standardization of the basic jiarts of a given make, such as main 
frames, coils, condensers, rotors, bearin.^s. breakers, and the like, to 
make possible the use of tlie same jiarts with all types of engines. 

Many of these ideal features are yet to be realized, but tin* following 
may be considered as having reached a usable state of development: 

(1) A reduction in the weight of the ignition s}stem of fiami 25 to 40 
per cent 

(2) An increase in the satisfactory o])cratmq sjieed of magnetos of at 
least 100 ])er cent 

(3) ICxtension of the life of the magneto breaker at least five times 

(4) Elimination of the lire hazard 

(5) Direct drive without fiexil^le coupling 

(6) Flange mounting 

(7) Air-ga]) distributor. 

In conclusion it must be emphasized that the de^clopment of ignition 
equipment sjiecially adapted to aircraft engines has just begun. So far, the 
conventional single magneto has the same general appearance as the first 
magnetos built. A glance at almost any aircraft engine gives a distinct 
impression that the igniition equipment has been hung on after the engine 
was finished. The double magneto is an attempt to adapt the ignition to 
the aircraft engine, but there are still possibilities of smaller and more 
compact units than any now available and of more serviceable installation 
on the engine. 

Radio Shielding. — In practice, it is necessary to surround the entire 
ignition system with well-bonded metallic housings that enclose the mag- 
neto, distributors, ignition cables, and as much of the sparkplugs as possible 
to prevent interference with the airplane radio system. The ignition-cable 
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tubes must be grounded at each cylinder, as high-frequency static charges 
will build up on the tubes and arc across to neighboring conductors if the 
tubes are not grounded at least every twelve inches. On many engines, 
the use of radio shielding will necessitate a re-arrangement of the accessories 
to allow the installing of the necessary manifolds and the proper housing 
of the distributor. I'he (piestion naturally arises, why not use the cowling 
on all-metal shi])s as a means of shielding. This has been tried, but the 
necessity for bonding wires between the various sections of the cowling 
makes the inspection and care of the j>owerplant very tedious, and the 
shielding is onl\ about one-half as effective as is the manifold type. 



Fig. 194. — Delco Battery Distributor Assembly Used on Packard Model 2A-15000, and 

2A-2500 Aircraft Engines. 

The effect of shielding on the ignition is of considerable im]iortance also. 
Mr. Shoemaker states that the addition of grounded surfaces close to the 
secondary cables throughout their length increases their electrical capacity 
,from 50 to 100 per cent. In some types of ignition in which the energy 
from the coil is limited, this increase in secondary capacity may be sufficient 
to prevent the coil from charging this capacity up to the required sparking- 
voltage, and missing will occur. When the spark energy is ample, how- 
ever, the additional capacity causes the spark to be “snappier,” by increas- 
ing the initial capacity com])oncnt of the sj)ark. In one of the first shielded 
installations on the Liberty-12 engine, the secondary cables were each cov- 
ered with a tightly woven copper-braid, and the entire bundle of wires was 
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grounded to the engine at frequent intervals. This increased the secondary 
capacity to such an extent that missing occurred in service. By removing 
the copper braid from the ca])les and using metal covers over the distribu- 
tors that were connected to the manifolds in the Vee of the engine, the 
capacity was greatly reduced and no further trouble was encountered. The 
following interesting examples illustrate some of the obscure sources of 
radio interference. 

An inspection of several airplane engines run on the ground at night 
showed the presence of many coronas and static discharges from various 
metal parts around the secondary cables. These were particularly pro- 
nounced with magneto ignition. L'nder very favorable conditions, these 
static discharges will ignite gasoline Several case^ were found in which 
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Fig. 196. — Mica Insulated Sparkplugs for Aviation Engine Ignition. 


the ignition sparks themselves jumped to ground where the clearance was 
too small. The obvuius remedy En* such troubles is to enclose the secon- 
dary distributing system conqiletel}^ Avith well-grounded metal manifolds 
and to provide sufficient insulation, or clearance, around the sjiarkplug ter- 
niinalvS. This also meets the re(|uirements of radio shielding, as previously 
outlined. In general, the prtiblems of eliminating tire hazards due to the ig- 
nition system are mostly mechanical and have little or no effect on the 
electrical design of the ignition system. 

Sparkplug Design and Application. — With the high-tension system of 
ignition the sj^ark is produced by a current of high voltage jumping be- 
tween two })oints forming a gap which breaks the complete circuit, which 
would exist otherwise in the secondary coil and its external connections. 
The sparkplug is a simple device which consists cd two terminal electrodes 
carried in a suitable shell member, Avhich is screwed into the cylinder. 
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Typical sparkplugs are shown in section at Figs. 196 to 199 inclusive and 
the construction can be easily understood. The secondary wire from the 
coil is attached to a terminal at the top of a central electrode member, which 
IS supported in a bushing of some form of insulating material. The AC 
tyi>e shown at Fig. eni])loys a moulded porcelain as an insulator, while 
the Oleo depicted at Fig. 199 uses a bushing of mica. The insulating bush- 
ing and electrode are housed in a steel or brass body, which is provided 
with a screw Ihrearl at the botU)in, by ^\hlch means il is screwed into the 
combustion-chamber. 
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Fig. 197. — Practical Sparkplugs Specially Designed for Aviation Engines. 

When porcelain is used as an insulating material it is kept from direct 
contact with the metal ])ortion by some form of yielding i)acking, usually 
asbestos. This is necessary liecause the steel and iiorcelain have different 
coefficients of expansion and some flexibility must be jirovided at the joints 
to permit the materials to c.xjiand differently when heated. The metal body 
of the plug which is screwed into the cylinder is in metallic contact with it 
and carries one or more si)arking }K)ints which form one of the terminals 
of the air ga]) over w hich the sjiark occurs. The current entering at the top 
of the plug cannot reach the ground, which is represented by the metal 
portion of the engine, until it has traversed the full length of the central 
electrode and overcome the resistance of the gap between it and the ter- 
minal i)oint on the shell. The porcelain bushing is firmly seated against 
the asbestos packing by means of a spun t)ver piece at the toji of the plug 
body w^hich sets against a flange formed on the ])orcelain. 

The mica plug of Oleo design shown at Fig 199 is somewhat simpler 
in construction than that showui at Fig. 197 and designated as the B. G. 
Type IX. The mica core which keeps the central electrode separated from 
the steel body is comiiosed of several layers of jntre sheet mica w^ound 
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around the steel rod longitudinally^ and hundreds of stamped mica washers 
which are forced over this member and compacted under high pressure with 
some form of a binding material betAveen them. Porcelain insulators are 
usually moulded from high-grade clay and are approximately of the shapes 
desired by the designers of the plug. The central electrode may be held 
in place by mechanical means such as nuts, packings, and a shoulder on the 
rod, as shown at Fig. 196, Avhich outlines the construction of the Lodge 
KR3 sparkplug. Another method sometimes used is to cement the elec- 
trode in place by means of some form of fire-clay cement. Whatever 
method of fastening is used, it is imperative that the joints be absolutely 
tight SO that no gas can escape at the time of explosion. Porcelain is the 
material most widely used if mica is not employed because it can be glazed 
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Fig. 198. — The AC Sparkplug at Left Uses Porcelain Insulation, while the Mosler 
Shown at Right has Mica Insulation. 

SO that it will not absorb oil, and it is subjected to such high temperature 
in baking that it is not liable to crack when heated. The sparkplugs may 
be screwed into any convenient ])art of the combustion-chamber, the general 
practice being to install them in the bead over or adjacent to the inlet 
valves, or in the side of the combustion-chamber, so the points will be 
directly in the path of the entering fresh gases from the carburetor. Of 
course, Avhen double ignition is used, one set of plugs must be placed near 
the exhaust valves. 

Other insulating materials sometimes used are glass, steatite (which is a 
form of soapstone) and lava. Mica and porcelain are the two common 
materials used because they give the be.st results. Glass is liable to crack, 
while lava or the soa])stonc insulating bushings absorb oil. The spark gap 
of the average plug is about Il'ich for coil ignition and from .015 

inch to .030 inch (fifteen to thirty onc-lhousaiidths of an inch) when used 
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in magneto circuits. A simple gauge for determining the gap setting is the 
thickness of an ordinary visiting card for magneto plugs, or a space equal 
to the thickness of a v^orn dime for a coil plug. This is l)ut a rough ap- 
proximation and the best practice is to use proper thickness gauges and set 
gaps as recommended hy engine manufacturers. The insulating bushings 
arc made in a number of different ways, and while details of construction 
vary, sparkplugs do not differ essentially in basic design. The dimensions 
of the standardized plug recommended by the S. A. IL arc shown at Fig. 
200 . 
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Fig. 199. — The Oleo Plug at Left Uses Mica Insulation. The Molla Plug at the 
Right is a Double Insulator Type with Passages for Air Circulation. 


It is often desirable to have a water-tight joint between the high-tension 
cable and the terminal screw on top of the insulating bushing of the spark- 
plug, especially in applications where plugs are ex])osed to the weather, as 
on radial cylinder air-cooled engines. Plugs have been made that are pro- 
vided with an insulating member or hood of i)orcelain, which is secured 
by a clip in such a manner that it makes a water-tight connection. Should 
the porcelain of a conventional form of plug become covered with water 
or dirty oil, the high-tension current is apt to run down this conducting 
material on the porcelain and reach the ground without having to complete 
its circuit by jumping the air gap and producing a sjiark. It will be evident 
that wherever a plug is exposed to the elements, which is often the case in 
airplane service, that it should be protected by an insulating hood which 
will keep the insulator dry and prevent short circuiting of the spark. The 
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Fig. 200.— Dimensions of Standard S.A.E. Sparkplug for Aviation Engine Ignition. The Safety Lock Sparkplug Terminal Shown at the 
Left Will Not Come Off Until Released Manually, No Tools are Required for its Operation. 
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same end can sometimes he attained by slippinj^- an ordinary rubber nipple 
over the porcelain insulator of any conventional ]>lug and briiyi^iiif^ up one 
end over the cable, taping^ it in place. 

Attention is directed to the B. G. Model lA at Fig;-. 107 ami the Media 
at Fig". 19^^. In the former, there are holes in the shell that permit cooling 
air to circulate through the plug body and around the insulator. The 
Molla plug provides for a more positive cooling of the insulator by having 
both inlet holes in the shell and outlet holes in the lop porcelain member. 

Two-Spark Ignition. — On most aviatifui engines, especially thfisc having 
large cylinders, it is sometimes (liflicult to secure comiilete combustion by 
using a single syiarkiilng. If the combustion is not rajud the efficiency of 
the engine will be reduced proportionately. The compressed charge in the 
cylinder does not ignite all at once or instantaneously, as many assume, 
but it is the strata of gas nearest the plug which is ignited first. This in 
turn sets fire to consecutive layers of the charge until the entire mass is 
aflame. One may compare the combustion of ga s in the gas-engine cylinder 
to the phenomenon vNhich obtains wln^n a heavy object is thrown into a 
pool of still water. First a small circle is seen at the point where the object 
has passed into the water, this circle in turn inducing other and larger 
circles until the ^^hole surface of the pool has been agitated from the one 
central point. The method of igniting the gas is very similar, as the sjiark 
Ignites the circle of gas immediately adjacent to the siiarkmg yiomt, and 
this circle in turn ignites a little larger one concentric with it. The second 
circle of llame sets fire to more of the gas, ami finally the entire contents 
of the combustion-chamber are burning. 

While ordinarily combustion is sufficiently rapid with a single plug so 
that the jiroyier explosion is obtained at moderate engine s])eeds, if the 
engine is woiking fast and the c>lniders are of large capacity more jMiwcr 
may be obtained by setting fire to the mixture at two different yioints in- 
stead of but one. This may be accomjilished by using two syiarkmg-iilugs 
in the cylinder instead (jf one, and exjieriments have shown that it is pos- 
sible to gain from 25 to 30 jier cent in motor jxiw er at high syieed with 
two s])arki)lngs, because the combustion of gas is accelerated In igniting 
the gas simiiltaneoiisly in two places, d'he donble-])liig system on airplane 
engines is also a safeguard, as in e\ent of failure of one ping in the c) linder 
the other would continue to lire the gas, and the engine will continue to 
function regularly though not at full j>ower delivery. 

In using magneto ignition some ])recautions are necessary relating to 
waring and also the character of the sparkplugs employed. The conductor 
should be of good (juality, have ample insulation, and be well protected 
by metal housings from accumulations of oil, wdiich would tend to decom- 
pose rubber insulation. It is customary to protect the waring by running 
it through the conduits of fiber or metal tubing lined wath insulating ma- 
terial. Multiple strand cables should be used for both primary and secon- 
dary wiring, and the insulation should be of rubber at least inch thick. 

The sparkplugs formerly used for battery and coil ignition in automo- 
biles cannot always be employed in an airplane engine wdien a magneto is 
fitted. The current produced by the mechanical generatc^r has a greater 
amperage and more heat value than that obtained from transformer coils 
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excited by battery current. Tlie j^reater heat may burn or fuse slender 
points used on some battery i>lufifs and heavier electrodes are needed to 
resist the heatinj^ etTect (d the nuire intense arc. While the current has 
greater amperage it is not of as high potential or voltage as that commonly 
produced by the secondary winding of an induction coil, and it cannot over- 
come as much of a gap. Manufacturers of magneto i)lugs usually set the 
spark i)oints from .015 inch to .025 inch a])art. An efficient magneto plug 
has a i)lurality of ]>oints j^o that when the distance between one set becomes 
too great the s])ark will take i)lace between one of the other pairs of elec- 
trodes which are not se])arated by so great an air sj^ace. This effect is some- 
times obtained by using- a disc snrronmling the central electrode, the spark 
jumping anywhere in the annular ga]) thus formed. 



Fig. 201. Special Mica Plugs Designed for Aviation Engines Have Air-Cooling 

Flanges on Body. 

Airplane work calls for special construction of sparkplugs, owing to the 
high compression used in the engines and the fact that they are operated 
on open throttle practically all the time, thus causing a great deal of heat 
to be developed. The plug shown at Fig. 201 has been devised especially 
for airplane engines and automobile racing powerplants. The core C is 
built up of mica washers, and has s(|uare shoulders. As mica washers of 
different sizes may be used, and accurate machining, such as is necessary 
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with conical clamping surfaces, is not required, the plug can be produced 
economically. The square shoulders of the core afford two gasket seats, 
and when the core is clamped in the shell by means of check nut E, it is 
accurately centered and a tight joint is formed. 1'his construction also 
makes a shorter plug than where conical fits are used, thus ipiproving the 
heat radiation through the stem. The lower end of the shell is provided 
with a baffle plate O, which tends to keep the oil away from the mica. 
There are perforations L in this baffle plate to prevent burnt gases being 
pocketed behind the baffle plate and preigniting the new charge. This 
construction also brings the firing ])oint out into the firing chamber of the 
engine, and has all the other advantages of a closed-end plug. The stem 
P is made of brass or cojjper, on account of their superior heat conductivity, 
and the electrode J is svvedged into the bottom of the stem, as shown at K, 
in a secure manner. The shell is finned, as showm at G, to provide greater 
heat radiating surface. There is also a fin F at the top of the stem, to in- 
crease the radiation of heat from the stem and electrode. The top of this 
finned portion is slightly countersunk, and the stem is riveted into same, 
thereby reducing the possibility of leakage past the threads on the stem. 
This finned portion is necked at A to take a slip terminal. 

In building up the core a small section of washers, T, is built up before 
the mica insulating tube D is placed on. This construction gives a better 
support to section I. Baffle plate O is bored out to allow the electrode J 
to pass through, and the clearance between baffle plate and electrode is 
made larger than the width of the gap between the firing ])oints, so that 
there is no danger of the sj)ark jumping from the electrode to the baffle 
plate. 

This ])lug wdll be furnished either with or without the finned portion, 
to meet individual requirements. The manufacturers lay special stress 
upon the simplicity of construction and upon the method of clamping, which 
is claimed to make the plug absolutely gas-tight. 

All of the plugfs illustrated have given good service. The AC aviation 
engine porcelain insulation plug has been widely used. The Oleo Jilug gives 
very good results in air-cooled cylinders, and the TUj Type JX, Mosler 
Model MI and Lodge KR3 have also given good service in both air-cooled 
and water-cooled engine installations. 

Electric Generators for Airplanes. — Exacting requirements for the gen- 
eration of electric current for motorcoaches, airplanes and dirigibles, and 
how these needs are met by the manufacturers of generators, are described 
by B. M. Leece, M.S.A.E., in a paper read before the Chicago Section of the 
Society and reported in the June, 1928, issue of the S. A. E, Journal. Con- 
currently with the development of automotive vehicles, the installation of 
electrical equipment has grown and greater and greater demands have been 
made upon generators. Requirements change ra]ndly with development in 
the powerplant and in the general design of vehicles, so that manufacturers 
of electric generators are constantly faced with new conditions. A high 
degree of reliability in constant operation is also required of the generator 
on the latest airplanes and airships, for ignition, engine starting, radio com- 
munication, and lighting. Electric generators are expected today to operate 
under widely varying specifications as to capacity, voltage, speed, load, and 
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temperature. Under iu*esent commercial conditions, the generator capacity 
is often forced to the limit of material characteristics, and operation is con- 
tinuous ; therefore, the rating of such generators is a matter of concern to 
both the manufacturer and the user. Whereas the third-brush, or current- 
controlled generator ga\ e fairly satisfactory service on private automobiles, 
charging the batter\ at an ai)proximately constant rate in amperes, it was 
found undesirable when the equi])ment is to be used continuously, because 
the excess energy heats the electrolyte and plates after the battery is fully 
charged. In commercial apjilications it is desirable to have the generator 
start charging the battery at a low driving speed and to be able to continue 
under full load up to the maximum s])eed of the vehicle. Hence the voltage- 
regulated type was developed, which su])plies energy at an ajiproximately 
uniform voltage and at a charge rate that tapers automatically in am- 
perage. 1'he characteri.stics of this type arc discussed and compared with 
those that are inherent in the third-brush type. 

The airidane is being develo])ed rapidly and requires a high degree of 
reliability in con.stant o]>cration Radio signalling on railroad trains pre- 
sents another problem. I.arge dirigibles, such as are being built, rec|uirc 
enormous amounts of electrical energy to be generated from a multiplicity 
of powerplants and transmitted for distances of several hundred feet. Re- 
cently, one company has been working on the design of generating equip- 
ment for a dirigible approximately 7(X) feet long. The design calls for 
eight generators, running in parallel, to meet the voltage re([uirements of 
the storage battery. On aircraft eejuipped for night flying, jiowerful land- 
ing-lights are necessary. These draw a Aery large amount of current and 
are one of the great factors influencing the size of the generator and battery 
which must be used. Two of these lamps are used on each airjilane, each 
drawing ajiproximately 45 amf)eres when in operation. On HI -type air- 
planes the lamps are located on the u])per wings on some installations and 
on the lower wings on others. In the new Curtiss Condor airplane, the two 
landing-lights are centrally mounted. Two generators operating in parallel 
are used, one on each of the tAvo eng’ines. This is one of the few installa- 
tions of its kind in existence 

Third-Brush Regulation Not Well Adapted to Airplane Work. — The 

third-brush (jr current-controllc<l generator has been used on i)assenger cars 
for a number of years. There ha\e been and still are some limitations to 
its ])erf()rmance but, in general, it has been found to be a fairly satisfactory 
generator for automobile service, all things considered. When adjusted for 
rated output at reejuired speed, the third-lirusli generator will charge a bat- 
tery at an a])])roximately constant rate in anq)eres no matter what may be 
the state of charge of the battery. In fact, the third-brush machines give 
slightly higher outputs when the battery is up. This constant rate of 
charge has been rather undesirable when the c(|uipment is to be used con- 
tinuously, for a prolonged high charging rate will charge the battery fully 
and tlie excess energy which the generator furnishes can be absorbed only 
in heating the electrolyte and plates of the battery, causing the water to 
be driven off. There is danger that the batteries may become dry when a 
third-lirush generator is used continuously for extended periods unless the 
thiril brush is adjusted normally for a low rate. If this is done, the chances 
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are that the battery will not be sufficiently charjjed. Slunikl a battery ter- 
minal become loosened and the generator be o])erated without the battery 
connected, its terminal voltage is uncontrolled and is proportional to speed, 
and this often results in a rise in voltage which burns out the lamps con- 
nected or blows the fuse usually provided in the field circuit. With the 
held circuit open, the generator is protected against the burning out of the 
armature winding but it is also inoperative Tf battery terminals become 
badly corroded, thereby introducing added resistance into the external cir- 
cuit of a third-brush machine, the generator automatically delivers more 
energy to overcome the increased resistance. This may result in current 
high enough to endanger the windings of the machine or blow out the lamps 
or line fuses. 

Strictly speaking, however, the voltage-regulated generator, as con- 
•-tructed at ])resent by several companies, is a modified form of the constant- 
potential generator Rut the result is that the voltage-regulated generator 
produces a charging rate in amperes which is autfimatically tapering. If 
the battery is in a discharged condition, the charging rate will be compara- 
tively high Tf the battery is fully charged, the charging rate will be low. 
As a discharged battery is charged, its voltage slowly rises. The difference 
between battery voltage ami charging voltage decreases, which results in a 
decreasing or tai)eriiig charging rate m amperes. Speed and load charac- 
teristics of the voltage-regulated t\ pe of generator are more suitable for 
commercial application. Generators can be built ^\hich will carry full load 
;it normal sjieeds and continue to furnish almost their full rated energy up 
to the limit of sjieed of the engine. In conpiarmg the operation of the third- 
brush type of generator with that of the voltage-regulated generator, it 
must be remembered that the first charges a battery at a fairly iinifonn rate 
and that the second charges in proportion tf» the state of charge of the 
battery. 

It should be noted that there is a considerable difference between the 
two charging rates as the charge ])roceeds, that is. the third-brush type of 
generator furnishes to the batter} energy uhich is at times in excess of its 
needs. It may charge more rajudly, but this is not an unalloyed virtue 
because the electrolyte should not ])e overheated. If the voltage-regulated 
generator charges a batter}' uith less input of energy, an appreciable saving 
is efTectetl which can be translated into horsepower and money. 

Voltage-Regulated Generators. — Voltage-regulated generators are di- 
vided roughly into the following three main classes: (.7) those of low or 
medium capacity in which an extremely low balancing sjieed is not re- 
quired, (b) those of higher cajiacity in which a low balancing speed is de- 
sirable, ami {(') high-capacity generators for high-speed service. 

In classes (a) and (c) it is customary to retain the third brush as a 
means of limiting the current output of the generator. A voltage-control 
unit is a])plied, which causes the generator to function as a voltage-regu- 
lated machine with the inherent overload jjrotection provided by the third 
brush. 

Class (b) generators are straight shunt-wound machines having no third 
brush. These can be built to balance the battery at lower .speeds; but they 
require some mean.s of overload protection, as they will furiiisli more cur- 
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rent than the armature winding can be made to conduct without overheat- 
ing. It is usual to protect these generators by some external means. In 
some instances a fuse has been used; in others, an automatic overload 
circuit-breaker is employed which trips open the load circuit on overloads 
and has to be reset by hand. A third alternative, and the one most gener- 
ally used, is to incorporate a current-limiting element in the control unit 
to limit automatically the current which the generator can deliver and 



Fig. 202. — Wiring Diagram Showing Method of Connecting Voltage Control Unit at 

Generating Circuit. 


which does not have to be reset by hand. Such current-limiting devices 
have been used on each of the three classes of generator. 

Voltage regulation has been found to be essential to the satisfactory 
operation of generators for aircraft application. In this service the engine 
runs at a fairly constant high s])eed and, especially in cros.s-country flying, 
for long periods. In addition, it is highly desirable to have a source of ap- 
proximately constant-potential electrical energy for. the o])eration of radio 
and other devices. Technicians of the Army Air Servdee were among the 
first to appreciate the advantages of voltage regulation as applied to their 
problems, and since the war a continuous and uninterrupted program of 
development has been carried on which has resulted in a line of generators 
and control units for aircraft. When slightly modified, these serve admit- 
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ably on commercial airplanes. The Air Corps requirements, which include 
radio operation, are much more rigid than those necessary for commercial 
aviation. 
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Aircraft material has been emphasized in this discussion for several 
reasons. First, it is interesting to everyone today. In electrical application, 
air transport is leading other branches of automotive engineering. Aircraft 
equipment is a good proving laboratory, for the tests are rigorous and the 
requirements exacting. Aviation applications are proving the correctness 
of the principle of voltage regulation. If electrical loads are to increase 
further and the engine builders continue to restrict the Sj^ace available for 
the generator, the })arallel operation of generators may assume more im- 
portance in the future. Numerous instances have arisen in which a motor- 
coach, for example, retpiired energy in excess of that which the generator 
could furnish, l^ecause a large enough generator could not be mounted in 
the space available. 

On a large dirigible that is being designed in this country it is proposed 
to carry eight powerplants in separate compartments. As the airshi]> is 
more than 7(X) feet long, the ])roblem of transmitting electrical energy with- 
out serious loss must be considered. Tt is ^woposed that eight llO-volt 
generators be operated in parallel on this installation to supply one battery, 
all cells of which will be centrally located. Generators used in aircraft 
applications may be driven by direct mechanical connection with the engines 
or may be operated by air-driven propellers. Tn some large airliners, a 
generator set consisting of a small air-cooled engine and dynamo may be 
used to make the radio independent (»f the main powerplants or of the 
motion of the machine through the air so it can be used in event of a forced 
landing. 

Voltage regulators manufactured today are reliable to a high degree 
and function automatically. Tn general, it is a gtaxl rule to make sure that 
they are properly adjusted to meet requirements and then to let them alone. 
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Fig. 2Q3. — Wiring Diagram Showing Delco System of Twelve-Cylinder Lorraine 

Aviation Engine. 

In a voltagfe-regulated system, if the battery is fully charged the charging 
rate in amperes will be low. Many have assumed that a low ammeter read- 
ing meant that the generator was not producing enough current and have 
raised the voltage and the charging rate, which naturally resulted in an 
excessively high rale with all of its attendant troubles. Instances have oc- 
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curred in which the voltage has been raised, through ignorance, to more 
than twenty volts on a twelve-volt system, despite every effort that could 
be made to educate the user to the characteristics of voltage-regulated gen- 
erating equipment. The way the voltage regulator is wired into the circuit 
of an electric starting and lighting S3\stcni is outlined at Fig. 202. The use 
of a voltage regulator in the Delco ignition system of the Lorraine engines 
is outlined in the very complete wiring diagram presented at Fig. 203. 

Experience has also shown that it is better to adjust the charging so 
that the battery is cycled frecpiently. This procedure has the sanction of 
the battery manufacturers, as longer battery life results. It is better to 
allow a battery to discharge somewhat and then tc) recharge, than it is to 
keep it in a fully charged condition at all times. Tt has also been found 
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Fig. 204.— Standard Dimensions for Storage Batteries for Airplane Use. 
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that in many cases it is desirable to charge the battery at higher rates in 
the cold months than in the warmer ones. This can be done easily by ad- 
justing the voltage to a higher value for winter service than for summer. 
The automatic tapering charge still results, but the final rate will be slightly 
higher. The voltage should not be set so low that there is danger of the 
voltage of the battery, when fully charged, exceeding the generator voltage 
in normal operation. 

Lamp maniifaclurcrs are keenly interested in the a])plication of voltage 
regulation to automotive requirements, because it assures them of less fluc- 
tuation in voltage than formerly and also is good assurance against exces- 
sive voltages which endanger lamps. By adjusting the rated voltage of the 
lamps to the required service-condition, it is being found that lamp life can 
be greatly prolonged. Battery manufacturers favor voltage regulation be- 
cause it removes, in a large measure, the chance of constant over-charging 
of batteries. Energy is furnished to the battery in proportion to its needs, 
and not at a constant rate which is excessive for a large part of the time. 

Aircraft Storage Batteries. — ^These s])ecifications are intended to apply 
only to lead-acid storage batteries for aircraft as shown at Fig. 204. Bat- 
teries for combined starting and lighting service shall indicate the lighting 
ability and shall be the ca])acity in ani])ere-hours of the battery when it is 
discharged continuously at the five-hour rate to a final voltage of not less 
than 1.75 per cell, the temperature of the battery at the beginning of such 
discharge being 80 degrees Fahrenheit. The second rating shall indicate 
the starting ability and shall be the minimum current in amperes that the 
battery will deliver when discharged continuously at the twenty-minute 
rating to a final voltage of not less than 1.5 per cell, the temperature of the 
battery at the beginning of such discharge being 80 degrees Fahrenheit. 

Means shall be provided to prevent the escape of electrolyte when the 
battery is turned in an inverted position, or in any position between normal 
and the inverted ])osition, and allowed to remain in any position for an in- 
definite period. During this test the electrolyte shall be adjusted to normal 
level. 

Aircraft storage batteries shall be equipped wdth wing-nut terminals 
secured to the top of the battery box in such a manner that vibrations from 
the external leads will be absorbed by the battery box and not transmitted 
to the terminal post. Both terminals shall be located on the same side of 
the battery, with the positive to the right when looking at the terminal side 
of the battery. 

QUESTLON.S FOR RF.VIEW 

1. How docs the .Splitclurf .SS iiiaj<ncto work‘d 

2. What are tlic advantages of a double magneto? 

3. Describe Delco Battery ignition system. 

4. Why is radio shielding necessary and how is it done? 

5. Name main features of aircraft engine sparkplugs. 

6. What type of generator is best for airplane ignition current supply? 
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AIRCRAFT ENGINE LUBRICANTS AND EARLY OILING 

SYSTEMS 

Why Lubrication is Necessary — Friction Defined — Theory of Lubrication — Require- 
ments of Oils — Oil Film Friction — Oil Grooving Bearings — Derivation of Lubri- 
cants — Organic Oils — Mineral Lubricants — Properties of Cylinder Oils — Mixed 
Oils— Flash Test of Oil — Viscosity Measurement — All Oils Contain Carbon- 
Castor Oil Specifications — Factors Influencing Lubrication System Selection — 
Pursuit Airplane Engine Lubrication — Gnome Type Engines Use Castor Oil — 
Hall-Scott Lubrication System — Functions of Bypass Valve — Draining Oil from 
Crankcase — Oil Supply by Constant Level Splash System — Dry Sump System 
Best for Airplane Engines — Oiling Curtiss OX Engines — Oil Pumping and Car- 
bon Deposits — Sludge — Rust Corrosion. 

The importance of minimizing friction at the various bearing surfaces 
of machines to secure mechanical efficiency is fully recognized by all 
mechanics, and proper lubricity of all parts of the mechanism is a very 
essential factor upon which the durability and successful operation of the 
motor car ]H)werplant depends. All of the moving members of the engine 
which are in contact with other portions, whether the motion is continuous 
or intermittent, of high or low velocity, or of rectilinear or continued rotary 
nature, should be provided with an adequate supply of oil. No other assem- 
blage of mechanism is ojierated under conditions which are so much to its 
disadvantage as the airplane motor and the tendency is toward a develop- 
ment of oiling methods that not only insure that the supply will be ample 
but will also be automatically applied to the points needing it. 

Why Lubrication is Necessary. — In all machinery in motion the mem- 
bers which are in contact have a tendency to stick to each other, and the 
very minute projections which exist on even the smoothest of surfaces 
would have a tendency to cling or adhere to each other if the surfaces were 
not kept apart by some elastic and unctuous substance. This will flow or 
spread out over the surfaces and smooth out the inequalities existing which 
tend to produce heat and retard motion of the pieces relative to each other. 

A general impression which obtains is that well machined surfaces are 
smooth, but while they are ap])arently free from roughness, and no pro- 
jections are visible to the naked eye, any smooth bearing surface, even if 
very carefully ground, will have a rough ai)])earance if examined with a 
magnifying glass. An exaggerated condition to illustrate this ])oint is 
shown at Fig. 205. The amount of friction will vary in proportion to the 
pressure on the surfaces in contact and their area and will augment as the 
loads increase; the rougher surfaces wdll have more friction than smoother 
ones and soft bodies will produce more friction than hard substances. 
Naturally, dry metal will have more friction than lubricated metal. 

Friction Defined. — Friction is always present in any mechanism as a re- 
sisting force that tends to retard motion and bring all moving parts to a 
state of rest. The absorption of power by friction may be gauged by the 
amount of heal which exists at the bearing points, hriction of solids may 
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be divided into two classes: slidiiifj friction, such as exists between the 
piston and cylinder, or the bearings of a ^as-engine, and rolling friction, 
which is that present when the load is supported by ball or roller bearings, 
or that which exists between the tires of the driving wheels and the road 
Engineers endeavor to keep friction losses as low as possible, and much 
care is taken in all modern airplane engines to provide adequate methods 
of lubrication, or anti-fnctioii bearings at all points where considerable 
friction exists. When a shaft runs in bearings it may do so under one of 
three conditions. It may be dry, in which case metallic contact occurs. In 
that case at high s])eeds the heat flow due to friction will be excessive, and 
abrasion will take i)lace. Then there is \\ hat is termed boundary friction 
when the surfaces arc coated with a mere smear of oil of little more than 
molecular thickness. There is little doubt but that in certain parts of an 
engine — the piston ring.s for example — a condition of boundary lubrication 
does exist. 



Fig. 205. — Showing Use of Magnifying Glass to Demonstrate that Apparently Smooth 
Metal Surfaces in Contact Have Minute Irregularities which Produce Friction. 


Finally there is the normal condition of flooded lubrication, when the 
two surfaces are definitely separated by a free oil film. Between boundary 
and flooded lubrication there is no hard and fast driving line. Flooded 
conditions may be changed to boundary lubrication as in the case of a 
journal-bearing where the shaft tends to take up such a position as to wedge 
the oil film in under the loaded side. This applies almost completely when 
a free floating bush is introduced between the shaft and bearing, since there 
is then nothing to restrain the bush from taking up such a position at all 
times and under all conditions. 
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A well lubricated bearing will fail when the heat generated by friction 
exceeds the rate of heat dissipation until the temperature rises enough to 
melt the bearing metal or vaporize the lubricant. The heat generated is 
the product of the friction and rubbing speed and nearly proportional to 
the product of load and nibbing speed. Tn practice an average connecting- 
rod big-end bearing can he relied upon to get rid of this heat at a rate to 
avoid dangerous temperatures. The main bearings of a crankshaft have 
ample facilities for getting rid of heat by conduction so that they never fail 
so long as they are lubricated 

Theory of Lubrication. — The reason a lubricant is supplied to bearing 
points will be easily understood if one considers that these elastic sub- 
stances flow between the close fitting surfaces. an<l by filling up the minute 
depressions in the surfaces and covering the high s])ots oil films act as 
cushions which absorb the heat generated and conduct it to the metal back- 
ing of the bearing and oil takes the wear instead of the metallic bearing 
surface. The closer the ])arts fit together the more fluid the lubricant must 
l)e to pass between their surfaces, and at the same time it must possess 
sufficient body so that it an ill not be entirely forced out by the pressure 
existing between the parts. 

Oils should have good adhesive, as Avell as cohesive, (jualities. The 
former are necessary so that the oil film will cling well to the surfaces of 
the bearings; the latter, so the oil jiarticles will cling together and resist 
the tendency to scjiaration Nvhich exists all the time the bearings arc in 
operation. When used for gas-engine lubrication the oil should be cai)able 
of withstanding considerable heat in order that it will not be vaporized by 
the hot portions of the cylinder. It should have sufficient cold test so that 
it will remain fluid and flow readily at low tem])erature. Lubricants should 
be free from acid, or alkalies, which tend to ])ro(hicc a chemical action with 
metals and result in corrosion of the ])arts to which they are applied. It 
is imjierative that the oil be exactly the jirojier quality and nature for the 
purpose intended and that it be a])])lied in a ]K)sitive manner. 

Requirements of Oils. — The rccpiirements may be briefly summarized 
as follows : 

First — It must have sufficient body to i)revent seizing of the parts to 
Nvhich it is applied and between which it is dejiended iq^oii to maintain an 
elastic film, and yet it must not have too much viscosity, in order to mini- 
mize the internal or fluid friction which exists between the jiarticles of the 
lubricant itself and which might jircveiit free flow. 

Second — The lubricant must not coagulate or gum ; must not injure the 
jiarts to which it is aiiplied, either by chemical action or by jirodiicing in- 
jurious deposits, and it should not evaporate readily. 

Third — The character of the work Avill demand that the oil should not 
vaporize when heated or thicken to such a point that it will not flow readily 
when cold. 

Fourth — The oil must be free from acid, alkalies, animal or vegetable 
fillers, or other injurious agencies. 

Fifth — It must be carefully selected for the work required and should 
be a good conductor of heat. 
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Oil Film Friction. — Albert Kingsbury’s experiments on the lubrication 
of journal-bearings, with sjiecial reference to the prevention of wear 
through the se])aratioii of the surfaces b}^ proper construction and oiling 
are considered a classic by mechanical engineers and the writer cannot do 
better than mention some of the results obtained by this indefatigable in- 
vestigator. During his experiments at Cornell University as early as 1888, 
Mr. Kingsbury, by skillfully fitting with equal care various bronze bearings 
to the journal of the testing-machine, was able to measure the friction of 
the oil alone; and it was found to be the same with all bearings. By meas- 
uring the air-film thicknesses, the pressures and the friction all round an 
air-lubricaled journal-bearing, he then confirmed the correctness of Rey- 
nolds’ mathematical ex])lanation of lubrication. To him belongs the credit 
of obtaining the lowest reliable experimentally determined coefficient of 
friction, for an oil-lubricated journal, namely, O.OCX)53. Other researches 
showed the oil viscosity to be a direct factor in the friction of journal- 
hearings, being inversely proportional to the film thickness down to the 
least thickness that could be measured, which was about 0 00(X)25 inch. 

]>earings are classified and an equation is given for the factors that in- 
fluence the friction of an oil-film, which is of calculable amount. Neglecting 
gravity, no pressure is said to be present in the oil-film so long as the jour- 
nal and the bearing are concentric, but the greater the eccentricity, the 
greater will be the pressure. Theoretically, it is inqiossible to make the 
journal touch the bearing while the journal rotates and an oil-film fills the 
clearance sjiace. But just as the jiressiires in the oil-film increase with the 
eccentricity, so also increases the frictional resistance to rotation of the 
journal. 

The reader should consider the following classification of journal-bear- 
ings, all of which are used in aviation engines : 

(1) Rotation 

(ii) ('ontinuous 

(1 ) in one direction 

(2) in either direction 
(h) Oscillating 

( 1 ) wide angle 

(2) small angle 

(2) Speed 

(a) High 

(b) Medium 
(r) Low 

(3) Pressure 

(a) Unidirectional 
(/;) Reversible 

(4) Lubrication 

(a) Copious and continuous 

(b) Scanty and intermittent 

( .S ) Design 

(a) Long or short 
{h) Full or partial 
(r) Clearance or fitted 
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{d) Plain or grooved 

Let us first consider a short bearing, one journal diameter long, bored 
with a running clearance, if), in which the journal runs at moderate speed 
in one direction only to show how oil film friction may be measured. There 
is no groove in the bearing except the oil-distributing channel at the top. 
The oil flows down from this as fast as it leaks away at the bottom. 

If the shaft is vertical and so balanced that there is no force to move it 
sidewise, it will run exactly in the center of the bearing. Neglecting grav- 
ity, there will be no pressure within this oil-film so long as the journal and 
the bearing are concentric. There will be friction of a calculable amount, 
however. Its moment, resisting rotation, will be 

M rrr f 1 .()5 (X d“ 1 N ) / { it) / d ) ill-ll). (1) 

In this equation, we find the factors that influence the friction 

|x = coefficient of viscosity of the oil, in jHnmds, inches, seconds 

The more viscous the oil, the greater will be the frictn'in. 

T) = the radial clearance, in inches 

The greater the clearance, the less will be the friction. 

N = revolutions per minute 

The higher the speed, the greater will be the friction. 

d = diameter of journal, in inches 

The larger the diameter, the greater will be the friction. 

1 = length of bearing, in inches 

The shorter the length, the less will be the friction. 

Obviously, the shaft might run in closer proximity to one side so that 
the least film-thickness would be O.Sif), and the greatest 1.5*o. The axial ec- 
centricity would be o.Sif], or 50 per cent of the radial clearance. This per- 
centage of eccentricity is designated by the letter c. The journal wdll not 
run eccentrically, however, unless it is jnished over. When pushed out of 
center, the journal meets opposition from pressures that then arise in the 
oil-film. 

To Mr. Kingsbury belongs the credit for obtaining the lowest reliable 
experimentally determined coefficient of friction. In his paper, A New Oil- 
'festing Machine, jiublished in the Tninsactious of the J. S. M, E., he re- 
ported a coefficient of friction of 0.00053, but later he obtained 0.00046 in 
some other test.s that have never been ])ublished. These ct>eflicients were for 
an oil-lubricated journal, the bearing of which was fitted for about 120 de- 
grees. These low values were the result of very careful workmanship. 
They were far below the lowest coefficient published for ball-bearings up 
to that time. In this connection it is (.mly fair to state that while ex- 
tremely low coefficients of friction have been obtained under ideal labora- 
tory conditions for plain journals, in practical application and wdth existing 
shop methods the friction of ball-bearings is less than that of a plain bearing, 
no matter how well lubricated it is, under similar conditions of speed and 
load. Then again, one must consider that the friction of a ball-bearing is 
Jiractically indcfiendent of lubrication, w'hile that of a plain journal is mate- 
rially influenced by the degree and character of the lubricating medium. 

Oil-Grooving Bearings. — Some authorities state there should be no oil- 
grooves in the loaded side of a bearing, because oil-grooves are channels 
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through which the oil-jiressiires in the film are relieved. This relieving of 
the ])ressure thins the film and makes the hearing run hotter than it would 
otherwise. 

A few general rules for grooving may be followed with safety: 

(1) When the bearing completely surrounds the journal, the bearing- 
surface ma\’ be unbroken by grooves, except one longitudinal 
groove along the surface about opposite to the loaded side. For 
low speeds, the single groove may be small with closed ends, with 
drip lubrication, or, for high speed, the groove may be large, through 
which cool oil may be circulated rapidly to remove the heat of 
friction. 

(2) Partial bearings are used on railroads but are seldom found in en- 
gine construction. They are used with the bearings alxn'e the jour- 
nal, and as lineshaft bearings in ships, when the bearing is below 
the journal. 'The circumferential length of a ])artial bearing is 
usuall\ IJO degrees, or less. It can then be bored with a clearance, 
the amount of Avhieh depends u])on the load and the lubrication, or 
it can be fitted carefully to the journal and be suitable for heavy 
service If a j^artial bearing covers more than 120 ilegrees of the 
journal, it shouhl always be provided with running clearance. Par- 
tial bearing surfaces re((uire no grooves. The leading edge, w^herc 
oil enters th(‘ film, should be slightly rounded. 

(3) Full bearings, with two opposite grooves, about 90 degrees from the 
loaded side, are very common, in bearings made in halves. No ad- 
ditional grooves should be used Such bearings should be bored 
with running clearance, tlie amount depending on the speed and the 
load. Heavily loaded bearings may recpiire some fitting even though 
provided wdth running clearance. 

Derivation of Lubricants.- -I'he first oils which were used ft)r lubricat- 
ing machinery were obtained from animal and vegetable sources, though at 
the present time most unguents are of mineral derivation. Lubricants may 
exist as fluids, semifluids, or solids. The viscositv wall vary from light 
spindle or dynamo oils, which have but little more body than kerosene, to 
the heaviest greases and tallows. The most common solid employed as a 
lubricant is graphite, sometimes termed “plumbago” or “black lead,” This 
substance is of mineral derivation. The disadvantage of oils of organic 
origin, such as those obtained from animal fats or vegetable substances, is 
that they will absorb oxygen from the atmosphere, which causes them to 
thicken or become rancid. .Such oils have a very poor cold tCwSt, as they 
solidify at comparatively high temperatures, and their flashing point is so 
low that they cannot be used at jioints where much heat exists. In mOvSt 
animal oils various acids are present in greater or less quantities, and for 
this reason they are not well adapted for lubricating metallic surfaces which 
may be raised high enough in temperature to cause decom'position of the 
oils and acid reaction with the metals lubricated. Organic oils also decom- 
pose by heat and produce gummy deposits in the combustion-chamber. 

Lubricants derived from the crude petroleum are called “Oleonaphthas 
and they are a product of the process of refining petroleum through which 
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qrasoline and kerosene are obtained. They are of lower cost than vegfetahlo 
or animal oil, and as they are of nonorg’anic origin, they do not become 
rancid or gumtliy by constant exposure to the air, and they will have no 
corrosive action on metals because they contain' no deleterious substances 
in chemical composition. By the process of fractional distillation mineral 
oils of all grades can be obtained They have a lower cold and higher flash 
test and there is not the liability of spontaneous combustion that exists 
with animal oils. 

Organic Oils. — The organic oils are derived from fatty substances, which 
are present in the bodies of all animals and in s(nne portions of plants. 
The general method of extracting oil from animal bodies is by a rendering 
process, which consists of a])]>lying sufficient heat to li(|uefy the oil and then 
separating it from the tissue with A\hich it is combined by compression 
The only oil which is used to any extent in gas-engine lubrication that is 
not of mineral derivation is castor oil 'Phis substance has been used on 
high-speed racing automobile engines and on airplane ]')t)werplants. It is 
obtained from the seeds of the castor ])lant. which contain a large iiCTcent 
age of oil. 

Among the solid substances which have been used for lubricating pur- 
poses in machinery may be mentioned tallow, which is obtained from the 
fat of animals, and gra])hite and soai)stone, which are of mineral derivation 
Tallow is never used at points where it will be exposed to much heat, 
though it was sometimes emiiloyed as a filler for greases used in transmis- 
sion gearing of autos and on machinery bearings. 

Mineral Lubricants.—- ( rraj)liite is sometimes mixed with oil and applied 
to cylinder lubrication, though it is most often used in connection wdth 
greases in the landing gear parts and for coating wires and cables of the 
airplane. Grajihite is not affected by heat, cold, acids, or alkalies, and has 
a strong attraction for metal surfaces. It mixes readily with oils and 
greases and increases their efficiency in many a]>plicalioiis. It is some- 
times used where it w'ould not be ])ossible to use other lubricants because 
of extremes of temperature as in exhaust valve guides. 

The oils used for cylinder lubrication are obtained almost exclusively 
from crude ])etroleum derived from American wells, .Sjiecial care must be 
taken in the selection of crude material, as every variety will not yield oil 
of the proper quality to be used as a cylinder lubricant. The crude petro- 
leum is distilled as rapidly as possible wdth fire heat to vaporize off the 
na])hthas and the burning oils. After these va])ors have been given off super- 
heated steam is jirovided to assist in distilling. When enough of the light 
elements have been eliminated the residue is drawn off, jiassed through a 
strainer to free it frcun grit and earthy matters, and is afterwards cooled 
to separate the wax from it. ddiis is the dark cylinder oil and is the grade 
usually used for steam-engine cylinders. 

Properties of Cylinder Oils. — The oil that is to be used in the gasoline- 
engine must he of high quality, and for that reason the best grades are dis- 
tilled in a vacuum that the light distillates may he separated at much lower 
temperatures than ordinary conditions of distilling permit. If the degree 
of heat is not high the ])ro(luct is not so apt to (lecom]Kise and deposit car- 
ibou, If it is desired to remove the color of the oil which is caused ])y free 
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carbon and other iini)iirities it can be accomplished by filtering the oil 
through charcoal. The greater the number of times the oil is filtered, the 
lighter it will become in color. The best cylinder oils have flash points 
usually in excess of 500 degrees Fahrenheit, and while they have a high 
degree of viscosity at 100 degrees Fahrenheit they become more fluid as 
the temperature increases. 

The lubricating oils obtained by refining crude petroleum may be divided 
into three classes : 

First — ddie natural oils of great body which are prepared for use 1)\ 
allowing the crude material to settle in tanks at high temperature and from 
which the impurities are removed by natural filtration. These oils are given 
the necessary body and are freed from the volatile substances they contain 
by means of superheated steam which provides a source of heat. 

Second — Another grade of these natural oils which are filtered again 
at high temperatures and under pressure through beds of animal charcoal 
to improve their color. 

Third — Pale, limpid oils, obtained by distillation and subsequent chem- 
ical treatment from the residuum ])r()duced in refining ])etroleum t(^ obtain 
the fuel oils. 

Mixed Oils. — Authorities agree that any form of mixed oil in which 
animal and mineral lubricants are combined should never be used in the 
cylinder of a gas-engine of any type using fixed cylinders as the admixture 
of the lubricants does not prevent the decom])osil ion of the organic oil into 
the glycerides and fatty acids ]>eculiar to the fat used. In a gas-engine 
cylinder the flame tends to produce more or less charring. The deposits of 
carbon will be much greater with animal oils than with those derived from 
the petroleum base because the constituents of a fat or tallow are not of 
the same volatile character as those which comprise the hydro-carbon oils 
which will evaporate or volatilize before they char in most instances. This 
does not apjily with ecjual force to the use of blended mineral and castor 
oil or to certain types of aviation engines such as the early Gnome and Le 
Rhone rotary engines which used castor oil because of the method of fuel 
vapor charge distribution to the cylinders. 

All lubrication experts claim that jmre jietroleum products arc the best 
oils for the lubrication of internal-combustion engines and that the (juality 
of these oils is largely determined by the degree of purity to which they 
are brought in the refining ])rncess. For the lubrication of the early l^Vench 
rotary tyjie motors where the lubricating oil comes in direct contact with 
the fuel, it has been found that vegetable castor oil is better, because it is 
less soluble in gasoline and will, therefore, stick better to the surfaces which 
are washed by the fuel. Such engines are seldom used at the present time 
because of the marked develo])ment of the fixed radial types. 

European engineers were almost forced to the use of oils of vegetable 
and animal origin during the War owing to the fact that Europe has no 
available supply of high grade petroleum, and of all such lubricants, pure 
castor oil is unquestionably the best. In fact, under certain conditions it 
makes a very satisfactory lubricant. The objections to its use are, that 
being a vegetable jiroduct. it contains a considerable amount of gums and 
resins which accumulate in the engine and collect on the valves and piston 
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rings and that in heating and cooling it absorbs oxygen which gives it a 
tendency to become too thick and giimmy. In rotary engines, any excess 
oil was thrown out of the exhaust by centrifugal force and early pilots fly- 
ing training ships such as the Nieuports and Avros or service ships such as 
the Camel know the taste and smell of burnt castor oil very well. 

In some instances a mixture of castor and mineral oils is used, but ex- 
haustive tests made by the U. wS. Army Air Service has jiroved that such a 
mixture has no advantage over a straight mineral oil, except in the case of 
rotary engines. In making a mixture of castor and mineral oil, the two not 
being mutually soluble, a mutual solvent such as lard oil or Ncatsfoot oil 
which are of animal origin must be used, but all such mutual solvents have 
some undesirable characteristics of their own. 

No laboratory tests have yet been deviserl which will determine abso- 
lutely whether or not a given oil will give satisfactory^ service in an engine 
and it is the usual practice among the reliable refiners of oil to first make 
an oil having the desired chemical characteristics and then subject that oil 
to severe and exhaustive tests in an engine. Such tests are usually made 
on a test stand or a dynamometer where operating conditions may be kept 
constant during the tests and where measurements of temperature, fuel 
consumption, horsepower, etc., may be made conveniently and accurately. 

Flash Test of Oil. — The flash test reveals the lowest tem])erature at 
which an oil will give off a combustible va])or at atmospheric ]>ressure in 
the presence of air. The test is made by carefully heating a sample of the 
oil and noting the tenij^erature at Avhich the \ai)ors first ignite. The flash 
point of any oil is practically the flash point of its lightest constituent. 
When an oil, therefore, has a high flash ])oint, that fact in itself is evidence 
that it is not a mixture of light and heavy oils of different composition. 
It is apparent that a few drops of gasoline, due to excessive priming, or a 
slight amount of dilution with lighter oils will cause the flash point to drop 
immediately. U. S. Government specifications recjuire a flash point of not 
less than 400 degrees Fahrenheit for light aero oils and not less than 450 
degrees Fahrenheit for heavy aero oils. The fire point is the temperature 
at which the vapors given off by heating the oil will ignite and continue to 
burn. It is from 40 to 60 Fahrenheit degrees above the flash point. Gov- 
ernment specifications do not cover the fire ]Knnt, as it is of little value 
when the flash point of the oil is known. 

Viscosity Measurement. — Viscosity, as applied to aero oils, represents 
the resistance to flow and is measured by taking the time, in seconds, re- 
quired for a given amount of oil to flow through a standard nozzle at a given 
temperature. All oils become thin as they are heated, some of them at a 
much faster rate than others, hence, in order for the test to be of any value, 
the exact temperature at which the viscosity is taken must be known. In 
order to know the loss of viscosity when oil is heated, it is necessary to 
take viscosity readings at a number of different temperatures. 

Government specifications require the following \iscosities at 210 de- 
grees Fahrenheit. 

Grade 1 75 to 85 seconds 

Grades 2 and 3 00 to 100 seconds 

Grade 4 seconds 
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Government specifications also call for a cold test which simply means 
that oils must pour or flow at certain temperatures. The grades are: 


Grade 1 15® F. 

Grade 2 30° F. 

Grades 3 and 4 45° F. 


The Grafle 1 oil is used for winter flying in colder climates and for 
flights at altitudes where hnv temperatures are encountered, h^ven when 
flying under these conditions it is doubtful if a temperature lowxr than 
fifteen degrees I'ahrenheit would ever be encountered in the lubricating 
system and the oil system should always be thoroughly drained immedi- 
ately following each flight. 

All Oils Contain Carbon. — All petroleum oils have over 80 per cent car- 
bon by weight and good lubricating oils consist exclusively of carbon and 
hydrogen combined in definite chemical relation. The carbon residue is 
found by a test in which the {)il is subjected to destructive distillation 
known as the C'onradson test. The carbon residue does not indicate, in any 
manner, the rapidity with wdiich carbon deposits may be expected to form 
in the cylinders and on the jnstons of an engine. Accumulation of carbon in 
an aircraft engine is due, in practically every instance, to imperfect combus- 
tion of the fuel and even in cases of excessive oil consumption or oil pump- 
ing, stojipage is generally caused by fouling of the sj)arkj)lugs rather than 
to excessive carbon residue from the oil It is true that carbon will ac- 
cumulate in any engine ojierated for a sufficient length of time, but the use 
of a projier fuel mixture and tight fitting piston rings will do more to mini- 
mize this condition than any slight change in the carbon residue of the oil 
possibly could. 

Government sjiecifications allow' a maximum carbon residue of 1.5 per 
cent for Grade 1, 2.0 per cent for Grade 2 and 2 5 ])er cent for Grades 3 and 
4. The carbon residue is taken as an index to the degree of refining and 
filtration employed in the manufacture of the oil. 

U. S. (jovernment sjiecifications for aero oil also require detailefl labora- 
tory tests to determine acidity, ])reci])itation of insoluble matter and demul- 
sibility, all of which are of a chemical nature and are designed to show the 
degree of refinement and filtration to which the oil has been subjected in 
its manufacture. None of them has any direct bearing on the use of an oil 
in an engine and none gives any indication as to the lubricating properties 
of the oil. The leading oil refiners have selected certain grades and blends 
wdiich they know^ are suitable for aer(» engines and the recommendations of 
a reliable oil manufacturer can usually be followed to advantage. All en- 
gine builders recommend grades of oil best adapted to their product and the 
user wdll not go w^rong if he follow^s their advice. 

Castor Oil Specification. — The U. S. Air Service S])ecification No. 3,500 
B covers the desired characteristics of castor oil for aircraft engine lubrica- 
tion. The oil must be a high-grade vegetable castor oil suitable for rotary 
engine lubrication. Both cold-pressed vegetable castor oil and hot-pressed 
vegetable castor oil which has been refined so that it will meet the require- 
ments of this specification are acceptable. The castor oil must be free from 
adullcration, other oils, suspended matter, grit and water. 
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Physical Properties and Tests. — The castor oil must meet tlie following 
requirements : 

Color — When observed in a four-ounce sample bottle, the castor oil must 
be colorless or nearly so. transparent, and without fluorescence. 

Specific Gravity — The castor oil must have a specific gravity of 0 959 
to 0.968 at 60 degrees Fahrenheit. (Hanme gravity must be from 16.05 to 
14.70 at 60 degrees Fahrenheit.) 

Viscosity — The castor oil, when tested in a Saybolt universal viscosi- 
meter, must have a viscosity of not less than 450 seconds at 130 degrees 
Fahrenheit and 95 seconds at 212 degrees Fahrenheit. 

Flash Point — The flash point must not be less than 450 degrees Fahren- 
heit in a Cleveland open cup flash tester. 

Pour Test — The castor oil, in a four-ounce sample bottle one-quarter 
(Li) must not congeal on being subjected to a temperature of jilu^ five 
degrees Fahrenheit for one hour. (See A. S. Sjiecification No. 3.525 for 
“Pour-test.”) 

Evajioration Test — The castor oil must not show a greater loss than 
five-tenths (0.5) of one ])er cent when heated in an oven at 230 degrees 
Fahrenheit for one and three-(juarter hours. This test shall be made on a 
five-gram sample in a glass crystallizing dish ajiiiroximately ly* inches in 
diameter and inches high, inside dimensions. 

Ash — The castor oil shall not show more than 0015 per cent ash and 
shall show no impurity of any sort not related to the original product. 

Chemical Properties and Tests. — Solubility — The castor oil must be 
com])letely soluble in four volumes of 90 per cent alcohol (specific gravil\ 

0.834 at 60 degrees Fahrenheit). This test shall be made on a two cubic 
centimeter sani])le. 

Acid Number — it must not require more than three milligrams of po- 
tassium hydroxide (KOI I ) or 2 14 milligrams of siuliuin hydroxide ( NaOll ) 
to neutralize one gram of oil. 4'his is e<|uivalent to 1.5 per cent oleic acid. 

Unsaponifiable Matter — The unsai)onifiabIe matter must not exceed one 
per cent. Samjiles used for this test shall weigh five to ten grains. 

Iodine Number (Manus or Wijs methods) — The iodine number must be 
between 80 and 90. Samples used for this test shall weigh 0.2 to 0.25 gram 
and shall be treated for one hour. 

Rosin (Lieberman-Storch test) — The castor oil must not give a reaction 
for either rosin or rosin oil. 

Cottonseed Oil (Halphen lest) — Idle castor oil must not give a reaction 
for cottonseed oil. 

Factors Influencing Lubrication System Selection. — The suitability of 
oil for the jiroper and efficient lubricatK)n of all internal-coinbuslum eiig-ines 
is determined chiefly by the following factors: 

1. Type of cooling system (operating temperatures). 

2. Type of lubricating system (method of applying oil to the moving 
parts). 

3. Rubbing speeds of contact surfaces. 

Were the operating temperatures, bearing surface speeds and lubrica- 
tion systems identical, a single oil could be used in all engines with ecjual 
satisfaction. The only change then necessary in viscosit\ would be that 
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Fig. 206. Oiling System of Packard Aircraft Engines is Typical of Latest Practice in Lubrication of Motor Parts. Two Pumps are 

Used, One to Force Oil to All Bearing Points, the Other to Draw it from the Sump at the Bottom of the Crankcase. 
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due to climatic conditions. As eng^ines are now designed, only three grades 
of oil are necessary for the lubrication of all types with the exception of 
Knight, air-cooled and some engines which run continuously at full load. 
In the si)ecification of engine lubricants the feature i)f l(»ad carried by the 
engine should be carefully considered. 

Full Load Engines, 

1. Marine. 

2. Racing automobile. 

3. Aviation. 

4. Farm tractor. 

5. Some stationary. 

Of the forms outlined, the only one we have any immediate concern 
about is the airi)lane powerplant The Platt Washburn Refining Com- 
pany, who have made a careful study of the lubrication problem as applied 
to all types of engines, have found a ])eculiar set of conditions to apply to 
oiling high-speed constant-duty or “full-loadi” engines. Modern airplane 
engines are designed to operate continuously at a fairly uniform high rota- 
tive speed and at full load over long periods of time. As a se(juence to 
this heavy duty the operating temperatures are elevated. For the sake of 
extreme lightness in weight of all parts, very thin alloy steel, aluminum or 
cast iron pistons arc fitted and the tem])erature of the thin ])iston heads at 
the center reaches anywhere between 600 degrees and 1,400 degrees Fahren- 
heit, as in automobile racing engines. Freely cx])oscd to such intense heat 
hydrocarbon oils are partially “cracked” into light and heavy products or 
polymerized into solid hydrocarbons. From these facts it follows that 
only heavy mineral oils of low carbon residue and of the greatest chemical 
purity and stability should be used to secure good lubrication. In all cases 
the oil should be sufficiently heavy to assure the highest horsepower and 
fuel and oil economy compatible with i)erfect lubrication, avoiding, at the 
same time, carbonization and ignition failure. When aluminum pistons 
are used their superior heat-conducting properties aid materially in reduc- 
ing the rate of oil destruction. 

Pursuit Airplane Engine Lubrication. — The extraordinary evolutions 
described by military airplanes in flight make it a matter of vital necessity 
to operate engines inclined at all angles to the vertical as well as in an up- 
side-down position. To meet this situation lubricating systems have been 
elaborated so as to deliver an abundance of (.)il where needed and to elimi- 
nate possible flooding of cylinders. This is done by a])plying a full force feed 
system, distributing oil under considerable ])ressurc to all working parts. 
Discharged through the bearings, the oil drains down to the suction side 
of a second pump located in the bottom of the base chamber. This pump 
being of greater capacity than the first prevents the accumulation of oil in 
the crankcase, and forces it to a separate oil reservoir-cooler, whence it 
flows back in rapid circulation to the pumj^ feeding the bearings. With this 
arrangement positive lubrication is entirely independent of engine position 
The lubricating system of the Packard aviation engines, which is shown at 
Fig. 206, is typical of current practice. The lubricating method of the Cur- 
tiss D12 engine shown at Fig. 207 is also a good example of a dry sump 


Variable Load Engiacs. 

1. Passenger automobile. 

2. Commercial vehicle. 

3. Motor cycle. 

4. Some stationary. 




Fig. 207.— Lubrication Chart of the Curtiss D12 Aviation Engine, Showing Method of Supplying Oil Under Pressure and Use of the 

Pump to Keep the Crankcase Drained. 
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system applied to a water-cooled cnjjine. 'Phe Wrijy^ht Whirlwind Model 
1 5 engine uses the oiling system shown at Fig. 208 and this may be consid- 
ered typical of air-cooled radial engines. All of these systems will be 
described in detail in other chapters. 

Gnome Type Engines Use Castor Oil. — ^Thc construction and operation 
of rotative radial cylinder engines introduce additional difficulties of lubri- 
cation to those already" referred to and merit especial attention. Owing to 
the peculiar fuel supply sy^slems of Gnome ty'pe engines in which atomized 
gasoline mixed with air is drawn through the hollow stationary crankshaft 
directly into the crankcase, which it fills on the way to the cylinders, ordi- 
nary mineral oils cannot be used. Hydrocarbon oils are soon dissolved by 
the gasoline and washed off, leaving the bearing surfaces without adequate 
jirotection and exposed to instant wear and destruction. So castor oil is 
resorted to as an indisiiensable but unfortunate comjiromise. Of vegetable 
origin, it leaves a much more bulky carbon deposit in the explosion cham- 
bers than does mineral oil and its great affimly" for oxy^gen causes the for- 
mation of voluminous gummy deposit in the crankcase. Engines employ- 
ing it need to be dismounted and thoroughly' scraped out at freciuent inter- 
vals. It is advisable to use only unblended chemically" pure castor oil in 
rotative engines, first bv virtue of its insolubility in gasoline and second 
because its extra heavy body can resist the high temperature of air-cooled 
cylinders though this advantage is also shared by the heavy bodied mineral 
oils. 

Hall-Scott Lubrication System. — The oiling system of the Hall-Scott 
type A5 125 horsepower a\ atci -cooled engine is clearly shown at Fig. 209 
and may be considered tyjiical of jireuar practice. It was completely de- 
scribed in the instruction book issued by the conijiany from which the fol- 
lowing extracts are reiiroduced. Crankshaft, connecting rods and all other 
parts within the crankcase and cy"Iinders are lubricated directly or indirectly 
bv a force-feed oiling system. The cylinder walls and wristpins arc lubri- 
cated by' oil sprav thrown from the lower end of connecting rod l^earings. 
This system is used only upc)n AS engines. Upf)n A7a and ASa engines a 
small tube supplies oil from connecting rod bearing directly" u]>on the wrist- 
pin. The oil IS drawn from the strainer located at the lowest ])ortion of the 
lower crankcase, forced around the main intake manifold oil jacket. From 
here it is circulated to the main distributing ])i])C located along the lower 
left hand side of iqijicr crankcase. The oil is then frnxed directly to the 
lower side of crankshaft, through holes drilled in each main bearing cup. 
Leakage from these main bearings is caught in scuppers ])laced upon the 
cheeks of the crankshafts furnishing oil under pressure to the connecting 
rod bearings. A7a and A5a engines have small tubes leading from these 
bearings which convey the oil under pressure to the wristpins. 

Function of Bypass Valve, — A by'])ass located at the front end of the 
distributing oil pipe can be regulated to lessen or raise the pressure. By 
screwing the valve in, the prcs.sure will rise and more oil will be forced 
to the bearings. By" unscrewing, pressure is reduced and less oil is fed. 
A7a and ASa engines have oil relief valves located just off of the main oil 
pump in the lower crankcase. This regulates the pressure at all times so 
that in cold weather there will be no danger of bursting oil pipes due to 




Fig. 208. — Oiling Diagram of Wright “Whirlwind” Model J5 Engines. 
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excessive pressure. If it is found the oil pressure is not maintained at a 
high enough level, inspect this valve. A stronger spring 'will not allow the 
oil to bypass so freely, and consequently the pressure will be raised; a 
weaker spring will by])ass more oil and reduce the oil ])ressure materially. 

Independent of the above-mentioned system, a small, directly driven ro- 
tary oiler feeds oil to the base of each individual eylinrler, Idle supply of oil 
is furnished by the main oil ])um]) hjcated in the lower crankcase. A small 
sight-feed regulator is furnished to control the supply of oil from this oiler. 
This instrument should be ]daced higher than the auxiliary oil distributor 
itself to enable the oil to drain by g'raxity feed to the oiler. If there is no 
available place with the necessary height in the front seat of ])lane, connect 
it directly to the intake fitting on the oiler in an upright position. It 
should be regulaterl with full open throttle to maintain an oil level in the 
glass, approximately half way. 

An oil pressure gauge is provided. This should be run to the pilot’s 
instrument board. Idle gauge registers the oil ])ressure uiuni the bearings, 
also determining its circulation. Strict watch should be maintained of this 
instrument by jiilot, and if for any reason its hand should drop to O the 
motor should be immediately stojiped and the trouble found before restart- 
ing engine. Care should be taken that the oil does not work up into the 
gauge, as it will prevent the correct gauge registering of oil pressure. The 
oil pressure will vary according to weather conditions and viscosity of oil 
used. In normal weather, with the engine projicrly warmed iq), the pres- 
sure w'ill register on the oil gauge from live to ten jiounds when the engine 
is turning from 1,275 to 1,500 r.p.m. "J'his does not ajiply to all aviation 
engines, however, as the proper pressure advised for the Curtiss 0X2 
motor is from 40 to 55 pounds at the gauge. As a rule, engines using wet 
sump lubrication employ lower ])ressure than those lubricated by the dry 
sump method. 

The oil sump plug is located at the lowest point of the lower crankcase. 
This is a combination dirt, water and sediment trap. It is easily removed 
by unscrewing. Oil is furnished mechanically to the camshaft housing 
under pressure through a small tube leading from the main distributing 
pipe at the propeller end of engine directly into the end of camshaft hous- 
ing. The opposite end of this housing is amply relieved to allow the oil to 
ra])idly flow down upon camshaft, magneto, ])inionshaft, and crankshaft 
gears, after which it returns to lower crankcase. An outside overflow pipe 
is also provided to carry away the sur])lus oil. 

Draining Oil from Crankcase. — The oil strainer is placed at the lowest 
point of the lower crankcase. This strainer should be removed after every 
five to eight hours running of the engine and cleaned thoroughly with gaso- 
line. It is also advisable to scpiirt distillate up into the case through the 
opening where the strainer has been removed. Allow this distillate to drain 
out thoroughly before replacing the plug with strainer attached. Be sure 
gasket is in place on plug before replacing*. Pour new oil in through either 
of the two breather pipes on exhaust side of motor. Be sure to replace 
strainer screens if removed. If, through oversight, the engine does not 
receive sufficient lubrication and begins to heat or ])ound, it should be 
stopped immediately. After allowing engine to cool ])our at least three 
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gallons of oil into oil sump. !"ill radiator with water after engine has 
cooled. Should there he ai)pareiu damage, the engine should he thoroughly 
inspected immediately without further running. If no obvious damage has 
been done, the engine should be given a careful examination at the earliest 
opportunity to see that the running without oil has not burned the bearings 
or caused other trouble. Oils best ada])ted for Hall-Scott engines have the 
following ])ro])erties : A flash test of not less than 400 degrees Fahrenheit, 
viscosity of not less than 7.S to 85 taken at twenty degrees Fahrenheit with 
Saybolt’s Universal Viscosimete.r. 

Zcrolinr Jictn’y (hify oil, manufaetured by the .Standard Oil ComjKiny of 
California; also, 

(lorffovlc ujohilr /> oil, manufactured by the Vacuum Oil Comi^any, both 
fulfdl the above sj^ecifications. One or the other of tlu‘se oils can be ob- 
tained all over the world. Monogram extra heavy is also recommended. 

Oil Supply by Constant Level Splash System. — The splash system of 
lubrication that dei)ends on the connecting rod to distribute the lubricant 
is one of the most successful and sim])lest forms for sim])le four- and six 
cylinder vertical antomobde engines, but is not as well adai)ted to the oil- 
ing of air])lane ])ower])lants for reasons t)re\iously stated. If too much oil 
is supplied the suri)his will work i)ast the piston ring^s and into the coin 
bustion-chamber, where it will burn and cause carbon deposits. Too much 
oil will also cause air engine to smoke and an excess of lubricating oil is 
usually manifested by a bluish-Avlute smoke issuing from the exhaust. 

A good method of maintaunng a constant le\el of oil for the successful 
application of the s])lash s\ stem is shown at l^'ig 210 The engine base 
casting includes a set^arate cliamber which ser\ es as an oil container and 
which is below the level of oil in the crankcase. The lubricant is drawn 
from the sump or oil container b\ means of a ])ositi\e oil puni]) wdiich dis- 
charges directly into the engine case I'hc lex el is maintained by an over- 
flow l)il)e which allows all excess lubricant to ttoxv back into the oil con- 
tainer at the bottom (d the cylinder. l^)efore jiassing into the pump again 
the oil is strained or filtered by a screen of wire gauze and all ffireign mat- 
ter removed. Owing to the ra]ud circulation of the oil it may be used over 
and over again for epute a period of time, d'he oil is introduced directlx 
into the crankcase by a breather pijie and the level is indicated by a rod 
carried by a float which rises when the container is replenished and falls 
when the available su])])ly diminishes. It will be noted that with such 
system the only apparatus retpiired besides the oil tank which is cast in- 
tegral with the bottom of the crankcase is a suitable luiinp to maintain cir- 
culation of oil. Tins member is always jKisilively flriven, either by means 
of shaft and universal cou]>luig or direct gearing As the system is en- 
tirely automatic in action, it will furnish a ])ositive suiijily of oil at all de- 
sired points, and it cannot be tamj)cred wdth by the inexpert because no ad- 
justments are provided or needed. 

Dry Sump System Best for Airplane Engines. — In most airplane power- 
plants it is considered desirable to supply the oil directly to the ^larts need- 
ing it by suitable leads instead of de])ending solely uj)on the distributing 
action of scoops on the connecting rod big ends. .Systems of this nature 
are shown at f igs. 2()f), 207 and 208. 1'he oil is carried in the crankcase, as 
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Fig. 209. — Diagram of Oiling System Employed on Early Hall-Scott Type A — Six- Cylinder, 125 Horsepower Engine. 
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is common practice, but the normal oil level is below the point where it 
will be reached by the connecting rod. It is drawn from the crankcase by 
a plunger pump which directs it to a manifold leading directly to conduc- 
tors which supply the main journals. After the oil has been used on these 
points it drains back into the bottom of the crankcase. An excess is pro- 
vided which is supplied to the connecting rod ends by passages drilled into 
the webs of the crankshaft and ])art way into the crankpins as shown by 



Fig. 210. — Sectional View of Typical Automobile Motor, Showing Parts Needing 
Lubrication and the Method of Applying Oil by Constant Level Splash. 

the dotted lines. ^J'he oil which is present at the connecting rod crankpins 
is thrown off by centrifugal force and lubricates the cylinder walls and 
other internal parts. Regulating screws are provided so that the amount 
of oil supplied the different points may be regulated at will. A relief check 
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valve is installed to take care of excess lubricant and to allow any oil that 
does not pass back into the pipe line to overflow or bypass into the main 
container. 

A simple system of this nature is shown ^graphically in a phantom view 
of the crankcase at Fi,^. 211, in which the oil ])a^sa^^es are made specially 
prominent. The oil is taken from a reservoir at the bc^ttom of the engine 
base by the usual form of gear oil ])ump and is sup])lied to a main feed 
manifold which extends the length of the crankcase. Individual conduc- 
tors lead to the five main bearings, which in turn supply the crankpins by 



Fig. 211. — Simple Pressure Feed Oil Supply System for Automotive Powerplants 
Using Only One Pump and Carrying Oil in the Sump. 


l)assagcs drilled through the crankshaft web. In this ]KAver])lant the con- 
necting rods are hollow section built up members and the passage through 
the center of the connecting rod serves to convey the lubricant from the 
orank])ins to the wristpins. The cylinder walls arc oiled by the spray of 
lubricant thrown oiT the re\a)lving crankshaft by centrifugal force. 

Oil projection by the dipi)crs on the connecting rotl ends from constant 
level troughs is unecjual ui)on the cylinder walls of the two-cylinder blocks 
of an eight- or twelve-cylinder Vee-enginc. This gives rise, on one side of 
the engine, to under-lubrication, and, on the other side, to over-lubrication, 
as shown at Fig. 212 A. This a])plies to all moditications of splash lubricating 
systems. When a force-feed lubricating system is used, the oil, escaping 
past the cheeks of both ends of the crankpin bearings, is thrown off at a 
tangent to the crankpin circle in all directions, supplying the cylinders on 
both sides with an equal quantity of oil, as at Fig. 212 P». 
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Oiling Curtiss OX Engines. — The lubrication system used on Curtiss 
OX type engines is of the wet sump ty])e. The oil is circulated to the main 
journal bearings, the connecting rod crankpin bearings and the camshaft 
bearings under a pressure of from 45 to 60 pounds. The cylinder walls, 
piston pins, thrust bearing and minor enclosed parts are lubricated by 
spray; the surplus oil draining to the sump in the lower half of the crank- 



Fig. 212. — Why Dry Sump Pressure Feed Lubrication is Best for Vee Type Airplane 
Engines. A — When Splash is Used, One Bank of Cylinders Gets More Oil than the 
Other. B — Equal Lubrication in Both Cylinder Banks Assured by Centrifugal Dis- 
tribution of Oil. 
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case where the oil supply is maintained. A pau^e on the side of the crank- 
case indicates the level. The bottom of the sump slopes from front and 
rear toward the center at which point it passes through a strainer to the 
oil pump external suction line. Above the sump are two baffle plates, one 
on each end, which are inclined parallel to the sump bottom and drain into 
the removable strainer. These baffles prevent over-oiling when flying at 
steep angles. 

The oil pump which is removable is located in the bottom half of the 
crankcase at the propeller end, and consists of two gears. It delivers the 
oil to the front end of the hollow camshaft thrf)ngh an external delivery 
pipe. At this point are located the i)ressnre relief valve and the pressure 
gauge connection. Return oil from the relief valve is allowed to drip over 
the crankshaft and oil i)um]) drive gears on its way to the sump. The ad- 
justment of the ])ressure relief valve is accf»m])lished by varying the thick- 
ness of the fiber ashcr under the head of the screw which bears against 
the ]n'essure regulating spring. From the camshaft the oil is delivered to 
annular grooves in the camshaft bearings through holes drilled in the jour- 
nals. l"rom this point it flows down thrt)iigh holes in the bottoms of the 
annular grooves, in register with leads cast in the webs of the crankcase, 
to the main journal bearings The journals are bored as are the crankpins, 
a connection between them being made by drilling the crankcheeks. The 
connecting rod big ends receue their lubrication from the crankpins 
through holes drilled in the latter. A small (piantity of oil is allowed to 
escape from the rear end of the camshaft, which lubricates the timing gears 
and magneto dri\ e gear, Thv piston ])in bosses have holes in their upper 
sides to lead oil to the ])iston pins Avhich rotate in the bosses. 

Oil Pumping and Carbon Deposit. — “Oil Pumping,” in the common use 
of the term, refers to an accumulation of oil in the combustion-chambers 
rather than to the ciuantity which actually passes the pistons. With ade- 
cjiiate cylinder lubrication, there is normally a certain quantity of oil pass- 
ing into the comhiistion-chamhers. If it is burned, its presence is not ob- 
lectionable — but if it accumulates, fouled sjiarkplugs, sticky valves and 
excessive carbon deiiosits are likely to result. An engine operating under 
a heavy load w ill burn cleanly an excess of oil, while one which is lightly 
loaded or running idle cannot consume large (juantities, particularly if the 
lubricant is richer than the ojicrating tem])eraturcs call for. The result is 
oil ])umi)nig troubles which are always aggravated wlieii an oil heavier than 
recommended is used. 

Wear of cylinders and pistons wuth increased normal clearances, or wear 
of the piston rings may be responsible for an excess of oil in the combus- 
tion-chambers. Wear of the rings in their grooves will cause a definite 
pumping action — lifting the oil mechanically into the combustion-chambers. 
When w^ear occurs, it must be remedied by renewing or refitting the parts 
affected. With correct lubrication, wear will be greatly reduced. Carbon 
accumulation in the engine is the result of incomplete combustion — either 
of the oil or of the fuel or both. This failure to burn the oil and fuel com- 
pletely may be due to the lack of sufficient air for complete combustion or 
to the lack of sufficient heat for proper vaporization. 
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Oil pumping and excessive carbon deposits in modern engines may be 
controlled by careful observation of the following suggestions: — 

1. See that scavenger pumps are functioning properly. 

2. Use a high quality oil of the body and character recommended by the 
engine manufacturers. Either an incorrect grade or a poor quality 
oil is certain to make trouble. 

3. Do not try to compensate for wear by using a heavier bodied oil than 
is recommended. The heavy oil when heated will pass the pistons 
almost as readily and will be harder to burn. The trouble will there- 
fore be aggravated instead of corrected. 

4. If the oil pressure falls off gradually, a possible cause is worn bear- 
ings, which allow^ too much oil to be sprayed from the bearing clear- 
ances. If this is the case, it is obviously wrong to try to correct the 
condition by increasing the ])ressure and feeding still more oil, or by 
changing to oil of a heavier grade. Oil diluted by fuel will cause a 
falling off in the oil pressure. It is therefore advisable to drain the 
crankcase comjdetely and refill with fresh oil before concluding that 
the bearings are at fault. 

5. Be sure that the carburetor is not feeding too rich a mixture. If there 
is not enough air to consume all the fuel, there certainly will not be 
enough to consume any excess oil which passes into the combustion- 
chamber. Inc()m])lete combustion means carbon. 

6. “Missing” promotes oil ])unq>ing and carbon formation because the 
oil normally jiassing into the combn^lion-chamber is not burned. 
Keep the ignition system in good condition. 

7. Compression losses affect the efficiency of the engine and the com- 
plete combustion of oil and fuel. Keep the valves properly ground 
in and the tappet clearance properly adjusted. 

Sludge. — Sludge, though not particularly ])revalent in aircraft engine 
operation, may become troublesome under short flights or extremely low 
temperature conditions to the extent of clogging some of the smaller oil 
passages or the oil screen. Sludge is an emulsion of oil, water and im- 
purities wdiicli accumulate in an engine run too cf)ld. Water vapor con- 
stitutes a large ])ercentage of the exhaust gas in normal combustion. As 
long as the cylinder wall temperature is above 120 degrees Fahrenheit this 
vapor passes out the exhaust ]>ort and does no harm, but Avith a compara- 
tively cold cylinder wall this vapor condenses on the oil film and some of 
this moisture is scraped into the crankcase by the piston rings on each 
downward stroke. 

Agitation of the Avater, oil and impurities by the circulating pumps 
whips these substances into a permanent mixture or emulsion. When this 
emulsion is forced into the Avhirling crankshaft centrifugal force separates 
the sediment from the mixture and deposits it on the outer walls of the 
drilled passage. If this deposit becomes excessive, it may clog the lead to 
the master rod bearing or the leads to the cam disc bearing and the mag- 
neto drive shaft, and cause serious damage. Sediment can be minimized by 
following the draining instructions of the various engine builders for with- 
out impurities emulsion and sludge are impossible. 
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Rust-Corrosion. — Occasionally some of the polished parts of eng-ines, 
Mich as piston pins and valve stems, are found to he rusted or corroded. 
This trouble is due, first, to the presence of water in the crankcase and, 
second, to the fact that badly diluted oil does not protect the working parts 
from the rusting action of the moisture. If this moisture is made acid, as 
it can be through the use of fuels containing excessive amounts of sulphur, 
the surfaces may become corroded very rapidly. Any sulphur which is 
contained in the fuel burns in the cylinders and forms sulphur trioxide 
(SO3). If there is leakage past the ])istons and rings, part of this sulphur 
Irioxide will find its way into the crankcase along with a considerable quan- 
tity of water vapor, — one of the products of combustion. When the engine 
is cold, this water vapor will condense into liquid form and unite with the 
sulphur trioxide to form sulphuric acid (H0SO4). If the crankcase oil is 
badly diluted, it will drain off of the parts, leaving them exposed to the 
action of this acidulated moisture which of course, tends to corrode them. 
Even if the fuel is free from sulphur compounds which would form acid, 
the parts may rust due to their becoming coated with moisture. 

Rusting and corrosion troubles may be avoided by observing the follow- 
ing precautions, as there can be no rusting or corrosive action if the parts 
are protected by oil : 

1. Minimize dilution by using the mixture control to keep the fuel con- 
sumption at its most economical value. 

2. Keej) the engine in such mechanical condition that the burning gases 
will not readily pass the pistons and rings. 

3. Use the correct oil and keep it in good condition that the pistons 
will be sealed against leakage. 

4. Follow the draining suggestions given in this book and in the in- 
struction manuals of the various engine builders and oil companies. 


QUESTIONS FOR REVIEW 

1. Why is lubrication necessary in bearings? 

2. What is the theory of Uil>ricalion‘'' 

3. What arc the main requirements of oils? 

4. Where do lubricants come from^ 

5. What vegetable oil is used for engine lubrication and to what tyiie of engine 
is it best adajited? 

6. What are mixed oils; mineral oils, organic oils*^ 

7. Describe simplest method of engine oiling. 

8. What IS the best oiling system for modern aircraft engines? 

9. Name iiarts and operation of diy sump oiling system. 

10. What causes sludge; rust, corrosion? 



CHAPTER XVTT 

MODERN AVIATION ENGINE LUBRICATION SYSTEMS 

Aviation Engines Present Difficult Problem— Faults of Force Feed Oil Systems— 
Effect of Varying Clearance — Oiling System of Wasp Engines — Whirlwind Sys- 
tem of Lubrication — Hispano-Suiza Oiling System — Liberty “12” Oiling System — 
Maybach Engine Lubrication— Isotta-Fraschini V6 Oiling System— Farman In- 
verted Engine — Lubrication of Anzani Engines — Efficiency of Oil Pumps — Fresh 
Oil Systems — Temperature Effect on Power Delivery — Hispano-Suiza Oil Cooling 
System — Oil Temperature Control Not Only Solution — Wright Oil Temperature 
Control System — Packard Oil Radiator— Oil Cooling by Intake Gas — Ball and 
Roller Bearings Have Little Friction. 

The selection of the correct grade of oil for an engine depends upon the 
consideration of every feature of its design, construction and operation, 
which may afTect either the ability of the oil to maintain an adequate lubri- 
cation film on all working jiarts, or the performance of the c)il in the engine 
Certain factors such as heat and dilution by unva])orized fuel tend to thin 
out the oil, reducing its protective effect, while the pressure of the gases 
above the ])istons tends to force the oil from the clearance sjiaces, thus im- 
pairing the ])iston seal. Under some conditions, these factors may be of 
minor importance; under others, they may have a marked elTect on the 
lubricating oil. In the first case, light bodied clean burning oils of high 
quality will assure adequate lubrication; in the second, a high quality oil 
of heavy body and rich lubricating value, may be very desirable in order 
to offset the effect of these factors to the maximum degree. 

In contrast to these ccinsiderations, there are others which, at times, 
may prevent the use of heavy bodied, rich lubricating oils. For example, 
to assure reliable distribution of the oil by the lubricating system; to mini- 
mize power loss and fuel waste due to the internal friction of the oil itself; 
or to reduce carbon dejiosils to a point where they are detrimental to satis- 
factory engine performance, in some instances, it may be necessary to use 
light bodied oils of such character that they will be distributed readily and 
burned cleanly under the most unfavorable conditions. The relative im- 
portance of these factors varies widely in individual engines, and many 
apparently minor features of design, construction or operation often have 
an important bearing on the lubrication requirements of a particular unit. 

Aircraft Engines Present Difficult Problem. — Few, if any other, ma- 
chines or engines present as difficult a lubricating problem as is found in 
the lubrication of aircraft engines. In the solution of this problem, con- 
sideration must be given not only to the type of engine and the method 
of lubrication employed, but also to the wide range of conditions under 
which it must operate, all of which affect lubrication. Aircraft engines are 
expected to operate perfectly under full load in hot summer weather at 
sea level atmospheric pressure, on the one hand, and at idling speed in sub- 
zero temperatures at an altitude of 10,000 feet or more, on the other. It 
has not been possible to design temperature controlling devices, either 
coolers or radiators, in the lubricating systems which will compensate 
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entirely for such a wide range of conditions and the lubricating oil must, 
therefore, be able to withstand wide and rapid variations in temperature, 
maintaining during the entire time an almost frictionless film of oil on the 
surfaces of the moving parts. Local conditions also have a pronounced 
effect on the oil film so necessary in aviation engines. The steel cylinders 
used in a number of engines arc very thin and are exceptionally good con- 
ductors of heat. There is always a possibility of the part of the water- 
cooled cylinder-walls near the water inlet remaining relatively cool, while 
the area near the exhaust may reach extremely high temperature. 

The pressure gauge is usually connected to the main oil lead from the 
pump and the pressure registered on it, shows only the resistance, in 
pounds per square inch, to the flow of oil through the bearings. It is 
conceivable that through some stoppage of the oil lead, the pressure might 
be greatly increased even though less than the normal amount of oil was 
actually reaching the bearings. It is also evident that in the case of an 
old or worn motor, bearing clearances will have increased until they offer 
very little resistance to the flovv of oil and, as a consequence, the pressure 
will be low, yet it is under just this condition that the bearings are re- 
ceiving the greatest amount of oil. Unless all of the other factors affecting 
lubrication are known to the pilot, the pressure gauge is not a safe index as 
to the lubrication of the bearings of his engine. 

Heating an engine before starting in cold weather, if only by filling the 
circulating system with hot water, is a matter of prime importance. It is 
ecjually as important to drain the lubricating system at the end of each 
flight and to refill it with warm oil before starting again. In cold weather, 
an airplane engine after starting should invariably be run on closed throttle 
until thoroughly warm, before taking off. The fact that tardy action of 
the oiling system is often due to failure of the heavy oil to flow through 
the ])ump screen has not been often mentioned. A conventional gear-pump 
will draw all the oil from inside a pump screen in a few seconds after start- 
ing and, if the oil docs not flow through the screen rapidly enough to supply 
the piim]!, the pump will suck air when any portion of the screen is near 
the oil-level. The oil-level in this sense may mean an irregular outline 
representing the top surface of the semi-fluid oil, usually cupped-out in 
the vicinity of the pump immediately after starting in cold weather. To 
j)revent the jiump from drawing in air and to force it to exert a suction on 
the oil surrounding the screen, an air-tight bell is sometimes fitted over 
the screen, so that air cannot flow through any portion of the screen that 
otherwise would be exjiosed above or near the oil-level under the condi- 
tions already described. 

Faults of Force Feed Oil Systems. — The conventional force-feed sys- 
tem has one other weakness in that, on a new engine, with the bearings 
fairly tight, a minimum aimiunt of oil is thrown-off to the cylinders, which 
need oil at this time more than at any time during the life of the engine. 
Later on, cylinders and pistons acquire a good polished finish and less 
oil is required for their lubrication than when they left the factory. The 
greater clearance in the bearings due to wear permits more oil to escape 
at this time, when really less oil would be desirable because worn or 
“run-in” bearings run with less heat and friction than tight ones. In 
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extreme cases this permits bad cases of over-lubrication, the effects of 
which are exageg-erated still further due to the decreasing^ efficiency of the 
average piston ring. By this is meant both the wearing of the ring in the 
piston-ring groove and the tendency of the face of the ring to round over. 
A ring worn thus has obviously lost its most valuable asset, that is, its 
ability to scrape off surplus-oil on the down stroke, and an examination 
of rings from engines inclined to pumping oil will often show this wear 
at the edges of the face, which are no longer sharp as on a new ring but 
somewhat chamfered. 

The quantity f)f oil thrown off by the crankshaft cheeks can be controlled 
fairly well liy jirojier main-bearing construction, in which the oil-groove 
in the face of the bearing docs not extend into the shim contact-surface. 
There is a mating groove cm the back of the licaring, the groove in the upper 
and lower halves registering through a hole in each shim. The inner groove 
on the upper half of the bearing is thus siqiplied with oil under pressure, 
but no oil is under pressure at the points where the shims usually seat 
against the crankshaft, the point where most leakage takes place. 

Lubrication of pistons and cylinders on high-speed engines is further 
comjdicated by a condition that arises from the nature of the finish of the 
cylinder-walls. If the walls are not absolutely smooth but contain minute 
corrugations or other irregularities due to the method of finishing, the rings 
will be forced away from the cylinder-walls at high piston-speeds. This 
tendency of rings to collapse permits the hot gases to blow down past the 
piston-walls, and is detrimental to the lubrication of the piston, cylinder 
and rings. 

The Effect of Varying Clearance. — The effect of varying clearance be- 
tween the moving parts of an airplane engine on lubrication is stated thus 
by the Equipment Division of the U. S. Air Corps : 

“The clearances that are allowed for bearings lubricated by means of 
a force feed system must be considered in the light of a check or throttle 
valve at the outlet of the system. Close clearances have the effect of 
checking the flow of the oil by reducing the outlet ; wide clearances allow a 
free passage of the lubricant. Close clearances are always accompanied 
by high pump pressures, as compared Avith wide clearances with the same 
lubricant. Therefore, with the same lubricant, higher pump pressure can 
be secured by reducing the clearances. With the reduction of clearance, 
there is a reduction in the amount of oil that flows through the bearing. 
With the same clearance it is necessary to decrease the body of the lubri- 
cant to increase the flow. In starting an engine with cold oil the pump 
pressure is high. This pressure falls as the body of the oil is reduced ; 
first by the heat taken from the pistons in the cylinders; second by the 
heat generated by the oil working through the system and the bearings ; 
and third, by the gasoline that has leaked past the rings and is held by 
the oil. 

“The heat of a bearing not affected by outside temperatures is largely 
due to the fluid friction of the lubricant, the rule being that the heavier 
the body of the oil, the higher the heat due to friction. With the same 
lubricant on a bearing, an increased flow will reduce the heat by simply 
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carrying it away and not allowing it to accumulate. There is, therefore, an 
automatic adjustment in the force feed system with the heavy oil — as the 
bearing heats, the oil feed increases, due to the oil being lighter in body, 
and this increased feed tends to reduce the temperature of the bearings, 
and as the temperature is reduced, the body of the oil gets heavier and the 
flow is checked. It is only necessary to have a large enough supply of 
oil and a sufficiently large pump at work at any clearance to make over- 
heating almost impcjssiblc.” 



Fig. 213. — Lubrication Chart of the Pratt & Whitney “Wasp” Engine. 


Oiling System — Wasp Engines. — The oil tank should be located near 
the engine, and if possible, slightly above the center of the engine; a large 
head however, is not desirable since it may cause oil to leak through the 
pump when standing for a long time and fill the engine. The tank should 
be i)rotected from the hot air coming from the engine and provision made 
to pass cool air continuously around it from the slipstream. In designing 
the oil tank figure on an average oil consumption of one and one-half 
gallons per hour. This will care for full throttle operation. The filler 
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should be at least two inches diameter and must be located so as to insure 
an air space above the oil equal to at least ten per cent of the volume 
of the oil, as shown at Fig". 215. A three-quarter inch vent should he 
provided in the top of the tank. If this can he arranged so that oil will not 
issue from it when the plane is being maneuvered, the vent pipe can be 
carried down and out of the fuselage. Otherwise, this pij^e should be 
connected to the engine crankcase. A connection for this purpose is 
provided on the left side of the rear crankcase. A large drain valve should 
he accessibly located under the oil tank. The oil piping to and from the 
engine should be one inch seamless copper tubing, and should have as few 
bends and connections as possible. Smaller piping will give trouble in cold 
weather when the oil is thick. See the oil connection diagrams for the 
proi)er hook-uj), these being given at b'lgs. 21,^ and 214. 
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Fig. 214. — View Showing Methods of Lubricating Accessories of the Pratt & Whitney 

“Wasp” Engine. 


The oil strainer is at the rear of the engine just forward of the carbu- 
retor. Provision should be made in the cowling and structure to get at 
this readily. The oil ])ressure relief valve is at the side of the strainer 
chamber, and faces toward the rear and the left side and should be made 
accessible. The oil pressure gauge connection is on the right side of the 
engine at the rear of the mounting flange and is tapped % inch pipe 
thread. %e i^^ch O. D. copper tubing should be used with a pig tail at the 
engine, and a 150 pound gauge. The oil thermometer connection is also 
on the right side and is in the oil outlet passage. This is tapped ^ inch 
eighteen threads. The thermometer should read in degrees Fahrenheit to 
212 degrees, or degrees Centigrade to 100 degrees. 
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Whirlwind System of Lubrication. — The force feed ‘System of lubri- 
cation is employed in Wri^lil Whirlwind engines, the od l)eing delivered 
under pressure to all friction surfaces except the cylinder walls, piston- 
pins, and accessory drive gears. 'I’his system is clearly shcnvn in sectional 
views of the engine given at Fig. 208, the solid section showing fresh 
oil from the tank. Unlike the conventional automotive ty])e of engine, the 
(111 supply is carried in a tank separate from the engine, d'o circulate this 
oil three pumps of the gear type arc employed. These tiumps, which are 



Fig. 215. — Diagram of External Oiling System for “Wasp” Engine. 

'issemhled as a unit and driven hy a single shaft, can readily he removed 
lor inspection or cleaning. ( )ne of the ])um])s draws fresh oil from the tank 
and forces it through a double screen to a circumferential groove in a ])lain 
hearing positioned on the rear end of the crankshaft. The oil enters the 
hollow crankshaft through a hole which registers with the circumferential 
groove, filling the cranksliaft throughout its length. A hole drilled radially 
in the crank-throw leads the oil under pressure to the master rod hearing 
from where it is forced through channels in the rear of the hearing and 
drillings in the flanges of the bearing shell to the link rod knuckle pins. 

Other ojieiiings drilled in the hollow^ crankshaft lead the oil under 
pres.sure to the cam disc hearing, the hollow cam drive shaft and the mag- 
neto drive shafts. The oil si)raycd off of the master rod hearing and the 
link rod knuckle pins is thnnvn to the cylinder-w^alls and ])iston-pin hear- 
ings providing am])le lubrication for these parts. The excess oil from the 
cam and magneto drive gears and drive shafts falls to the bottom of the 
front section and drains off through an external i)i])c to the sum]). Surplus 
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oil in the crankcase main section also drains into the sump but through 
a passage cast in the crankcase and in the intake manifold. The sump is 
located in the inlet manifold and consists of a jacket surrounding the three 
induction passages. It serves not only as a drainage point for the oil but 
also as a heater for the incoming fuel mixture. Oil collecting in the sump 
is drawn up by one of the scavenging pum]>s through an external line and 
delivered to the oil return line. The oil spraying off the rear crankshaft 
bearing, the oil from the accessories drives and the discharge from the 
pressure relief collects in the bottom of the crankcase rear section. Oil 
at this point is drawn off by the second scavenging pump and is also 
delivered to the oil return line. 



Hispano-Suiza Oiling System. — American Ilispano-Suiza .3(X) horse- 
power Oiling System : Lulirication of this engine is l^y the dry sump, force 
feed type in which oil is supplied to main bearings under ])ressure and to 
cylinder-walls and wTistpin bearings by oil si)ray from the rotating crank- 
shaft. The oil pumps are located in the rear of the lower crankcase. There 
are two scavenging ])um])s and one pressure puni]), all of the gear type. 
The simj)lified diagram from the Air Scj-vIcc Ein/iiic Handbook at b'ig. 216 
shows the system very clearly. Oil is draAvn from an outside tank by the 
pressure pump and forced under pressure through an oil screen which is 
enclosed in a hemispherical aluminum housing, integral with the lower 
case and situated directly under crankshaft bearing number four. After 
passing the screen the oil is conducted by a steel tube, cast in the crank- 
case, to the three front main bearings. The fourth bearing has a direct 
lead from the oil filter ct)mpartment. Oil passes from a circumferential 
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groove in back of each main bearing to the bearing surface through four 
equally spaced holes. The crankshaft is hollow with radial holes in the 
journals and crankpins, providing lubrication for the connecting rod big 
end bearings. Holes are provided in the marine rod bearing so that the 
oil is properly distributed to the outer or plain rod bearing. Excess oil 
thrown off from the main and connecting rod bearings lubricates the piston- 
pin bearings, pistons and cylinder-walls. 

Through a bypass around the propeller end bearing, oil is led to tubes 
running up the front of each cylinder block to the front camshaft bearing. 
A hole in the bearing in register with a hole in the journal, allows the shaft 
to fill with oil. Oil is led to the remaining camshaft bearings through 
drilled holes in the camshaft. Small holes in the cams supply oil to the 
cam follower faces. Oil from the camshaft housing flows down the inclined 
drive shaft housings over the driving gears and rear crankshaft ball-bearing, 
the excess oil gravitating to the rear of the lower case. The bottom of the 
lower case acts as an oil sump, from which the oil is removed as rapidly as 
it collects. One of the suction pumps draws the oil frr)m the front of the 
sump, the other pump draws it from the rear and bt>th the pumps deliver 
into a common discharge i)ipe connected with the oil tank. An oil relief 
valve is accessibly located on the side of the crankcase from which it 
extends into the strainer chamber. When the pressure exceeds an amount 
regulated by the spring tension, the valve is lifted from its seat allowing 
oil to bypass from the strainer chaml^er directly into the crankcase. There 
is no adjustment cm the spring tension but the s])ring is made of such a 
length that the valve will open between 60 and 85 pounds pressure. 

Liberty “12” Oiling System. — The lubricating system is of the dry 
sump, pressure tvpe. C)d is supplied under pressure to the main bearings, 
connecting rods, and camshafts. The oil pum])s arc located at the rear of 
the engine and are tassembled with the oil strainers in an aluminum hous- 
ing which bolts to the under side of the lower crankcase. There are one 
pressure pump and two scavenging pumps of the gear type as shown at 
Fig. 217. The oil is drawn from an outside tank or radiator by the pres- 
sure pump, through a large filtering screen and delivered into a steel 
manifold running the whole length of the lower crankcase. Leads are 
carried from this to each crankshaft bearing and thence through passages 
in the crankshaft to the crankpins. The leads to the main bearings termi- 
nate in annular grooves in the bearing linings, which extend approximately 
one-sixth around the circumference. Consequently, during the time that 
these grooves are in register with the holes in the journals, the crankpins are 
under pump pressure. During the remaining five-sixths of the time they are 
dependent for their i)il siqiply entirely upon the pressure created by centrif- 
ugal force. The cylinders, pistons and ])iston pins arc lubricated by the 
oil swirl of the crankshaft. A passage is j)rovided around the propeller 
end bearing from which two oil leads are taken to the camshafts. The 
oil is carried in at the front ends of the camshafts, passes through the cam- 
shaft bores and is distributed to each camshaft bearing by properly placed 
holes. The rocker arms are lubricated by surplus oil from the bearings. 
All the excess oil in the camshaft housing eventually returns to the sump 
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through the housing of the camshaft drive, oiling the gearing on its way. 
One of the scavenging pumps draws from the front and one from the rear 
of the lower crankcase. They return the oil to the supply tank through a 
common lead. .A. relief valve is provided between the pressure pump and 
the oil manifold which bypasses the oil back to the suction line of the puniji, 
when the pressure exceeds the desired amount. This relief valve has a fixed 
setting. The tension of the relief val\e spring can be adjusted by the in- 
sertion of shims. The valve itself has four small holes drilled through 



Fig. 218A. — Oiling Diagram of the Farman Eighteen-Cylinder Inverted “W” Type 

Motor. 

it at the stem which byjiass a small, constant ciuantity of oil to prevent 
over-lubrication at idling speeds. The thrust bearing and tachometer drive 
are each ])rovided with exterior oil cujis for manual lubrication which su])- 
])lemcnts whatever siilash lubrication they may receive. 

300 Horsepower Maybach Lubrication. — 'I'lie lubrication system is of 
the usual dry sump jiressurc type, 'fhc three separate and similar 
oil pumps are located in the bottom of the crankcase lower half and driven 
by a simple horizontal shaft. Each puiiii) consists of a bronze and a steel 
gear enclosed in a cast-iron case. The front and middle jninips are scaveng- 
ing pumps and draw oil from two small sunij^s located respectively at the 
front and rear of the crankcase bottom. Each sumi) is surmounted by a 
small standjiipe with a mushroom cover. A slight deiiression around the 
standpipe serves as a sediment tra]). The delivery jxirts of the two scaveng- 
ing pumi)s are connected by a .steel pipe, which runs parallel with the pump 
shaft on the inside of the case. The outlet from this i)ipe to the oil tank 
is on the rear suction well cover. The rear pumi), which is the i)ressure 
unit, draws its oil supi)ly from an external tank and delivers it past a 
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Fig. 218 B.— Oiling System of the Farman “Bluebird” Airplane Showing Lines and Also Lamps to Indicate Amount of Oil Available in the 

Supplementary Oil Feed Tanks. 
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pressure relief valve and a check valve to the main pressure lead. The 
relief valve is of the loaded spring type and is adjustable from the outside 
by means of a thumb .screw. It returns surplus oil to the suction side of 
the pressure pump. The check valve is similar to the relief valve, but has 
a weaker and nonadjustal)le s])ring. Its apparent purpose is to keep the 
oil passages full while the engine is shut down. 

The oil from the pressure pump is distributed to the crankshaft journals 
by an external oil pij^e, located along the side of the upper crankcase. Oil 
leads are drilled in the main bearing webs of the upjjer case from the exter- 
nal pipe to the grooved crankshaft bearings. At each connection, between 
the oil pipe and the crankcase leads, is located an oil metering jet, sur- 
rounded by an easily removable filter screen. At the front end of the 
pressure header, two small leads are run to the camshaft driving gears, 
ddiese terminate in small jets ])laying on the gear teeth. The crankpin 
and the i)iston bearing are lubricated by centrifugal pressure. This is 
accomplished by collecting the oil forced out from the main journal bear- 
ings in scuppers bolted to the outside of the crank arms. The oil is led by 
the scuppers into the hollow crank])ins, thence through small holes drilled 
in the crankpins to the connecting rod big end bearings. It then passes 
up through leads inside of the hollow connecting rods to the piston pin 
hearings. It is distributed across the perforated piston pin bushing by 
means of helical grooves inside the connecting rod small end. The lead to 
the oil pressure gauge is taken from the mam oil pipe a few inches back 
of the last cylinder. Near this point a small pijie is also led to the gaso- 
line pump. The camshafts, cam fcjllowers, accessory drive gears and cylin- 
der-walls are sjilash lubricated by the surjilus oil thrown from the crank- 
shaft and oil scuppers. 

Isotta-Fraschini V6 Oiling System. — Taibrication is by the pressure 
dry sump system. A tri])le vane ty])e pump is Iniilt into one assembly, 
and located at the rear of the engine. The upper unit supplies the pressure 
feed while the two lower units are the scavenging jiumps. A pressure relief 
valve is attached at the dcli\ery side of the pump which shunts oil back 
to the sump when a given lu'es.sure is exceeded. The oil is drawn from 
the external supply tank and forced by the pumj) through an internal main 
lead to the hollow crankshaft, and an external lead to the hollow camshaft. 
Holes drilled radially through the camshaft serve the cams, cam followers 
and bearings, blxcess oil flows back through the vertical shaft housing 
at the rear of the engine, lubricating the driving gear; also through an 
overflow pipe in the front of the engine. The oil which is transmitted to 
ihe crankshaft lubricates the main bearings, and is carried by centrifugal 
force to the crankpin journals and bearings. A lead through each hollow 
connecting rod supplies the wristpin. The excess oil flows back into the 
sump, is drawn oflf by the scavenging pumps, and returned to the tank. 
The intake of one of the scavenging pum]is is submerged in a small well at 
the rear; while the other pump receives its supply from the front through 
an internal suction lead. 

Farman Inverted Sngine. — The oil circulation, as will be seen from the 
diagram at Fig. 218 A, is under pressure to the seven main bearings, to the 
main connecting rods and to the auxiliary rods. By reason of the projec- 
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tion of the cylinder barrels into the crankcase, the oil from the main and 
connecting rod hearings is collected around the base of the central group of 
cylinders, from which chamber it is returned to the tank by the scavenging 
pump. At each end of the cylinder blocks there is a flow of oil, by gravity, 
to the aluminum housings enclosing the vahe gear. As the central bh)ck 
of cylinders is lower than the two lateral row's, the central camshaft hous- 
ing forms the general collector into Avhich the lateral blocks drain, and 
from this point the oil is aspired to the lank. A patented feature of the 
oil pump allows the area and w'eight of the pump to be cut in tw'O by making 
tw’o pinions fiilfill three functions; tw'o suctions and one ])ressure delivery 
^J'hus a single piini]) housing containing three ])inions makes it ])ossible to 
realize the five following o])erations : suctiiui front, suction rear, return to 
tank, suction from tank, delivery to engine. 

The oiling system of a Fannan airplane, the Blue Bird, which uses 
tw^o motors for power is show'ti at Fig 218 B. A main reservoir of oil 
is carried in the fuselage from which the lubricant may be su]>])lied t(» 
either of the motor fec'd tanks by a hand puiu]), the control being by a 
three w^ay valve. A system of lamj^s is installed so the level of oil in the 
feed tanks can ahvays be determined. Blue lamps burning show full tanks, 
wdiite lamps indicate about half tank w'hile the red light indicates that the 
oil level is dangerously low^ Two pressure gauges show if oil is circulating 
through the system, one being installed in the piping of the front motor, 
the other in the oiling system of the rear motor. 

Lubrication of Anzani Engines. — Following a scries of experiments at 
the Anzani factory, the manufacturers of the Anzani engines offer to 
owners of older Anzanis the following hints whereby they can bring the 
oiling systems of their engines u]) to the efficiency of the new^ engines, 
and to jmrehasers of new Anzanis the instructions necessary for the instal- 
lation of their engine. The lubncati(»n s\ stem of Anzani radial air-cooled 
aircraft engine has two major functions to jierform, viz.: to lubricate the 
motor and to carry off excess internal heat, d'he usual manner of per- 
forming these functions is to pump oil into the crankshaft under pressure, 
from whence it slings off of the crank]>in and bathes the inside of the 
engine. Part of the oil collects in the bottom of the crankcase and is 
pumped back to the tank and ])art is vaporized and beaten into a spra} 
and exhausted from the breather pijies. 

In order to gain a maximum of cooling effect Avith minimum oil loss, 
many schemes have been evolved to allow- the passage of a maximum of 
oil through the crankshaft wdth a minimum amount to the interior of the 
motor. As the least bearing w^ear upsets all of these schemes and results 
in excessive oiling and breather loss, Anzani engineers abandoned them 
after experiment. The original lubricating scheme consisted of a gravity 
feed oil tank feeding into a chamber by gravity; from the chamber a earn 
driven plunger pump forced metered quantities of oil to the main bearings 
and through drilled crankshaft passages to the crankpins, from whence 
the oil was throw n off and lubricated the interior of the engine. The pump 
installation and the method of driving it is shown at Fig. 219 A. After 
performing its lubricating function, it vaporized and blew out of the breath- 
ers, thus filling its cooling function. This system was very satisfactory, 
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Fig. 219. Diagram Showing Lubrication of Anzani Aviation Engine. A Shows Plunger Pump Provided on Engines Prior to 1928 

Design Shown at B Employs a Double Gear Pump and Operates on the Usual Scavenging System. 



Camshaft 
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FifiT. 220. Longitudinal Sectional View of Crankcase of the Lorraine Aviation Engine, Showing Location of Triple Plunger Oil Pump, 

Method of Drive by Eccentrics on Shaft and Also Oil Leads from Pump to Main Bearings. This View Also Shows Location and Method 

of Drive of the Water Pump. 
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though wasteful of oil, which caused some operators to evolve various 
schemes for cutting down the oil supply. This reduced the supply of oil 
for internal cooling and resulted in overheated pistons and bearings. 

After much experiment, the following system was evolved : Remove 
the breather pii)es from the top of the crankcase and plug the holes, remove 
the drain plugs from the bottom of the crankcase and put a collector tank 
below this level, connecting it with these drain openings. I'it the breather 
pipes to the top of this tank on extension pipes, carrying them high up. 
The excess oil will now drain into this tank and as all breathing is done 
through it, all oil ordinarily lost as vapor and sj^ray will condense and 
collect in this tank, from Avhence it may be ])umt)ed to the gravity “nour- 
ricc” tank by a hand jmmp or by a windmill or ])ower driven return pump 
up to an overflow level in the “nourrice” tank. The engines, up to and in- 
cluding 1927 models, are fitted with the well-known t)lunger pump, while 
the 1928 models will be fitted with the new rotary pump with a controlled 
bypass. With the system described, always ojjcrate the oil pump at full 
feed, viz.: full stroke on phniger pump (no si)acer gasket under body 
flange) and with the by])ass handle of the new tnun]^ ])ointing towards the 
letter *‘0” stamped on the cover. When the ])lunger i)nm]) is removed for 
any cause whatever, be sure to inspect the little check valve at the base and 
see that the oil aspiration holes in the base of the pump are clear. It is also 
a good ]dan to stretch the spring to insure the ])lunger following the 
operating cam. With the ordinary oil a pressure gauge placed in the line 
between the i)ump and the oil feed into the bearings should give a reading 
of five to six pounds, which wdll drop somewhat with a hot engine. At 
the Anzani factory the engines are tested with the highest obtainable grade 
of genuine cold pressed Castor oil, as this lubricant is in general use in 
France for aeronautic work and for many motor cars. For those who de- 
sire a mineral blend castor, the company advises the use of Wakefield’s 
Castrol, Grade R. 

The 1928 model Anzani Engines such as shown in section at Fig. 219 
B, are especially adapted to American commercial use. They embody many 
new special features which assure the utmost in economy and dependability 
of operation for all recpiirciiicnts of fn^m eighteen to 120 horsepower and 
the lubricating system has been changed to use a double gear pump. The 
])rincipal reason for the unfailing performance of the Anzani lubricating 
system is its utmost sim])licity — its few ])arts arc rugged and easily acces- 
vsible. From the tank the oil is led to a pressure pump which forces fresh oil 
supply to the main bearings and through holes and drilled passages in the 
crankshaft to the crank])ins. The rotary force throws the oil in a fine mist 
which lubricates cylinder-walls, pistons and bearings. Likewise, the tim- 
uig gears at the rear of the engine are amply lubricated by direct i)ressure 
supply. The excess oil collecting in the crankcase is drained through the 
scavenge line at the bottom of case. The oil before being put into circula- 
tion goes through a fine filter and, purified, is led back to the tank. Proper 
clearances are given all working parts in order to obtain best results from 
Ihe use of mineral oil. All Anzani engines are tested with mineral oil 
(Mobiloil B). Any high grade oil corresponding to Liberty Aero Oil 
Numbers 2 and 3 may be used satisfactorily. 
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Efficiency of Oil Pumps. — Tests on the power consumption and volu- 
metric efficiency of oil pumps as used on automobile and aircraft engines 
have been comparatively rare and American engineers may be interested in 
some tests of such puini)S which were made in the Mechanical Laboratory 
of the Breslau Technical College, the results of which were briefly sum- 
marized in the ZrilscJinft dcs J^crrivrs DcutsrJier higcnirnre. The tests 
were made on a vane tyi^e pump from Hispano-Suiza aircraft engine and 
on two gear piimi)s from automobile engines. It was found that both the 
mechanical efiicicncy and the volumetric efficiency arc dependent on the 
viscosity of the oil and on any leakage occurring. The vane type of pump 
has two chambers and the theoretical delivery per revolution is equal to 
twf) times the maximnm volume of each chamber. Maximum delivery is 
assured when the inlet and outlet bosses arc coaxial, 180 degrees ajiart, 
and perjiendicular to the axis of eccentricity of the rotary piston. The 
theoretical delivery per revolution of a gear pump is equal to twice the 
amount of (ul which is pressed out of the tooth spaces of one gear by the 
teeth of the other. In order to determine this it is necessary to measure 
the volume of the tooth spaces and of the teeth, and the clearance at the 
bottom of the tooth spaces must also be taken into account. 

It was found from the results that the volumetric efliciency of the gear 
pump increases with the speed, w'hile with the eccentric or vane pump the 
volumetric efficiency reached a maximum value at 1.5CX)-2,000 r.p.m. The 
reason for this difference in the characteristics of the tw^o types is said to 
reside in the oil, which, by reason of its viscosity, cannot follow^ the rapid 
impulses of the vanes at the higher speeds. With the gear pump the flow 
is more nearly uniform and the volumetric efficiency therefore continues to 
improve wdth increase in s])eed. 

With gear jiumjis the volumetric efficiency decreases wdth the viscosity. 
This Avas alsri held true for the vane pump below 1,000 r.p.m., while at 
higher sjieeds a maximum volumetric efiicicncy Avas obtained for oil of a 
viscosity of three degrees Engler. Noticeable heating in the pumps oc- 
curred only wdien high viscosity oil was ])umi)ed against considerable pres- 
sure heads. 

The ])lunger type of oil jiump has been used to some extent abroad 
though most of the American aviation engines use either the vane or gear 
pum])S to maintain oil circulation. If a very high pressure is to be main- 
tained, ])lungcr pumps are very satisfactory. The installation of the oil 
pump group in a Lorraine (French) engine is clearly shown in the longi- 
tudinal sectional view' given at Fig. 220. The plungers are driven by 
eccentric and link motion from a short shaft driven by bevel gearing from 
the w^ater pump drive shaft. 'l\vo scavenging plungers are used and one 
pressure plunger, all working in a three cylinder body member. The 
plunger type of pump is claimed to handle cold oil and oils of high viscosity 
better than vane or gear pumps. The construction can be clearly under- 
stood by studying the i)ump group outlined in the diagram which is a 
longitudinal section through a Lorraine tw^elve-cylinder engine. 

Fresh Oil Systems. — All variations and combinations of the splash and 
of the force-feed lubricating-systems are classified under the term “crank- 
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rase systems.” The fresh-oil system difTers fundamentally in that it feeds 
no appreciable surplus to the bearing surfaces, and the slight surplus 
that may be provided as a safety factor need not be recirculated. The 
tests involve two types of fresh-oil system ; that is, the ‘‘full fresh-oil.” 
providing for the lubrication of all bearing surfaces by small cpiantities 
of unused lubricant api)hed directly to the engine parts, and the “combina- 
tion fresh-oil and crankcase system,” the latter method furnishing fresh 
oil in minute quantities for cylinder lubrication and recirculated oil for the 
lubrication of bearings and other surfaces. 

In the early stages of internal-combustion-engine develojmient espe- 
cially in motor cars the s])lash system of lubrication met the demands fairly 
well The speeds were moderate, the fuels were of good fpiality and an 
anqile supply of oil embodying the desirable fjualities for projicr lubrica- 
tion was available. As the operating speeds were increased it became 
ajiparcnt that, to secure more jiositive lubrication of the rod and main 
l)earings, some other means than the splash system was required, and the 
force-feed S 3 \stem gradually superseded the s])lash system. However, with 
the abandonment of the splash system, one marked advantage was sacri- 
ficed with it. With the splash system, an oily vapor was jiresent in the 
crankcase which jienetrated every ])art of the case, finding its way to the 
valve chambers, gear housing and jiushrods, and it provided ample, in fact, 
often too much lubrication, for the cylinder-walls. The value of this oily 
vapor cannot be denied, as it was an ideal means of lubricating many parts 
of the engine. 

With the advent of the force-feed .system, engineers dcjiended upon the 
ihrow-off from the crankshaft to lubricate the ])istons and cylinders, with 
leads to auxiliary shafts and in some cases to the timing-gears. With 
this Siystem, not nearly so much oil is in susj)cnsion to lubricate such jiarts 
of the engine as the push rods, cam.shaft and gears. Furthermore, the oil 
thrown-off from the shaft is in relatively heavy drops and is thrown against 
the interior walls of the crankcase in planes coincident usually with the 
crankshaft cheeks adjacent to the main bearings, it does not float around 
throughout the crankcase as does the oil that the di])])ers on the connecting- 
rods beat into a fine mist in the splash systems. In observing engines in 
operation wuth the siilash and the force-feed systems, it has been noticed 
that a far greater amount of ».)il exists in suspension in the crankcase with 
the Splash system. Some engines eiiqiloying the force-feed system still 
retain the dip-trough beneath the connecting-rods for the sole purpose of 
producing the oily mist for lubrication of other parts of the engine and 
to eliminate any oiling difliculty that might result from tardy oil fcetl due 
to thickening at low tenqieratures when the engine is first started. 

It is customary in some engines using large cylinders to use fresh oil 
for cylinder lubrication only and recirculated oil for the bearings, a com- 
bination that has produced some interesting results. W'hen the full fresh- 
oil .system is employed, the installation usually ])rovides a mechanism for 
metering oil pro^ierly and forcing it through leads to the cylinder-barrels, 
main and crankpin bearings and timing-gears. The oil is injected into each 
cylinder at a point opjiosite the first bridge-wall of the piston at the down 
dead-center i)osition of the piston. An oil-lead carries the lubricant to each 
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main bearing and to a centrifugal ring placed on the crankshaft cheek to 
throw the oil into the crankpin drilling through which it is carried to the 
crankpin bearing. The lubricator mechanism is driven from the camshaft 
so that it operates automatically with the engine speed. Such systems 
have l)een applied to very large engines used in automotive applications 
but aviation engines ff)r the most j)art use the dry sump pressure system. 
The full fresh oil system is more economical of oil and as fresh oil is 
constantly siij^plied, there is but little danger of using oil contaminated 
by the fuel leakage, carbon or metal i)articles, in the bearings. Of course, 
filters used in aviation engines remove most of the foreign matter in sus- 
pension but these cannot stop or separate the volatile fuel that leaks past 
the rings when the engine is overprimed or that condenses w'hen the engine 
cools down after stojiping and which dilutes sump oil. 

The methods of a])idying oil to an engine can be the cause of aiipreciablc 
variations in the maximum power that the engine is capable of delivering. 
Consider table that follows, taken from the .9. A. H. Journal, which gives 
the maxiynim-power readings of four engines, each of Avhich was tested 
with two fundamentally different oiling-systems. One column presents 
the maximum-])!) wer readings when the crankcase system was in operation, 
and the other column reveals the increases in the maximum power when the 
fresh-oil system Avas installed. 'J'hese increases Avere not caused by the 
same elements in all four engines, although over-lubrication can be held 
responsible as the underlying cause in each case. In JCngines Nos. 1, 2 
and 3, the crankcase system permitted too great quantities of oil to reach 
the combustion-chambers, in this Avay causing the oil to interfere with the 
fuel charge that the carburetor had metered out for the best full-load 
performance. Without question such interference does occur, and the 
fact is easily demonstrated in some engines. 



MAXIMUM-POWER 

C'OMPARTSONS 

Crankcase 

Engine 

Test 

System, 

Numbers 

Numbers 

B. Hp. 

1 

70 and 71 

25.10« 

2 

47 and 49 

26 80 

3 

17 and 29 

27.25 

4 

801. ami 80H 

31.90 


Fre.sh-oil 
System, 
15. lip. 
29.10 
29.00 
35.75 
30 11 


In the case of each engine, the oiling system only was changed 
The difference in power readings in the case of engine No. 1 Avas due to over- 
Inbricatuin when the crankcase system was in operation. 


Temperature Effect on Power Delivery. — L. H. Pomeroy, M.S.A.E., 
well-known internal combustion engineering authority, has carried out a 
series of tests which have been reported in the .S'. A. H. Journal to determine 
the effect of temperature of oil and Avater on power absorbed by friction. 
He first considers, very briefly, what causes mechanical friction in any 
given automotive engine, Avhere the areas and the pressures are determined 
by the design, leaving the speed and the viscosity as variables. These are, 
first, the friction arising from the crankshaft, the camshaft and the 
connecting-rod bearings, which rotate; secondly, that of the pistons, piston 
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rings and the valves, which slide ; and thirdly, that of the auxiliaries, such 
as the generator, the pump and the distributor. The first and the second 
of these are our immediate concern. The friction in the crankshaft, the 
camshaft and the connecting-rod hearings is, of course, of the well-known 
journal-friction type, differing, however, in that the loading and the direc- 
tion of the loading are constantly changing. The second, piston friction, 
is interesting because it involves starting and stopping during each stroke, 
which may and probably do alter the character of the frictional resistance 
jiroduced. The resen rches of the Lubrication C(jmmittee indicate that the 
friction of a Hooded bearing is (a) proportional to the si)eed of the engine, 
(h) ])roportional to the area of the bearing, (c) independent of the pressure 
on the bearing, (d) j^roportional to the viscosity of the lubricant and (r) 
independent of the materials of which the opposing surfaces are composed. 

It may be well to explain the term “friction mean effective pressure.” 
During the last few years it has become a recognized method of criticism, 
when dealing with engine horse])ower for various sizes of engines, to 
correlate them by referring to the mean effective ])rcssurc develo]:)ed on 
the piston. In the vrorkmg cycle, we have, of course, a negative pressure 
or suction during the inlet stroke and a positive pressure during the com- 
pression stroke, in each of which work is done upon the mixture; then the 
explosion stroke, when we take back at compound interest what we have 
lent during the conpiression stroke; and finally a i)ositive pressure during 
the exhaust stroke when, having enfeebled our de1)tor all we can, we cast 
him into outer darkness. 'The average of all these i)ressures upon the piston 
is called the mean effective ])rcssure. During the process described above, 
we must, of course, overcome the internal friction of the engine. This 
necessitates work, and this work can be related to ])ressure ]K*r scpiare 
inch of ])iston-area in the same way that the Huid i)ressures are related. 
We then have a means of com])aring the friction of various engines regard- 
less of their size, number of cylinders or aught else. Frictional losses can 
l»e reduced by rational desig-n but, e\en so, the effect of varying oil viscosity 
decidedly affects the engineer’s best efforts, unless these include \iscosity. 


:SULTS OF 

FKK. TJON 


EEI'l’XTlVE PkESSUKl 

■: TESTS AT VARIOUS 

SPEEDS AND Dll 

'EICREN 

IT OJl. AND WATER TE.MEERATURICS 




1000 R.I\M. 


Friction 

iMe.iii l’’rfccti 

VC 

Tcni])cialiircs, 

Degrees I^'.ilirenlicit 

Pressure, 

, bl). ]ver Sq. 

In. 

Oil 

Water 


13 4 


U)3 

82 


10.8 


171 

108 


10 5 


170 

122 


10 4 


167 

135 


102 


165 

140 


9.9 


162 

142 


102 


161 

145 


13 2 


176 

75 


10.3 


179 

127 


24.6 


57 

71 


20.2 


58 

102 


19.5 


62 

117 


18.9 


64 

122 
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2000 R.P.M. 

Fricfion Moan Kffcolivc Temperatures, Degrees Fahrenheit 


Pressure, J.h per Sq. In. Oil Water 

17 70 174 95 

10 65 170 115 

16.00 170 130 

16.10 167 137 

15 90 165 141 

15 60 163 145 

15 80 161 145 

17.00 182 85 

14 80 180 1.^0 

14 70 174 150 

27 20 57 80 

24 20 60 105 

23 40 62 118 

23 00 66 120 

3000 R P M 

Friction Mean hTfcclne Temperatures, T'legrees T\'ihrenheit 

Pressure, IJ) jier S(| In Oil Water 

20 0 182 115 

20 0 170 142 

36 6 .58 100 

33 4 62 112 

35 0 64 122 


FUEL CONSUMPTION OF AN FNOTNF RUNNlNt, AT 1000 R P.M. AND 
VARVTKT] OIL AND WATICR TEMPERATURES 


Power Developed, hp 


3 40 

4 70 

4.95 

Brake Mean Effective I 

’ressnre, Ih pet 

s(( 111 10 70 

14 70 

15 60 

Indicated Mean Elffectiv 

e IVessiire. Ih 

per so in. 31 70 

31 20 

20 80 

Mean Temp of Oil and W'ater, deg. 

I'ahr. 100 

128 

1.52 

Fuel (V)nsiini()t ion. lit 

per h Iqi-lir. 

1 050 

1.360 

1 280 

Fuel Cnnsuniption. Ih 

per i hp-hr. 

0.655 

0 640 

0.670 


FUEL CONSUMP'ITON OF AN I'.NT'.INE Rl^NNlNU .AT 1000 R PM AND 
A CONSTANT THERMAE EFFICIENCV 


iMean Temp of Oil and A\’ater, deg Fahr 100 128 152 

Friction Mean Effectue Ih'cssiire, Ih per .sq in 17 0 12 5 10 2 

(do.sed-Throtlle Pniniung-Loss, hp. 4 0 4 0 4 0 

l^rake Mean EfTective J’ressure, Ih. iku* sq in, 10 7 14 7 15 6 

Indicated Mean Krfectne Pressure, 11). per sq. m 31 7 31.2 20 8 

Mechanical Efficiency, per cent 34 0 47.0 52 5 


Siimniinj^ up Mr. T’oincroy states that we ha\e, as between an eng^ine 
workinjT^ under cold and hot c()nditu>ns, that is, over a mean oil and water 
temperature raiij^e of 100 to 130 deforces Fahrenheit, a reduction of 34 4 
per cent in the gasoline consum])tion, as obtained from test-bench experi- 
ments under load, a reduction of 35.2 per cent indicated by friction meas- 
urements and, in the case of the actual operation of an automobile, a reduc- 
tion of 33.8 per cent. It is freely {^ranted that these are only isolated 
examples; nevertheless they ])car an uncanny relation to one another and 
should not be dismissed without comment. The variation in body between 
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a thick and a thin oil at high temperatures may he of great importance even 
though the viscosity difference may he small. In brief, this small difference 
in viscosity is appropriate to a very large increase in the temperature of 
the heavier oil, since the viscosity-temperature curves of oils of greatly 
differing viscosity when cold become nearly parallel to the temperature 
axis. The engineer is, therefore, and not for the first time, on the horns 
of a dilemma. If he is working for a high efficiency under normal condi- 
tions, he is running risks at high temperatures, and vice-versa. 

High Oil Outlet Temperature Not Always a Sign of Trouble. — A mis- 
take often made by mechanics and field engineers is that high oil outlet 
temperature is a sign of trouble or poor engine design and this belief is 
fostered by the instruction given by engine builders in some cases. Mr. 
John H. Geisse of the Naval Aircraft Factory, Philadelphia, l^a., discusses 
this matter in Aviation and is authority for the statement that not only do 
oil temperatures have different values in different engines within a fairly 
wide range but that it may be different in engines of the same make to 
some extent without indicating serious trouble. Undtiuldedly, there is a 
limit for each installation, but for different installations of the same engine, 
or for different engines, this limit may be anywhere from 120 degrees F'ah- 
renheit to 240 degrees Fahrenheit, or even higher. The rcascni for this wide 
variation in permissible outlet temi)eratures is that the outlet temperature 
hears no direct relation to the temperature of the oil in the bearings, or to 
the heat generated in the bearings, the two values that do have a fairly 
definite permissible maximum. The analysis that is ]u*csentcd in the follow- 
ing paragraphs is intended to show why it is such a direct relationship does 
not exist. 

To simjdify the analysis, several assumptions will be made, which 
deviate fairly far from actual conditions existing in an engine, but Mr. 
Geisse believes that they will affect only the magnitude of influence of the 
various factors and not the direction of their influence. The major assump- 
tion is that the oil entering the engine is divided into three distinct channels 
which do not converge until they reach the scavenging pump. One channel 
will lead to the crankpin bearing, and from there to the pistons and cylinder 
Avails, and Avill then contact Avith a section of the crankcase on its return to 
the scavenge pump. A second channel will lead to the auxiliary and main 
bearings, and contact with a different section of the case on its return. The 
third channel will lead through the relief valve and no heat Avill be added 
to, or subtracted, from this channel. 

When the three channels converge, their temperatures are equalized 
and the mean thus obtained is the oil outlet temperature. The oil outlet 
temperature can then be set down in the following equation : 

To-w,t, + w,T, + w;r3 

Wj + W,+ W3 

in which 

Tq = outlet temperature 

Wj = rate of flow in channel No. 1 

1\ = final outlet temperature channel No. 1 
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Wj, ~ rate of flow in channel No. 2 

To — final outlet temperature channel No. 2 

W.j = rate of flow in channel No. 3 (relief valve) 

T, — inlet temperature 

Now, let us cf)nsidcr the heat interchanges in channel No. 1. The rate 
of oil flow through the hearing will not materially change the friction, so it 
can be assumed that the amount c)f heat absorbed will be independent of 
oil flf)w. This being the case, the temperature of the oil leaving the hearing 
will be ecpial to the inlet temperature plus some constant, divided by the 
rate of flow. 7'his oil will then strike the cylinder walls and pistons. Here, 
the amount of heat absorbed will increase with increase of oil flow at the 
ex])ense of heat diss!])rited by the cylinder cooling means. We will make 
a rather bold assumjition that the teni])erature of the oil leaving these parts 
will bear a definite relation to the metal temperature and, therefore, the heat 
units added to the oil in unit time will vary directly Avith the rate of flow. 
In ]Aas.sing over the crankcase wall, a certain amount of heat will be dissi- 
pated, and the amount will vary as the difference of the oil temperature 
(assumed constant) and the outside air temperature, the air velocity over 
the crankcase, the area wetted, and the rate of flow. However, in prac- 
tically all engines, this loss of heat Avill not ecpial the gain. It is obvious, 
therefore, that there Avill be a temperature rise in this channel. 

It should be mded here that the heat generated in the crankpin bearing 
will have very little direct effect on the final heat content in this channel. 
It will, however, have somewhat of an indirect effect, in that the reduction 
in viscosity of the oil associated with the higher temperature in the bear- 
ing will increase the rate of flow in this channel and therefore more heat 
w ill be taken from the ])istons. It should also be noted that the temperature 
of the oil in the bearing is not related directly to the final temperature in 
this channel but does have a fairly close relationship to the oil inlet tem- 
perature. 

Next consider the oil in the second channel. It likewise receives a 
definite amount of heat from the bearings, and the temperature leaving the 
bearings Avill be equal to the oil inlet temj>erature ])lus a constant divifled 
by the rate of flow. This oil in passing over the crankcase Avill lose an 
amount of heat iiroportional to the difference in the temperature of the 
oil and the air, the ANetted area, the air velocity, and the rate of oil Aoav. 
In any engine operating Avith no final increase in oil tenqierature, it is 
apparent that this oil must accomplish a total dissipation of heat equal to 
the amount added to the oil in the first channel, since the oil in the third 
channel has no heat interchange. 

Noav let us consider the effect of various A^ariables on the oil outlet 
temiieratiire and the teni]ierature rise. An increase in the rate of Aoav 
through the relief A^alve, Avithout any other change, Avill reduce the outlet 
tenqieraturc Avithont altering the temperature at the liearings. This is an 
important item. F.ngines having a low oil Aoav through the relief valve, 
such as the Liberty, Avill have a greater oil temperature rise than engines 
like the Wright T3, having a much larger relief Aoav, other things being 
equal. ICngines like the LeHlond, in Avhich the oil from the relief valve 
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goes back to the suction side of the pressure pump, J^iving no oil in 
channel No. 3, will have a greater teiTii)erature rise than will a Wright 
“Whirlwind,” if other factors are alike. It is quite ap]:)arcnt then, that 
these engines will all require different temperatures of the oil outlet in 
order to secure the same temperature at the bearings. 

Again let us assume two air-cooled engines alike in all respects, includ- 
ing total rate of oil flow, but with a different ratio of flows in channels No. 

1 and No. 2. That one, having the greatest flow through channel No. 2 will 
Jiave a lower temperature rise because channel No. 2 tends to dissij)ate 

heat and channel No. 1 to ab.sorb heat. This is an item worthy of special 
consideration. In most installations of air-cooled engines, it is desirable to 
avoid the necessity of an oil cooler, de])ending on the radiation from the 
engine and tank to dissi])ate all of the heat. It is quite possible, that in 
cases where this has not been achieved, that a slight change in the oil 
system of the engine allowing a greater flow to the accessory drives would 
have accomjilished the desired result. It is also possible that oil tempera- 
ture regulation in air-cooled engines might be secured by regulation of the 
flow in the second channel, thus making adjustable cowling unnecessary. 

Another point of interest in this division of flow is in the effect of 
detonation. Mr. Geisse is inclined to believe that the oil temperature is 
sometimes used as a guide in the choice of fuels for air-cooled engines. 
If this is the case, it is evident that that engine having the greatest flow to 
the })istons and cylinders will show the greatest increase in oil temperatures 
due to detonation and may possibly be considered as more inclined to 
detonation than an engine less sensitive. On the other hand the engine hav- 
ing the least sensitivity may be abused by the use of a fuel causing con- 
siderable detonation. 

Now let us consider changes that may occur in an engine in service. 
In an air-cooled engine installation having no oil cooler, or other means of 
oil temperature regulation, an increase in bearing clearances in channel No. 

2 will result in a decrease in oil tenijierature. An increase in the connect- 
ing-rod bearing clearance will result in just the opposite effect as explained 
in a preceding paragraidi. An increase in oil pressure will increase the 
rate of flow in both channels No. 1 and No. 2. The result may be an 
increase, or a decrease, in temperature rise. To determine which would be 
the case, would require a closer analysis of the heat exchanges in these 
channels than Mr. Geisse has made. In water-cooled engines, it would 
without question result in an increase, the extent of change being dependent 
on the relative amount of heat normally taken from the bearings and the 
jiistons. A decrease in viscosity of oil used will act in the same way as a 
change in pressure. 

In engines in which the oil from the relief valve is led to the inlet of 
the pressure pump, it is quite possible that too low an inlet temperature 
will result in too high an outlet temperature. This may occur also in 
engines having pumps, whose capacity varies considerably with viscosity 
and pressure head. In either case, the decrease in flow will result in a 
decrease in total heat taken from the engine. If this decrease is not suffi- 
cient to compensate for the lower flow rate, there will be of necessity an 
increase in temperature rise. If the increase of temperature rise is more 
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than sufficient to balance the decrease in inlet temperature, then it readily 
will he seen that the outlet temperature will increase as the inlet tempera- 
ture is decreased. 

Mr. Geisse states that although his article has been drafted to show 
that the tenii)eratiire of the oil at the bearings does not have a definite 
relation to oil outlet temperature, he does not contend that the outlet 
temperature has no significance. It has, very definitely, but not as much 
as some ojicrators are inclined to believe and variations in it must be 
analyzed much im)re thoroughly than has been generally done. A thorough 
analysis may save a considerable amount of work and worry for operators 
of aircraft engines and a mechanic familiar with one engine should not 
judge another because its oil tem]>erature is higher or lower in value than 
he is familiar A\ith. lie should gel the information regarding oil tempera- 
ture and jircssiires from authoritative sources. 

Oil Temperature Control Not the Only Solution. — Mr. A. Ludlow 
Clayden, M.S.A.E., in discussing the remarks of Mr. Pomeroy brought out 
the fact that internal-combustion engine endurance and reliability depends 
so largely upon ])ro])er lubrication that the efforts of aviation engine de- 
signers to secure positive circulation of oil at the best temperature is highly 
commendable and that ec|ual attention should be given to supplying only 
clean oil. With proper lubrication the life of the average engine would be 
doubled and probably (piadru])led, because under the usual conditions the 
engine is lubricated only a jjart of the time. The function of the lubricant 
is not to take the place of cast iron, to make an octagonal bearing round, or 
to force its way to the right sj)ot against resistance. Too great stress is laid 
on design; when cylinders are round and piston-rings fit perfectly, the 
amount of dilution is negligible, unless the manifold system is below the 
average. The function of oil is to provide a film upon which the piston 
and piston-rings may slide, not to prevent the escape of expanding gases 
by blocking up the cracks in the cylinder. 

Not long ago the thermostatic control of water temperature was very 
important from the carburetion viewpoint; with modern manifolds it is 
much less important. Various authorities have brought out very clearly 
the substantial advantages that could be derived from the thermostatic 
control of oil temperature. Such control could consist of arranging either 
to heat oil in cold weather, or to cool it under summer conditions, or pos- 
sibly a combination of the two. Oil-coolers are difficult things to construct. 
When anything like an ordinary radiator is used, the effect on the hot oil 
is to chill the film in direct contact with the surface that by its high viscos- 
ity and poor conductivity interferes very seriously with the cooling effici- 
ency of a radiator. Heating it, on the other hand, is much easier to accom- 
plish. The use of a comparatively heavy oil intended to be operated warm 
as compared with a comparatively thin oil intended to be operated cool, is 
that the accumulation of fuel will be less rapid in the former case. 

The oil industry is now asked to produce lubricants that will work 
equally well hot or cold, pure or diluted, clean or dirty, evidently a some- 
what difficult task. The first step is to produce engines that do not con- 
taminate the oil with other fluids or solids. When this desirable stage of 
development has been reached, it will probably be possible to obtain enough 
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Fig. 221. Methods of Installing Oil-Cooling Radiator Recommended by Hispano-Suiza Engineers. A — A Separate Oil Feed T^k is 

Employed, this Being Placed in Scries with a Radiator. In the Method Shown at B the Radiator Forms the Bottom of the Oil Tank. 
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public interest so that lines of real research may be followed. Every en- 
gine manufacturer’s instruction-book attempts to dodge this question, 
stating merely that oil should be changed at some definite mileage in the 
case of automobiles and after certain flying time in aviation engines. 
There are two objections to this method of dealing with the subject, the 
first being that the user docs not always obey the instructions. It would 
be very surprising if he did, considering that more than 99 per cent of the 
automobile engines are designed so that it is inij)ossible to drain the old oil 
without someb(Kly’s getting extremely dirty. Secondly, such draining very 
rarely removes more than one-half the accumulated solids that lie in the 
oil-pan, sump or crankcase and immediately contaminate the new oil which 
even fre([uent drainage, as in aviation engines, does not help materially 
to keej) absolutely clean. 

Hispano-Suiza Oil Cooling System. — Realizing the importance of main- 
taining the lubricating oil at the temperature that will best insure proper 
viscosity, engineers recommend that oil radiators or coolers be used in 
warm weather and oil heaters in cold weather, 'rhe application of an oil 
radiator or cooler which is separate from the oil sujiply tank is shown at 
Eig. 221 A as recommended by the 1 Ii.s])ano-Suiza engineers. The use of 
a combined oil su])i)ly tank and radiator is shown at Fig. 221 B. It will 
be observed that the i)ii)es carrying the scavenged oil discharge into the 
space at the bottom of the tank and all oil must pass over the air-cooled 
surface before flowing back into the sup])ly portion of the reservoir from 
which it is drawn by the suction pump. The tank is divided into two com- 
partments by a jiartition plate. 

Wright Oil Temperature Control System — Failures of the lubricating 
system have caused the loss of hundreds of valuable aviation engines, 
severe damage to the airjdanes in which thev^ were installed and hnve often 
placed the airjilane personnel in great danger, 'fhese failures have fre- 
quently resulted from a lack of projicr control of the oil temperature, so 
that the oil either became too cold to flow' into the engine fast enough to 
give sufficient oil pressure, or else became so hot as to lose its effectiveness 
as a lubricant. Trouble due to cold oil has generally^ occurred in starting 
the engine in cold w'eather, and the usual means of overcoming it has been 
to drain the oil from the tank, heat it over a stove, and pour it back, an 
operation which is ahvays inconvenient, and often imjiracticable. To keep 
the oil from becoming too hot, air-cooled oil radiators or w'ater pipes in 
the oil tank have been used, but these have not been entirely satisfactory. 
After a long scries of experiments, both in the dynamometer room and on 
airplanes in the field, the engineering department has developed an oil 
tcmjierature regulator, which heats the oil rapidly in starting, and then 
holds its temperature at the proper point for good lubrication. Tests have 
demonstrated the effectiveness of this system both in hot and cold weather. 

Although designed primarily^ for the control of oil temperature, this 
system has proved successful in the control of water temperature. In actual 
service it has rejilaced radiator shutter control with a resultant improve- 
ment in airplane performance, due to the elimination of the head resistance 
of the radiator shutters. An instance of this improved performance was 
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reported during the trials of the Navy SCI Torpedo Scouting planes, 
'fhese planes are fitted with particularly large radiators and it was found 
that with the shutters closed for cold Aveather operation, tlie closed shut- 
ters gave considerable drag. This Avas overcome by leaving the shutters 
open, using an antifreezing mixture and controlling the water temperature 
by the manually operated bypass which is a part of the Wright Oil Tem- 
perature Control System. With the shutters Avide open, the pilot Avas 
rble to control the tem]:)erature of the oil and Avater at Avill and the ceiling 
of the air])lane was greatly imj>roved. Acting on the CAndence of these 



Fig. 222. — Oil-Cooling System Employed in Connection with Wright Water-Cooled 
Engines Utilizes Water Circulation of Engine. 

trials the radiator shutters on these ])lanos Avere remoAcd; since the oi)era- 
tion of the bypass valve is just as simple as the operation of the radiator 
.shutters and has the advantage of giving better ])erforinance. A .summary 
of the advantages follows: 

(1) Sufficient oil pressure in starting to enable the engine to be idled 
safely, even in cold Aveather Avith cold oil. 

(2) i^'ull oil pressure in five to eight minutes, starting with cold oil. 

(.S) Reduction in time recpiired to Avarm engine. 

(4) Maintenance of oil temi)erature at proper ])oint both in hot and cold 
weather. 

(5) J^diniination of necessity of draining oil tank overnight in cold 
weather. 

(6) Kase of installation. 

(7) Flexibility in design, alknving its use in airplanes already built. 

(8) Simplicity in operation. 

(9) Economy in oil. 

(10) Protection of engine, airplane and i)ersonncl from a frec|uent and 
dangerous source of trouble. 

(11) Correct engineering principles for maximum heat transfer per 
square foot of cooling surface. 
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(12) Eliminates necessity for pre-heating oil. 

(13) Ericilitates heating water in cold weather. 

The Wright Oil Temperature Control System consists of a heat trans- 
fer unit or oil cooler shown at Fig. 222 A, a three-way valve (marked '‘B”), 
operated either by hand or by a thermostat, and the necessary water and 
oil piping. The heat transfer unit consists of a nest of thin copper tubes, 
with a shell and headers so arranged that the oil flows through the tubes, 
and the engine cooling water flows through the space between them. In 
this way the more viscous li([uid has the path of lower resistance, and 
obstruction of oilflow is avoided. The headers arc of cast aluminum alloy 
and are readily removable, and the whole unit is designed with ample 
strength to prevent distortion or leaks under service pressures. All the 
oil and water pass through the heat transfer unit at all times. The three- 
way valve controls a byj^ass around the main water radiator, so no water 
passes through the radiator until the water temperature has risen to its 
normal operating value. In this way the water temperature rises rapidly 
in starting and the oil is quickly warmed. When normal ojierating con- 
ditions are reached, the water keeps the oil cool. It is made in two sizes, 
one for engines ranging from 4(X) to 650 horsepower, the other for a range 
of 650 to 750 horsepower. The dimensions and weights are : 


400-6.S() H.P. UNIT 
Overall dimensions — 13" x 12^k" x 
Size of oil conned ions — V\' pipe tap. 

Size of water connections — 2" outside diam. 
Weight, empty — 25 pounds 
Weight of contained water — lOK* pounds. 
Weight of contained oil — 12^ pounds. 
Cooling surface — 32 sq. ft. 

5-pass, giving equivalent tube length 45". 


650-750 H.P. UNIT 
Overall dimensions — 13^" x 13" x 
Size of oil connections — pipe tap 
Size of water connections — 2" outside diain. 
Weight, empty- -31 pounds. 

Weight of contained water — 14Vj pounds. 
Weight of contained oil — 13 pounds. 
Cooling surface — 50 sq. ft. 

5-pass, giving equivalent tube length 45". 


(a) Acting as a cooler, the 400 to 650 horsepower regulator is guaran- 
teed to cool 5.5 gallons of oil per minute through twenty degrees Fahren- 
heit when supplied with 70 gallons of water per minute and when the 
temperature of the (dl entering the cooler is not less than 35 degrees 
Fahrenheit al30ve the temperature of the water entering the cooler. 

(b) Acting as a heater, the 400 to 650 horsepower regulator is guaran- 
teed to heat 5.5 gallons of oil per minute through twenty degrees b'ahren- 
heit when supi)lied with 70 gallons of water per minute, provided the 
temperature of the oil entering the heater is at least 40 degrees Fahrenheit 
lower than the temperature of the water entering the heater. 


Wright T-3 Engine, 1,947 
cu. in. displacement. 

Average at 1,800 r. p m., 
full throttle, 575 H.P. 

Waterflow, 70 gals, per 
min. 

Oilflow, 5.5 gals, per min. 


EXAMPLE AS COOLER 
Actual Te.sts 

Outlet water temperature, 
180“ F. 

Inlet water temperature, 
150“ F. 

Inlet oil temperature, 160“ 
F. 

Outlet oil temperature, 180" 
F. 


Average oil pressure drop 
through oil radiator 0.3 
lbs. per sq. in. 

Average oil pressure in ra- 
diator : 

Inlet 3.3 lbs. per sq. in. 
Outlet 3.0 lbs. per sq. in. 



INSTALLING OIL COOLING RADIATOR S17 

The following data was obtained during three ground tests of planes 
equipped with the 400-650 horsepower oil temperature regulator: 


EXAMPLES AS HEATER 


Date 

Jan. 4, 1924 
Jan. 24, 1924 
Mar. 10, 1924 


Actual Tests on Three DifTerent Planes 


Air Oil Temp. 
Temp. At Start 
45" F. 58" F. 

40" V. 45" F 

44" F. 60" F. 


Tune Roquireil 
to ()l)t.iin Initial 
Oil Pressure 
T^ess than 1 min 
Less than 1 imn. 
Instantaneously 


Time Required 
to Obtain Full 
Oil Pressure 
6 min. 

8 mm. 

5 min. 


Oil Temp, at 
Instant Full 
Oil Pressure 
was Rep't’d 
72" F. 
102" F. 
87" F. 


Cooling flanges 



A B 

Central Longitudinal 
Section, Front End 


Fig. 223. — Detailed Views of Oil-Cooler of Some of the Packard Inverted Aircraft 

Engines. 


Packard Oil Radiator. — Ever since the development of the water-cooled 
airplane engine with dry sump type of lubrication, defects in external oil 
lines, radiators, and tanks have been prime causes of engine troubles, 
resulting in forced landings. To eliminate these causes of trouble and thus 
make the aircraft engine more relialile an interesting self-contained oil 
cooler and re.servoir ha.s l)een developed by the Packard Motor Car Co., 
and was described and illustrated in Automotive Industries. 

The new construction has been applied to the Packard 1,500 inverted 
aircraft engine. It cotisists of a false top for the crankcase. Above this 
false top there is an 8j4-galloii oil reservoir. Inside this reservoir is a group 
of sherardized steel tubes longitudinally extending through it as shown 
at Fig. 223 which are fed from a main header at the accessories end of the 
engine. These tubes have holes drilled through their wall on top. Oil 
under pressure is forced into these tubes by the oil pump usually used to 
force oil through the oil radiator. The oil forced through the small holes 
in the top of the pipes is sprayed against the top of the oil reservoir, which 
is a finned aluminum alloy casting. 

These fins project above the engine and take the place of the cowling 
formerly used with this type of engine. While the overall height of the 
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engine has been raised slightly through the addition of the false top to 
the crankcase and the fins, the additional drag is more than offset by the 
elimination of the oil radiator. The only external oil lines used are those 
from the pump to the oil pipe header. An internal standpipe has been 
included in the new design to take care of the f)vcrflow from the oil 
reservoir, this standpipe draining such oil to the timing gear case, which 
is capable of holding an additional 23.^ gallons. A substantial saving in 
weight has also been achieved in this new design as compared with the 
previous engine with external oil supply system included. 



Fig. 223A. — Vickers-Potts Oil Cooling Unit. 


The Vickers-Potts Oil Cooler — In modern high-si)ccd aircraft, with 
their high-i)()wered engines cowled in as much as possible, the heat which 
is imjiarted to the lubricating oil during its jiassage througdi the engine 
can not readily be radiated from the crankcase — a system of cooling that 
gave more or less satisfactory results m the past. Today, therefore, it 
becomes necesary to seek some other means for reducing the temperature 
of the oil before it makes its journey through the engine and a number of 
such devices are described in this treatise. The usual method of doing 
this is to insert a sjiecial oil cooler in the ])ipc line between the engine 
scavenger pump and the oil tank. Such a device is the Vickers-Potts oil 
cooler, which forms the subject of the accompanying notes and illustrations, 
and which is manufactured by Vickers, Ltd., of Vickers’ House, Broadway, 
Westminister, S.W.I., England. 
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The Vickers-Polts oil cooler — which is used extensively on machines 
of the Royal Air Force— -is a standardized unit of comparatively low aero- 
dynamic resistance, and can therefore be ]>1aced in tlie slipstream of the air 
screw or other convenient ])lace, on ])ractically every type of aircraft. It 
consists of a series of hollow fins threaded on two tubes, through which the 
oil passes on its way from the engine to the oil tank. These fins are 
arranged for series flow, i.e., through each fin or element in turn. A bypass 
valve is inserted between the miel and outlet })ipcs, to ]:)rovide an alternative 
path for the oil when starting from cold, and also to i)revent excessive 
l)ressures on the fins. 'The internal construction of the cooling element 



Fig. 223B. — Method of Installing a Vickers-Potts Oil Cooling Unit on the Side of the 

Fuselage. 

is such that the oil is exposed in thin layers to the cold surface of the fins, 
while spacers between the fins break up the flow of oil by eddying, there- 
by causing a rapid transfer of heat. The external space between the fins 
which is increased by the local flattening of the latter — enables the air to 
pass freely between them without causing undue drag. 

These fins are all of standard dimensions, so that any number may be 
employed from five to eleven fins, to suit all engines, from 250 horsepower 
to 800 horsepower, and to meet the various recjuirements. Standard coolers 
are made with five, seven and eleven fins to cover this range. The cooling 
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surface per fin is approximately 145 square inches (930 square cubic 
millimeters), and the reduction of temperature of the oil in passing through 
one fin is from one degree to six degrees Centigrade, according to the rate 
of flow and the temperature of the air; the complete unit should permit 
oil being returned to the engine at a temperature of 70 degrees Centigrade. 
The complete weiglits, and the drag at 100 m.p.h. (air flow along major 
axis of fins) of the varicjus units arc as follows: — five-fin unit, weight 9.75 



Fig. 224 . — Diagram Showing Location and Method of Drive of Oil Pumps of the 
Wright “Whirlwind” Motor, and Use of Jacketed Induction Manifold for Cooling Oil. 
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pounds, (4.4 kgs.); drag, 1.16 horsepower; seven-fin unit, 1175 pounds, 
(5.3 kgs.); 1.46 horsepower; nine-fin unit, fourteen pounds, (6.35 kgs.), 
179 horsepower; eleven-fin unit, 16.5 pounds, (7.5 kgs.), 2.1 horsepower. 
This cooler measures approximately one foot four inches in length by four 
and one-half inches wide, and projects from the fuselage, etc., from about 
five inches in the five-fin unit, to about nine and three-cpiarter inches in 
the eleven-fin unit. The construction of the five section cooler is shown 
at Fig. 223 A and its installation at the side of the fuselage where it pro- 
jects into the air stream is shown at Fig. 223 B. 

Oil Cooling by Intake Gas. — In air-cooled radial engines the problem 
resolves itself into that of cooling the lubricating oil as the higher operating 
temperatures and the rapid attainment of efficient operating teni])eratures 
soon after starting do not call for oil heating means as may be necessary 
with water-cooled engines. As authorities recommend that a start in cold 
weather be made only with a fresh charge of heated oil, the system having 
been drained when the engine was stopped previously, it will be evident 
that preheated oil is available at once and a very few minutes engine oper- 
ating time suffices to thoroughly heat all parts of the mechanism. Satis- 
factory oil cooling may be obtained by surrounding the mixture header or 
induction manifold with a jacket through which the oil is circulated as 
shown in Figs. 208 and 224 which outline the method of oil cooling and 
mixture heating used by the Wright engineers for Whirlwind engines. 
Considerable heat will be absorbed from the oil by the vaporization of the 
liquid particles of fuel in the air passing through the carburetor, because 
vaporization has a refrigerating action. 

Ball and Roller Bearings Have Little Friction. — It is for this reason 
that many engineers use anti-friction bearings of the ball or roller types in 
important and heavil}^ loaded bearing points of aviation engines. The 
diagram at Fig. 225 shows a longitudinal sectional view of the Napier- 
Lion twelve-cylinder W type water-cooled engine. This is useful in show- 
ing the engine oiling system as well as the application of roller bearings to 
the engine crankshaft. Five anti-friction bearings carry the main loads and 
while supplementary plain bearings arc carried at the ends of the shaft, 
their function is })rimarily that of oil distributing and vibration dampening 
members as the ndler bearings have more than ample ca])acity to carry 
the loads produced by the explosions. The propeller shaft drive is by gear- 
ing and this shaft is also sujqxmted by roller bearings to resist radial loads 
and a ball thrust bearing to resist the reaction of the i)ropeller pull. Anti- 
friction bearings are also widely employed in radial cylinder engines, in 
some applications they are mounted even in the crankpin end of the master 
rod as in Siemans-Halske engines. 

In the oil-lubricated journal-bearing lower running friction coefficients 
can be obtained, under certain conditions, than can be found in the best 
of ball-bearings. The friction in an oil-lubricated journal at starting, 
before the complete film is formed, is very high, running up to fifteen or 
twenty per cent. But after the start the friction falls ofT very rapidly, and 
the coefficient for moderate speed falls very low, below that of ball- or 
roller-bearings. As the speed is further increased, the journal-bearing 
friction increases more rapidly than that of ball-bearings, soon equaling it 
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and then going higher. The durability of the oil-film journal-bearing at 
high speed is said to offset any disadvantage due to higher friction but it 
has been the writer’s ex])erience, based on the oversight of several thousand 
engines operated under service conditions during the World War, these 
using both plain journals and anti-friction bearings, that the latter last 
longer than plain bearings do in similar a])plications and are more easily 
serviced in the rare instances where Ihe}^ gave trouble. 
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Fig. 225. — Sectional Diagram Showing Napier-Lion Aviation Engine with Internal 
Oil Piping and the Use of Anti-Friction Bearings for Crankshaft Support. 


Mention has been made of oil viscosity, showing that it is a direct factor 
in the friction of journal-bearings, 'fhere has been much speculation as to 
how thin the oil-film can be and ha\c the frictional resistance to rotation 
still follow the direct factorial relation set forth by Kingsbury. In 1901 Mr. 
Kingsbury measured the friction of oil-films in his Taper-Plug Viscosi- 
meter and found that, at constant tcmjieraturc and sjieed, the friction was 
inversely proportional to the film thickness down to the least thickness 
that he could measure, which \vas about 0.000025 inch. The law was 
followed quite definitely for thickness variations of 0.00(XX)1 inch. To 
measure such small amounts seems almost incredible. The plug was sup- 
ported on the point of a screw to which was fastened a hmg lever whose 
outer end, when moved just a little, would cause the film to increase or 
decrease by increments of 0.00(XX)1 inch, (one millionth of an inch). 
These thickness variations produced a corresi)oiiding fall or rise in the 
friction. The results when plotted fell almost exactly on a fair curve. 
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Fig. 226 .— Operating Temperature of Automotive Engine Parts Useful as a Guide 
to Understand How Some Parts of Airplane Powerplants Heat Up More than Others, 

QURSTTONS FOR REVIEW 

1. Wliy (M airrraft ciikhu'n prenMit a difficult liihricalioii problem^ 

2. What IS the effect of varviUK hearing clearance (ni liiliricalioii of engines? 

3 Describe oihnj^ system of Wasp engines. 

4. Outline metliod of oiling “Whirlwind’’ engines. 

5 Describe Liberty-12 oiling system. 

() Hom arc All/am engines oiled" 

7. What factors control oil pump efliciencv'^ 

8, What IS the temperature effect on power delivery' 

Describe practical methods of oil temperature control. 

10. Is high oil temiierature always a sign of trouble? 
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AIRCRAFT ENGINE COOLING SYSTEMS 

Why Cooling Systems Are Necessary — ^Temperature of Engine Parts — Air*Cooled 
Engine Temperature — Reducing Back Pressure — Air-Cooled Engine Development 
— Air-Cooling Efficiency — Radial Cylinder Placing Ideal for Air-Cooling — Vee 
Type Air-Cooled Engines — Limitations to Air-Cooling Possible — High Engine 
Speeds Favor Water-Cooling — Cooling Systems Generally Applied — Cooling by 
Positive Water Circulation — Water Circulation by Natural System — Radiator 
Location — Resistance of Radiators — Direct Air-Cooling Methods — Air-Cooled 
Engine Design Considerations — Air-Cooling Permits Important Weight Saving — 
Experience of U. S. Navy with Air-Cooling — Air-Cooled Engines in Pursuit 
Planes. 

The reader should understand from ])rccedingf chapters that the power 
of an internal-corni )usl ion motor is obtained by the rapid combustion 
and consequent expansion of some inflammable g;as. The operation in 
brief is that when air or any other g-as or vapor is heated, it will expand 
and that if this g-as is confined in a space Avhich will not permit expansion, 
pressure will be exerted against all sides of the containing chamber. The 
more a gas is heated, the more pressure it will exert upon the walls of the 
combustion-chamber in which it is confined. Pressure in a gas may be 
created by increasing its temperature and inversely heat may be created by 
pressure. When a gas is compressed its total volume is reduced and the 
temperature is augmented. 

Why Cooling Systems Are Necessary. — The efficiency of any form of 
heat engine is determined by the power obtained from a certain fuel con- 
sumption. A definite amount of energy will be liberated in the form of 
heat when a jiound of any fuel is burned. The efficiency of any heat engine 
is proportional to the power dcvelojied from a definite quantity of fuel with 
the least loss of thermal units. If the greater projiortion of the heat units 
derived by burning the exjilosive mixture could be utilized in doing useful 
work, the efficiency of the gasoline engine would be much greater than that 
of any other form of generating power by c<nnbustit)n. 'bhere is a great 
loss of heat from A^'lrious causes, among which can be cited the reduction 
of pressure through cooling the motor and the loss of heat through the 
exhaust valves when the burned gases arc expelled from the cylinder. 

The 1 OSS through the water jacket of the average internal-combustion 
automotive powcr])lant is over 50 per cent of the total fuel efficiency. This 
means that more than half of the heat units available for power are absorbed 
and dissipated by the cooling water. Another sixteen j)er cent is lost 
through the exhaust and less than 33% per cent of the heat units do use- 
ful work because there are other losses to be considered as well. The great 
loss of heat through the cooling .systems cannot be avoided, as some method 
must be jjrovided to keep the temperature of the engine within proper 
bounds. It is apparent that the rapid combustion and continued series of 
explosions would soon heat the metal portions of the engine to a red heat 
if some means were not taken to conduct much of this heat away. The 
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high temperature of the parts would burn the lubricating oil. even that of 
the best quality, and the piston and rings would expand to such a degree, 
especially when deprived of oil, that they would seize in the cylinder. This 
would score the walls, and the friction which ensued would bind the parts 
so tightly that the piston would stick, bearings would be burned out, the 
valves would warp, and the engine would soon become inoperative. 

Temperature of Engine Parts. — The best temperature to secure efficient 
operation is one on which considerable dilTerence of opinion exists among 
engineers. The fact that the efficiency of an engine is dependent upon the 
ratio of heat converted into useful work compared to that generated by the 
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Fig. 227. — Cylinder and Fin Temperature in an Air-Cooled Automobile Engine. All 
Measurements are in Degrees Fahrenheit, and Were Made at Wide Open Throttle 
with No Auxiliary Cooling at Speeds Ranging from 500 to 2,500 R.P.M. Temperatures 
Were Obtained by Thermo-Couples and Potentiometer System. Note that in Every 
Case the Hottest Point was Between the Sparkplug and the Exhaust Valve. 


explosion of the gas is an accepted fact. It is very important that the 
engine should not get too hot, and on the other hand it is equally vital that 
the cylinders be not robbed of too much heat. The object of cylinder cool- 
ing is to keep the temiicrature of the cylinder below the danger point, but 
at the same time to have it as high as possible to secure maximum power 
from the gas burned. The usual operating temperatures of a water- 
cooled automobile engine are shown at big. 226, and this can be taken as 
an approximation of the temperatures apt to exist in an airplane engine 
of conventional design as well when at ground level or not very high in 
the air. The newer very high compression airplane engines in which com- 
pressions of six or seven atmospheres are used, or about 125 pounds per 
square inch, will run considerably hotter than the temperatures indicated* 
Excessive back-pressure in exhaust-manifolds and mufflers is a fault 
to be found in many modern motor cars. Resultant overheating of engines, 
valves and pistons may cause serious trouble which can be avoided with a 
little study, according to C. P. Grimes, research engineer of the H. H. 
Franklin Mfg. Co. Mr. Grimes gave an extremely interesting talk before 
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the Indiana Section of the S. A. E., presenting in an informal way many 
j)ractical developments and conclusions leased on ex])eriments in the Frank- 
lin laboratories. Juigine-testing procedure has been placed on a scientific 
plane in the Franklin cxj)erimental sho])s. Hefore starting a test, the engine 
is torn down and insi)ected thoroughly to see that the dimensions and the 
tolerances conform with the drawings. After reassembling, the engine is 
run for a few days to overcome initial tightness and any excessive friction. 
C'ombustion-chambers are each checked for cubical contents by measuring 
the amount of oil that can be held in each. 'Fhe compression is checked 
with an O’Kill indicator. A neon-filled tube is so arranged in the ignition 
circuit that it jirojects a s])ot of light onto a jxdislied brass disc which 
rotates on the crankshaft and tlius the siiark-timing can be checked accu- 
rately and visibly. Mr. (irimes emphasized strongly the value of the Leeds 

Northru]) potentiometer in engine testing, saying that he could not do 
satisfactory work without it. As an indication of the extreme care taken 
to secure accurate results, Mr. Grimes cited that friction tests of the engine 
are taken frecpiently throughout the ])eriod t)f any run to be sure that wear 
or im])ro])er lubrication has not introduced an error that might lead to 
wrong conclusions. 

Air-Cooled Engine Temperatures. — In the develoinnent and refinement 
of air-cooled engines, the h'ranklin organization has made many measure- 
ments of air and engine temperatures, d'he temperatures ])re\ ailing in the 
flywheel fan design of engine are shown diagrammatically in Fig. 227 . 
Mr. (/rimes called attention to the fact that there is a considerable rise in 
temiierature of the air between the iioints where it enters the cylinder 
fins and where it leaves them. This temperature rise is from two to three 
times that effected when air jiasses through the average radiator of a 
water-cooled engine. 'This better ])erformancc is due to the use of an 
efficient exhaust-fan and housing as opjiosed to the customary blade fan 
blanketed behind a radi.ator and in fnmt of the cylinder block. Scientific 
design has reduced the ])ower consumption of the cooling fan U) 0.32 
horsepower at ten m.]) h. and 1.30 horsetiower at 30 m.ji.h. (In air-cooled 
aviation engines there is no ])ower loss due to fan or blower because the 
propeller slijistream is utilized in cooling the cylinders which project into 
the air stream.) 

hTforts to reduce engine tem])eratures to a minimum led the Franklin 
engineers to investigate the effect of exhaust back-jiressure. It was found 
that the dual tvjie of exhaust-manifold was of material advantage in reduc- 
ing back-])ressure, Imt even more effective means were developed. Each 
drop in back-])ressure effected an increase in torque and power. Engine 
temperatures wx're reduced materially. Mr. Grimes said that some cars 
are produced today with manifolds that cause a back-jjressure of from eight 
to fourteen inches of mercury. The present Franklin design reduces back- 
pressure to two inches of mercury, and maximum exhaust gas temperatures 
have dropped from 520 to 260 degrees Fahrenheit. Stoves for heating 
intake air must be increased in size with each reduction in back-pressure 
since the exhaust is running cooler. This matter is of interest at a time 
when aviation engineers are experimenting to provide effective manifolds 
and mufflers for aircraft engines. 
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Reducing Back-Pressure. — Properly designed exhaust rings or collect- 
ing manifolds are a material factor in the elimination of back-pressure as 
well as silencing the exhaust. Strange as it may seem, experiments made 
.some years ago served to indicate that the exhaust through a properly 
designed manifold might offer considerably less back-pressure than a direct 
exhaust from the i)f)rts to the air. In the Avriter’s opinion, the reason for 
this is that the gas stream flowing from the exhaust ports has a definite 



Fig. 228. — Installation of Aircraft Engine of Siemens Design on American Eagle Air- 
plane Fuselage Showing Method of Installing Exhaust Gas Collector Ring. 

area and of course, a ]»ressure three or four times that of the air. The 
resulting reaction can be understood by the somewhat crude analogy of 
slapping water with a board quickly and feeling the resistance as compared 
with immersing the board more gradually. When exhaust gas issues 
through a manifold or even a .series of i)roperly designed stacks it issues 
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to the air at less pressure and greater volume and consequently meets 
with less resistance. 

The exhaust ring- provided as standard equipment on Ryan-Siemens en- 
gines, distributed by the Ryan Aeronautical Corp., San Diego, Calif., is in 
front of the cylinders as shown at Fig- 228 fairing into the coAvling on the 
plane and providing the proper streamlining in front of the cylinders to give 
even cooling. It consists of an annular ring with vents connected to the 
exhaust ports of the cylinders. The gases leav’^e at the bottom of the annular 
ring through pipe carried below the engine. This is surrounded by a hot-air 
stove with a screened opening, which is the carburetor intake, facing for- 
ward giving a slight amount of supercharging effect. There is an adjust- 
ment above the stove to allow a regulation for the amount of air being 
drawn in by the carburetor. The construction of the manifold when 
removed from the engine is clearly shown at hig. 22^>. 



Fig. 229. — Drawing of Complete Exhaust Manifold System of 100 Horsepower Seven- 
Cylinder Siemens Engines. Note the Heater Stove and the Connection to the Car- 
buretor Fitted with a Cold Air Bypass. 

The system is said to reduce the noise and because of its arrangement 
reduces the fire hazard. It is made up of thin sheet iron with the annular 
ring in two halves stamped out with the seams welded together. The 
individual exhaust pipes are welded to the ring and a slip joint is provided 
to allow for expansion and contraction. The complete system, with pre- 
heaters, weighs thirteen pounds, sixteen pounds, and twenty pounds for 
the five-, seven-, and nine-cylinder engines respectively, and offers very lit- 
tle back-pressure, besides giving the important advantage of preheating the 
air entering the carburetor by combining an air stove with the exhaust gas 
discharge pipe. 
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Elimination of noise in airplanes seems to he a general tendency in 
latest design. The inconveniences of the roar of the powerplant are 
apparent and it is natural that one^s attention should be directed to the 
principal source of noise — the exhaust. Of course, the sounds given off by 
the propeller, as well as that of the engine itself, are considerable factors, 
but it would be useless to attempt to eliminate these until the exhaust of 
the engine has been quieted. Considerable effort, both in this country and 
abroad, has been directed to the silencing of engine exhaust noises. Abroad, 
mufflers are more common than in the United States where long exhaust 
pipes or exhaust manifolds with “silencing” ends are increasing in use. 
This subject was considered in detail by Mr. Richard M. Mock, writing in 
Aviation, and excerps which follow are taken from that source. 

The loss of engine power, and also the tendency to burn valves when 
operating in hot climates, through increased back pressure in the exhaust 
muffler has been one of the “bugbears” of the engineer. However, it has 
been demonstrated that, with proper design, power loss may be decreased 
to a minimum, or, in some cases, the engine power increased. In addition, 
an exhaust silencer, of good design, has the advantage of eliminating the 
flames of the burning gases from the view of the pilot for night flying. 
Objections have been raised because of the increased weight and added 
air resistance, but with present day refinements in airplane design these 
objections have been reduced to the point where they are overshadowed by 
the advantages in the reduction in sound. 

The standard aircraft engine, on most production planes, has an exhaust 
manifold which shows little effort to silence the exhaust. The most com- 
mon type of manifold, on radial engines, is a ring for collecting the exhaust 
gases and allowing these to escape through vents at the bottom. The 
engine with the cylinders in line usually has a conimc)n collector manifold 
mounted on each bank of cylinders, with an opening at one end. On some 
designs there are short slacks on each cylinder or a group of cylinder's. 
Each type of exhaust produces a different type of noise, and from casual 
observation it does not apjiear that any consideration of the elimination 
of noise has entered into most manifold designs. Most American engine 
manufacturers do not sujiply exhaust manifolds but leave their construction 
to the airplane manufacturer. An excei)tion to this should be noted in 
case of the Wright J6 series which have a well designed exhaust ring 
incorporated on each engine. 

It appears that the ultimate muffler wdll be of the Venturi type or long 
exhaust pipe type fitted with special ends. (These seem to be the only 
types which silence the engines sufficiently to warrant their use.) The 
resistance of the long exhaust pipe is slight when cf)mpared wdth that of the 
Venturi. It is true that the Venturi type can increase the speed of the 
engine but this j)ow'cr is ab.sorbed from the airstream and therefore 
whether or not it does increase the overall efficiency of the installation is 
questionable. The decrease in pressure in the exhaust manifold increases 
the rate of exit of the exhau.st gases appreciably. 

Noises can be eliminated from an engine exhaust by slowly reducing 
the velocity of the burned gases. This may be accomplished by three 
methods : — regular expansion, change of direction, or surface friction. 
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Most exhaust silencers cmj^loy a combination of two or three of these. 
The simplest type of silencer is the long* exhaust^ pipe, common on some 
Fokker planes. The exhaust manifold is connected to a flexible tube sus- 
pended longitudinally below the fuselage extending back to a point under 
the cabin. The gases exi)end gradually as they approach the end of the 
tube and their vehjcity is decreased by the friction of the Avails of the tube. 
This method causes only a slight back pressure and the noise can be 
directed away frcun the cabin. The usual tyi)e of cock])it heater reduces 
the noise slightly by this method as it requires a somewhat longer exhaust 
jiqie than is normally re(|uired. 

The method of changing the direction of the gases and thus reducing 
their velocity, such as by the use of baffle plates as tin automobile mufflers, 
causes too great a reduction in power to warrant its use on aircraft engines. 
In addition, the installation is usually (|uite heavy. Another method of 
changing the direction of the gases and thus slowly (lissii)ate their energy 
IS that of the exhaust manifold Avith the so-called “silencing” ends. The 
end of the exhaust jnpe is either coini)letely sealed or ])artly closed, while 
the wall is perforated with small holes having an aggregate opening more 
than suflicient to exceed the area of the pipe interior. 

The general tendency in the installation of exhaust systems is to have 
an exhaust below the fuselage. This is due to the increasing use of cabin 
heaters and the desire to kee]) the exhaust flames out of view and to carry 
the exhaust noises as far from the cabin as ])ossil)le A muffling end on 
this pijie w(»uld decrease the noise to a minimum and eliminate the flame. 

The muffler installed in the J.oening commercial amphibian is of the 
X'enturi tyjie combined with the whirl tvjie A single muffler is used, 
connected to the top of the exhaust ring behind the cylinders of the Wasp 
engine One is used for all the ca linders. The installation Avcighs 95 
])ounds comjilete Avith exhaust manifolding. It should be noted that the 
mulfler is some distance from the engine, above the u])per Aving, and is 
connected by a large jiqie. The exhaust enters by small holes and the 
shape of the \"enturi has been sim])liried d'he exhaust manifold, instead of 
being connected to the expansion chamber concentrically, is connected on 
one side so that the gases enter tangently and swdrl in the expansion 
chamber. A baffle in the ex])ansion chamber also tends to reduce their 
velocity. On the ground, Avith the muffler in the sliiistream, it increased 
the Sjieed of the Pratt N Whitney 4(K) liorsepower Wasp engine from 1,630 
to 1,660 r.]).m. The conslruction and installation of this muffling device 
is clearly shown at hhg. JJO A. 

Bristol Jupiter Exhaust System. — For the assistance of aircraft con- 
structors it is the policy of the Rristol (‘ompany to develo]), test and 
standardize for each type of engine a suitable exhaust system, to act as an 
exhaust collector, flame damjier and silencer. The t \ jie evolved for the 
geared Jupiter engines incorj^orates .several novel features, the utility and 
etTectiveness of Avhich have been ]>roved by extended bench and flight tests, 
d'he deflector ring incorjiorated serA^es the dual pur[)oses of iircventing heat 
ladiation from the exhaust ring to the gear case, and also preventing hot 
spots and stagnant areas, by deflecting a steady (Ioav of cooling air around 
the rear of the ring. Special spherical assembly joints and sliding expan- 
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Fig. 229B.— Diagrams Showing Application of Bristol- Jupiter Exhaust System. A — Showing Cowling used when Engine is Installed 
in Fuselage. B — View of Engine Removed from Fuselage Showing Connections to Exhaust Ring. 
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sion joints are provided to ensure easy accessibility with interchangeability, 
and freedom from expansion and contraction stresses under running condi- 
tions. The ring is completely supported from special lugs on the engine 
gear case, and attachments are provided to allow of it being used as a front 
support of the cowling. This complete system has been fully tested and the 
detail design and dimensions are such that back pressure and consequent 
drop in power is negligi])le, being approximately one per cent. The rings 
are finished with the Eescolized process, making them proof against cor- 
rosion, with the result that the life of the rings can be considered as equal 
to that of the engine. 



Fig. 229C. — Diagram of Jupiter Exhaust System. 

There are two methods of joining the exhaust ports, of which, there are 
two per cylinder to the exhaust ring. The one shown at A Fig. 229 A 
“Siameses” the two exhaust pipes to one member fastened to the ring, the 
other method is to use individual pipes to the ring, as shown at R Fig. 229 
A. 'Phe general features of installation are clearly shown in the drawing 
at Fig. 229 C which is self-explanatory. 

Air-Cooled Engine Development. — Older types of air-cooled engine 
suffered somewhat in comparison with water-cooled engines in economy, 
as cylinder designs were so faulty as to require over-rich mixtures to pre- 
vent detonation and preignition in high-jiowered engines. In the Model 
J5 engine and in the Pratt Whitney Wasp engine, the cylinder design 
has been greatly improved so that air-cooled engines are now running at 
very much better economies than their comiieting water-cooled engines. 
Not only that, but they have proved themselves capable of running super- 
charged at sea level to brake mean effective pressures which water-cooled 
engines have not been able to withstand, and they can also be supercharged 
at altitude without any added complications. Air-cooled-engine design 
is now advanced to the point where cylinders are superior in cooling char- 
actertistics to water-cooled cylinders. In consideration of the design of 
aircraft engines engineers started out basically with the thought that, 
in an airplane, we start off with a definite quantity of heat in the fuel-tank, 
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which, at the end of a flight, has been dissipated. That which went into 
useful work through the propeller was dissipated to the atmosphere di- 
rectly. That which was lost through the exhaust-slacks as heat rejected 
because of the cycle employed is likewise dissipaterl fhrectly to the atmos- 
phere. That which was transferretl thnnigh the cylinders and pistons was 
also dissi])ated to the atmosi)here, directly in the air-cooled engine and in- 
directly in the water-cooled engine. 



Fig. 230. — Diagram Showing Installation of the Pratt & Whitney “Wasp” Engine 
in Curtiss Falcon Airplane. Note Method of Cowling Engine and Exposure of Flanged 
Cylinders to Propeller Slipstream to Secure Air Cooling. 

Air-Cooling Efficiency. — 4die tiroportioii of the heat rejected through the 
exhaust and through the cylinder-walls and ])istous can be varied within 
narrow limits, ]^'uudamentall 3 ^ the design of an aircraft engine is a matter 
of heat-flow. Our inability to get rid of this heat easily has resulted in the 
development of special materials for valves, jiistoiis, jnstou-rings, cylinder- 
heads, valve-seats, valve-guides, valve-springs, and all the other parts of 
the engine. It was felt that if engineers could once solve the problem of 
heat-flow and get this rejected heat out to the atmosjihere properly we 
would simplify the resulting mechanical problems greatly. Designers 
therefore took very great pains in the design of air-cooled cylinders, making 
provison for every possible means of cooling as the writer will discuss 
more in detail later. We began to regulate the oil-su]>ply to the ])istons 
and to design these jjistons to permit a ready transfer of heat to the lubri- 
cating-oil below the i)oint where an oil-cooler would be required. Care 
was taken not to carry this beyond that point. The final result was very 
satisfactory. In the new air-cooled-cylinder design the cooling is so suc- 
cessful that the problems of overheated valves, burned pistons, stuck rings, 
and burned cylinder-heads have been simplified greatly. This is one of 
the outstanding achievements of air-cooled engine development because 
it not only permits high power-out])ut per cubic inch of disi)lacement but 
also simplifies to a great degree the mechanical problems. 

Radial Cylinder Placing Ideal for Air Cooling. — Aircraft engines es- 
pecially, present important inducements for air cooling, in conjunction with 
a fixed radial or rotary type of engine. In such designs the cylinders are 
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each exposed to substantially the same amount of air-flow as shown at 
230 and the air velocities in the propeller slipstream attain very high 
values. Furthermore, the load on the engine decreases with a decrease in 
.s})ecd, so that it is possible to operate aircraft air-cot)led radial or rotary 
engines at mean eflective pressure as high as can be done with water- 
cooled engines. There is no doubt, therefore, that air cooling of aircraft 
(Migines of the radial or even the in-line or Vee ty])cs will continue to find 
favor with designers (T such engines. 


Propeller hub 



Air scoop 


Fig. 231. — Wright “Vee” 1456 Air-Cooled Engine is of the Inverted Type and has 
Twelve Air-Cooled Cylinders. Note Use of Cowling to Direct Air Blast from^ the 
Propeller to the Space between the Cylinders and Against the Heated Exhaust Pipes. 


It is stated that a representatix e medium-size six-cylindcr automobile 
engine is provided w’ith a radiator, the w'etted surface of which totals some- 
thing like 8,000 scjuare inches ; that is, the air drawn through the radiator 
comes in contact wdth that much surface wdiich is available for transferring 
the heat from the water It) the air. If this engine was matle w'ithout any 
Avater jackets and cylinders left plain the external area of all the cylinders 
w^ould total something like 400 s(piare inches. In other wf)rds, the air 
would have to take away tw'^enty times more heat from a given area of 
metal. In air-cooled engines it is therefore necessary to increase the effec- 
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tive cooling^ area of the cylinder walls g^reatly. This is done as a rule by 
forming a large number of cooling fins or flanges integral with the cylin- 
der as shown clearly in Fig. 224 and using material for the cylinder head 
that is a very good conductor of heat and that is light, such as aluminum 
alloy. 

In the air-cool cd field we have not yet reached the ultimate type, but 
have at least put cylinder cooling and valve troubles behind us, and are 
now attacking the ])roblems of master rod and articulated rod construc- 
tion that are involved and that must be considered in the tendency toward 
higher speeds of revolution. The air-cooled piston is subjected to consid- 
erably higher teint)eraturcs than the t>iston of the water-cooled engine and. 
on account of the motion of the master rod, much greater angularity pre- 
vails in the connecting rods of a nine-cylinder engine, numbers four, five, 
six, seven. This angularit}^ causes greater side j)ressure on these pistons 
and the master rod piston also is subjected t() special side ])ressure, due to 
the action of the other cylinders u])on the rod. All these conditions must 
be met by a balanced design, winch will maintain the outside diameter 
within as small limits as ])ossible and yet provide satisfactory conditions 
for the operation of the parts just mentioned. The big end of the master 
rod must be given sufficient stiffness to permit of higher rotative speeds 
than are used at present. 

Vee Type Air-Cooled Engines. — ^The Vee type air-cooled engine as 
shown at Fig. 231 on the other hand, now that its cylinder and valve prob- 
lems are solved, can follow the general lines of water-cooled technique 
and will, authorities believe, during the next few years become a very pop- 
ular type wherever overall length is not the deciding factor. 

One of the most interesting developments of recent years is the air- 
cooled Liberty, referred to earlier in this paper, and developed by Messrs. 
Jones and Heron. This is a most satisfactory powerplant, developing 
420 horsepower at 1,800 r.p.m., but necessarily somewhat heavier than 
would be the case if it were a completely new' design and not an adaption, 
but nevertheless 200 pounds lighter than the water-cooled Liberty with 
radiator and \vater. As 10,000 new Liberty engines are still in storage, 
and as the water jackets arc beginning to corrode and become unreliable, 
the importance of this development from a commercial and economic view- 
point, as well as for its military value, is quite evident. In order to obtain 
sufficient space between the cylinders for proper air cooling, it was found 
necessary to reduce the cylinder bore to 4.625 inches instead of five inches 
as formerly, and to get the power by higher mean effective pressure and 
higher revolutions. With the water-cooled Liberty 1,700 r.p.m. was the 
highest speed at which the engine could run satisfactorily, but with the 
lighter reciprocating parts and smaller piston areas of the air-cooled en- 
gine, speeds of 1,800 r.p.m. are satisfactorily maintained. Barring a few 
minor changes, the rest of the engine, except the cylinders, valve gear, 
pistons and induction system, remains the same. 

The cooling is obtained by means of a scoop, as in some of the early 
English and French air-cooled Vee type engines, which provides easy 
means of shuttering in cold weather. The distribution of cooling air to the 
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various cylinders is much less troublesome than was anticipated, no baffles 
or deflectors being necessary. The enclosed valve gear will be noted in all 
these engines, due to the belief that the operating parts should be properly 
lubricated and the valve springs protected from spray when used in sea- 
plane installations. Failure of exhaust valve springs has often resulted 
from the sudden chilling due to spray from the floats or propeller. Another 
important reason for the enclosed valve gear is the ease with which an 
enclosed valve gear lends itself to compensation, a very important item if 
durability is a consideration. Wind tunnel experiments have shown that 
the gear on the top of an air-cooled cylinder offers considerable resistance 
and the gain in head resistance by enclosing these parts in streamlined 
boxes is by no means negligible. 

With the Vee type, it is necessary to provide cowling to direct the 
air-flow to the cylinders; it is not necessary to use a blower for this pur- 
pose though the early Renault air-cooled engine previously described used 
a blower for the air blast. Engines of this type are not apt to be lighter 
per horsepower than the radial type even though counterweights are 
eliminated, 'fhe higher cratikshafl-speed possible by the elimination of 
the master rod, and therefore the higher power, is counteracted by the 
added weight of the long crankcase and shaft recpiired by the cylinder 
spacing. Because of the addition of cowling as well as the increased 
number of cylinders, the Vee type is not so accessible nor so readily dis- 
mantled as are radial engines, which are inherently simple from a main- 
tenance standpoint. Heretofore, the drag of the cylinders was supposed 
to have been considerably greater than that of the radiator usually required 
for a water-cooled engine. This assumption has been disproved, as similar 
airplanes equipped with both air- and water-cooled engines have shown a 
considerable increase in speed in favor of the air-cooled type, as has pre- 
viously been brought out. This increase is particularly noticeable at high 
altitudes when the ordinary radiator is shuttered. High speed is possible 
with the radial type of engine, as shown by the Gourdon airplane, which 
is reported to have reached a maximum speed of 224 m.p.h. with a 450 
horsej)ower radial engine. 

Limitations to Air Cooling Possible. — Engine-speed, some authorities 
claim, is the one factor that may give the water-cooled engine a chance 
to survive in aeronautics. Obviously an engine of given size, if run twice 
as fast and at the same mean effective pressure, will give nearly twice the 
power. Possibly the limiting mechanical features ma}'' not differ greatly 
iietween the Pvo types, although when five to nine cylinders are working 
on one crankpin the limiting speed seemingly is bound to be lower than 
when two cylinders are working on one crankpin. However, granting the 
contention that this problem can be solved and that the air-cooled and 
water-cooled engines will be equal in this respect, the question of cooling 
remains. Can the air-cooled engine be cooled indefinitely as the speed 
increases? The cooling required on a given cylinder is a function of horse- 
power per unit of heat-dissipation area, and the direct air-cooled engine has 
a definitely limited dissipation area. 

The diagram at Fig. 232 illustrates the fact that the useful speed of 
the air-cooled engine tested seems to have a definite limit and that this is 
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the speed of rotation, or about 1,900 r.p.m., where the mean effective pres- 
sure drops rapidly with a corresponding^ rise in fuel consumption. These 
curves, which were ])l()tted as a result of a test with an enp^ine having a 
cylinder displacement that gave a power output per cylinder of between 25 
and 28 horsepower do not represent the last word, by any means and recent 
improvements in air-cooled engine designs show that the critical speed at 
which the drop occurs can he materially increased, ft should be borne 
in mind that any engine cylinder, air- or water-cooled, will have a critical 
speed and this depends on (»ther factors of design besides cooling, though 
heat dissi])ation is one of the most important considerations. 



Fig. 232. — Performance Curves of an Air-Cooled Cylinder. These Curves Demonstrate 
that the Useful Speed of Such a Cylinder has a Definite Limit. This is the Speed 
Above which the Mean Effective Pressure Drops Rapidly with a Corresponding Rise 

in Fuel Consumption. 


High Engine Speeds Favor Water Cooling. — The discussion on high 
crank-speed goes on continuously. The rise of the air-cooled engine forced 
the water-cooled engine to high crank-s]>eeds so that it could compete, 
but, we must remember that the permissible crank-speed is a function also 
of the airplane design and air screw efficiency. J. G. Vincent said in a 
paper that we could count on about ten r.p.m. per m.p.h., perhaps, for the 
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l)cst air screw, efficiency and fuel economy. That being the case, in a 
125-ni.p.h. airplane, 1,200 r.p.m. is probably the best propeller-speed. Yet 
for low weight per horsepower engineers are turning these engines at 
2.000 r.p.m. The solution advanced by some is to gear the propeller down. 
That idea was brought out in Navy PN9 and PNIO airplanes in which, 
with the reduction gearing installed in Packard engines that are turning 
2.500 r.j).m. in level flight, the planes are able to get off the water with 
tremendously heavy loads because of the high propeller-thrust for take-off 
and to get high ])ro])eller efficiency for long-range flights. The secret of 
the success of the PN9 was two-to-one reduction gearing. 

When engineers undertake these different designs, however, they are 
more or less uncertain. Does the weight of the i)ropeller and 'reduction 
gearing counter-balance the imjwoveinent in thrust? No definite figures 
are available to work from except that we have certain examples of im- 
])roved })crf()rmance with the use of reduction gearing. For that reason, 
when Pratt and Whilney engineers started to build the Hornet, they incor- 
porated a tw^o-to-one reduction gear but realized that the gear was useless 
unless conditions permitted turning the engine up to high speed. Again, 
the (picstion arises whether the ratio should be two to one or five to three 
or some other. Small engines have used as high as three to one reduction 
ratio 

Designers thought they were doing rather well when they turned the 
water-cooled engines at 2,100 r.p.m. Then they increased the speed to 
2,500, and now it is 2,S00 r.]) m. One of the Packard engines developed 
500 horsepow^er at 2,100 r.]).m,, passed a 50-hour test, with wide-open 
throttle, with only two sto])s, develojiing 600 h()rse])ow’cr at 2,500 r.p.m., 
and the Packard racing engine recently showed 700 horsepower at 2,800 
r.p.m. Engineers felt the same w'ay about the radial engines. Several 
years ago it was believed that the model J was limited to 1,800 r.p.m., but 
now they are turning it up at 2,100 and 2,200 r.p.m. and diving the engine 
at 2,500 r.p.m. The engine-speed will be in relation to the level-flight 
propeller-speed. In the case of the Wright Whirhvind engine which turns 
at 1,900 r.]).m. in level flight; in a dive the highest speed recorded was 
about 2,4(X^ r p.m. in a straight-down dive for a good many thousand feet. 

Also wdth regard to the slowa^r revolutions of the radial engines, the 
reader should remember that the propellers will turn at slower and more 
efficient sjiecd because they will sw'eep a larger area. More than that, the 
diameter of the engine w-ith the larger propeller is of less retarding effect 
because the central ]\art of the slow-s])eed pro])eller is not efficient and 
might as well be cowled-out. With the larger propeller and the slower 
speeds, the problem of the greater diameter of the radial engine is solved 
and some engineers claim that the gain from the propeller on direct drive 
will more than make u]) for the greater engine-s])eed of the water-cooled 
engine with the addition of gears to secure jiropeller speeds that will be 
efficient. 

In the question of pow’er])lant economy, we must consider also the 
propeller efficiency. It is well known that propeller design is largely 
dictated by the speed of advance of the aircraft. In airplanes making a high 
speed of 125 ni.p.h., the propeller speed should not be greatly in excess of 
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1,250 r.p.m. without loss in economy. If now we want to employ the high 
powers resulting from high crankshaft-speeds, we must use reduction- 
gears. This was the basic idea that dictated the engine installation of the 
water-cooled West Coast-Hawaiian PN9’s. With Packard lA-1,500 en- 
gines turning between 2,200 and 2,400 r.p.m. in level flight, we attained 
very high propeller-efficiency Avbich resulted in increased range. At the 
same time high thrust on take-off was obtained which permitted us to get 
off with a very large i)crccntage of useful to full load. The final result 
was the world’s seai)lane endurance-record of 28 hours 35 minutes. In 
other words, we arc thinking n()w in terms of “powerplant weight i)cr thrust 
horsepower-hour.” In fast airplanes it is permissil)le, of course, to turn 



Fig. 233. — Diagram Showing How a Seven-Cylinder Radial Airplane Engine May be 
Water-Cooled, System Shown is that of Salmson Powerplant. 

the engines at high speed without the use of gearing. Our ])ursuit airplanes 
are now being so operated, utilizing crankshaft-speeds as high as 2,250 
r.p.m. successfully. Now, in a sleep dive al full throttle, the engine turns 
up to very high crankshaft-speeds. Our pursuit engines are perfectly 
capable of withstanding these high speeds which may be as high as 3,500 
r.p.m. during a steep dive. 

Cooling Systems Generally Applied. — There are two general systems 
of engine cooling in common use, that in which water is heated by the 
absorption of heat from the engine and then cooled by air, and the other 
method in which the air is directed onto the cylinder and absorbs the heat 
directly instead of through the medium of water. When the liquid is 
employed in cooling it is circulated through jackets which surround the 
cylinder casting and the water may be ke])t in motion by two methods 
The one generally favored is to use a positive circulating pump of some 
form which is driven by the engine to keep the water in motion. The other 
system seldom used in aviation engines is to utilize a natural principle 
that heated water is lighter than cold liquid and that it will tend to rise 
to the top of the cylinder when it becomes heated to the proper tempera- 
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ture and cooled water takes its place at the bottom of the water jacket. 
Air-cooling methods may be by radiation or convection. In the former case 
the effective outer surface of the cylinder is increased by the addition of 
flanges machined or cast thereon, and the air is depended on to rise from 
the cylinder as heated and be replaced by cooler air. This, of course, is 
found only on stationary engines. When a positive air draught is directed 
against the cylinder by means of the propeller slipstream in an airplane 
(»r the cylinders revolve around a stationary crankshaft as in the Gnome 



Fig. 234. — How Water-Cooling System of Early Airplane Engine is Installed in 
Fuselage, Following the Then-Current Automobile Practice. Radiator is Mounted 
in Front of the Engine and Directly Back of Propeller. 

construction, cooling is by convection and radiation l)oth. Sf)metimes the 
air draught may be directed against the cylinder-walls by some form of 
jacket which confines it to the heated portions of the cylinder as shown at 
Fig. 231, where a cowling confines and directs a large portion of the slip- 
stream around the flanged cylinders and heads. 

Cooling by Positive Water Circulation. — A typical water-cooling sys- 
tem in which a pump is depended upon to promote circulation of the cool- 
ing liquid is shown at Figs. 233 and 234. The radiator is carried at the 
front end of the fuselage in some cases, and serves as a combined water 
tank and cooler, but in other designs it is carried at the side of the engine, 
as in Fig. 235, or attached to the central portion of the aerofoil or winged 
structure or placed below the engine in the fuselage. In racing planes, 
the radiator may form part of the wing covering. Radiators are composed 
of an upper and lower portion joined together by a series of pipes which 
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may be round and pnnided with a series of fins to radiate the heat, or 
which may be flat in order to have the water pass through in thin sheets 
and cool it more easily. Cellular or honeycomb ct)olcrs are composed of 
a large number of bent or zig-zag tubes which will expose a large area of 
surface to the cooling influence of the air draught forced through the 
radiator either by the fcjrward movement of the airplane or by some typo 
of fan in automobiles and the propeller slipstream in aircraft. The celhi 
lar and flat lube types have almost entirely displaced the flange tulu 
radiators which v\ ere formerly ])oi>ular because they cool the water more 
effectively, and may be made lighter than the tubular radiator could ])c 
for engines of the same capacity, a very im])orlant ad\aiitagc‘ in airplane'^ 



Fig. 235. — One of the Earliest Attempts to Reduce Resistance of Front Radiator. 
Narrow Finned Tube Radiator Installed at the Side of Early Hall-Scott Airplane 
Powerplant, Mounted in a Standard Fuselage. 


In the simplest systems water is drawn from the lowxr header of the 
radiator by the jiuinp and is forced through a manifold to the low er por- 
tion of the water jackets of the cylinder, it becomes heated as it passes 
around the cylinder walls and combustion-chambers and the hot water 
])asse5 out of the to]) of the Avatcr jacket to the upper portion of the radia- 
tor. liere it is divided in thin streams and directed against comjiaratively 
cool metal Avhich abstracts the heat from the whaler. As it becomes cooler 
it falls to the bottom of the radiator because its weight increases as the 
temperature becomes low'er. liy the time it reaches the lower tank of the 
radiator it has been cooled sufliciently so that it may be again passed 
around the cylinders of the imUor. 

The popular form of circulating pump is known as the “centrifugal 
type” because a rotary impeller of paddle-wheel form throws water which 
it receives at a central point tow^ard the outside and thus causes it to 
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maintain a definite rate of circulation. Such a pump is clearly shown in 
section at Figf. 220 which also shows the method of drivint^ it. The pump 
is always a separate appliance attached to the engine and driven by posi- 
tive gearing or direct-shaft connection. The centrifugal pump is not as 
positive as the gear form, and some manufacturers prefer the latter because 
of the positive pumping features especially in oiling systems. They are 
very simple in form, consisting of a suitable cast body in which a pair of 
spur pinions having large teeth are carried. One of these gears is driven 
l)y suitable means, and as it turns the other member they maintain a flow 
of water around the pump body. Gear pumps of adequate capacity for 



Fig. 236. — Water-Cooled System Showing Simple Piping When Block Castings are 
Used for Cylinders, Radiator Mounted in Front of the Engine. 


cooling aviation engines would be heavier than a centrifugal pump .so the 
latter are almost universally used for circulating cooling water though 
gear pumps are preferred for oil circulation. The pump should always 
be installed in series with the Avater i)ii)e which conveys the cool liquid 
from the lower comiiartmeiit of the radiator to the coolest iiortion of the 
water jacket. 

Water Circulation by Natural System. — Some automotive engineers 
contend that the rajiid water circulation obtained by using a i)ump may cool 
the cylinders too much, and that the temperature of the engine may be 
reduced so much that the cfhciency will be lessened. For this reason there 
was a tendency to use the natural method of waljcr circulation where the 
cooling li{iuid is supplied to the cylinder jackets just below the boiling 
point, and the water issues from the jacket at the top of the cylinder after 
it has absorbed sufflcicnt heat to raise it just about to the boiling point. 

As the water becomes heated by contact with the hot cylinder and 
combustion-chamber walls it rises to the toj) of the water jacket, flows to 
the cooler, wdiere enough of the heat is absorbed to cause it to become 
sensibly greater in weight. As the water becomes cooler, it falls to the 
bottom of the radiator and it is again supjilied to the water jacket. The 
circulation is entirely automatic and continues as long as there is a dif- 
ference in temperature between the liquid in the water spaces of the engine 
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and that in the cooler. The circulation becomes brisker as the engine 
becomes hotter and thus the temperature of the cylinders is kept more 
nearly to a fixed point. With the thermosyphon system the cooling liquid 
is nearly always at its boiling point, whereas if the circulation is main 
tained by a pump the engine will become cooler at high speed and will 
heat up more at low speed. 

With the thermosyphon, or natural system of cooling, more water must 
be carried than with the pump-maintained circulation methods. The water 
spaces around the cylinders should be larger, the inlet and discharge water 
manifolds should have greater capacity, and be free from sharp corners 
which might irn])edc the flow. 'Phe radiator must also carry more water 



Fig. 237. — Diagrams Showing the Mounting of the Radiator Below the Engine and 
the Use of a Supplementary Supply Tank Placed Above the Motor Cylinders. 


than the form used in connection with the pump because of the brisker 
pump circulation which maintains the engine temperature at a lower point. 
Consideration of the above will show why the pump system is almost 
universally used in connection with airplane pow^rplant cooling. It is 
also more popular in automobile applications and few modern cars are now 
cooled by the natural system. 

Radiator Location. — V^arious locations of the water cooling radiators 
have been proposed. The method of piping the twelve-cylinder Vee en- 
gine of Hispano-Suiza design shown at Fig. 236 indicates that the use of 
a frontal radiator permits of the most simple and direct piping. When a 
cooling radiator is installed below the engine, as shown at Fig. 237, more 
piping is necessary because a feed tank must be carried above the water 
jackets to insure a gravity head to the water pump. The same system, 
modified in that the radiators are placed below the engine but at the side 
of the fuselage is shown at Fig. 2.38. The auxiliary tank in this system 
is not in series with the radiator as indicated in the piping arrangement 
shown at Fig. 237 but is connected in parallel or a shunt connection with 
the outlet pipes from the jackets. When used in this manner, the auxil- 
iary tank acts as a steam condenser. 
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Fig. 238. — Installation Diagram Prepared by Hispano-Suiza Engineers, Showing Water-Cooling System in which Radiator is Mounted 
Below and a Vapor Collecting and Condensing Tank is Mounted Above the Engine. This S)rstem Permits of Running the Engine at 
Higher Temperatures than Possible with the Simpler System Because Arrangements are Made to Trap and Condense the Steam. 
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Regulating the water tem])erature may be done in a number of ways, 
depending on the radiator installation. When the radiator is mounted 
ahead of the engine, as in Fig. 239, the water-flow may be controlled by a 
manually controlled or thermostatically actuated valve introduced in the 
water outlet pipe as at A or the air-flow through the radiator interstices 
may be regulated by shutters as at H. When the radiator is placed below 
the engine and a s]>ecial auxdiary feed tank is mounted above the motor we 
have the conditions shown diagrammalically at Fig. 240. In one series 
of installations the feed tank is in front, in the other it is in back of the 



Shut-Off Valve in Warm Water Outlet Pipe. B. — Shutters Mounted in Front of the 

Radiator. 

motor, otherwise the conditions are the .same. At A, the shut-off valve is 
used in the pipe line running from top of water jacket to auxiliary feed 
tank. At lb the entire radiator nia}' be raised into the fuselage or low-' 
ered at will. As it is raised, it is shielded from the air stream and the 
amount of exposed area can be projiortioned to the amount of cooling effect 
desired. This system involves trouble and mechanical complication. The 
use of shutters, as shown at C makes possible manual or automatic control 
with a small amount of mechanism and is generally used. The use of 
shutters in a modern jiursuit plane is shown at Fig. 241. 

Resistance of Radiators. — The head resistance of the radiator can be 
assumed, for usual pur])oses, proiiortional to the scjuare of the flying speed 
and to the density of the air. For unobstructed positions it may be repre- 
sented by the equation 

R = b p V“ where 

R -- the head resistance in pounds per square foot, or kilograms 
per square meter, of frontal area 

V = the air])lane .speed in miles ])er hour, or in meters per second 
p — the air density in j)ounds per cubic fool, or grams per cubic 
centimeter 

. b = a constant for each type of radiator. 

The value of b ranges between very wide limits. If the English units are 
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used, for cellular radiators with straig’ht-sided air tubes, it ranges from 
0.0009 for cores with very large free area to 0.0023 h)r types with very small 
Tree area: for fin-and-tnbe radiatf)rs, unless very o])en, it exeecds 0.0020; 
and for irregular types with turbulence vanes it may run as high as 0.0026. 
The corresponding values for the metric units are resi)ectivcly 1.4, 3.5, 3.1 
and 4.0.^ 

When the radiator is placed in the nose of the fuselage as in Fig. 234 
the head resistance chargeable to the radiator, meaning the difTerence be- 
tween the head resistance of the complete air])lane and the resistance that 
it might have had if it could have been designed without a radiator, is in 
general very large and, for a given flying speed, the head resistance charge' 
able to the radiator increases with increase in air-flow. It is considerably 
greater for a radiator i)laced in the nose of the fuselage than when the 
nose of the fuselage is streamlined and a radiator of equivalent cooling 
capacity is jilaced in an unobstructed position as in Fig. 241. A radiator 
placed in the wing increases, in general, the resistance, or drag, of the wing, 
hut the increase is not large and there may even be a decrease at certain 
angles of attack. The radiator, unless shuttered, wall inevitably decrease 
the lifting power of the wing because no vacuum lifting effect is present 
above that section of the wing where the radiator is installed and very little 
positive lift is obtained because of air-flow' through the radiator. This does 
not apply to those forms where the radiator forms part of the wing skin 
or covering but only to radiators having open instcrstices for air-flow. 

If the radiator is placed in the slijistrcam, the head resistance chargeable 
to it is probably apjiroximately equal to wdiat it would be if the propeller 
could be removed and the air])lane driven by some other means at such a 
s]jeed as wajuld give the same sjieed of air relative to the radiator. If this is 
true, the assunqition that the s])eed of the slipstream relative to the radia- 
tor is from twenty to 25 per cent greater than the flying sjieed w^ould apply 
to head resistance as well as it does to air-flowx Since head resistance varies 
as the sfjuare of the speed, an increase of twenty per cent in speed results 
in an increase of 44 per cent in resistance. The effect of the swirl of the 
slqistreain is similar to that of yawing the radiator, which is to increase the 
head resistance for unobstructed positions and for j^ositions that waiiild 
be unobstructed but ffir the projieller. For jiositions that would be ob- 
structed wdthoiit the propeller, as in the nose of the fuselage, the effect of 
the swirl of the slipstream is to make the air-flow somewhat less than it 
would be if there w^ere no sw irl and, since for such ])osit:ons the head re- 
sistance chargeable to the radiator increases with increased air-flow, the 
effect of the swdrl probably compensates to a slight extent for the effect of 
the increased speed of air due to the propeller. 

In the modern designs, when radiators are installed in front of the 
engine as in the Macchi M7 shown at Fig. 242 or the Curtiss Rcjbin .shown 
at Fig. 243, the shell is rounded to give a better streamline effect. The 
method shown at Fig. 244, in which the water radiators are used as wdng 
covering at the center section and each side is the most efficient. When 
skin radiators are used, the resistance of the water cooling area is not 
much more than that of the wing covering normally employed and none 
of the lift is sacrificed. 
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In computing resistance of water-cooling system, we must take into 
consideration further the drag-area of the usual exposed radiator used for 
the water-cooled engine. This factor is considerable. We must even g(< 
farther and consider the drag resulting from the additional wing-area re- 
quired to support the cooling-system of a water-cooled engine. When we 
take all these factors into consideration we find that the air-cooled engine 
compares not unfavorably with the water-cooled engine, and we have not 



Fig. 240. — Modern Plane of Curtiss Design Showing How Carefully Motor is Stream- 
lined in Nose of Fuselage. Note the Location of Radiator Provided with Shutters) 
Streamlined Into the Lower Part of the Engine Compartment. 


yet started to develop means of streamlining air-cooled cylinder heads 
which IS })(jssible as racing practice has shown in which cylinder heads have 
been cowled in by helmets of streamline form. A good example of cowling 
for cylinder heads of a radial engine is shown at Fig. 245 which shows a 
Bristol (English) single seat fighter with a short cowl in front of each 
cylinder head. 

The radiator causes absorption of power in two ways, in carrying its 
weight and in overccjining its head resistance. It also has other adverse 
effects on the plane, among which arc (a) obstruction of the pilot’s view, 
(/?) modifications in internal construction of the fuselage to accommodate 
the mounting of the radiator, and (r), in military machines, liability to injury 
from hostile fire. The ])Ower absorbed is composed of two parts: that due 
to head resistance and that due to weight. Since the head resistance varies 
approximately as the square of the flying speed, and the power can be 
measured by the product of a force and a velocity, the power absorbed due 
to head resistance varies approximately as the cube of the speed. Since, 
however, the weight is sustained by a “lift” on the wings, which is a con- 
stant and equal to the weight, and since this is accompanied by a “drag” 
that is proportional to the lift for a given angle of attack, the power ab- 
sorbed due to weight is more nearly proportional to the first power of the 
speed, and is dependent upon the lift/drag ratio of the airplane. When 
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wing radiators are employed we find that parasitic resistance is reduced 
to the minimum because there is practically no head resistance and the 
fuselage has a much better entry than when a radiator is mounted above, 
in front of or below the engine. Radiators such as shown at Fig. 244 would 
be extremely vulnerable to enemy fire if used on military airplanes and also 
would be unfavorably affected by vibration and shocks due to landing on 
commercial airplanes. 



Fig. 241. — Diagram Showing Methods of Regulating Water Temperature in Water- 
Cooled Aviation Engines when Radiator is Mounted Below the Crankcase. A — Shut- 
off Valve in Hot Water Outlet Pipe. B — Movable Radiator which May be Raised 
from and Lowered into the Air Stream. C — Shutters Restricting Air Flow Through 

Radiator. 


Direct Air-Cooling Methods. — ^The earliest known method of cooling 
the cylinder of gas-engines was by means of a current of air passed through 
a jacket which confined it close to the cylinder-walls and was used by 
i-laimler on his first gas-engine. The gasoline-engine of that time was not 
as efficient as the later form, and other conditions Avhich materialized made 
it desirable to cool the engine by water. Even as automobile engines have 
hecome more and more perfected there has existed an unreasonable prejudice 
against air ctioling, though many forms of engines have been used, both in 
automobile and aircraft applications where the air-cooling method has 
proven to be very practical. The simplest system of air cooling is that in 
which the cylinders are provided with a series of flanges which increase the 
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effective radiating surface of the cylinder and directing an air current 
against the flanges to al)Sf)rl) the heat. This increase in the available radiat- 
ing surface of an air-cooled cylinder is necessary because air does not absorb 
heat as readily as water and therefore more surface must be provided that 
the excess heat be absorl)ed sufficiently fast to ])revent distortion of the 



Fig. 242. — The Macchi M7 Seaplane with Engine Mounted Below Top Wing and 
Having an Inclined Radiator, Part of which is Covered by Movable Shutters for 

Temperature Regulation. 

cylinders. Air-cooling systems are based on a law formulated by Newton, 
which is: *‘The rate for cooling for a body in a uniform current of air is 
directly proportional to the sjieed of the air current and the amount of 
radiating surface c.xjioscd to the cooling effect.” 

Air-Cooled Engine Design Considerations. — There arc certain consid- 
erations which must be taken into account in designing an air-cooled en- 
gine, which arc sometimes overlooked in those forms cooled by water. 



Fig. 243. — The Curtiss “Robin” Cabin Type Monoplane has an 0X5 Engine, with 
a Radiator Placed between the Engine and the Propeller. Note Rounding of Radiator 
Shell to Reduce Air Resistance. 
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Large valves must be provided to insure rapid expulsion of the flaming ex- 
liaust gas and also to admit ]n'om]>tly the fresh cool mixture from the car- 
buretor. The valves of air-cooled engines are invariably placed in the cylin- 
der head, in order to eliminate any pockets or sharp passages which would 
impede the flow of gas or retain some of the products of combustion and 
their heat. When high power is desired multiple-cylinder engines should 



Fig. 244. — Curtiss X013A Falcon Equipped with High Compression Curtiss “Con- 
queror” Engine and Wing Radiators for Cooling. This System Provides the Least 
Possible Parasitic Resistance Due to Cooling Water Radiators. 

be used, as there is a certain limit to the si/e of a successful air-cooled 
cylinder. Much better results are secured from those having small cubical 
contents because the heat from small (juantities of gas will be more quickly 
carried off than from greater amounts. All successful engines of the avia- 
tion ty])e which have been air-cooled have been of the multiple-cylinder 
type and mjt t(; exceed six inches bore, though cylinders as large as eight 
inches bore have been cooled successfully. 

An air-cooled engine must be ])laced in the fuselage, in such a way that 
there will be a jiositivc circulation of air around the cylinder heads and a 
l)ortion of the cylinders all the time that* it is in oj^eration. d'he air current 
may be jiroduced by the tract(jr screw at the front end of the motor, or by 
a blower fan attached to the crankshaft as in the early Renault engine or 
by rotating the cylinders as in the Le Rhone and (inome motors. Greater 
care is required in lubrication of the rotary-^ air-cooled cylinders and only 
the best quality of castor t)il should be used to insure satisfactory oiling as 
previously described. 

The combustion-chambers must be proportioned so that distribution of 
metal is as uniform as jiossible in order to jnevent uneven expansion dur- 
ing increase in temperature and uneven contraction when the cylinder is 
cooled. There must also be sufficient metal in the head to make for gradual 
heating and cooling and every ])art should be as liberally flanged as possi- 
ble. It is essential that the inside walls of the combustion-chamber be 
smooth because any sharj; angle or projection may absorb siifflcicnt heat 
to remain incandescent and cause trouble by igniting the mixture before 
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the proper time. The best grades of cast nickel-iron or forged steel should 
be used in the cylinder and the machine work must be done very accurately 
so the piston will operate with minimum friction in the cylinder. The 
cylinder bore should not exceed eight inches and the compression pressure 
should not exceed 125 pounds absolute, or serious overheating may result 
unless design and fuel problems are very carefully worked out. 

As an example of the care taken in disposing of the exhaust gases in 
order to obtain practical air cooling in early engines some cylinders were 
provided with a series of auxiliar}'' exhaust jjorts uncovered by the piston 
when it reached the end of its power stroke. The auxiliary exhaust port.s 
opened just as soon as the full force of the explosion was spent and a ])or- 
tion of the flaming gases was discharged through the ports in the bottom 



Fig. 245. — The Bristol Single-Seater Fighter Provided with Jupiter Air-Cooled Engine, 
Showing Method of Cowling and Streamlining Cylinder Heads to Reduce Parasitic 

Resistance. 

of the cylinder direct to the air. T.css of the exhaust gases remained to he 
discharged through the regular exhaust member in the cylinder head and 
this did not heat the walls of the cylinder nearly as much as the larger 
quantity of hot gas would. That the auxiliary exhaust port was of con- 
siderable value ill early engines was conceded by many designers of fixed 
and fan-shaped air-cooled motors for airplanes, though modern engines do 
not require any such aid as an auxiliary exhaust to secure j^ositive cooling. 
Salt and mercury cooled exhaust valve stems, alloy steel valve heads and 
properly cooled and well flanged cylinders and alloy heads have solved 
the problem. 

Among the advantages stated for direct air cooling, the greatest is the 
elimination of cooling water and its cooling auxiliaries, which is a factor 
of some moment, as it permits considerable reduction in horsepower-weight 
ratio of the engine, something very much to be desired. In the temperate 
2one, where the majority of airplanes are used, the weather conditions 
change in a very short time from the warm summer to the extreme cold 
winter, and when water-cooled systems are employed it is necessary to 
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add some chemical substance to the water to prevent it from freezing. The 
substances commonly employed are glycerine, wood alcohol, or a saturated 
solution of calcium chloride. Alcohol has the disadvantage in that it 
vaporizes readily and must be often renewed. Glycerine affects the rubber 
hose, while the calcium chloride solution crystallizes and deposits salt in the 
radiator and water pipes. A new material, known as Prestone has been 
developed and used successfully for winter cooling by the U. S. Army and 
Navy, as well as some commercial operators using water-cooled engines. 


BOILING POINT OF WATER AT VARIOUS ALTITUDES 


Altitude Al)()vc Se:i Leved 
in Feet 
0.000 
1,025 
2,063 
3,115 
4,169 
5,225 
6,304 
7,381 
8,431 
9,579 
10,685 
11,800 


Boiling I\)int in Degrees 
Fahrenheit 
212 
210 
208 
206 
204 
202 
200 
198 
196 
194 
192 
190 


Air Cooling Permits Important Weight Saving. — All authorities agree 
that saving weight is the most im])ortant characteristic of air-cooled engines 
for aviation. Air-cooled engines save directly the weight of radiator, pip- 
ing, water, pumps, shutters and radiator supports. Furthermore, there is 
saved in the plane structure itself the weight necessary to carry this water 
radiation equipment. This last saving is very important, as it runs from 
50 per cent to 100 per cent of the direct saving. For instance, compare 
the weights and performances of air-cooled vs. water-cooled, two-seater 
planes built by the Chance Vf)iight Cor])orati()n, both i)()wercd with Wright 
200 horseiiower engines. The air-cooled plane saves 145 pounds on radiator, 
shutters, piping and water and over 70 pounds more in plane structure. 
This weight saving has been applied to give the air-cooled plane higher 
speed and greater radius, without loss of ceiling or increase of landing 
speed. The air-cooled engine has increased the si)eed eighteen m.p.h. or 
fifteen per cent, and increased the cruising radius 150 miles or 51 per cent, 
notwithstanding the air-cooled plane carries 89 pounds more equipment 
than the water-cooled plane. 

Air cooling is as logical for airplanes as water is for marine engines. 
Its simplicity, on account of the direct cooling, results in added dependa- 
bility. This is the single most important reason for air cooling. In addi- 
tion, a considerable saving of weight is effected that amounts to 
approximately 0.5 to 0.7 pounds per horsepower in the total powerplant 
weight. In no other way, at present, can this amount of weight be removed 
from the powerplant and at the same time increase its dependability. The 
reduction in powerplant weight is reflected in the airplane, both in the 
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structure of the fuselage and in the wing surface for a given loading. The 
reduction in the gross weight of the airplane is of the utmost importance 
for commercial operation, as it provides for carrying more pay-load with 
a given powerplant. From a military standpoint, this saving results in 
increased airplane performance. In addition to increased dependability and 
reduced weight, the radial type of air-cooled engine makes possible an 
aerodynamically superior and symmetrical fuselage, and gives a high center 
of thrust that allows ample pro])ellcr-diametcr. 



Fig. 245A. — Diagrams Showing Important Space Saving Possible With Air-Cooled 

Radial Engine. 

Another fact regarding water cooling should be mentioned. William 
B. Stout stated that his associates had been driving airplanes on the Ford 
air routes with Lilicrty-twelve engines for about lj/l> years. The ships 
made two round trips per day from Detroit to Cleveland and one round 
trip to Chicago. They have, as good mechanics as any in the world and 
Mr. Stout believed they knew how to mount a radiatem and a Liberty 
engine; yet 90 per cent of all forced landings due to mechanical trouble 
have been caused by the plumbing and water troubles, therefore, from 
actual operating experience with water cooling they are much in favor of 
the simpler air-cooled system and, while we may get greater powder with 
water cooling, Mr. Stout is of the opinion that air cooling is an inevitable 
development for aircraft. 

The planes used by the Ford-Stout airlines are now of the tri-motored 
all metal variety developed by Mr. Stout using air-cooled engines ex- 
clusively. 

Comparing Radial and In-Line Engine Installation. — The illustrations 
at Fig. 245 A are diagrams adapted from some prepared and published by the 
makers of the I^ristol Jupiter engine in order to sIioav how powerplant is 
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i^implifiecl and space required for the engine is greatly reduced when a 
static radial engine is installed in a plane as compared to a similar plane 
with a motor in which the c\linders are in Vec or W arrangement. The 
machine shown is a Sj^ad I’erline. Comparing point one in each machine, 
we find that with a static radial engine as at P>, two pilots have an excellent 
field of vision in a well placed cockjiit, as compared with the seating 
arrangement shoAvn at A in which the jiilots are earned back of the cabin. 
Idle second jioint established is that the static radial engine allows the 
provision of seats for eight jiassengers as compared with the six passenger 
capacity in the jilanc with the longer in-line engine, which inevitably encroaches 
on the cabin space. Point three is made that ordinary inspection of the 
valve gear, etc., of a static radial engine may be made without removing 
Ihe cowling. With a AAaler-cooled or even an air-cooled Vee engine, 
removal of cowling is necessary in case of the former and some form of 
air-scooj) in case of the latter. Then as a final point number four, atten- 
tion is directed to the absence of a radiator shown in design A in the design 
outlined at P». Elimination of the ra<liator, water ]>iping, ])um]>, feed tanks, 
etc., certainly does sinqilify the engine installation. 

Experience of U. S. Navy with Air Cooling. — One of the authorities 
on the use of air-cooled engines in the U S. Na\y, Commander K. IC 
Wilson gives some pertinent facts on air-cooled aviation engines which 
should be of general interest, esjiecially as they are from an unprejudiced 
source, having at the time of publication no commercial interest in the 
promotion of sticli engines. Commander Wilson stated that in the develop- 
ineiit of naval aircraft, the weiglil jier horsepower of the aircraft engine is 
manifestly of the greatest inqiortance. This weight is imiiortant not only 
hecause of itself hut also because, in any airplane, the weight of the power- 
plant is reflected back into the weight of tlie structure. The heavier the 
engine is for a given power, the greater the w ing-area necessary to support 
it becomes and the greater the weight of the structure to withstand the 
loads. Carrying this thought a little farther, w^e find that the fuel-economy 
of an aircraft engine is of great importance. The lower the specific fuel- 
consumption is, the less is the cpiantity of fuel required for a given range 
and the less is the tankage capacity required to contain the fuel. This 
reduction in fuel quantity and in tank weight is hkewdse reflected back 
into the structure. 

A brief comparison of powerplant weights between water-cooled and 
air-cooled engines sh()w^s that the water-cooled powerplant is heavier than 
the air-cooled powxrjdaiit by at least the wxight of the cooling-system. 
This averages roughly 0.6 iKuinds per horsepower. The elimination of this 
cooling-system constituted the first point of attack after we had reduced 
the weights of the bare engines to what looked like the minimum consist- 
ent with reasonable dependability and durability. Again, since a careful 
analysis of engine failures indicates that a high percentage of the trouble 
is due to faults of the jdumbing system, that is, to the fuel, the oil and 
the water pipe-lines, it is obvious that the elimination of one of these pipe- 
lines results in the elimination of abinit one-third of our troubles. The 
air-cooled engine is attractive, then, not only from its low powerplant- 
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weight per horsepower but also from its complete elimination of the 
troublesome water-cooling system. 

Air-Cooled Engines in Pursuit Planes. — To demonstrate the possibili- 
ties of air-cooled engines in fighters, the Bureau of Aeronautics of the U. S 
Navy has been conducting airplane tests with air-cooled engines installed 
in high-speed aircraft. The Wright Apache airplane, a single-seat fighter 
equipped with the Pratt & Whitney Wasp engine, is a good example of 
what can be expected of an air-cooled engine installed in an airplane es- 
pecially designed to accommodate it. 'J'his airplane shows speeds at least 
equal to those of the water-cooled fighters and a climb and a ceiling which 
are definitely superior. 



Fig. 246 . — Pioneer Air-Cooled Engine Designer, Mr. Anzani of Paris, Testing an Early 
Five-Cylinder Air-Cooled Radial Aviation Motor, Installed in a Bleriot Monoplane. 
Note Exposure of Complete Engine to Propeller Slipstream and High Parasitiq 
Resistance of Engine Mounting and Front End of Fuselage in Early Forms. 

As a further test, Pratt & Whitney Wasp engines have been installed 
in Curtiss and in Boeing fighters designed originally for the Curtiss D12 
water-cooled engine. In such makeshift installations we must accept some 
handicaps. Installation of the Wasp engine in the Curtiss fighter results 
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in a reduction in weight of 240 pounds, which corresponds exactly with the 
weight of the cooling-system of the original airplane; however, the engine 
must be installed farther ahead to maintain the balance, and this results in 
a slight increase in UKuinting weight. The reduction in powerplant weight 
reduces the landing-speed of the air-cooled fighter. If now we correct air- 
cooled fighter performance up to the landing-speed of the water-cooled 
airplane, we find their high s])eeds about ecjual. When we take these dif- 
ferent installations and reduce them all to the same common denominator, 
we find that the air-cooled fighter is almost exactly ecptal to the water- 
cooled machine of equal power and that it attains this performance on a 
ten per cent reduction in gross iveight. 

In other words, the air-cooled engine has entered the pursuit field de- 
finitely to challenge the water-cooled engine, and this brings to mind the 
fact that our interest in racing has focused attention upon high speed at sea 
level as one of the important characteristics of an airplane. Manifestly, 
what we are interested in, particularly as ]K*rtains to fighters, is performance 
at the fighting altitude rather than at sea level, and here the air-cooled 
engine should have a decided advantage. The later types incor])orate a^ 
rotary distribution-system which gives some supercharging at sea level and 
tends to maintain the mean effective pressure with increase in crankshaft 
speed. Performance at altitude is the projier criterion in comparing fighting 
aircraft. The lUireatt of Aeronautics acts as a liaison between the operat- 
ing squadrons of the fleet and the builders of the engines. It encourages 
criticisms on the part of the fleet of the machinery furnished. It has ob- 
tained intelligent recommendations from the (leet and has transferred them 
to the engine builder. As a result of this highly co-operative effort between 
the operating squadrons, the lUireau of Aeronautics and the aircraft-engine 
builders, we have today both air- and water-cooled engines which are cheap 
when measured by any or all of the requirements for aircraft engines. 
These requirements are (a) low Aveight per horsepower, (h) high economy 
in fuel, (r) maximum dependability, {d) maximum durability, (c) maximum 
case in maintenance, (f) minimum cost, and (r/) easy adaptability to quan- 
tity production. 

Commander Wilson States. — “We are accustomed to think of air-cooled 
engines as radial engines and of water-cooled engines as in-line engines. 
There are such things, however, as water-cooled radial-engines and air- 
cooled in-line engines. In Navy development we have jireferred the radial 
to the in-line air-cooled engine for a number of reasons. The short compact 
radial engine makes possible superior visibility for deck landings and bomb 
dropping, which is a fundamental requirement for naval aircraft. By vir- 
tue of its compactness, the radial engine has superior weight-per-horse- 
power characteristics, other things being equal. The in-line air-cooled 
engine may permit higher crankshaft-speed but, for our particular purposes, 
the radial engine seems more suitable. To date, the argument between the 
radial engine and the in-line air-cooled engine is purely academic and it will 
not be solved until in-line air-cooled engines have been developed and an 
actual comparison made. Basically, it is important to remember that com- 
pactness is a fundamental requirement for low weight. In general, a sphere 
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constiTutes the optimum form from this viewpoint. Our radial engines, 
even when fitted with superchargers, approacli this sphere in general form, 
while the in-line engines ai)])roarh the scjuare ])rism. In sizes up to at least 
600 horsepower we ])refer tlie radial engine. 

“It wo’ll be seen that, insofar as air-cooled engines are concerned, we are 
rapidly obtaining a variety of air-cooled engines which will meet most of 
our requirements. The large air-cooled engines are now^ equi])])ed with 
two to one reduction-gears and can be installed with geared or wdth direct 
drive in twin-engine ])atr()l-air])lanes. Jn develo])ing the line of Pratt ('v 
Whitney engines the Naval IJureau of Aeronautics has ke])t in mind the 
desirability of interchangeability of ])arts between the engine types. In the 
two sizes of Pratt iK: Whitney engines, the two rear-ends are interchange- 
able. The advantages of this feature from the viewpoint of maintenance 
and operation are evident. It is our desire to extend the i)lan even farther 
so that all three engines will be as nearly interchangeable as their size will 
])ermit.” 

QUESTIONS FOR REVIEW 

1. Why are engine cooling s\ stems necessar> ' 

2 Wliy IS it iiiiportaiil to reduce l)iick-i)ressnrc in engine exhaust system' 

3 Are airplane engine mnfllers i)raelicar' 

4. What are the two commonly used methods oi airi)lane cue, me cooling" 

5. Outline some advantages of air cc»oling 

() riive some of the good features of water cooling 

7. Outline two systems of water cooling 

8 Why is radiator type and placing an important point to consider 

0. What type of radiator offers the least resist ante 

10 Why are radiator shutters used" 

11. Why should aircooled cyliiukrs he e\p(»^ed to airstreanr 

12. What iiJipurtaiU savings are ubtained by using st.itic radial air-cooled engines 
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AIRCRAFT ENGINE CYLINDER CONSTRUCTION 

Methods of Cylinder Construction — Block Castings — Cylinder Grouping Influence on 
Crankshaft Design — Combustion- Chamber Design — Water-Cooled Cylinder De- 
velopment — Wet Sleeve Construction — Valve Location — T Head Cylinders — 
L Head Cylinders — I Head Cylinders — Concentric Valves — Valve Operation — 
Methods of Driving Camshaft — Valve Springs — Valve Spring Surge — Four Major 
Contentions — Packard Multiple Cluster Valve Springs — Springless Valves — Knight 
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The improvements noted in the modern internal-combustion motors for 
aircraft have l)eeu due to many conditions. The continual experimenting 
by leading mechanical minds could have but one ultimate result. The parts 
of the engines have been lightened and strengthened, and greater power 
has been obtained without increasing ]uston dis])lacement A careful study 
has been made of the many conditions which mahe for efficient motor 
action, and that the main i)nnci])les are well recognized by all engineers is 
well shoAvn by the standardization of design noted in modern ])owcrplants. 
There arc many different methods of a]>])lying the same principle, and it 
will be the ])urj)ose of this chapter to define some of the ways in which 
the construction may be changed and still achieve the same results. The 
various components may exist in many different forms, and all have their 
advantages and disadvantages. That all methods described are practical 
is best evidenced by the large number of successful engines which use 
radically different designs. 

Methods of Cylinder Construction. — One of the most important parts of 
Ihe gasoline-engine and one that lias material IxMrmg U])on its efficiency is 
the cylinder unit. The ty])C of construction followed is influenced by a 
number of considerations, the most imiiortant being the method of cooling 
employed. The cylinders may be cast individually as when air-cooled or in 
pairs, and it is ])ossible to make all cylinders a unit or block casting as is 
invariably done in automobile practice though it is varied in detail in avia- 
tion engine practice. Some typical methods of cylinder construction are 
shown in accompanying illustrations. The ajipearance of individual cylin- 
der ca,stings of water-cooled form may be ascertained by examination of 
the early Hall-Scott airplane engine. Air-cooled engine cylinders are al- 
ways of the individual pattern. 

Considered from a])urely theoretical point of view, the individual water- 
cooled cylinder casting has much in its favor. It is advanced that more 
uniform cooling is ptissible than where the cylinders are cast either in 
pairs or three or four in one casting. More uniform cooling insures that 
the expansion or change of form due to heating will be more equal. This 
is an important condition because the cylinder bore must remain true under 
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all conditions of operation. If the heating- effect is not uniform, which con- 
dition is liable to obtain if metal is not evenly distributed, the cylinder may 
become distorted by heat and the bore be out of truth. When separate cast 
cylinders are used Avith integral water jackets it is possible to make a uni- 
form water space and have the cooling licpiid evenly distributed around the 
cylinder. In multii)le-cylinder castings this is not always the rule, as in 
many instances, especially in four- and six-cylinder block motors where 
compactness is the main feature, there is but little space between the cylin- 



Fig. 247. — Illustration Showing Method of Casting Six-Cylinders and Integral Water 
Jacket in Aluminum Alloy Used by Hispano-Suiza Engine Manufacturers. Note 
Inserted Steel Sleeve Forming Retention Members, Because the Base Flange is Part 
of the Liner. View at A Shows Two Sleeves Pressed in Place, and One Partly in 
Position. The Side Views at B and C Show the Large Openings Available for Core 
Print Support when Casting. 
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ders for the passage of water. Under such circumstances the cooling effect 
is not even, and the stresses which obtain because of unequal expansion 
may distort the cylinder to some extent. The system of construction fol- 
lowed in Hispano-Suiza engines and shown at Fig. 247 is exceptionally 
good. In this the cylinder and head block is cast of aluminum alloy with 
liberal openings left in the block to permit of excellent core support when 
casting and insuring uniform cored out water spaces. The cylinder liners 
are of steel, screwed in place. The core print support openings are closed 
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Side View 


Fig. 248. — Views of Early Four-Cylinder Deusenberg Airplane Engine Cylinder Block. 

in by plates when the cylinder is completed. When steel cylinders are made 
from forgings, the water jackets are usually of copper or sheet steel at- 
tached to the forging by autogenous welding; in the case of the latter and, 
in some cases, the former may be electro-deposited on the cylinders or 
brazed in place. 

Block Castings. — The advantage of casting the cylinders in blocks is 
that a motor may be considerably shorter than it would be if individual 
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castings were used. It is admitted that when the cylinders are cast together 
a more compact, rigid, and stronger powerplant is obtained than when cast 
separately. There is a disadvantage, howe\er, when the cylinder liners arc 
cast integral with the block or of the same material, as when cast iron is 
used, because if one cylinder becomes damaged it will be necessary to 
replace the entire unit, which means scrapping three or more good cylinders 
because one of the assembly has failed. When the cylinders are cast sepa- 
rately one need only re])lace the one that has become damaged. The casting 
of four or more cylinders in one unit is made j^ossible by improved fouiidr\ 
methods, and when iiroper provision is made for holding the cores when the 
metal is poured and the cylinder casts are good, the construction is one (►!* 
distinct merit. It is sometimes the case that the proportion of sound cast 
ings is less when cylinders are cast in block, but if the ]n*o])er j^recautious 
are observed in moulding* and the pro]>er mixtures of cast iron or alnminuiii 
alloy are used, the ratio ()f defectixe castings is said to be but slightly mou‘ 
than when cylinders arc moulded individually. As an exam])le of the 
courage of engiiu'ers in departing from old-established rules, the cylinder 
casting shown at bbg. 248 may be considered tyi)ical. This was used on the 
Duesenberg four-cylinder sixteen-valve 4^bpinch by 7-inc)i engine wdiich ha<l 
a piston displacement of 49() cubic inches. At a s]^eed of 2.()(X) r.p m., corre- 
sponding to a j)ist(m s])eed of 2,325 feet ])er minute, the engine wxis guaraiv 
teed to develo]) 125 horsepow’cr. The w’cight of the model engine without 
gear reduction was 43() iiounds, but a number of refinements were 
made in the design whereby it w'as exjiected to g('t the weight dowui to 390 
pounds. The four cylinders w'cre cast from semi-steel in a single block, with 
integral heads. The cylinder construction is the same as that wdiich has 
always been used by Mr. Duesenberg, inlet and exhaust valves being ar- 
ranged horizontally ojjjiosite each other in the head. There are large ojieii- 
ings in the w-ater jacket at both sides and at the ends, winch are closed by 
means of aluminum covers, water-tightness being secured by the use of 
gaskets. This results in a saving in weight because the aluminum covers 
can be made considerably lighter than it would be jjossible to cast the jack(“t 
walls, and, besides, it iiennits of obtaining a more nearly uniform thickne^^ 
of cylinder-wall, as the cores can be much better sui)])orted. The cooling 
water passes coni])letely around each cylinder, and there is a very consider- 
able sjiace betw'een the twM) central cylinders, this being made necessary in 
order to get the large bearing area desirable for the central bearing. 

It is common automotive engine jiractice to cast the w'ater jackets in- 
tegral wdth the cylinders, if cast iron or aluminum is used, and this is also 
the most economical method of ap])lyiiig it because it gives good results in 
practice. In aviation engines, however, the use of cast iron or semi-steel 
cylinder blocks is now' obsolete and where block castings are used, they 
are of aluminum alloy with inserted cylinder liners. 

An important detail is that the w^ater spaces must be proportioned so 
that they are equal around the cylinders w'hether these members are cast 
individually, in pairs, threes, fours or sixes. When cylinders are cast in 
block form it is good sound jiractice to leave one or more large openings in 
the jacket wall which will assist in suiiporting the core and make for uni- 
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form water space. It will be noticed that the casting shown at Fig. 248 has 
a large opening in the side of the cylinder block. These openings are closed 
after the interior of the casting is thoroughly cleaned of all sand, core wire, 
etc., by brass, stamped steel or aluminum plates, the latter being preferred. 
These also have i)articular value in that they may be rcmovecl after the 
mol or has been in use, thus ])ermitting one to clean out the interior of the 
V ater jacket and disjiose of the rust, sediment, and incrustation which are 
alwa) s present after the engine has been in active ser\ice for a lime and 
^\hlcll interfere with ])r()])er thermal conducli\'ity of the heat from cylinder 
metal to the cooling lujuid. 



Fig. 249. — Showing Method of Installing a Six-Cylinder Block Casting on Curtiss 

D12 Engine. 

Among the advantages claimed for the practice of casting cylinders in 
blocks ma\ be mentioned c(un])actne^s, lightiu'ss, rigiclity. simjdicity of 
Avater piping, as well as permitting the use of sim]de forms of inlet and 
exhaust manifolds because tlic gas passages may be cored into the casting. 
The light weight is not oidy due to the reduction of the cylinder mass but 
because the block construction permits one to lighten the entire motor. 
The fact that all cylinders are cast together decreases vibration, and as the 
construction is very rigid, disalignment of working parts is practically elim- 
inated. When inlet and exhaust manifolds are cored in the block casting, 
as is sometimes the case, but one joint is needed on each of these instead 
of the multiplicitv of joints which obtain Avhen the cy linders are individual 
castings. The water pijiing is also simjilified. In the case of a four- or six- 
cylinder block TiKjtor but two pipes are used; one for the water to enter 
the cylinder jacket, the other for the cooling liquid to discharge through. 
In aviation engine practice, most tlesigncrs favor the individual cylinder of 
built up or composite construction though there are several notable exam- 
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Fig. 251.— Twin-Cylinder Block of Early Sturtevant Engine was Cast of Aluminum and 
Had Removable Cylinder Heads and Inserted Cylinder Liners. 

pies of the use of cast ahimiiiuni water jacket and cylinder head blocks and 
inserted steel barrels, which after assembly are handled just as an auto 
eng:ine cylinder block casting^ would be as shown at Fip. 249. 

Influence on Crankshaft Design. — The niethocl of casting or grouping 
the cylinders has a material influence on the design of the crankshaft as 
will be shown in proper seciuencc. When four cylinders are combined in 
one block in automobile engines it is ])ossible to mse a two-bearing crank- 
shaft or a three-bearing shaft. Where cylinders are cast in ])airs a three- 
bearing crankshaft is commonly sui)i)lied, and when four cylinders cast as 



Fig. 2W.— Aluminum Alloy Cylinder Casting of Early Thomas 150 Horsepower Air- 
plane Engine was of the L Head Type and Had Hard Metal Liners Inserted to Take 

Piston Wear. 
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individual units are used it is thought necessary to supply a five-bearing 
crankshaft, though sometimes shafts having l)ut three journals are used 
successfully. Obviously the sliafls mu'-! be stronger and stiffer to with- 
stand the stresses im])ose(l if two su])portmg bearings are used than if a 
larger number arc employed. In this connection it may be stated that there 
is less difficulty in securing alignment Avith a lesser number of bearings 
and there is also less friction ( )n the other hand, the greater the number 
of ])oints of su])port a crankshaft has the lighter the webs can be made and 
still have re(|uisite strength. It is common jiractice in aviation engines to 
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Fig. 253. — Transverse Sectional View Through Cylinders of Liberty Airplane Engine, 
a Good Example of the “Vee*' Water-Cooled Type Having Overhead Valves. This 
Engine is an Obsolescent Design. 
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Fig. 254. — Transverse Sectional View of Hispano-Suiza Aviation Engine, Showing 
How Steel Liner is Installed in Cast Aluminum Alloy Cylinder Block. This T 5 rpe 
of Construction is Known as a “Dry Liner” Because no Water Comes in Contact 
with it. Note, also. Crankcase Construction. 

use Ihc individual cylinder construction and this calls for usin"^ a hcariiij^ 
I)ctvveen each pair of c\ liiidcrs, as shown at Fi^’. 250, which is a longitudinal 
sectional view of the Fiat A20 engine, in order to use a light crankshMt 
which is essential in such motors. 

Combustion-Chamber Design. — Another point of importance in the de- 
sign of the water-cooled cylinder, and one which has considerable influence 
upon the jiowcr develo])ed, though not to as great a degree as in air-cooled 
cylinders, is the shape of the comhustion-chamber. 'Fhe endeavor of design- 
ers is to obtain maximum power from a cylinder of certain jn-oportions, and 
the greater energy obtained without increasing piston dis])lacement or fuel 
consumption the higher the efficiency of the motor. To prevent troubles 
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due to preignition it is necessary that the combustion-chamber be made so 
that there will be no roughness, sharp corners, or edges of metal which may 
remain incandescent when heated or which will serve to collect carbon de- 
posits by providing a jjoint of anchorage. With the object of providing an 
absolutely clean combustion-chamber some designers used a separable head 
unit to their twin-cylinder castings, such as shown at P'ig. 251 and Fig. 252. 
These permit (me to machine the entire interior of the cylinder and combus- 
tion-chamber. Idle relation of valve location and combustion-chamber de- 
sign will be considered in ])roper secpience. These cylinders Avere cast of 
aluminum, instead of cast iron, as was customary in contemporary auto- 



Fig. 255. — Transverse Part- Sectional View of Fiat A20 Aviation Engine Showing 
the Wet Liner Type of Cylinder Construction. Note Uniform Water Space Possible 
by Using Applied Water Jackets. 
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mobile engines and were provided with steel or cast iron cylinder liners 
forced in the soft metal casting bores. The construction outlined is now 
obsolete and practically all aviation engines of recent development use steel 
forged cylinders with applied water jackets to secure maximum lightness 
as shown in the sectional view of the Liberty engine at F'ig. 253. 

Water-Cooled Cylinder Development. — There are two generic types 
from which modern water-cooled cylinders have been evolved, the dry 
sleeve and the wet sleeve types. The early cylinder construction used on 
Hispano-Suiza engines, consisted of flanged, closed end steel sleeves 
threaded into an aluminum block, as shown at Fig. 254. It has l)een stated 
that this engine could not be ojicrated for more than 30 hours at full throt- 
tle without valve grinding. An improved cylinder construction was used 
on the Wright E3 motor and is similar to the form used on the E2 engine 
except that no threads are used on the sleeve, which is a force shrink fit 
in the aluminum Avater jacket block. The sleeves were held in ])osition by 
studs in the to]^ of the sleeve Avhich passed through the top of the block. 



Fig. 256. — Forms of Cylinders Used in Practical Water-Cooled Aircraft Engines. 
A — Cylinder of Liberty Engine. B — Curtiss Wet Sleeve Construction. C — Packard 

Cylinder Construction. 

This construction was not as good theoretically as the threaded sleeve be- 
cause not as much surface was in contact with the aluminum jacket wall, 
but it gave good results in practice. In all these types, the valves seated 
in the top of the steel sleeve as shown. The last form to be used in Wright 
engines was one in which the cylinder sleeve is screwed tightly into a cast 
aluminum alloy cylinder block which has the heads cast integrally. The 
valves seat into bronze inserts in the aluminum alloy head just as in air- 
cooled composite cylinder practice. The sleeve screws tightly into the 
block and seats against a shoulder in the aluminum combustion head. This 
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method of construction is known as the “dry sleeve” cylinder, and was orig- 
inally used by the designer of IIis])ano-Siiiza engines, Mr. Marc Birkigt. 
a Swiss engineer associated with a Si^anish automobile manufacturer. It 
is called the “dry slee\e” because the water did not come into direct contact 
with the cylinder liner as in the form known as the “wet sleeve” and shown 
at Fig. 255. The cooling effect is more direct in a “wet sleeve” cylinder 
than in a “dry sleeve” tyjie. 



Fig. 257. — Transverse Sectional View of Fiat A20 Aviation Engine, Showing Method 
of Valve Actuation by Side by Side Camshafts and also Outlining Clearly Cylinder 
and Crankcase Construction. 

Wet Sleeve Construction. — The other method of cylinder construction 
is called the “wet sleeve” and various cylinders have been experimented 
with as shown at Fig. 256. I'hat at A is the well-known Liberty engine 
cylinder. The design shown at B is a Curtiss construction in which a closed 
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end sleeve is llireaded into an aluminum combustion head l)lock, and the 
water jacket is com])leted ])y another castinj^- bolted to tlie combustion head. 
A watertight joint is obtained by- a ring of packing material at the bottom 
of the sleeve. Attention is directed to the heavy section needed around the 
holts at the retention flange when alnminum alloy is used instead of steel 
for the water jacket block. The cylinder shown at Fig. 256 C is the final 
type evolved as a result of much study and jiractical testing hy the Packard 
engineers. Each block is conpiosefl of six individual cylinders attached to 
a single aluminum casting that is termed the valve-housing. The individual 
cylinder is comjiosed of a draAvn-steel sleeve \\ elded to a forged comhustion- 
chamher head machinefl completely, and having a head-plate and a sheet- 
metal water jacket welded into t)lace. J\ach cylinder is jirovided with four 
\alves. short valve- ports being formed integral Avith the cylinder. These 
\alve-ports are accuiately hollow-milled on their outer surfaces; and the 
hcad-jilate is bored so as to form a pressfit over the valve-ports, the ])late 
seating on shoulders so as to jirovide about three-eighths inch Avater-sjiace 
above the comhustioii-chamher. d'lie (\\linder head is provided with five 
bosses into AAdiich are screwed long studs for sup[)orting the valve-housing. 
The sparkplug bosses are formed integral with the combustion-chambcr. 
The cylinder retention flange is so ])laced that the cylinders project into the 
crankcase. A hhiropean nuxlificalion of the “A\et sleeve” construction of 
the Idberty cylinder is slutAvn at hbg 257, A\hich is a transverse section of 
the Fiat A20 aAdalion engine. 1'his ca linder dilTers from the Liberty in the 
form of the coinbustion-chaniber and in the system of valve actuation, the 
latter being the method used m this country on C urtiss 1)12 engines. 

Valve Location. It has often been said that a chain is no stronger than 

Its Aveakest link, and this is as true of the explosive motor as it is of any 
other piece of mechanism. Main' motors Avhich appcxir to be excellently 
designed and which A\ere well constructed did not jirove satisfactory be- 
cause some minor detail or part bad not been jiroiierly considered by the 
designer. A factor ba\ mg material bc.irmg upon the efficiency of either 
the air- or water-cooled iiilernal-combnstn>n motor is the location of the 
valves and the shajie of the comliii^tion-ehamber A\liieh is largely influenced 
by their jilacing. The fundamental consideration of high-sjiecd engine 
valve design is that the gases be admitted and discharged from the cylinder 
as quickly as possible in order that the speed of gas tloAv aviII not he im- 
peded and ])rodnce back-])ressiire. d'his is imperative in obtaining satis- 
factory operation in any f(»rni of motor. If the inlet passages are con- 
stricted the cylinder aviII not fill with explosive mixture promptly, whereas 
if the exhaust gases aie not fully exi)elled the parts of the inert jiroducts 
of combustion retained dilute the fresh charge, making it slow burning and 
causing lost jioAver and o\erhcating. W'hcn an engine empkws water as a 
cooling medium this substance amH absorb the snrjilns heat readily, and the 
effects of overheating are not noticed as (juickly as whtn air-cooled cylin- 
ders arc cm]>loyed. \\'ilve si/es have a decided bearing upon the speed of 
motors and some valve ]ocati<»ns jiermit the use of larger members than do 
other positions. 

While piston velocity is an imiiortant factor in determinations of power 
output, it must be considered from the aspect of the Avear produced upon 
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the various parts of the motor. It is evident that engines which run very 
fast, especially of high power, must be under a greater strain than those 
operating at lower speeds. The valve-operating mechanism is especially 
susceptible to the influence of rapid movement, and the slower the engine 
the longer the parts will wear and the more reliable the valve action. 



Fig. 258. — Diagrams Showing Forms of Cylinder and Combustion- Chambers De- 
manded by the Valve Placing. A — Tee Head Type, Valves on Opposite Sides. B — 
L Head Cylinder, Valves Side by Side. C — L Head Cylinder; One Valve in Head, the 
Other in Side Pocket. D — Inlet Valve Over Exhaust Member, Both in Side Pocket. 
E — Valve in Head Type with Vertical Valves. F — Inclined Valves Placed to Open 
Directly into Combustion- Chamber. 

T Head Cylinder. — As Avill be seen by reference to the accompanying 
illustration. Fig. 258, there are many ways in which valves may be placed 
in the cylinder. Each method outlined possesses some point of advantage, 
because all of the ty])es illustrated are used by reputable automotive engine 
manufacturers. The method outlined at Fig. 258 A is now seldom used, 
and because of its sha]^e the cylinder is known as the “T*^ form. It was 
approved for automobile and marine engine use for several reasons, the 
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most important being that large valves can be employed and a well- 
balanced and vsymmetrical cylinder casting obtained. Two independent 
camshafts are needed, one operating the inlet valves, the other the exhaust 
members. The valve-operating mechanism can be very simple in form, 
consisting of a plunger actuated by the cam which transmits the cam mo- 
tion to the valve-stem, raising the valve as the cam follower rides on the 
point of the cam. Pijung may be placed without crowding because only 
one pipe assembly need be jdaced on each side and larger manifolds can 
he fitted than in sf)mc other constructions. This has special value in large 
marine installations as it ])crmits the use of an adequate discharge pipe 
on the exhaust side with its obvious adv;intages. This method of cylinder 
construction is never found on air])lane engines because it does not permit 
of maximum power output though it does have a high volumetric efficiency. 

If considered from a view])oint of actual heat efficiency, it is theoretically 
the worst form of conibustion-chaniber. This disadvantage is probably 
compensated for to some extent by uniformity of expansion of the cylinder 
because of balanced design. The ignition sjiarkjilug may be located directly 
over the inlet valve in the ])ath of the incoming fresh gases, and both valves 
may be easily removed and insjiected by unscrewing the valve caps with- 
out taking off the manifolds. Carbon removal is also possible without call- 
ing for a sejiarable head easting as scraj^ers are easily introduced through 
the large ports. This is an advantage of some importance in large marine 
engines. 

The valve installation shown at C is somewhat unusual, though it pro- 
vides for the use of valves of large diameter. Easy charging is insured 
because of the large inlet valve directly in the toj> of the cylinder. Con- 
ditions may be reversed if necessary, and the gases discharged through this 
large valve. Both methods have been used, though it would seem that the 
free exhau.st provided by allowing the gases to esca])e directly from the 
combustion-chamber through the overhead valve to the exhaust manifold 
would make for more ])()wer. In the Hudson automobile engine of most 
recent design, this construction is used though the inlet valve is placed in 
the head while the exhaust valve is iii the .side pocket. The method out- 
lined at Fig. 258 F and at h'lg. 253 is one that has been widely employed on 
large automobile racing motors where extreme power is required, as well 
as in engines constructed for aviation service. The inclination of the valves 
permits the use of large valves, and these ojien directly into the combustion- 
chamber. There arc no i)ockets to retain heat or dead gas, and free intake 
and outlet of gas is obtained. This form is quite satisfactory from a theo- 
retical point of view because of the almost ideal combustion-chamber form. 
Some difficulty is experienced, however, in properly water-jacketing the 
valve chamber which experience has shown to be necessary if the engine 
is to have high powxr and to be of the water-cooled form. 

L Head Cylinder. — The motor show'ii at Fig. 258 B and Fig. 252 employs 
cylinders of the “L” type. Both valves are placed in a common extension 
from the combustion-chamber, and being located side by side both are ac- 
tuated from a common camshaft. The inlet and exhaust pipes may be placed 
on the same side of the engine and a very compact assemblage is obtained, 
though this is optional as the manifolds may be placed on opposite sides if 
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passages are cored in the cylinder pairs to lead the gases to opposite sides. 
The valves may be easily removed if desired, and the construction is fairly 
good from the viewpoint of both foundry man and machinist. The chief 
disadvantage is the limitation to the area of the valves and the loss of heat 
efficiency due to the pocket. This form of combustinn-chaml)er, how^cver, 
is more efficient thermally than the '‘T” head construction, though with 
the latter the use of larger valves probably compensates for the greater 
heat loss. It has been stated as an advantage of this construction that both 



Fig. 259. — Sectional View of Early Buick Automotive Engine Cylinder, Showing Valve 
and Cage Installation. A Construction Now Used Only on Large Marine and 

Stationary Engines. 

manifolds can be placed at the same side of the engine and a compact as- 
sembly secured. On the other hand, the disadvantage may he cited that in 
order to put both pipes on the same side they must be of smaller size than 
can be used conveniently when the valves are oppositely placed. The “L” 
form cylinder is sometimes made more efficient if but one valve is placed 
in the pocket while the other is placed over it. This construction is well 
shown at Fig. 258 D and was found on early Anzani motors. 

The method of valve ai)plication shown at Fig. 253 is an ingenious 
method of overcoming some of the disadvantages inherent with valve-in- 
the-head motors. In the first place it is possible to water-jacket the valves 
thoroughly, which is difficult to accomplish when they are mounted in 
cages as is sometimes done in other automotive applications distinct from 
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aircraft as illustrated at Fig. 259. The water circulates directly around the 
walls of the valve chambers, which is superior to a construction where 
separate cages are used, as there are two thicknesses of metal with the lat- 
ter, that of the valve-cage proper and the wall of the cylinder. The cooling 
medium is in contact only with the outer wall, and as there is ahvays a loss 
of heat conductivity at a joint it is practically impossible to keep the ex- 
haust valves and their seats at a uniform temperature. The valves may be 



Fig. 260.— Diagrams Showing How Gas Enters Cylinder Through Varying Valve 
Types. A — “Tee” Head Cylinder. B — L Head Cylinder. C — Overhead Valve. 

of larger size without the use of pockets when seating directly in the head 
as in the construction shown at Fig. 251. In fact, they could be equal in 
diameter to almost half the bore of the cylinder, which provides an ideal 
condition of charge placement and exhaust. When valve grinding is neces- 
sary the entire head is easily removed by taking off some nuts and loosen- 
ing inlet manifold connections, and a similar operation would be necessary 
even if cages were employed, as in the engine shown at Fig. 259, because 
the cages must be removed. 

I Head Cylinders. — At Fig. 260 A and B a section through a typical “L - 
shaped cylinder is depicted. Jt will be evident that w here a pocket construc- 
tion is employed, in addition to its faculty for absorbing heat, the passage 
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of gas would be impeded. For example, the inlet gas rushing in through 
the open valve would impinge sharply upon the valve-cap or combustion 
head directly over the valve and then must turn at a sharp angle to enter 
the combustion-chamber and then at another sharp angle to fill the cylin- 
ders. The same conditions apply to the exhaust gases, though they are 
reversed. When the valve-in-the-head type of cylinder is employed, as at 
C, the only resistance offered the gas is in the manifold. As far as the 



Fig. 261.— -Conventional Methods of Operating Internal-Combustion Motor Valves, 
A — Overhead Valve. B — Valve in Side Pocket. 

passage of the gases in and out of the cylinder is concerned, ideal conditions 
obtain. It is claimed that valve-ni-the-head motors are more flexible and 
responsive than other forms, but the construction has the disadvantage in 
that the valves must be opened through a rather complicated system of 
push rods and rocker arms if the camshaft is mounted in the engine base 
instead of the simpler and direct plunger which can be used with cither the 
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“T’' or “L” head cylinders. This is clearly outlined in the illustrations at 
Fig. 261, where A shows the valve-in-the-head operating mechanism neces- 
sary if the camshaft is carried at the cylinder base, while B shows the most 
direct push-rod action obtained with “T” or “L” head cylinder placing. 

The objection can be easily met by carrying the camshaft above the 
cylinders and driving it by means of gearing. The types of engine cylinders 
using this construction are shown at Fig. 262 and it will be evident that a 
positive and direct valve action is possible by following the construction 
originated by the Mercedes (German) aviation engine designers and out- 
lined at A. The other forms at B and C are very clearly adaptations of 
this design as are the IJberty motor and I^orraine engine valve actions. The 



Fig. 262 . — Examples of Direct Valve Actuation by Overhead Camshafts. A — The 
Original Design Used on Mercedes Engines. B — Hall-Scott. C — Early Wisconsin 

Engine. 

Hispano-Suiza engine at l"ig. 263 is depicted in part section and no trouble 
will be experienced in understanding the bevel pinion and gear drive from 
the crankshaft to the overhead camshaft through a vertical countershaft. 
A very direct valve action was used in the Dueseiiberg engines. The valve 
stems were parallel with the ])iston top and were actuated by rocker arms, 
one end of which bore against the valve stem, and the other against the 
cam on the camshaft. The difference between the Liberty valve action and 
that of the Hispano-Suiza engines is in the method of imparting movement 
from the overhead camshaft to the valve stem. In the Liberty cylinder, 
shown in its relation to the rest of the engine assembly at Fig. 253, rocker 
arms are used, one end bearing on the cam, and the other on the valve stem. 
In the Hispano-Suiza engine shown at Fig. 263, the cams bear directly 
against large area members that also retain the valve spring screwed to 
the valve stems. Sometimes two side by side overhead camshafts are used 
as shown at Figs. 250 and 257, these operating the valve stems by direct 
cam action. When this construction is employed one camshaft is driven 
by bevel gearing and drives the other by simple spur gearing as shown in 
inset in Fig. 250. 

Concentric Valves. — The form shown at Fig. 264 shows an ingenious 
application of the valve-in-the-head idea which permits one to obtain large 
valves. It has been used on some of the early Panhqrd aviation engines 
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and on the now obsolete American Aeromarine powcrplants. The inlet 
passage is controlled by the sliding sleeve which is hollow and slotted so 
as to permit the inlet gases to enter the cylinder through the regular type 
poppet valve which seats in the exhaust sleeve. When the exhaust valve 
is operated by the tappet rod and rocker arm the intake valve is also carried 
down with it. The intake gas passage is closed, however, and the burned 



Fig. 263. — Longitudinal Sectional Elevation of Eight- Cylinder “Vee” Engine, Showing 
Method of Valve Actuation by Cams Acting Directly Against Wear Pieces Carried 
by Valve Stems. This View also Shows Camshaft Drive and Cylinder Construction. 

gases are discharged through the large annular passage surrounding the 
sleeve. When the inlet valve leaves it<^ seat in the sleeve the passage of cool 
gas around the sleeve keeps the temperature of both valves to a low point 
and the danger of warping is minimized. A dome-shaped combustion- 
chamber may be used, which is an ideal form in conserving heat efficiency, 
and as large valves may be installed the flow of both fresh and exhaust 
ga.scs may be obtained with minimum resistance. The intake valve is 
opened by a small auxiliary rocker arm which is lifted when the cam fol- 
lower rides into the depression in the cam l)y the action of the strong spring 
around the push rod. When the cam follower rides on the high point the 
exhaust sleeve is depressed from its seat against the cylinder. ]5y using a 
cam having both positive and negative profiles, a single rod suffices for 
both valves because of its push and pull action. While a theoretical con- 
sideration of the concentric valve application may indicate that there is 
considerable merit in this design, practical operating exjierience showed 
that troubles from warping resultecl and that the usual side by side valve 
constr\iction was the most practical in actual service. 
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Valve Operation. — The methods of valve operation commonly used v^ry 
accordingf to the type of cylinder construction employed. In all cases the 
valves are lifted from their seats by cam-actuated mechanism. Various 



Fig. 264A. — Sectional Views Showing Arrangement and Installation of Novel Con- 
centric Valve Arrangement Devised for Early Panhard Engines. 



Fig. 264B. — Forms of Valve Lifting Cams Sometimes Employed. A — Cam Provided 
for Long Dwell and Quick Lift. B — Typical Inlet Cam Used with Mushroom Type 
Followers. C — Average Form of Cam Used with Roller Followers. D — Profile 
Designed to Give Quick Lift, Suited Only for Slow-Speed Engines. 

forms of valve-lifting cams are shown at Fig. 264. As will be seen, a cam 
consists of a circle to which a raised, approximately triangular member has 
been added at one point or as in radial engines where one cam ring may 
have a number of lobes spaced on its ])eriphc*Ty as shown at Fig. 265. When 
the cam follower rides on the circle, as shown at Fig. 266, there is no dif- 
ference in height between the cam center and its periphery and there is no 
movement of the j)! linger. As soon as the raised portion of the cam strikes 
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the plunger it will lift it, and this reciprocating movement is transmitted 
to the valve stem by suitable mechanical connections. 

The cam forms outlined at Fig. 264 are some that have been commonly 
used. That at A is used on engines where it is desired to obtain a quick 
lift and to keep the valve fully opened as long as possible. It is a noisy 
form, however, and is not very widely employed except on slow-speed sta- 
tionary engines. That at B is utilized more often as an inlet cam while the 
profile shown at C is generally depended on to operate exhaust valves. The 
cam shown at I) is a composite form which has some of the features of the 
other three types. It will give the cjuick opening of form A, the gradual 
closing of form P», and the time of maximum valve opening provided by 
cam profile C. Cams vary in form according to the valve timing desired 
and the form of cam follow er employed. A cam prolile suitable ff)r a roller 
follower is not at all adapted for {)ne using a mushroom type follower. Most 
a\ iation engines use roller followers. 



Fig. 265. — View of Timing and Valve Operating Mechanism of the Wright “Whirl- 
wind” Aircraft Engines. Note Roller Cam Followers and Four Lobed Inlet and 

Exhaust Cam Rings. 

The various types of valve followers used are shown at Fig. 266. That 
shown at A is the simplest form, consisting of a simple square or cylindrical 
section member having a rounded end which follows the cam profile. These 
are sometimes made of rectangular stock or if made of round section are 
kept from rotating by means of a key or pin. .A line contact is possible 
when the plunger is kept from turning, w^hereas but a single point bearing 
is obtained when the plunger is cylindrical, has a ball end and. is free to re- 
volve. The plunger shown at A will follow only cam profiles which have 
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gradual lifts. The plunger shown at B is left free to revolve in the guide 
bushing and is provided with a flat mushroom head which serves as a cam 
follower. It is widely used in automobile applications but its use is limited 
in aviation engines. The type shown at C carries a roller at its lower end 
and may follow very irregular cam profiles if abrupt lifts are desired. While 
forms A and B are the simplest, that outlined at C in its various forms is 
more widely used in aviation motors. Compound plungers are used on the 
Curtiss 0X2 motors, one inside the other. The small or inner one works 
on a cam of conventional design, the outer plunger follows a profile having 
a flat spot to ])erm]t of a pull rod action instead of a push rod action. This 
engine is shown at Fig. 267. 



Fig. 266 . — Diagram Showing Principal Types of Cam Followers that Have Received 
General Application in Automotive Engines. 

All the methods in which levers are used to operate valves arc more or 
less noisy because clearance must be left between the valve stem and the 
end of the lever. The space must be taken up before the valve will leave 
its seat, and when the engine is operated at high sj)eeds the forcible con- 
tact between the plunger and valve stem produces a rattling sound until 
the valves become heated and expand and the stems lengthen out. Clear- 
ance must be left between the valve stems and actuating means. This 
clearance is clearly shown in i'^ig. 268 and shf)uld he .020 inch (twenty 
thousandths) when engine is cold in the form shown. The amount of clear- 
ance allowed depends entirely u])on the design of the engine, method of 
cooling and valve actuation, and length of valve stem. On the Curtiss 0X2 
engines the clearance is hut .010 inch (ten thousandths) because the valve 
stems are shorter. Too little clearance will result in loss of power or mis- 
firing when engine is hot because the expansion or lengthening of the stem 
will result in the valve remaining partly open and allowing gas to leak by. 
Too much clearance will not allow the valve to open its full amount and 
will disturb the timing and will cause loss of power by reducing volumetric 
efficiency. The valve clearances needed with various engines will be con- 
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sidered as each engine is described. 

Methods of Driving Camshaft. — ^Two systems of camshaft operation are 
used. The most common of these is by means of toothed gearing of some 
form. If the camsliaft is at right angles to the crankshaft and carried in the 
engine base it may be dri\ en by worm, s])ira], or bevel gearing. If the cam- 
shaft is parallel to the crankshaft, sini]>le spur gear or chain connection may 



Fig. 267. — Front View of Curtiss 0X3 Aviation Motor, Showing Unconventional 
Valve Action by Concentric Push Rod and Pull Tube. 


he used to turn it. A typical camshaft mounted in the Vee between cylin- 
ders at the top of the crankcase for an eight-cylinder engine is shown at 
Fig. 269. It will be seen that the sixteen cams are forged integrally with 
the shaft and that it is spnr-gear driven. The camshaft drive of the usual 
aviation motor is shown at Fig. 263. 

While gearing is more commonly used, considerable attention has been 
directed of late to silent chains for camshaft operation of automobile 
motors. The ordinary forms of block or roller chain have not proven suc- 
cessful in this application, but the silent chain, which is in reality a link 
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belt operating over toothed pulleys, has demonstrated its worth. It first 
came to public notice when employed on the Daimler-Knight engine for 
driving the small auxiliary crankshafts which reciprocated the sleeve valves 
The advantages cited for the ap]>lication of chains are, first, silent operation, 
which obtains even after the chains have worn considerably; second, in 


,Cijrri FoUower 



Fig. 268. — Diagram Showing Proper Clearance to Allow Between Adjusting Screw 
and Valve Stems in Hall-Scott Engines. 

designing it is not necessary to figure on maintaining certain absolute 
center distances between the crankshaft and camshaft sprockets, as would 
be the case if conventional forms of gearing were used. On some forms 
of motor employing gears, three and even more members arc needed to turn 
the camshaft. ^Vith a chain drive but two sprockets are necessary, the 
chain forming a flexible connection which permits the driving and driven 



Fig. 269. — Camshaft of Eight-Cylinder “Vee” Airplane Motor Designed for Crankcase 
Mounting has Cams Forged Integrally. Note Split Camshaft Bearings and Method 
of Gear Retention by Bolting to a Flange on Camshaft. 

members to be placed at any distance apart that the exigencies of the de- 
sign demand. When chains are used it is advised that some means for 
compensating chain slack be provided, or the valve timing will lag when 
chains are worn. Many combination drives may be worked out with chains 
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that would not be possible with other forms of gearing. Direct gear drive 
IS favored at the present time by airplane engine designers because they 
are the most certain and positive means, even when a number of gears must 
be used as intermediate drive members. With overhead camshafts, bevel 
t^ears work out very well in practice, as in the Liberty, Hisj)an()-Siiiza, 
Curtiss and Packard motors and others of that type. The camshafts are 
parallel with the crankshaft and a vertical shaft with bevel gears at each 
end is used to transmit motion from one horizontal shaft to the other. 



Fig. 270. — Double and Triple Valve Spring Arrangement and Method of Valve Spring 
Retention Used on Aviation Engines. 

Valve Springs. — Another consideration of importance is the use of 
proper valve-springs. Particular care was needed with those of now obso- 
lete automatic valves. The s])ring must be weak enough to allow the valve 
to open when the suction is light, and must be of sufficient strength to close 
it in time at high speeds. It should be made as large as ])ossible in diameter 
and with a large number of convolutions, in order that fatigue of the metal 
be obviated, and it is iin])eralivc that all springs be of the same strength 
when used on a niulti])le-c\ linder engine. Practically all valves now used 
to control the gas flow in airplane engines are mechanically operated as the 
automatic inlet found on early Anzani engines is mechanically operated in 
latest types and all engineers favor the positive type. On the exhaust valve 
the spring must be strong enough so that the valve will not be sucked in 
on the inlet stroke. It should be borne in mind that if the spring is too 
strong a strain will be imposed on the valve-oi)erating mechanism, and a 
hammering action produced which may cause deformation of the valve-seat. 
Only pressure enough to insure that the operating tnechanism will follow 
the cam is required. It is common automotive practice to make the inlet 
and exhaust valve-springs of the same tensi(jn when the valves are of the 
same size and both mechanically operated. This is done to simplify manu- 
facture and not because it is necessary for the inlet valve-spring to be as 
strong as the other. Valve-springs of the helical coil type are generally 
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used, though torsion or “scissors” springs and laminated or single-leaf 
springs are also utilized in special applications. Sometimes volute springs 
are used instead of the round section helical coil springs, these being made 
of rectangular section steel. Two or more springs are used on each valve 
in some valve-in-the-hcad ty])cs; a s])ring of small pitch diameter inside the 
regular valve-spring and concentric with it. Its function is to keep the valve 
from falling into the cylinder in event of breakage of the main spring in 
some cases, and to provide a stronger return action in others. 

The illustration at Fig. 270 shows typical valve and spring assemblies. 
That at the left of the cut is the old valve used on Lorraine (French) en- 
gines. Two springs were used, (me inside the other. The valve-spring 
retaining collar was provided with splines fitting corresponding members 
on the valve stem. The assembly was held together by a threaded nut 
fitting the end of the valve stem. The new type of valve shown at Fig. 270 
at the right of the cut has the method of retention commonly used on mod- 
ern aviation engines. Three s])rings surround the valve stem A, that at E 
being inside, then J) outside of that and inside of and concentric with the 
largest spring C. The s])ring retaining collar F has a conical depression in 
its top face in which the split cone members F fit. These pieces fit the 
grooves at the top of the valve stem and as they are kept ])resscd against the 
stem because they fit the ta])er cup in the collar by the spring pressure, a 
very positive method ('>f retention is obtained, withal, one easy to dismantle. 
The split cone is easily released from the valve stem by compressing the 
springs with the retaining collar, a special tool of simple construction ex- 
pediting the process. 

Valve Spring Surge. — A study of the influence of vibration on valve- 
springs made by W. T. Donkin and II. 11 C'lark of the Cleveland Wire 
Spring Company and read before the S. A. IL reveals two jiossible ways in 
which a valve-spring can vibrate: First, when the freriiiency of the forced 
vibration is low, the force tending to vibrate the s]n*ing is small, due to 
the comparatively small centrifugal effect of the valve-operating cam, and, 
as the time between applications of the force is long enough to permit the 
vibrations set up in the spring to die out in the interval the spring vibrates 
as a Jiart of the entire vibrating system. Second, if the forced vibration 
is of a rather high frecpiency and is of such a value that it is an arithmetical 
factor of the natural frequency of the spring, a condition of resonance may 
be set up whereby the spring vibrates in itself at its own frequency. An 
analysis of surge etlPectecl with the aid of a super-speed motign-picture film 
and the vibroscope, which were used in conjunction wdth a valve-gear test- 
ing machine, reveals that, when the spring is vibrating in its own period, 
at a given instant, certain adjacent coils may be spread apart beyond their 
normal position for an equivalent static compression and that, an instant 
later, the condition of these coils may be exactly reversed so far as deflec- 
tion is concerned. The abnormal compression of the coils at one instant 
and abnormal opening of the same coils at the very next instant cause the 
existence of a stress and a stress range that are much greater than those 
calculated by conventional formulas. Furthermore, the stress range is 
passed through in a time equivalent to that required for the completion of 
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one wave of the natural period of the spring. This time factor, combined 
with the stress conditions existing, tends to accelerate greatly the fatigue 
of the valve-spring. Accordingly, the condition described is a prolific cause 
of valve-spring failure. 

From the hypothesis of the nature of valve-spring surge, the obvious 
inference is that it is good ])ractice to so design valve-springs as to obtain 
the highest possible natural frec|ucncy. This has been found to be true, 
within limits. Other factors, such as load and stress, being equal, a high- 
frequency spring is desirable since its wave-length is so high, compared 
with the w^ave-length of the disturbing force, that the spring will not vibrate 
in itself at the lower camshaft-speeds. Another, and true, inference that 
can be drawn from the hypothesis is that surge, because of its nature, can- 
not be eliminated except by recourse to some sort of friction dam])er which 
might prove expensive and annoying. It must be expected that, in the 
present state of the spring art, a spring always will vibrate when the fre- 
quency of the disturbing force is an integral part of the frecpiency of the 
spring, provided the fre(|ucncy of the disturbing force is high enough to 
cause the spring to vibrate of itself. This proviso suggests a jiossible solu- 
tion of the jiroblem. Why not so design valve-springs that their frequency 
will be so high that they will not tend to vibrate until they have reached 
forced vibration or camshaft-speeds in excess of those encountered in cus- 
tomary practice? 

Data relative to the characteristics of two actual springs arc given in 
Table below. The siu'ing whose characteristics are given in the column 
headed “Original” was hmnd to have noisy vibrational periods when run- 
ning in the engine, ami, moreover, some cases of breakage in service were 
rejiorted notwithstanding the low static-value of stress as shown in the 
table. It was pro])osed to supjilant this s])ring by one whose characteristics 
are given in the last column of Ihe table, and in which an endeavour was 
made to hold to the same ajiproximate valve loads but to increase the natu- 
ral frequency of pie sjiring. 


CHARACTKRISl'Trs OF AN ORIGINAL SPRING THAT VIPRATKD NOISILY 
AND A REDKSKiNKD SPRING IN WHIC H THE TROUlILK 
WAS KLIMINATIH) 


Item 

Original 

Spring 

Reilesigncd 

Spring 

Mean or Pitch Diameter, in. 

1.102 

0 878 

Free Length 


2 512 

Total Number of Coils 

10 

9 

Gauge of Wire, W. & IM. No. 

9 

10 y^ 

Load, with Valve Open at in., lb. 

48 

53 

Load, with Valve Closed at 2H in. lb. 

29 

29 

Stress, with Valve Open, Ih. per sip in. 

41,200 

57,000 

Stress, with Valve Closed, Ih. per sq in. 

25,300 

31,200 

Stress Range, lb. per sq. in. 

15,900 

25,800 

Rate, lb. per in. 

59.0 

77.3 

Weight of the Active Mass, Ih. 

0.1435 

0.0700 

Frequency, free vibrations per min. 

10,750 

17,600 


It may be of interest to mention briefly the way in which this higher 
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frequency of the springy is obtained by desig^n. First, in this case, the pitch 
diameter of the springy is decreased considerably, which tends to increase 
the rate of the springy. But to obtain the correct valve-loading and, at the 
same tim’e, a reasonable free length, it is important that the rate be not in- 
creased excessively, hence the diameter of the wire is reduced somewhat, 
but the net result is a considerable increase in the rate. It should be noted 
that the number of active coils also affects the rate and that this number is 
varied to vary the rate. The weight of the active mass in the spring is de 
creased by reducing the diameter of the wire, the ])itch diameter, and the 
number of active coils. 'J'he increase of rate together with the decrease 
of mass affects a substantial increase in the natural fre(|uencv of the spring 
in accordance with Ricardo's formula. 

From tlie foregoing discussion it can be seen that the effect of surge 
upon a valve-spring is to bring about the following conditions: 

(1) Existence of a maximum stress of a higher value than that cal- 
culated by the conventional formula 

( 2 ) Occurrence of a higher stress-range in the end coils than that cal- 
culated on a static basis 

(3) A state whereby the stress range is traversetl with great rapidity. 

All investigations along the line of metal fatigue tend to show that 

fatigue life is a function of the maximum stress existing, the stress range 
through which the material is worked, and the total number of oscillations 
to which the material is subjected. Accordingly, the abnormal stress con- 
ditions and the abnormal rapidity with which the stress range is crossed, 
due to the surge, tend to accelerate greatly the fatigue of the spring. 

Four Major Contentions Advanced. — These notes suffice for Messrs 
Donkin and C lark to advance four major contentions relative to the general 
subject of valve-s])ring surge, and they can be summarized as follows: 

(1) Valve-s])ring surge is a jiroduct of a re.sonant condition betw^een the 
rate of the forced vibrations, due to the camshaft, and the natural 
frequency of the spring 

(2) Surge cannot be eliminated in the present tyjie of s]n-ing, as the 
tendency to vibrate is an inherent characteristic of a sjiring. A 
solution is offered, however, by designing springs for high frequency 
so that they will not vibrate until they are subjected to rates of 
forced vibration in excess of si)eeds above the range of normal, 
maximum camshaft sjieeds 

(3) Surge is aflectetl by the design of the valve gear. A tendency to 
magnify sjn'ing surge may exist if one or more jiarts of the valve 
gear are also in resonance w’ith the sjjriiig 

(4) Surge is a jirolific source of valve-spring failure, due to the stress 
conditions and the rapidity of the stress cycle set up by the surge. 

Packard Multiple Cluster Valve-Springs. — The valve-springs of Packard 
aviation engines are worthy of s])ecial note. These are of the multiple 
cluster type and consist of a grou]) of small diameter piano wdre springs 
arranged in a planetary fashion around the valve stem. In the model 1,500 
engine, seven of these springs and, in the model 2,500 engine, ten springs are 
used wdth each valve. The individual springs are located over tubular 
guides that are welded to a lower fixed w'asher; the upper ends of the 
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springs engage in an annular groove formed in the movahlc spring washer. 
Several advantages accrue from this construction, which may justifiably 
be termed indestructible. The most important point, perha])s, is the least 
obvious, namely, that which relates to the natural ])eriod of vilu'ation of the 
small springs. Other advantages result from the increased factor of safety 
in numbers, since any val\e Avill continue to function even though several 
of the springs may be broken. Furthermore, the reciprocating Avcight, re- 
presented by the upper washer and one-half the weight of tlie springs, is 
reduced, as compared with the conventional construction, and, finally, the 
physical properties of the small gauge piano wire are generally superior to 
those of springs heat-treated after forming. 

Valve-si)ring failures haxe always been ])revalent to a certain extent in 
aircraft engines; and these failures at times lead to disastrous results with 
overhead-valve engines for the valve may dro]^ into the combustion- 
chamber and, consc(juently, wreck the ])iston and the combustion-chamber 
head. For some time, these failures were regarded as not being prevent- 
able, the cause being attributed to fatigue and to minute imperfections in 
the material. It is clearly proved that the basic seat of the trouble lies in 
a resonance effect between the natural viluations of the spring and the 
forced oscillations of the engine. These latter oscillations are brought 
about by the firing impulses. 

The Packard engineers had noted that, in very higdi-speed six-cylinder 
engines, valve-sj^ring breakages were fretjuently encountered at speeds in 
excess of 4,CXX) r.]).m.; in twelve-cylinder engines the limiting sjieed ap- 
peared to be above 2,000 r.]).m.; and in some eighteen-cylinder engines fre- 
(juent valve-spring failures occurred at very nuKlerate s])(*eds, certainly not 
exceeding 1,600 r.p.m. Naturally, the valve-spnngs in each case were of 
somewhat different design from the others but the variations w'ere not of 
sufficient magnitude to refute the statement that the critical engine speed 
at which valve-sjiring failures assumed alarming jirojiortions w as inversely 
proportional to the number of cylinders or of the firing impulses. The fact 
that the small springs have been immune from failure, after a great many 
jirolonged tests wdth high-speed engines, goes a long w'ay tow^ard substan- 
tiating the claim that valve-s])ring breakage in the past has been brought 
about by synchronized vibrations. 

Springless Valves. — Springless valves arc a late development on French 
racing car engines, and it is ])ossible that the positively-operated types will 
he introduced on aviation engines also although the actuating and return 
mechanism necessary is heavier than that recjuired for spring returned 
valves. Two makes of positively-actuated valves are showui at P'ig. 271. 
The positive-valve motor differs from the conventional form by having no 
necessity for valve-sjirings, as a earn not only assures the opening of the 
valve, but also causes it to return to the valve-seat. In this respect it is 
much like the sleeve valve motor, where the uncovering of the ports is 
absolutely positive. The cars having motors equipped wdth these valves 
were a success in long-distance auto races. Claims made for this type of 
valve mechanism include the possibility of a higher number of revolutions 
and consequently greater engine power. With the spring-controlled, single- 
cam operated valve a point is reached where the spring is not capable of 
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returning the valve to its seat before the cam has again begun its opening 
movement. It is possible to extend the limits considerably by using a light 
valve with a strong spring or by using multiple springs but the valve stilf 
remains a limiting factor in the speed of the motor. A part sectional viev 
through a cylinder of an engine designed by G. Michaux is shown at Fig 
271 A. There are two valves per cylinder, inclined at about ten degree^ 
from the vertical. The valve-sterns are of large diameter, as owing to posi- 
tive control, there is no necessity of lightening this part in an unusual de- 
gree. A single overhead camshaft has eight ])airs of cams such as shown 
in detail at B. h"or each valve there is a three-armed rocker, one arm of 



Fig. 271. — Two Methods of Operating Automotive Engine Valves by Positive Cam 
Mechanism which Closes as Well as Opens Them. 


which is connected to the stem of the valve and the two others are in con- 
tact respectively with the opening and closing cams. The connection to 
the end of the valve-stem is made by a short connecting link, which is 
screwed on to the end of the valve-stem and locked in p{)sition. This allows 
some adjustment to be made between the valves and the actuating rocker. 
It will be evident that one cam and one rocker arm produce the opening of 
the valve and that the corres])onding rocker arm and cam result in the clos- 
ing of the valve. If the opening cam has the usual convex profile, the clos- 
ing cam has a correspondingly concave profile. It will be noticed that a 
light valve-spring is shown in drawing. This is provided to give a final 
seating to its valve after it has been closed by the cam. This is not abso- 
lutely necessary, as an engine has been run successfully without these 
springs though it is difficult to understand how valve stem expansion is 
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compensated for unless there is some clearance in the valve actuating 
mechanism. The whole mechanism is contained within an overhead 
aluminum cover. 

The positive-valve system used on the De Lagc motor is shown at Fig. 
271 D. In this the valves arc actuated as shown in sectional views D and E. 
The valve system is unique in that four valves are provided per cylinder, 
two for exhaust and two for intake. The valves are mounted side by side, 
as shown at E, so the double actuator member may be operated by a single 
set of cams. The valve-operating member consists of a yoke having guide 



Fig. 272 . — Section Through Cylinder of Knight Sleeve Motor Showing Important 
Parts of Valve Mechanism. 

bars at the top and bottom. The actuating cam works inside of this yoke. 
The usual form of cam acts on the lower portion of the yoke to open the 
valve, while the concave cam acts on the upper part to close the valves. 
In this design provision is made for expansion of the valve-stems due to 
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heat, and these are not positively connected to the actuating member. As 
shown at E, the valves are held against the seat by short coil springs at 
the upper end of the stern. These are very stiff and are only intended to 
provide for expansion. A slight sj)ace is left between the top of the valve- 
stem and the portion of the oi)erating member that bears against them when 



Intake S+rokp Intake'* I’orls Open Compression Stroke All Ports Closed 



Firing Stroke -All Port:, Closed 


Exhau:t ''■troke Lxhnust Ports Open 


Fig. 273. — Diagn'^nis Showing Positions of Sleeve Valves, at Different Points of Knight 

Engine Cycle. 


the regular prt)file cam exerts its pressure on the bottom of the valve- 
operating mechanism. Another novelty in this motor design is that the 
camshafts and the valve-operating members are carried in casing attached 
above the motor by housing supports in the form of small steel pillars. 
The overhead camshafts are operated by means of bevel gearfng. 
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Knight Sleeve Valve Motor. — The sectional view through the cylinder 
at Fig. 272 shows the Knight sliding sleeves and their actuating means 
very clearly. The diagrams at Fig. 273 show graphically the sleeve move- 
ments and their relation to the crankshaft and piston travel. The action 
may be summed up as follows; The inlet port begins to open when the 
lower edge of the opening of the outside sleeve which is moving down 


;Pnming Cups 



Fig. 274. — Cross Sectional View of Knight Type Eight-Cylinder “Vee” Engine for 

Automotive Applications. 

passes the top of the slot in the inner member also moving downwardly. 
The inlet port is closed when the lower edge of the slot in the inner sleeve 
which is moving up passes tlie top edge of the port in the outer sleeve 
which is also moving toward the lop of the cylinder. The inlet opening 
extends over 200 degrees of crank motion. The exhaust port is uncovered 
slightly when the lower edge of the port in the inner sleeve which is mov- 
ing down passes the lower edge of the portion of the cylinder head which 
protrudes in the cylinder. When the to]) of the port in the outer sleeve 
traveling toward the bottom of the cylinder passes the lower edge of the 
slot in the cylinder wall the exhaust passage is closed. The exhaust 
opening extends over a period corres])onding to about 240 degrees of 
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crank motion. The Knight motor has been applied to aircraft to th* 
writer’s knowledge only by the Panhard firm. An eight-cylinder Vei 
design for automobile use that might be useful in that connection i 
lightened is shown at J'ig. 274. The main object is to show that tli, 
Knight valve action is the only other besides the mushroom or poppet valv. 
that has been a])i)lied commercially to high-speed gasoline-engines, though 
many types of rotary and single sleeve valves exist. 

Burt-McCollum Sleeve Valve. — The only sleeve valve engine that ha^ 
stood the test of time besides the Knight motor employs the Burt 
McCollum single sleeve valve and it was first introduced in 1911. It wa . 
first api)lied in motor cars by Argylls, Ltd. of Alexandria, Scotland. Some- 
time ago, it was announced that the sole manufacturing rights for the 
Unitcfl Stales Avere held by Continental Motors and engines are under test 
ff)r automobiles and airjilanes. 

Hurt’s original ])atent was filed on Aug. 6, 1909, and was accepted on 
Aug. S, 1910. A four-year extension was granted last year, so that the ilate 
of exi)iration in (ireat Britain is Aug. 5, 1929. Application for an equiva- 
lent United States patent was filed on Aug. 2, 1910, and was granted on 
July 22, 1919, thus giving an expiration date of Dec. 3, 1936. Perhaps the 
broadest claim contained in the United States patent is that which reads: 

A mechanism for the pur])ose specified comi)rising a main cylin- 
der having intake and outlet t)(*rts near its head, a ])iston-enclosing 
cylinder movahly fitting within said main-cylinder to act as a valve 
and having intake and outlet ])orts, and movable, for bringing the 
resjiective jjorts into alternating registering relation therewith, a 
piston reciprocating within saitl enclosing cylinder, and means for 
imparting synchronous longitudinally recij)rocating and oscillating 
movement to said piston-enclosing cylinder, the range of longitu- 
dinal movement being less than the ])iston mo\ement and g-reater 
than the longitudinal dimension of the j)orts. 

J. If. K. McCollum’s patents, which were assigned to Argylls, Ltd., 
and others, consist of a sleeve outside the mam cylinder, instead of between 
the cylinder and the ] list on, and two ojierating-mechanisms for impartinti 
the reciprocating and oscillating movement to the sleeve. 

The following descrijition is taken from a jiajicr by, W. A. Frederick 
that appeared in the U. li. Joarmil for May, 1927. 

Advantages of the Single-Sleeve- Valve Engine. — The chief .advantages 
of a single-sleeve-valve engine are: — (a) sustained oiierating-efficiency, (b) 
good power out])Ut, and (c) silence in operation. A l,0(X)-hour test-run 
under full load at 2,0(X) r.ji.m. was recently made on a si.x-cylinder 2% by 
4% inch engine. During the first 100 hours, the power-output gradually 
built up to 44 brake horseiiower, after which it remained constant until the 
completion of the test. Measurement of sleeve driving-gear back-lash was 
made by an extended arm attached to the sleeveshaft and, although a 
maximum increase of 0.017 inch on the pitch-line was recorded, the gears 
ran as quietly as at the beginning of the test. On dismantling the engine, 
the maximum wear on the piston skirt was found to be 0.001 inch, while 
the wear on the outside diameter c»f the sleeve was undiscernible. 
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Fig. 274A. — Sectional View of Automobile Type Single Sleeve Valve Motor. 
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The a(lf)i)tion of a sleeve \alve is said to obviate such things as th( 
“grinding-in” of valves, the ingress of unwanted air through worn valve 
guides, the adjustment of clearance, the breakage of valve-springs, and 
frequent decarbonization. The rapid opening of the ports, the type oi 
port-opening obtained, positive timing, unobstructed intake-passages, and 
increased compression-ratio all contribute to good j^ower-output. Silenc( 
in operation is achieved through avoiding the hammer-and-anvil blows oi 
a i)oi)pet-valve and the fact that the valve-actuating mechanism does not 
extend outside the engine body. The sleeve-valve engine can not only be 
made to run (jiiietly, but remains quiet. 



Fig. 274B. — Method of Actuating Single Sleeve Valve by Gear Actuated Crank and, 

Ball and Socket Joint. 

The weight of a single-sleeve-valve engine compares favorably with 
that of a po])j)et-valve engine in the automobile types, though it will be 
slightly heavier in the forms intended for airplane use. Sectional views of 
the Continental eight-in-line automobile motor are shown at Fig. 274 A. 

Referring to the cross-sectional arrangement shown in Fig. 274 A, it 
will be seen that the crankshaft, tamnccting-rod and piston are of conven- 
tional design and not necessarily different from those used in a poppet-valve 
type of engine. The essential difference lies in the substituting of a single 
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valve of cylindrical form for the usual poppet-valves. 

The cylinder is open-ended and has port-openings cut on its circumfer- 
ence immediately below the bottom edge of the cylinder-head or stationary 
])iston. Intake and exhaust-]K>rts are on opjiosile sides of the cylinder- 
block so that se])arale manifolds are employed. The tubular steel sleeve is 
interposed between the ])iston and cylinder having ])orts machined therein 
to register with corresponding members in the cylinders, d'he si/e and the 
shape of the i)orts are determined by the area and the valve-timing re- 
(juired. In common with those of the poppet-valve engine, these can only 
1»e settled by experience, each particular type of engine being considered 
according to the iierformancc recpiired of it. 

Motion of Single Sleeve. — The characteristic twisting movement of the 
sleeve has many inherent advantages. Although jirimarily conceived for 
the purpose of obtaining the ijro])er se(iuence of val\e operation, when using 
one sleeve instead of two, it has subsequently proved to be a decided benefit 
in other respects. It is a natural hihricatiiig motion, the oil being rolled 
evenly over the entire sleeve-surface, and not localized and sheared, as in 
the case of a sleeve or piston having a recli>rocating motion only. f>il 
grooves are not necessary on the surface of a single-sleeve valve. 

The movement of the sleeve approaches harmonic motion, and docs not 
call for the sudden re\ersal of the direction of travel with its attendant 
inertia-loading, as does a sleeve with i)urely recii)rocating motion. 

Again, the twist dissipates the heat lost to the slec\e wall over a larger 
area, giving more even temperatures and therefore reducing the distortion 
to the minimum. Luring the com])ression and power strokes, when the 
sleeve is subjected to the greatest ])ressnre, it is moving with the piston, 
and the sleeve-ports are ])rotected between the water-cooled surfaces of 
the cylinder and the cylinder head. 

It has not been found necessary to fit a scaling-ring to the cylinder 
head, such as that used in the douhle-siceve-valve engine. This is due, no 
doubt, to the baffle effect caused by the twisting movement that smoothes 
out minute surface irregularities, and to the fact that there is a sealing 
surface at both sides of the sleeve \vall during compression. 

liecausc of the shape of the combustion-chamber, a comparatively higher 
compression-ratio can be adopted w'ltlioiit fear of detonation, five to one 
being generally used on autonu»tive engines. 

The fact that the piston and the sleeve move in the same direction at 
different speeds during the pressure strokes results in a considerable reduc- 
tion in the ]>iston riibbmg-sjieed, as c<.)mpared with that of a conventional 
poppet-valve engine, and so reduces the Avear of the piston. The wear 
of the sleeve surface is j)ractically negligible. It will be noticed that the 
sleeveshaft crank is near the 90-degree position at the time of the closing 
of the intake and the opening of the exhaust, so that the sleeve moves with 
the maximum velocity in a practically vertical direction, and therefore gives 
the desirable quick opening and closing of the valve-ports. 

The sleeves are usually made of cylinder cast iron, cast in a rotating 
mould, although ordinary sand-castings are entirely satisfactory, if carefully 
made. The thickness of the wall of the sleeve is governed hy what the 
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machine-shop can handle Avithout fear of breakage. This will be found 
ample for strength under Avorking conditions. In practice, the thickness 
of the wall ranges from %4 inch for the 2 }^ inch bore to %4 inch for the 
five inch bore. 

Steel sleeves are sometimes used Avhen high engine speed is desired. 
It is usual to manufacture them' from seamless steel-tubing, the boss for 
actuating being formed by extruding operations. A sleeve of average 
diameter is fitted to the cylinder-bore Avith a tight 0.003 inch and a slack 
0.002 inch feeler. 
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Sleeve Drive Mechanism. — The ball-and-socket connection shown at 
274 B has evolved from a self-aligning ball bearing to the present 
phere-zone, having a pressure die-cast babbitt-socket cast in position. It 
lias been found that the fit of the ball in the socket can be varied by the 
])ressure applied. The diameter of the sphere-zone is generally made 0.v35 

while the sleeve-shaft cranki)in approximates 0.19 1), where D ecpials 
the outside diameter of the sleeve. Originally, the ball and the socket 
A^cre made detachable, but this reduced the bearing area due to flats milled 
on the ball to allow assembling. The design of the mechanism for actuating 
the sleeve is an interesting j)roblem and many schemes have bceti tried out 
trorn time to time. All things considered, limvover, the gear type of drive 
in various forms has proved the most satisfactory. 

Single Sleeve Timing Diagram. — The jiorl-cycle diagram. Fig. 274 C, 
shows one complete C 3 '^cle of sleeve mo\ement, the relative positions of the 
piston being indicated diagrammatically at the side of the drawing. At the 
beginning of the intake strtjke, the sleeve is at its bottom center, and all 
ports are closed (upper left view). As the piston descends, the sleeve 
moves around and up the lower left-hand portion of the travel ellipse, the 
intake-ports in the sleeve uncovering the intake-ports in the cylinder 
(central left view). Intake closing occurs when the bottom straight-edge 
of the sleevc-j)ort coincides with the top straight-edge of the fixed port in 
the cylinder, lower left view. As the jiiston turns on the compression 
stroke, the sleeve continues to travel upward, reaching its to]) center at the 
same time as the jiiston (iiiiper right view). During the power stroke, 
the sleeve moves over and down the to]) right-hand portion of the travel 
(dli]).se. Exhaust ojiening takes j)lace when the liottoin edge of the sleeve 
exhaust-port meets the top edge of the port in the cylinder (central right 
view), the sleeve moving downward as the jiiston moves upward on the 
exhaust stroke. In the lower right view, the maximum exhaust-opening 
occurs, the sleeve traveling on the lower right-hand portion of the ellipse 
until the flank edges of the ports coincide, closing the ports and completing 
the cycle. 

AVKRAdE TIMINCi-PRACTlCE OK SlNGLE-.SLEEVE-VALVE ENGINES 



Intake 

Intake 

h'xliaust 

Exhaust 

Type of Engine 

Opens 

('loses 

Opens 

Closes 

Low -Speed 

10 Deg. 

15 Ik-g. 

AS Deg. 

10 Deg. 


Late 

Late 

Early 

T.ate 

Medium-Speed 

10 Deg. 

20 Deg. 

45 Deg. 

10 Deg. 


Late 

Late 

Early 

Late 

High-Speed 

5 Deg. 

30 Deg. 

60 Deg. 

IS Deg. 

Timing Tolerances Allowed on 

Late 

Late 

Early 

Late 

Production 

2 Deg. 

4 Deg. 

4 Deg. 

5 Deg. 


Early 

iCarly 

Early 

Early 


to 

to 

to 

to 


5 Deg. 

4 Deg. 

4 Deg. 

2 Deg. 


Late 

J.ate 

Late 

I. ate 


Fig. 274 D shows the power output per cubic inch of three engines hav- 
ing valve-timing as given in Table above. The engines from which the 
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curves were taken differed in some respects, so that an absolutely trut 
comparison of the effect of timing only is not presented. 

Detachable Head Construction. — A detachable head for each cylindc' 
has the advantage of obviating the use of a large casting and gasket. An , 
cylinder may be examined without disturbing the joints of the other.^ 
Explosion balance is assured, as the ctnnbustion space is completeh 



Fig. 274D. — Curves Showing Characteristics of Single Sleeve Valve Engines. 


machined, and the spark])liig is ideally placed and effectively water cooled 
Cast iron is usually employed, although aluminum is satisfactory and is 
used where lightness is of first importance. 

Many shapes of combustion-chamber have been tried, but, although the 
hemisj)herical type is theoretically ideal, it has not proved in ]iractice to be 
as good as the cone-frustrum tyt)e. 

The head is made a light inish-fit in the sleeve and is secured by four 
cap-screws, an extra-thin gasket being interj)osed between the head-flange 
and the cylinder. It should be noted that the head-joint is not subjected 
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direct explosion-pressures. 

In common with that of other sleeve-valve engines, its power output 
improves as the carbon builds up around the head. A standard spark])lug 
IS used; the long-reach spark])]iig and extension, characteristic of the early 
models, has been discarded due to adoplicm of the cone-fnistrum type of 
( vlinder head. 

The number of ports incorporated in the design of engines of different 
types ranges from two intake and two exhaust to four intake and four 
exhaust. For a given area, the smaller the number t)f ])orts, the greater 
will be the degree of filling, but the fewer the ])orts, the greater will be the 
sleeveshaft throw required; so. as in the case of many other engineering 
conditions, a compromise must be made. 'Three intake and two exhaust- 
ports have been found to be the best all-round combination for automobile 
engines. This arrangement gives a sleeveshaft throw of moderate dimen- 
sions and ])racticable water-cores between the j>orts in the cylinder, while 
llie maximum port-opening area obtainable compares favorably with good 
]) 0 ]jpet-valve practice, a comlition that has pn^ved satisfactory for average 
engines. 

Minerva-Bournonville Rotary Valve. — Although designed in this coun- 
try, the Minerva-Bournonville rotary valve engine was ])erfected in the 
experimental department of Minerva Motors, Antwerp, Belgium. While 
there is no record oi its use in aviation engines, the suggestion that rotary 
valves be used for that purpose is often made and the folkiwing descri])tion, 
from Aufomofivc IiHliistrics is given in ]>art for the general information of 
the reader interested in engine design. The designer of this valve is 
Eugene Bournonville, a well known engineer residing in New York. 

'The Minerva-Bournonville engine ])ossesses a rotary valve mounted in 
a bore in the head of the cylinder and making one revolution for six turns 
of the crankshaft. For each cylinder the valve has three pockets which 
assure communication between the intake and the exhaust ports on the 
one hand, and a port to the cylinder on the other. On compression and 
expansion the cylindrical portion t)[ the rotary valve masks the jiassage 
into the cylinder. The sparkplug is mounted in the usual inclined j^osition. 

All previous attempts to jierfect the rotary valve engine have failed by 
reason of inability to hold compression or to assure adequate lubrication. 
The Minerva-lbnirnonville overcomes this by means of what may be de- 
scribed as an elastic bearing. The tunnel in which the valve rotates is 
cylindrical on an arc of only a few degrees. Carried on the valve, in the 
vertical axis of the cylinder, is a cast-iron shoe surmounted by a cast-iron 
wedge, with a hardened steel ball between shoe and wedge. The wedge 
exerts pressure on the shoe, and through it on the rotary valve, by means 
of a stud and an adjustable coil spring placed in a horizontal passage in the 
valve casing. In the case of the six-cylinder engine, the valve is in two 
parts, the shoes are in four parts, the wedges are in two i)arts, there are 
two balls under each wedge and there are two springs pressing against the 
vertical wall of each wedge. 

Lubrication of the valve mechanism is assured by a distributor driven 
off the rear end of the rotary valve shaft. This distributor sends a drop of 
oil at intervals of 150 revolutions of the crankshaft to four points on the 
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top of the wedges opposite the springs. In addition there is an oil lea^ 
to the intake manifold also giving one drop of oil per ISO revolutions. 

The bore of the valve tunnel gives sufficient clearance to allow for ih. 
maximum expansion of the valve so that seizure at this point is impossibh 
The shoes are cut out of a tube bored to a diameter slightly larger than tha, 
of the valve, the difference being about Vjooo t>f the diameter. 'J'hey ait 
turned externally to assure an ecpial thickness over their entire width. Tlv 
wedges have an angle of seven to seven and one-half degrees. The steci 
ball B, mounted between the wedge and the shoe, is free in a vertica] 
direction and only works laterally; when the shoe is carried round by the 
valve, it communicates this turning movement to the wedge, which in n , 
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Fig. 274E. — Minerva-Bournonville Rotary Valve, 


movement tends to compress the spring. The pressure of the wedge is 
therefore direct on the shoe. Adjustment of the mechanism is simple and 
makes it jiossible to determine externally whether there is any movement 
of the shoe and the wedge, which movement could be set up by dilation of 
the valve or by abnormal friction caused by lack of oil. After the engine 
has been started up, tlie adjusting i)lug A Fig. 274 K is screwed down on the 
spring, and by means of a short rod passing through the plug any move- 
ment of the wedge C can be detected. If the plug is screwed down until 
there is no movement of the rod passing through it. this is an indication 
that the wedge is exerting sufficient pressure on the valve to prevent it 
lifting under explosion. The driving effort remains constant, for it depends 
on the coefficient of friction of the valve and the shoe, and the pressure at 
the moment of explosion. 

Movement of the shoe and the valve can take place only for two rea- 
sons, as follows : — (1 ) Dilation of the valve increases the thrust on the shoe, 
causing this to turn and take up a corresponding position ; (2) the coeffi- 
cient of friction is increased by reason of foreign matter, such as dust or an 
unlubricated ])ortion of the roller, this latter tending to carry the shoe round 
with it, thus displacing the wedge and immediately decreasing the pressure. 
Under all conditions the valve o])erates freely, while providing sufficient 
pressure to assure gas-tightness. The shoes are bored to a diameter equal 
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0 that of the valve at its maximum temperature, and the part of the cylin- 
der D, in the drawings, has the same diameter. The difference between 
this and the normal diameter of the valve is slight, being not more than 

1 1,000, and the valve exerts a sufficient pressure on the edges of the ports 
during the period of starting up to assure gas-tightness until the normal 
temperature has been attained. After this the valve bears equally on the 
entire surface. By reason of the design any required timing is possible 
and the biggest desirable openings are obtainable. 

Valve Design and Construction. — Valve dimensions are an important 
detail to be considered and can be determined by several conditions, among 
which may be cited method of installation, o])crating mechanism, material 
employed, engine speed desired, manner of cylinder cooling and degree of 
lift desired. A review of various methods of valve location has shown that 
when the valves are placed directly in the head we can obtain the ideal 
cylinder form, though larger valves may be used if housed in a separate 
pocket, as afforded by the “T” head construction. The method of operation 
has much to do with the size of the valves. For example, when an auto- 
matic inlet valve was employed it was good practice to limit the lift and 
obtain the required area of port opening by augmenting the diameter. Be- 
cause of this an inlet valve of the automatic type Avas usually made tAventy 
per cent larger than one mechanically operated. When valves are actuated 
by cam mechanism, as is now invariably done, they are often made the same 
size and are interchangeable, which greatly simplifies manufacture. The 
relation of valve port area to cylinder bore is one that has been discussed 
for some time by engineers. The Avriter’s experience would indicate that 
valve diameter should be as near to half the bore as possible. While the 
mushroom type or i)oj)pet valve has become standard and is the most widely 
used form at the present time, there is some difference of opinion among 
designers as to the materials employed and the angle of the seat. Most 
valves have a bevel seat, though some have been made flat seating. The 
flat seat valve is said to have the advantage of providing a clear opening 
with lesser lift, this conducing to free gas flow, but the disadvantage is 
present that best material and workmanship must be used in their con- 
struction to obtain satisfactory results. As it can be made very light it is 
particularly well adapted for use as an automatic inlet valve or as a check 
valve. Among other disadvantages cited is the claim that it is more sus- 
ceptible to derangement, oAviiig to the particles of foreign matter getting 
under the seat and it will not conduct heat away as well as a bevel seat 
valve head. With a bevel seat it is argued that the foreign matter would 
be more easily dislodged by the gas flow, and that the valve would close 
tighter because it is drawn positively against the bevel seat. Bevel seatings 
are usually at 30 or 45 degrees, the latter being most popular. The valve 
seat of the Curtiss D12 engine is shown at Fig. 275. The way the valve 
seat is chamfered or relieved is clearly shown in the diagram which may be 
considered typical of good practice. 

Several methods of valve construction are the vogue, the most popular 
form for aviation engines being the one-piece type; those which are com- 
posed of a head of one material and stem of another are seldom used in 
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airplane engines because they are not reliable. In the built-up constructior 
the head is usually of high nickel tungsten steel or cast iron, which metal: 
possess good heat-resisting qualities. Heads made of these materials an- 
not likely to warp, scale, or pit, as is sometimes the case when ordinary 
grades of machinery steel are used. The cast-iron head construction is not 
popular because it is difficult to keep the head tight on the stem. There is 
a slight difference in expansion ratio between the head and the stem, and 
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Fig. 275. — Drawing Showing Shape of Valve Seat Used on the Curtiss D12 Water- 
Cooled Aviation Engine. 


as the stem is either scre\ve<l or riveted to the cast-iron head the constant 
hammering of tlic valve against its seat may loosen the joint. As soon as 
the head is loose on the stem the action of the valvc.becomcs erratic. The 
best practice is to machine the valves from tungsten and other alloy steel 
forgings. This material has splendid heat-resisting (jualities and will not 
pit or become scored easily. Even the electrically welded head to stem 
types which arc used in automobile engines are not looked upon with favor 
in the aviation engine. Valve-stem guides and valve-stems must be ma- 
chined very accurately to insure cc^rrect action. The usual practice in 
automobile engines is shown at Fig. 276, where a valve-stem .375 inch 
nominal diameter is used. 

Gas Velocity Effect on Power. — Several methods are in use as a basis 
for calculating gas velocities. One merely considers the mean velocity in 
the port, on a basis of filling or exhausting the cylinder during 180 degrees 
of crankshaft rotation. This method is crude, as no account is taken of 
valve-lift, this latter factor having a considerable influence on the power 
output. A second method considers the mean velocity through a cylindrical 
annulus of a diameter equal to the bore of the mouth of the port and a 
height equal to the maximum valve-lift, this annulus being taken as con- 
stant throughout the jieriod of filling or exhausting. The time of filling 
or exhausting is taken as 180 degrees of the crankshaft rotation, the cylinder 
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assumed to be completely filled and the charg-e is assumed to be at normal 
temperature and pressure. This method takes no account of the mean 
V alve-lift or of timing, both of which factors have a considerable influence 
.)!! the performance. Cylinders having very small valves will usually show 
,in improvement in the power output when an increase of the mean valve- 
lift is made without any change of the maximum lift. The same holds true 
:is regards timing, very small valves with high gas-velocities generally re- 
♦ juiring freak timing with long opening-periods to give the maximum per- 
formance. The results of some tests made with various sizes and combina- 
tions of inlet and exhaust valves by Mr. S. P. Heron are shown graphically 
at Fig. 277, the power indicated being that of the one test cylinder at vari- 
ous speeds. The highest power was obtained with four valves. 



Fig. 276. — Drawing Showing Clearance Allowed Between Automotive Engine Valve 
Stem and Valve Stem Guide to Secure Free Action. 

A third method considers the mean of the true areas in the annulus 
normal to the seat, the true time of opening and 100 per cent volumetric 
efficiency. This method is the soundest, but is too cumbersome for general 
use as it involves a graphical layout to determine the areas of the conical 
annuli from zero to the maximum lift. With this method annuli areas in 
excess of the net area in the throat, or the port area less the valve-stem area, 
are neglected. The conical annulus as a basis for the calculation of area is 
cumbersome, as its relation to the cylindrical annulus of equal height 
diminishes progressively with the lift. It is considered that a reasonable 
and not altogether cumbersome basis for the estimation of velocity is that 
of the cylindrical annulus. This is supported to a certain extent by the fact 
that a 45-degree seat valve, with less area in the annulus than either a flat 
seat or a SO-degree seat valve will, in overhead-valve cylinders, pass at least 
as much gas as either of the latter tyi>es at equal lift, showing that the re- 
duction of area is balanced by the more nearly streamline-flow conditions. 
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As the tulip type certainly does not pass less gas than the flat-head type, it 
appears that the theoretical increase of area with the flat-head type of valve 
is of no practical moment, and that the gas does not depart from streamline 
flow conditions and abruptly change its course around sharp corners to take 
advantage of sudden increases of area. 

It is Mr. Heron’s view that the all-around best valve-seat angle for over- 
head-valve cylinders is 45 degrees. The seat angle is considered to be most 
important in multiple-valve cylinders with pairs of valves in close proxim- 
ity. The converging gas-streams with pairs of similar valves will meet less 
nearly head-on with 45-degrce seats than with flat or 30-degree seats. 



Fig. 277. — Results of Tests Made with Various Sizes and Combinations of Inlet and 

Exhaust Valves. 

As a result of tests with an air-cooled cylinder Mr. Heron is of the 
opinion that exhaust and inlet valves should ])e of approximately equal 
diameter and have equal lifts and that a mean gas velocity through the 
valve annulus of from 140 to 160 feet per second seems to give good results 
in case of the particular cylinder tested. 

Four Valves per Cylinder. — A great power output for the piston dis- 
placement is usually made possible by the superior volumetric efficiency of 
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a motor provided with four valves in each cylinder instead of but two. 
This principle was thoroughly tried out in racing automobile motors, and 
is especially valuable in permitting of greater speed and power output from 
four- and six-cylinder engines, where cylinder bores are fairly large. On 
eight- and twelve-cylinder t3'pcs. some engineers are doubtful if the result- 
ing complication due to using a very large number of valves is worthwhile 
despite the wonderful results obtained Avhen four valves are used especially 
in flat-head cylinders, where two valves of large size cannot very well be 



Fig. 278. — Diagram Comparing Two Large Valves and Four Small Ones of Prac- 
tically the Same Area. Note How Easily Small Valves are Installed to Open Directly 

Into the Cylinder. 

used. When extremely large valves arc used, as shown in diagram at Fig. 
278, it is difficult to have them o])en directly into the cylinder, and pockets 
are sometimes necessary. A large valve would weigh more than two smaller 
valves having an area slightly larger in the aggregate ; it would require a 
stiff er valve-s])ring on account of its greater weight. A certain amount of 
metal in the valve-head is necessary to i)revent warping; therefore, the 
inertia forces will be greater in the large valve than in the two smaller 
valves. As a greater port area is obtained by the use of two valves, the 
gases will be drawn into the cylinder or expelled faster than with a lesser 
area. Even if the areas are practically the same as in the diagram at Fig. 
278, the smaller valves may have a greater lift without imposing greater 
stresses on the valve-operating mechanism and quicker gas intake and ex- 
haust obtained. The smaller valves arc not affected by heat as much as 
larger ones are. The quicker gas movements made possible, as well as re- 
duction of inertia forces, permits of higher rotative speed, and, conse- 
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quently, greater power output for a given piston displacement. 

Valve-Gears. — Most designs of spherical-head air-cooled cylinders neces- 
sitate valve-gears of rather freakish appearance. Two such examples, in- 
volving odd compound motions, are seen in the B.S.A. and Ty]^e J cylinders 
It can only he said that such freakish gears have better mechanical proper- 
ties than ai)pcarance and really function with considerable reliability. The 
motion in three planes, existing at the push-rod ball-end where it works in 
the rocker-cup, does not produce much trouble in practice. The use of an 
exposed i)ush-rod valve-gear, in which lubrication is a matter of chance, is 
really crude in the extreme. Rocker-pivot lubrication can be made reasoii- 



Fig. 279.~Compensation Arrangement Used on Bristol Jupiter Engines to Maintain 
Valve Clearances Uniform and to Allow for Cylinder Lengthening Due to Expansion 

When Heated. 


ably satisfactory by special bearings and greases. The rocker ball-ends can 
be enclosed in gaiters. Provision can be made to maintain a constant tap- 
pet clearance by heating the push rods or by mechanical clearance com- 
pensation. For example, in the Bristol Jupiter engine a compensating ar- 
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rangement as shown at Fig. 279 is used. The two row large diameter 
four-lobed cam runs concentric with the crankshaft front end and is driven 
from it by eccentric epicyclic gearing at one-eighth engine speed in an anti- 
crank direction, operating by tappets and i)ush rods the overhead rocker 
gear. The rocker gear is a special feature of the engine. The rockers are 
mounted on a bracket, which is secured at one end to the cylinder head and 
at the other end by a tie rod to the crankcase. This arrangement compen- 
sates for the radial expansion of the cylinders when hot and automatically 
maintains the desired valve clearances under all running conditions. How- 
e\er, when all these provisions are made, the result compares poorly with 
that of a fully enclosed valve-gear, in which the valve-stems, the springs, 
the rockers and the push rods are entirely enclosed and run in oil. A fully 
enclosed valve-gear avoids most of the objectionable shock, wear, noise 
and excessive change of tappet clearance and valve-timing encountered in 
the average open push-rod valve-gear. The air-cooled engine cannot hope 
to compete with the high-class water-cooled engine, if it be equipped with 
a noisy and rapidly wearing valve-gear, requiring almost daily adjustment 
and lubrication. In American radial-cylinder engines, the valve push rods 
are enclosed in tubes which act the same as the tension rod in the Jupiter 
engine. The \'alve-gear is thoroughly enclosed in modern engines and the 
compensation for cylinder lengthening due to heat is obtained as well. The 
cut away section of the Wright Whirlwind engine at Fig. 280 shows a 
modern American valve-gear of tried and proven design. 

Rocker Compensating Gear. — On modern high efficiency air-cooled ra- 
dial engines overhead valves are essential and usually operated by push 
rods through rockers mounted on the cylinder head. With conventional 
designs the resulting tendency is for the valve clearances to vary over a 
comparatively wide range as the cylinders heat up and expand, a typical 
variation of clearances lieing from 0.010 inch when cold to 0.060 inch when 
hot, that is under running conditions. In addition, even on similar engines 
the actual cylinder temperatures, and therefore the resulting clearances, 
will vary according to the installation and the o])erating conditions and 
climate. The result in practice is that the actual valve timing obtained is 
a variable quantity, and even in the most favorable cases usually a com- 
promise setting, and the excessive clearances result in the valves, valve 
springs and rockers being subjected to excessively high accelerations and 
consequent increased wear, greater risk of failure and shorter life. All 
these drawbacks are overcome by the Patented Compensating Rocker Gear, 
i!sed on “Bristol” Aero Engines, which automatically maintains the desired 
clearances within narrow limits, over the widest range of temperatures 
encountered in practice. This is one of the features contributing to the 
world-wide use and success of the Jupiter engine, and to its perfect func- 
tioning in Arctic cold and troj>ical heat, as borne out by actual independent 
official tests on standard engines. The rockers are mounted on the fulcrum 
pin carried in the rocker bracket, which is anchored to the cylinder head 
at its rear end and tied to the crankcase at its front end. As the engine 
warms up and the cylinder grows radially, the rocker bracket is held by the 
tie rod at the front end, about which it pivots, giving the variation of move- 
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merit between the rocker fulcrum and the cylinder required to obtain tlu 
desired compensatinfi^ effect as shown at Fig. 279 A. 

Jupiter — Tappet Assembly. — This unit affords an olwious illustration oi 
the attention to detail characteristic of the Jupiter design. For the tappci 
guides, instead of the conventional phosphor bronze, duralumin is used 
with a substantial saving in weight. The thrust of the cams is taken In 
the hardened rollers running on hardened ])ins in hardened bearings coin 
pletely immersed in oil spray, with the result that appreciable wear on these 



parts is never experienced. The cupped end of the tappet is radiused and 
hardened to receive the push rod end; allowing it perfect freedom to take 
up the correct alignment. On the tajipets for the lowxr four cylinders the 
possibility of oil leakage is prevented by the special oil baffles which 
automatically trap and collect the surplus oil and drain it back into the 
crankcase. These components arc clearly shown at B Fig. 279 A. 
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Jupiter — Push Rod Assembly. — The push rod tubes are fitted with 
sj)ccial end pieces, hardened to i)revent wear with it consequent alteration 
i.f valve clearances, and shaped to allow the rods perfect freedom to take 
Lip their correct alignment. 'Fhe inner ends of both inlet and exhaust push 
rods are similar, but the outer ends differ, due to the fact that there are 
two exhaust rockers and one inlet rocker. The sj)rings fitted to the inner 
riids of the push rods serve as auxiliary valve springs taking care of the 
inertia forces on the ])ush rods and relieving the valve springs of all extra 
wjirk. The construction is shown at C h"ig. 27^) A. 



Fig. 279D. — Bristol- Jupiter Engine Valve Assembly. 


Jupiter— Valve Assembly. — The spherical seating floating guides used 
for the inlet valves are a feature of British aero engine practice exclusive 
to the “Bristol” engines. Their use allows the valve to seat itself freely 
in spite of any distortion likely to occur under running conditions. From 
the maintenance point of view, an additional advantage is the ease with 
which replacements can be made, the guide being simply dropped in 
p(jsition. The twin valve springs, the maximum stress in each of which 
is only 60 per cent of the safe permissible stress, afford, in practice, 
absolute security against the risk of a fractured spring, allowing the valve 
to drop into the cylinder. The separate hardened valve caps taking the 
thrust of the rockers permit the most suitable valve material to be chosen 
unhampered by considerations of wear, and by reducing wear, ensure the 
maintenance of the desired valve clearances. The reader’s attention is 
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directed to the sectional view at Fig. 279 D which shows how this design 
is worked out. 

Few aircraft valve-gears entirely eliminate side-thrust on the valve-stem 
Thus, when the relatively difficult hearing conditions of an exhaust valve 
stem are considered, it is obvious why a hard valve-stem and guide aie 



Fig. 280. — Valve Mechanism and Rocker Assembly of Wright “Whirlwind” Aviation 

Engine. 


desirable. Even in cases where side-thrust on the valve-stems is entirely 
eliminated, scoring of the guide and the stem, particularly at the head end. 
occurs with soft valves and cast-iron guides. Rotation of the valve dis- 
tributes the wear equally around the circumference of the stem and reduces 
or eliminates pitting of the valve-seat in the cylinder. Rotation can he 
produced by the volute ribbon type of valve-spring used on the Engineering 
Division air-cooled cylinders. 

There is little question that a roller instead of a solid tappet on the end 
of the valve-rocker, where it bears on the valve-tip. has considerable effect 
in reducing side-thrust, thus reducing the wear of the valve-stem and the 
guide. That the roller as used in Wright engines and shown at Fig. 280 is 
of value is shown by its rapid rotation, apart from the observed reduction 
in wear. The larger the roller, within limits, the greater is its effect. 
Lubrication is of similar value. Neither of these devices, however, suffices 
to prevent scoring and wear with soft steel valves and cast-iron guides. 
The Type-K cylinder at first had soft stainless-steel valves and hard cast- 
iron guides. Despite a roller on the rocker end and ample lubrication, 
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valve-stem scoring and guide wear of both the inlet and the exhaust valves 
could not be obviated. An internally cooled valve of stainless steel that had 
been quenched and only drawn at 750 degrees Fahrenheit by the operation 
of filling with salt gave much better results than the soft stainless-steel 
valves, showing only very slight scoring, but was inferior to a hard tung- 
sten-steel valve. 
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Fig. 281 . — Section Through Inlet Valve Rocker of Pratt & Whitney “Wasp” Engine. 

Valve Gear Enclosure. — The very complete valve enclosure provided on 
the Pratt and Whitney Wasp engines is also worthy of comment. A sec- 
tional view showing the inlet valve and rocker is given at Fig. 281 and a 
similar view outlining the construction of the exhaust valve and rocker is 
presented at Fig. 282. It will be observed that lubrication of the ball-end 
valve-stem as well as the ball end of the push rod is accomplished by Zerk 
oilers, one placed above the valve-stem, the other on the rocker arm bearing 
holt. The rocker bearings are of the ball type and will function with mini- 
mum oiling. The valve-spring housings are cast integrally with the cylin- 
der-head as shown at Fig. 283 instead of being separate boxes as in the JS 
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Whirlwind engines. The valve mechanism is enclosed with pressed melai 
covers retained by a self-locking spring bail arrangement which permits o; 
ready access by removing the cover and yet thorough enclosure when th( 
cover is in place. 

Packard Oil-Cooled Valves. — One of the important features in the de- 
sign of large aircraft engines is the manner of valve cooling, especially tlu 
exhaust valves. In the Packard engines this is accomplished by circulatin*^ 
oil through the \aK e-stem as shown at Fig- 284. Means for cooling tb< 
exhaust valves by the circulation of oil are provided by suitably drilled 
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Fig. 282. — Section Through Exhaust Valve Rocker of Pratt & Whitney “Wasp’' 

Engine. 

passages in the camshaft bearings adjacent to the exhaust cams, this feature 
of the construction being shown diagrammatically. The camshaft is hollow 
and is sui)plied with oil under i)rc\ssure through a continuous metering 
groove in the rear bearing. In the camshaft journal next to each exhaust 
cam is drilled a hole oj^posite to the nose of the corresponding exhaust cam. 
This hole registers with a vertical passage in the camshaft bearing pedestal 
when the cam is at its highe.st point and the exhaust valves are closed. The 
oil flows through this passage to the bottom of the cam follower guide, 
which forms a closed cylinder, the space under the cam follower being thus 
filled with oil. The camshaft in revolving cuts off communication with this 
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passage and when the cam follower is depressed by the cam, the oil can 
t ^cape only by being forced through the lu)ll()w cam follow tu- .stem and the 
horizontally drilled passages leading out through the drilled tappets into 
tlie exhaust valve-stems, 'i'he latter are <lrilled ihronghont their entire 
length, the low'er end of the hole in the valve head being closed by a screw^ed- 
in ]>lug. A small steel tube is welded to this ])lug and is centered m a coun- 
ler-bore at the upper end of the \ aK (‘-stem. '\ he oil is lorced dow n through 
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Fig. 283. — Pratt & Whitney "Wasp” Engine Cylinder Construction Showing In- 
tegrally Cast Rocker Arm Enclosing Housing. Note Large Intake and Exhaust 
Ports and Method of Removing Valve Spring. 


the tube and out of the bottom through borizf)nlal holes, thus cooling the 
head of the valve. The oil is discharged through the annular space bc- 
Iw'een the tube and the inner Avail of the valve-slein and out rif the valve 
housing through horizontal holes drilled through the u])per end of the valve- 
stem just below the counlerbore. As a result t)f this oil-cooling the exhaust 
valves operate at very Ioav tcmj^eraturcs and the valve seat is maintained 
in good condition for long periods. The problem of valve cooling is of 
special importance when consiclered in connection with air-cooled cylinder 
design as the oil-cooling method just outlined would not be practical with 
air-cooling. This matter will be considered in more detail as it relates to 
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air-cooled engines when we consider the design of this form of cylinder 
which introduces problems calling for an entirely different solution than 
possible with water-cooled engines. 

Bore and Stroke Ratio. — A question that has been a vexed one and which 
has been the subject of considerable controversy is the proper proportion 
of the bore to the stroke. The early gas-engines had a certain well-defined 
bore to stroke ratio, as it was usual at that time to make the stroke twice as 
long as the bore was wide, but this cannot be done when high speed is 
desired. With the development of the present-day mi)tor the stroke or 



Fig. 284.— Diagram Showing Oil Circulation Through Exhaust Valves of Packard Air- 
craft Engines Models 2A-1500 and 2A-2500 to Keep Valves Cool. 
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piston travel has been gradually shortened so that the relative proportions 
of bore and stroke have become nearly equal. Of late there seems to be 
a tendency among designers to return to the proportions which formerly 
obtained, and the stroke is sometimes one and a half or one and three- 
quarter times the bore. 

Engines designed for high speed should have the stroke not much longer 
than the diameter of the bore. The disadvantage of short-stroke engines 
is that they will not pull well at low speeds, though they run wdth great 
regularity and smoothness at high velocity. The long-stroke engine is 
much superior for slow speed w'ork, and it will pull steadily and with in- 
creasing power at low speed. It was formerly thought that such engines 
should never turn more than a moderate number of revolutions, in order 
not to exceed the safe piston speed of 1,000 feet per minute. This old theory 
or rule of practice has been discarded in designing high efficiency auto- 
mobile racing and aviation engines, and piston speeds from 2,500 to 3,500 
feet per minute are sometimes used, though the average is around 2,000 
feet per minute. While both short- and long-stroke motors have their ad- 
vantages, it would seem desirable to average betw'een the two. That is 
why a proportion of four to five or six seems to be more general than that 
of four to seven or eight, which would be a long-stroke ratio. Careful 
analysis of a number of foreign aviation motors shows that the average 
stroke is about 1.2 times the bore dimensions, though some instances were 
noted where it was as high as 1.7 times the bore. 

One of the problems that confront the automotive engineer every time 
a new engine is designed is that of the best proportion of stroke to bore. 

What is meant by ''best” in this connection calls for some explanation. 
Whenever a change is made in the stroke-bore ratio several characteristics 
of the engine are affected. Included among these is the weight efficiency, 
that is, the weight of the complete engine per unit of maximum power out- 
put. Other factors that are subject to change with the stroke-bore ratio 
are the thermal efficiency (fuel economy) and the smoothness of operation 
or freedom from vibration. Under certain conditions the reliability of the 
engine in service and its useful life may also be affected, but it is evidently 
the most logical plan to so proportion the parts that the stresses in the 
various members and the unit juessures on all bearing surfaces remain the 
same, in which case there is no rea.son to expect any change in the life or in 
the degree of reliability. Evidently a weighing of the effects of a change 
in the stroke-bore ratio on all of these factors is necessary in order to deter- 
mine what is the best ratio from what may be called the operating efficiency 
standpoint. 

Mr. P. M. Ileldt, M.S.A.E., writing in Automotive Industries has shown 
that if two engines are built generally along the same lines, both having the 
same piston displacement but one a stroke equal to twice its bore while in 
the other the .stroke and bore are alike-- - 

(1) Both engines wdll develop the same power at the same speed. 

(2) The long-stroke engine will weigh slightly more than the short- 
stroke one. 

(3) At the same speed the inertia forces are slightly greater in the long- 
stroke engine. 
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(4) At the same speed, unit loads on piston pin and crankpin bearing? 
due to inertia are materially smaller in the short-stroke engine. 

(5) With crankshafts of about the same diameter, corresponding critical 
speeds are higher in the short-stroke engine. 

(6) It is possible to use much larger valv^es in the short-stroke engine 

(7) The short-stroke engine can be run safely at higher speeds of re- 
volution and develo]) nn^re ])ower. 

(8) From the slandi)()int of fuel economy the long stroke may have 
a slight advantage, but hardly sufficient to be detected by means of com- 
mercial instruments. 

Meaning of Piston Speed. — The factor which limits the stroke and makes 
the speed of rotation so de]>endenl upon the travel of the piston is piston 
speed. Lubrication and inertia forces are the main factors which determine 
piston speed, and the higher the rate of piston travel the greater care must 
be taken to insure jirojier oiling and the lighter the recijirocating parts must 
be. Let us fully consider what is meant by ])iston speed. Assume that a 
motor has a ])iston travel or stroke of six inches, for the sake of illustration 
It would take two strokes of the piston tci cover one foot, or twelve inches, 
and as there are two strokes to a revolution it will be seen that this permits 
of a normal sjieed of 1,(K)0 revolutions per minute for an engine with a 
six-inch stroke, if one does not exceed I.OIKI feet per minute the figure for- 
merly considered desirable but now greatly exceeded and without serious 
or harmful results though with great increase of jjower output for a given 
piston displacement, ff the stroke was only four inches, a normal speed 
of 1,500 revolutions tier minute would be jiossible without exceeding the 
prescribed limit. The crankshaft of a small engine, having three-inch 
stroke, could turn at a sjieed of 2.CX)0 rexoliitions tier minute without danger 
of exceeding the safe stieed limit. Jt A\ill be seen that the longer the stroke 
the slower the speed of the engine, if one desires to keep the piston speed 
within the bounds as recommended, but modern practice allows of greatly 
exceeding the sjieeds formerly thought best by mechanical engineers. 

Present-day automotive engines have been ilivided into finir classes wn’tli 
respect to piston speed by Mr. P. M. Heldt. The slowest are those used 
for heavy trucks and tractors, which arc also used to a certain extent for 
industrial work. Next conics the fiiur-cylinder jiassenger car engine. This 
is follow^ed by the six- and eight-cylinder jiassenger car engine, and finallv’ 
comes the modern supercharged racing engine. Average piston speeds of 
the four classes arc about as follows: 

Truck and tractor eiiftincs 1300 ft. p.m 

Four cylinder pas.senj^cr car enpuics 1600 ft. p.m 

Six and eiftliL cylinder passenger ear enc:incs 2200 ft. p.m 

Racing engines 3400 ft. p.m. 

The spreads between the different classes appear larger when the speeds 
are given in revolutions per minute, for the reason that the low-speed en- 
gines have longer strokes than the high-speed engines. A comparison of 
the four classes on the r.ii.m. basis is given in the following table. 


Four cylinder truck and tractor engines 1050 r.p.m 

Four cylinder passenger car engines 2250 r.p.m. 

Six and eight cylinder passenger car engines 2800 r.p.m. 

Racing engines 6800 r.p.m. 
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Aviation Cngine Crankshaft Speeds. — It will be evident that most avia- 
tion engines designed to drive a direct drive propeller turn slower than 
[niir-cylinder passenger car engines and very few geared engines, except 
very small ones, exceed the rotative speed of six- and eight-cylinder pas- 
senger car engines. Anzani engines range in s])eed from 1.600 to 1.800 r.p.m. 
The Curtiss powerplants turn as follows, ()X5 at 1.4U) r.]).m.; OXX6, 

1 900 r.p.m.; C6A, 1,700 r.p.m.; D12, 2,300 r.p m. ; the \d570 at 2,400 r.p.m. 
1'he B2 Salmson Mcnasco turns its crankshaft at from l,.S0O to 1,700 r.p.m. 
[’he Packard engines turn as follow\s at sea level: the 1A277.S X type at 
2,700 r.p.m. ; the 3A1.S00 at 2,700 r.p.m. maximum, the 3A2500 at 2,100 r.p.m. 
Both Pratt and Whitney Wasp and Hornet motors turn at 1,900 r.p.m. The 
Wright Whirlwind J.'i has a maximum rotative speed of 2,0(X) r.p.m., the 
Cyclone R1750 turns at 1,900 r.p.m. Some miall engines, such as the Bris- 
tol Cherub, have rotative speeds of .3,0(X) r.]^ m but no aviation engine has 
vet approached su])ercharged automobde racing engines in crankshaft speed 
as a recently developed motor of this character has reached 8,000 r.p.m. 

The chief object of increasing the ])iston speed or the speed of revolution 
IS, of course, to obtain greater penver from an engine of given displacement, 
and, therefore, from a given engine weight. How the output per unit of 
displacement is increased by increasing the ])iston speed is clearly shown 
l)y the folhnving tabulation i)re])ared by Mr. TTeldt \\ liich gives the recip- 
rocal values, the displacements re(|uired to ])roducc one horsepower. The 
figures given are averages for ])ractically all engines of each class now on 
the American market. To ])roduce one liorseiiower rcipiires — 

11 cubic inches in truck, tractor and industrird engines of over 5CX) cubic 
inch dis])lacement 

6 cubic inches in four-cylinder passenger car engines 

3.75 cubic inches in six- and eight-cylinder ]>assenger car engines 

0.59 cubic inches in supercharged racing engines 

Analyzing some i)ublished figures of horsepower output and piston dis- 
jilacement we find that all aviation engines are sniicnor to automobile en- 
g^nies. That having the greatest disj)lacement ])er horsepower, i.e., the 
C’urtiss 0X5 is the one more nearly approximating automobile ])ractice. 
The OX series give about one horsepower for each five inches displacement. 
A great improvement is noted in later Curtiss designs however, as we find 
one horsepower for each 2.8 cubic inches in the D12 and one horsepower 
for each 2.5 cubic inches in the VI 570 engine. The Packard engines range 
from 2.3 cubic inches per hfirsepower in the 1A2775 to one horsepow^er per 
three cubic inches in the other types. The JVatt and Whitney Wasp shows 
one horsepower for each 3.3 cubic inches as does the Hornet engine of the 
same manufacture. The Wright J5 delivers one horsepower for each 3.5 
cubic inches of piston displacement. The difference between the Wright 
J5 and the Pratt and Whitney engines may be ascribed to the use of a super- 
charger by the latter. 

The high efficiency value obtained by racing auto engines of 0.59 cubic 
inch per horsepower cannot be reached by aviation engines for two reasons, 
the most important being that the high r.jxm. is not practical in the light of 
our present knowledge owdng to gear reduction drive difficulties with avia- 
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tion engines and also due to the fact that the supercharger of an aviatiop 
engine is used primarily to maintain engine power at high altitudes where 
the air is thin and not for increasing power at sea level because airplanes 
fly at high altitudes. 

Mr. Heldt gives the following average brake mean effective pressure^ 
for engines of the different classes: 

68.5 pounds per square inch for truck, tractor and industrial engines of 
over 500 cubic inch displacement 

59 pounds per square inch for four-cylinder passenger car engines 

76 pounds per square inch for six- and eight-cylinder passenger car 
engines 

197 pounds per square inch for supercharged racing engines. 

The range of brake mean effective pressures is higher in aviation engines 
than in automobile engines because higher compression is employed and 
values as high as 135 pounds i)er square inch are realized in practice though 
the average value will be nearer 120 pounds per square inch than the higher 
figure. This value is based on compression pressure rather than rotative or 
piston speeds exclusively, as compression before ignition is an important 
factor in securing high brake mean effective pressure. 

Crankshaft Vibration Limits Speed. — To prevent crankshaft vibration 
due to increased r.p.m. we must increase the shaft diameter and thus raise 
the natural speed of torsional vibration of the shaft. 1'he critical speed 
varies substantially as the square of the crankshaft diameter, and, accord- 
ing to Mr. ITeldt, if the speed range of the engine is increased, and it is 
desired that the relation of the different critical si)eeds to the s])eed range 
remain the same, the crankshaft diameter must be increased in the propor- 
tion of the square root of the speed increase. Actually the diameter should 
increase somewhat faster than the square root of the speed, for the reason 
that when the main journals are increased in diameter the crankpins and 
crankarms are also increased in size and this adds to the vibrating mass. 
The magnitude of this influence has to be estimated, but it is probably not 
far wrong to assume that in order to keep the relation between different 
critical speeds and the speed range the same, the crankshaft main bearing 
diameter must vary about as the 0.6th power (instead of the 0.5th) of the 
speed. Therefore, if the speed of the engine is doubled the crank.shaft di- 
ameter must be increased in the proportion of (roughly) 1.5 to 1. 

Inertia Forces Increase with Speed. — One of the most serious results of 
an increase in engine speed is the accom])rinying increase in inertia and 
centrifugal forces. If the reciprocating and rotating weights remain the 
same, then these forces increase as the square of the si)eed, and, therefore, 
much faster than the power. These forces subject the members on which 
they act, and adjacent members, to additional stresses, and by increasing 
the loads on the bearings, they add to the frictional losses. Considering 
for the moment only the inertia forces, they depend chiefly on the speed 
of rotation, increasing as the square of this factor, and also on the length 
of stroke and the mass of the reciprocating parts. If the speed is to be in- 
creased, the only way in which the inertia force can be kept down is by 
reducing the mass of the reciprocating parts. 
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In the higher speed engines the reciprocating parts therefore must of 
necessity be lightened. As regards the pistons, this can be done either by 
v utting down the thickness of the skirt to a minimum and reducing the 
length, or by casting the piston of light alloy. As regards the connecting 
rod, its weight can be lessened by making it of alloy instead of carbon steel 
and by machining it all over. In some engines of recent devclojnnent forged 
duralumin connecting rods have been successfully eTnjdoyed. All of these 
changes from conventional practice for moderate si)ecd engines involve 
additional cost. There are, of course, limits to the reduction in weight of 
both piston and connecting rods, and Avith very high-speed engines the 
inertia forces and consequent hearing loads will inevitably he higher. 

Bearings Heat at High Speed, — At very high speeds it is difficult to pre- 
vent the hearings — especially the crank])in hearings — from overheating. 
The generation of heat in ])lain hearings de])ends ui)on the ruhhing speed 
and also upon the load on the hearing. When the engine speed is increased, 
that in itself increases the ruhhing speed. The latter is further increased 
hy the fact that if the engine is to he run at materially higher speed its 
crankshaft and crankpin bearings must he made larger in diameter. Finally, 
the load on the hearing is increased hy the increase in the inertia forces, 
hall and roller main hearings can he operated at higher speeds and under 
heavier loads without heating or friction losses than plain hearings, though 
their size and weight com])ared to a ])lain hahhiU bearing precludes their 
use in connecting-rod hig-ends of very high-speed engines. The speed of 
modem aviation engines today is limited hy : (a) breathing capacity, (b) 
ihe dissipation of heat from the connecting-rod hig-end hearings, and (c) 
the mechanical o])eration of the valves. The breathing ca])acity can be al- 
most doubled, if necessary, by employing a double row of valves along the 
engine and hy using two camshafts, hut so doing brings the effect of (b) 
and (f) into play. Hy using roller-hearings or floating bushings, the fric- 
tion and heat-flow from the hig-end hearings can he minimized; and, by 
mounting the camshafts directly against the valves, the mass to he acceler- 
ated can be reduced. By such means the maximum power can, if necessary, 
he attained at piston speeds exceeding 4,(XX) feet per minute; but the pi.ston 
speed of the simplest form of high-speed engine — Avilh plain hearings and 
a single camshaft as near the crankshaft as i)ossihle — is limited to about 
2,500 feet per minute, for maximum power. 

The crankpin hearing load also depends to a considerable extent upon 
the centrifugal force on the connecting-rod head, which also increases as the 
square of the speed of rotation. This, to a certain extent, is an important 
factor limiting the sj^eed of radial or \V engines where three or more con- 
necting rods terminate on one crankpin bearing. In this case, too, the only 
means of keeping down the force is hy lightening the member, and a consid- 
erable improvement has been made in this respect hy siiinning the babbitt 
lining directly into the head instead of fitting removable hearing shells. 
This is probably the only instance where lightening of the moving parts has 
not resulted in increased cost. The spun-in hearing has the further advan- 
tage that there is no break in the path of heat flow from the hearing surface 
to the metal of the rod. 
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Off-Set Cylinders. — Another point upon which considerable difference 
of opinion existed related to the method of placing* the cylinder upon th( 
crankcase — i.e., whether its center line should be placed directly over the 
center of the crankshaft, or to one side of center. The motor shown ai 
Fig. 285 is an off-set type, in that the center line of the cylinder is a little 


Rocker A rm - 


^•Lamfnafed Leaf 



Fig. 285. — Cross Section of Early Austro-Daimler Engine Showing Off-Set Cylinder 
Construction. Note Peculiar Valve Action and Use of Laminated Leaf Spring to 
Return Valves to their Seating. 

to one side of the center of the crankshaft. Diagrams are presented at Fig. 
286 which show the advantages of off-set crankshaft construction. The 
view at A is a section through a simple motor with the conventional cylin- 
der placing, the center line of both crankshaft and cylinder coinciding. 
The view at B shows the cylinder placed to one side of center so that its 
center line is distinct from that of the crankshaft and at some distance from 
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t. The amount of off-set allowed is a point of contention, the usual amount 
being; from fifteen to 25 per cent of the stroke. The advantages of the 
off-set are shown at Fig. 286 C. If the crank turns in direction of the 
arrow there is a certain resistance to motion which is proportional to the 
amount of energy exerted by the engine and the resistance offered by the 
load. There are tw'o thrusts acting against the cylinder wall to be con- 
.sidered, that due to explosion or expansion of the gas, and that which 



Fig. 286. — Diagrams Demonstrating Advantages of Off-Set Crankshaft Construction. 

resists the motion of the piston. These thrusts may be represented by 
arrows, one which acts directly in a vertical direction on the piston top, 
the other along a straight line through the center of the connecting rod. 
Between these two thrusts one can draw a line representing a resultant 
force which serves to bring the piston in forcible contact with one side of 
the cylinder wall, this being known as side thrust. As shown at C, the 
crankshaft is at 90 degrees, or about one-half stroke, and the connecting 
rod is at twenty degrees angle. The shorter connecting rod would increase 
the diagonal resultant and side thrusts, while a longer one would reduce 
the angle of the connecting rod and the side thrust of the piston would be 
less. With the off-set construction, as shown at D, it will be noticed that 
with the same connecting-rod length as shown at C and with the crank- 
shaft at 90 degrees of the circle that the connecting-rod angle is fourteen 
degrees and the side thrust is reduced proportionately. 
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Another advantage claimed is that greater efficiency is obtained from thf 
explosion with an off-set crankshaft, because the crank is already incline(’ 
when the piston is at top center, and all the energy imparted to the pistor 
by the burning mixture can be exerted directly into producing a useful 
turning effort. When a cylinder is placed directly on a line with the 
crankshaft, as shown at A, it will be evident that some of the force 
produced by the expansion of the gas will be exerted in a direct lin(' 
and until the crank moves the crank throw and connecting rod are prac 
tically a solid member. The ])ressure which might be employed in obtain 
ing useful turning effort is wasted by causing a direct momentary pressure 
upon the lower half of the main bearing and the ui)i)cr half of the crankpin 
bushing. Very easily understood illustrations showing advantages of the 
off-set construction are shown at E and F. This is a bicycle crank-hanger 
It is advanced that the effort of the rider is not as well applied when the 
crank is at position K as when it is at position F. Position E corresponds 
to the position of the ])arts when the cylinder is placed directly over the 
crankshaft center. Position F may be com])ared to the condition which 
is present when the off-set cylinder construction is used. 


QUESTIONS FOR REVIEW 

1. Outline common methods of airplane motor cylinder ( oiistniction. 

2. What are advantages of l)l(»ck cotislruelioir'' 

3. Why is coml)nstion-chaml)er form important? 

4. What is the ditTcrcncc between wet and dry sleeve e>linder eonstrnclion " 

5. Name common methods of locatiiiR valves in autimiotive engine cylinders. 

6. Why i.s the J head form used on most aiqilane engines? 

7. How are valves in 1. head cylinders operated? 

8. Describe various forms of overhead valve gear. 

9. Why are multiple valve springs advantageous? 

10. How do siiringless valves work^ 

11. Describe Knight sleeve valve construction. 

12. How does a single sleeve valve work^ 

13. What is the best construction for aero engine valves? 

14. What is the effect of gas velocity on power output? 

15. Describe a typical rocker compensating gear and give reasons for its use. 
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AIR-COOLED CYLINDER CONSTRUCTION 

Air-Cooled Cylinder Design — Temperature Distribution in Air-Cooled Cylinder — 
Effects of Cooling Air Supply — Quantity of Air Needed for Cooling — Effect of 
Mixture Strength on Cooling — Effect of Air Blast Direction — Air-Cooled Cylinder 
Forms — Cooling Fin Dimensions — Law of Heat Radiation — Heat Flow in Fins— 
Rectangular Fins — Rates of Heat Dissipation — Circumferential Finning Best — 
Types of Air-Cooled Cylinder Heads — How Auto and Aviation Practice Differ — 
Large Cylinders Air-Cooled — Spherical and Roof Heads — Composite Cylinder 
Construction — Alloy Head Cast on Steel Barrel — Bolted-on Separable Heads— 
Cast Cylinder of Alloy with Liner — Steel Barrel with Alloy Cap— Materials for 
Air-Cooled Cylinders — Alloys for Cylinder Heads — Cast Iron for Cylinders — Im- 
proved Method of Melting Cylinder Iron — Nichrome Improves Cylinder Iron. 

A great amount of research work has l)een done by S. I). Heron, 
M.S.A.E., who for a time was an aeronautical mechanical engineer at 
McCook Field, 1-^ayton, Ohio, on air-cooled cylinders and this work has 
supplemented previous Avork carrijpd on in England by Dr. Gibson of the 
Royal Aircraft ICstablishment, in which Mr. Hertm assisted. This subject 
was covered at length and in considerable detail in a pai)er read before the 
Dayton section of the S.A.E. and published in the Journal of the Society 
in April. 1922. 

Air-Cooled Cylinder Design. — Investigation by Mr. Heron has shown 
that for every brake horsepower developed an average of approximately 
0 6 horsepower or 25 B.t.u. per minute has to be dissipated directly to the 
c(K)ling air by the external cooling surface of the cylinder. In addition, 
0 4 to 0.5 horsepower has to be dissipated by the (ul, by conduction to and 
radiation from the crankcase and similar means. The amount of heat 
absorbed by the oil will depend largely ujKin the amount reaching the 
cylinder and the pistfin walls and the facilities for cooling the oil. Power 
outjnit, fuel consumption and cylinder-wall temperatures, such as are 
cpioted herein, are dependent upon liberal splash lubrication and the re- 
sultant oil-cooling. 

In the light of present-day knowledge a design for a cylinder of high 
nutput has to fulfill approximately the follow'ing recpiirements : 

fl) Develop a volumetric efficiency of 80 to 85 per cent 

(2) Produce a brake mean effective pressure of at least 130 pounds per 
square inch at the normal spce(l on a maximum fuel-consumption 
of 0.56 pound per brake horsepower-hour 

(3) Dissipate 25 B.t.u. per minute per brake horsepower from the ex- 
ternal cooling surfaces of cylinder, this heat to be dissipated so that 
the maximum temperature of any portion of the exterior of the 
cylinder walls does not exceed 550 degrees Fahrenheit, and it is 
preferable that it be lower. In addition, the mean temperature of 
the exterior of the cylinder walls should not exceed 350 degrees 
Fahrenheit. To produce a layout that fulfills the stated require- 
ments, it is necessary that heat-flow be the primary point in mind 
during design. 
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Temperature Distribution in Air-Cooled Cylinder. — As the amount u 
heat lost to the walls from the chargee difTers largely in various parts of tiv 
cylinder, it is obvious that to have anythin^;- like even temperatun* 
distribution, the sui)ply of co(>linj2f air to any ])orlion of the cylinder should 
be proportioned approximately to the amount of heat j^iven to that porti(»i 
of the cylinder. Considering^ a normal desij^^n f)f overhead-valve cylindt: 
with circumferential coolinj^-fins, it is evident that the side of the cylindci 
head and barrel that carries the exhaust ])orts will receive the greatest hea^ 
supply per unit area, and therefore should receive the major portion an<l 
the greatest effect of the cooling air supply. This requirement is suitably 
met by applying the cooling blast on the exhaust side of the cylinder. In 
practice, with such blast application, the circumferential temperature- 
difference at the top of the cylindrical portion of the combustion-chamber 
will not exceed 50 degrees Fahrenheit. Toward the base of the cylinder 
the circumferential temperature-differences will probably increase, but this 
is usually of little moment, since the maximum temperatures attained theie 
are low. Contrary to the o])inion commonly held in this country and often 
advanced by opjMinents of air-cooled engines the back or side of the cylin- 
der that is in the lee of the blast. d(»estiot give overheating trouble when 
the cylinder design is sound and the air supply is suitably arranged. 

Uneven temperature distribution, whether caused by poor air distribu- 
tion or by cylinder walls lacking the required heat-flow capacity to equal- 
ize the temjierature distribution, has a considerable effect on the output, 
thermal efficiency and reliability of a cylinder. Very uneven distribution 
of temperature will result in the local devel()])mcnt of an excessive tempera- 
ture and overheated exhaust-valves. These faults in their turn lead to 
decreased volumetric efficiency and the use of rich mixtures to check deto- 
nation, to reduce the flame temperature and to cool the walls internally. 

Effects of Cooling Air Supply. — The temperature of an air-cooled en- 
gine is determined by the cooling-air temperature as a datum point. If 
the air temi)erature rises 50 degrees Fahrenheit, the actual cylinder tem- 
peratures are sensibly increased by that amount. In general, with an 
efficient cylinder design, the effect of the air temperature is little felt. A 
considerable rise in the air temj^erature increases the cylinder temperature, 
but it simultaneously reduces the charge weight, and thus to some extent 
the heat to be dissipated by the cylinder is diminished. A variation of 3.^0 
degrees Fahrenheit in maximum cylinder-temperature at full throttle is 
permissible for short periods of time, such as exist during a fast steep 
climb by an airplane or the ascent of a mountain pass by an air-cooled car 
That cylinder-temi)erature control is necessary for air-cooled aircraft 
engines has yet to l)e proved in practice, although urged as a disadvantage 
of air-cooling by its opponents. The stabilization of the carburetor tem- 
perature is much more likely to be found necessary, due to the rapidity with 
which an air-cooled engine cools during a glide or dive when switched off 
or idling compared to the cooling down of a water-cooled cylinder under 
similar conditions. 

An investigation of the amount of air required to carry away the heat 
dissipated from the external cooling surfaces of air-cooled cylinders is ot 
considerable interest. For aircraft it is desirable to use as little cooling air 
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IS possible to minimize the head resistance. For automobile work, where 
fan or blower cooling is used, economy of power absorbed by the fan is to 
be aimed at. In both cases, however, economy in the cooling air supply 
may be dearly bought. An inevitable result of insufficient cooling air 
supply is a hot engine, requiring more fuel for a given net performance 
than an engine supplied with more cooling air, and having a lower specific 
fuel-consumption per overall horsepower which is the effective horsepower 
plus the horsepower absorbed in cooling. Experience, however, has shown 
that to produce an air-cooled cylinder that is comparable in output with a 
high-class water-cooled design, the cooling medium must flow over all 



Fig. 287. Temperature Readings at Various Positions of the Airco Aircraft Engine 

Cylinder. 


portions of the cylinder-head and barrel. Air will not flow around sharp 
corners or through fins at 90 degrees to the airstream merely to fit in with 
the imagination of the sanguine designer. Numerous tests have demon- 
strated that siamesed exhaust-ports, and exhaust and intake ports without 
cny air space between them, are altogether unsound. This is markedly 
comparable with experience on water-cooled cylinders of high output, but 
water is like the broad mantle of charity, it covers a multitude of sins. 
Defects in design that are not apparent in water-cooled engines are clearly 
indicated by reduced efficiency of an air-cooled cylinder. 

The aim in design should be to remove as far as possible the heat 
from the cylinder at the point where it is giv^en to the head, ports and 
barrel. Investigation has demonstrated that neither a material of high 
conductivity nor an excessive cooling air-supply will remedy poor design. 
A simple cast-iron cylinder with only a small cooling air-supply but ful- 
filling some of the fundamental necessities for efficient heat-dissipation will 
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give a performance much superior to that of designs that presume to func 
tion by high wall or fin conductivity in conjunction with large quantitic 
of air supplied to those portions of the cylinder where little is needed an, 
a total lack of effective air-supply where it is required. 

An attempt was made by Mr. Heron to estimate the quantity of an 
used for cooling a circumferential-fin cylinder by a free, unconfined, blast 
The method used is not exact by any means and is open to criticism, bir 



Fig. 288. — Cross Section Showing Available Area for Useful Cooling Air Flow Pro- 
vided by the Airco Cylinder. 

other data on cylinders of such size and efficiency arc lacking. The cylin- 
der used in the tests was the Airco of Sj/i by 6 inches, shown in Fig. 287 
developing 46.5 brake horsepower at 1,900 r.p.m., or a brake mean effective 
pressure of 136 pounds per square inch, and running in a mean blast of 
87 m.p.h,, this velocity being the mean of the velocities measured around 
the outside of the air-flow area contour shown in Fig. 288. The cylinder 
is assumed to be cooled vSo that all air supplied passes between the fins. 
It is assumed also that the air velocity is constant from the roots to the 
tips of the fins. The air-flow area diagram takes no account of the fin 
thickness and otherwise gives a generous estimate of area available for 
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flow. This area, from the diagram, is 32 square inches. 

Quantity of Air Needed for Cooling. — The quantity of air used on th. 
above basis is 1,700 cubic feet per minute and is the product of the bla- 
velocity in feet per minute and the area availal)le for flow in square feet 
The nunil:)er of cubic feet required per minute per brake horsepower is 36 7 
The heat to be dissipated per minute per brake horsepower is 25 B.t.u., rn 
a total of 1,160 B.t.u. per minute. The weight of air required per minute 
is 129 pounds. The mean temperature-rise of the air is equal to the lot.ii 
number of British thermal units dissipated per minute divided by the weiglr. 
of air required times the specific heat at constant pressure, or 
1,160 -f- (129 X 0.24) 37 degrees -Eahrenhcit. 

The cylinder used in this exam])le is. of course, a highly efficient design 
running under nearly ideal conditions. In fact, few air-cooled cylinders 
of such size have given belter performance at a similar speed. The cylindn 
was running at continuous full-throttle, and even under tliese circumstances 
a considerable reduction in the blast velocity could have been made withoiii 
materially affecting the ticrformanc'' or the tem])craturc. Under condition'' 
of intermittent full-throttle operation or the equivalent of progressively 
throttling that approximates the condition of a steady climb liy aircraft, a 
considerable reduction of air supjily could be made with safety. 

Owing to the fact that the cylinder was operating in a free blast, much 
of the air sujijilied was not actually used for cooling, due to it slrdsing the 
front of the cylinder and being deflected sideways and thus not ])assing 
through the fins at the cylinder sides. This may be an objection to the 
method used for estimating the air supl)l 3 ^ Single cylinders have shown 
ajjproximately the same i)erformancc when cowled so that all the air sup- 
plied was efTecti^'e for cooling, as when running in a free blast of e(|iKi1 
mean velocity. In cowded Vee engines, wdiere the cooling air is suppb(‘(l 
l(^ the Vee and flow\s out sideways betw'een the cylinders, all the air availa- 
ble for cooling has to ])ass through the fins and some of these engines have 
given remarkably good results, esi)ecially the Liberty air-cooled and the 
Wright V ee 1,456 showm at Fig. 231 in a preceding chapter. 

Effect of Mixture Strength on Cooling. — A mixture-strength of twelve 
or thirteen to one by w^eight, when used on the composite aluminum ami 
steel aircraft cylinder, usually results in a fuel consum])tion of aiiproxi- 
mately 0.55 ])ounds ])er brake horsepow^er-hour with avdation gasoline or 
aviation gasoline and benzol. This, however, only aiiplies at the most 
suitable comiiression-ratio. If the ratio be too high, fuel-consumptions 
have to be increased to eliminate detonation, ddiat a fuel consumption of 
approximateh^ 0.55 pounds per brake horsepower-hour usually produces 
the maximum power and the maximum cylinder-temiierature is confirmed 
by tests made by Mr. Heron. The maximum exhaust-valve temperature is 
usually produced b)’’ approximately the optimum mixture-strength of 15.J 
to 1. The use of such mixtures is, however, impossible on anything but a 
first-class design. This question is dealt wdth later under the subject of 
exhaust-valve cooling. The specific figures quoted for the mixture-strength 
will doubtless be productive of criticism, since mixture-strength figures are 
tied up in the vexed question of volumetric efficiency. On the subject of 
the volumetric efficiency of cylinders of such outputs as are quoted in thi^^ 
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paper, no two investigators seem to be in agreement. The figures in which 
Mr. Heron has the most cause for confidence are therefore used. 

The minimum fuel-consumption that an air-cooled cylinder will run 
.m is generally a measure of its soundness. In this respect a rather curious 
difference is noticeable between efficient and unsound design. A poor de- 
sign will usually work over a wide range of fuel-consumption, say from 
0.7 to over 1.0 pounds per brake horsepower-hour, without much variation 
in the power output, whereas an efficient design will generally show a 
drop in the power output if the fuel-c(msumption at maximum load of 
aj)proxiinately 0.55 pounds be increased by about fifteen per cent, the 
power ]jrogressivcly decreasing with a further increase of the mixture- 
strength. The reduction in the cylinder-wall temiierature obtained w'heii 
the mixture-strength is enriched beyond twelve or thirteen to one may be 
attributed to the increase of internal cooling by the evajioration of licjuid- 
fnel particles, and to the reduction of both the rate of flame propagation 
and the flame temperature. 

Effect of Air Blast Direction. — The relative inpiortance of blast direc- 
tion for fairly large cylinders is indicated l)y Table appended w-diich gives 
figures of tests on an Airco cylinder with the blast on the exhaust and on 
the inlet sides of the cylinder, the temjierature positions being shown in 
Fig. 287. The tabulation at Fig. 28Q, repro<luced from the S. A. E. Journal 
and prepared by Mr. Heron gives the output, temtierature and fuel con- 
sumption of the Airco cylinder, the various stations on the cylinder where 
temperature was measured being clearly showm at Fig. 287. For example, 
TH3 is a point on the aluminum head between the valve ports. 

The circumferential temjierature-differences at T^, around the cylindri- 
cal portion of the combustion-chamber, wdth a change of the blast direction 
arc noticeable. With exhairst-side blast the difference is 33 degrees Farcn- 
heit, and with inlet-side lilast it is 301 degrees Fahrenheit. The increase 
with inlet-side blast of 107 degrees F'ahrenheit in temperalure at THy, 
the hottest point of the cylinder, is sufficient in itself to show the marked 
effects of blast direction. With inlet-side blast the fuel-consumption, al- 
though only slightly higher at the maximum-load mixture, could not be 
reduced as much as with exhaust-side blast. The minimum fuel- 
C(msumption with the inlet-side blast was nine per cent higher than that 
obtainable with the blast on the exhaust side. 

Air-Cooled Cylinder Form. — The jjower output for a given size and 
speed is controlled largely by combustion-chamber design, size of valves, 
size and shape of ports, and cooling of the cylinder. It has been the ex- 
perience of nearly all experimenters that the nearer one can approach to a 
spherical combustion-chamber, the better wdll be the results obtained. One 
of the most important considerations in securing maximum power output 
is the size and shape of the intake and exhaust ])orts. J he internal shape 
of the ports must be such as to offer the minimum resistance to the flow 
of the gases in and out of the cylinders, wdiile their external shape must be 
such as to accommodate reasonable forms of intake and exhaust manifolds, 
and to offer the least possible interference to the flow of the cooling air 
around the cylinder head. In order to offer the least possible restriction to 
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gas flow, the passages within the ports must have easy bends with plent; 
of area at the bends, especially around the valve guide bosses. Rapic 
changes of section must be avoided, and the area of any section of the pas 
sage must always be as great as, or greater than, the clear. area of the valvi 
opening. Of the two forms of combustion heads shown at Fig. 290 C. F 
Taylor of the Wright Aeronautical Corporation is the authority for thr 
statement that the form at B is superior to that shown at A. The spherica; 
form of combustion-chamber is followed, easier gas flow in or out is ob 
tained, the valve is a tulip head, salt-cooled stem type, the stem guide i^ 
clamped in instead of forced in and better flanging is evident. These con- 
clusions were also reached by S. D. Heron. 

EFFECT OF AIR BLAST DIRECTION 


Blast Applied on 

Exhaust 

Side 

Inlet 

Side 

Mean Blast Velocity, ni.p li. 

75.0 

70.0 

Power Developed, b bp. 

36.4 

35.9 

Brake Mean Effective Pressure, lb. per sep in. 

119.0 

117.2 

Fuel-Consumption with Maximum-Load Mixture, lb. per b. hp.-hr. 

0.66 

0.68 

Cylinder Tcmpcraturc-Rise above 
Air Temperature, deg. Falir. 

TH, 

371 

402 

TH, 

373 

570 

T,LH 

252 

293 

Tj (Exhaust Side) 

234 

472 

Tj (Inlet Side) 

267 

171 


Perhaps the most diflicult ])rol)lem in air-cooled cylinder design is to 
secure proper cooling. In considering this problem, two principles must be 
kept in mind, namely : 

(1) The parts which receive the most heat are the parts which require 
the most cooling air. 

(2) The blast of cooling air must impinge as directly as possible on 
the i)arts to be cooled, with a minimum dependence upon the con- 
ductivity of heat through the metal or joints. 

The parts which receive the most heat during engine operation are the 
exhaust valve, exhaust port, combustion-chamber and cylinder barrel, in 
the order named. The amount of heat received in case of the Airco cyl- 
inder has been tabulated by Mr. Heron. 

In considering the cooling of the exhaust valve it is obviously difficult 
to apply the second princi])le since the valve is largely covered by the 
valve seat, port and guide as well as the valve-spring and even the an 
which might otherwise get through the valve-spring to the upper end of 
the Valve-stem is cut off" when an enclosed type of valve gear is used. 
(See Figs. 280 and 283.) Consequently, in this case it is necessary to de- 
pend upon the transfer of heat to the cylinder through the valve seat and 
valve guide. Proper cooling of the exhaust valve is largely a question of 
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providing for the best possible air cooling of these parts. This involves 
. ery careful designing as will be fully considered under the head of exhaust 
,'alve cooling. 

Arrangement of Cooling Fins. — The arrangement of fins on an air- 
rooled cylinder depends primarily on the position of the cylinder with 
respect to the air blast produced by the propeller slipstream. In aviation 
i*ngine practice the air blast is directed against the side of the cylinder and 



Fig. 290. — Air-Cooled Cylinders for Aviation Engines. A — Steel Barrel Screwed Into 
Cylinder Head and Cylinder Casting of Aluminum Alloy with Integrally Cast Cooling 
Flanges Extending Down the Cylinder. The Sleeve is a Force Fit in the Surrounding 
Aluminum Piece. B — Steel Cylinder Barrel with Circumferential Flanges Machined 
Integrally with Aluminum Alloy Head Screwed to it. Form Shown at B Gives Best 

Cooling. 

head at approximately right angles to the cylinder axis. When this is the 
‘.'ase, some type of circumferential finning is recjuired and this has the 
lollowing advantages as comi)ared to finning parallel to the cylinder axis. 

(a) Adds greatly to the strength of the cylinder to withstand internal 
pressure. 

(b) Is easily machined where machining is necessary. 

(c) Is much easier to cast than the axial finning. 

(d) Gives more cooling surface on the ports and combustion-chamber. 
The question of the proper size and spacing of the fins is one which has 

received a great deal of attention and has been the subject of a number of 
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extensive research programs. The size and spacing of fins is largely con- 
trolled by the conductivity of the material used. ITowever, for most ma 
terials, the scientifically correct finning calls for fins spaced so closeb 
together and of such thin section that the manufacturing difficulties beconn 
prohibitive. Another consideration is that the fins must be sufficient!' 
thick and strong to avoid damage in handling. A ty])ical air-cooled cylinde; 
of modern design is shown at Fig. 283. this being a composite structure. 

Cooling Fin Dimensions. — The finning P) be used, therefore, is the resul; 
of a compromise between these factors. It has been found that for alum 
inum or cast-iron cylinders, a very good design from all points of view i^ 
to make the fins one inch long with a thickness of ^ of an inch at the roi^t 
and ‘/o of an inch at the tip, with a spacing of % of an inch between fins 
h’or steel, the fins may be half as thick and spaced as closely as of an inch. 
Fins should not be too closely spaced, however, or they will radiate heai 
from one to the other instead of to the air blast. Mr. C. H. Dicksee, of the 
Automotive Engineering Department of the Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company writes in Automotive lufiustrics on the subject 
(jf determining the cooling capacity of fins on crankcase or cylinder of an 
engine. He states that many attempts have been made and are still being 
made to take advantage of the high thermal conductivity of copper in the 
cooling of air-cooled engines. The conducti\'ity of cop])er is over eight 
times that of cast iron or steel and it is only natural for designers to assume 
that the substitution of coj)])er for the materials more commonly employeil 
will materially iini)rove the cooling of the engine. 

A cooling fin has two functions to perform : First, to ]movide a surface 
from which heat may be removed by the air flowing over it; second, m 
provide a path along which heat may flow to the surface. The final result 
obtained is dependent uiion the manner in which both of these functions 
are performed. It is obviously absurd to provide a large amount of surface 
if means arc lacking for getting the heat to that surface, or to fit a fin of 
amjile conductivity without giving it a corresponding amount of surface 
in other words, for a fin to have the maximum efficiency the two functions 
must be in correct relation with each other. 

Law of Heat Radiation. — 'Fhe rate at which heat is removed from a body 
by air flowing over it is a direct function of the difference in temperature 
existing between the two. It is also a function of the velocity of the an 
over the surface. From this it follows that the efficiency of a fin will 
depend upon its mean temperature measured above that of the air; while 
the ratio between this mean temperature and that (also measured aboM’ 
air) of the parent body frcjin which the fin springs, will be a direct measure 
of the effectiveness of the fin relative to the surface of the parent body. 
This ratio may be conveniently expressed by the following equation: 

f = Tn,/T„ 

where f = the effectiveness of the fin, Tm “ the mean temperature of the 
surface of the fin and T,“the temperature of the parent body, both 
measured above air. 

Heat Flow in Fins. — The temperature of the surface of the fin will fall 
from a value at its root equal to that of the parent body to some lower vahu 
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it the extreme tip. The difference in temperature between any two points 
{a and Fig. 291) across the surface of the fin will be directly proportional 
to the distance between them and the rale of heat flow, and inversely pro- 
portional to the thermal conductivity of the material from which the fin is 
made and to the area of the path along which the heat is flowing. 

This fundamental relationship may be expressed by the following 
equation : 

QXD 

t= (1) 

KtXa 

where t = temperature difference between the two points considered. 

Q = rate of heat flow in watts. 

D — distance between the points in inches. 

Kt = thermal conductivity of material in watts/square inches in de- 
gree Centigrade. 

a = area of path along which the heat is flowing, in square inches. 

It will be well here to state that to simplify the analysis the heat is 





ACTUAL FLOW 


291.— Diagram Showing Actual and Assumed Flow in Taper Section Heat 
Radiating Flange. 
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assumed to flow directly from root to tip of fin in a direction parallel to the 
axis of the fin. This is not strictly true, as actually the heat flows from the 
inner part of the fin toward the surface and in most cases in practice there 
will also be a flow in the third direction along the length of the fin, due t(- 
differences in temperature at different points on the surface of the parent 
body. The illustration will make this point somewhat clearer. In the case 
of a cooling fin heat is lost from all points across the surface, so that the 
rate of heat flow past the point a (Fig. 291) will be greater than that past 
the point h, which is more remote from the parent body. As a consequence, 
the temperature gradient across the fin tends to decrease toward the tip 
Where fins are either cast or machined from the solid metal they arc 
usually tapered toward the tip, so that the area of path provided for the 
heat decreases as the distance from the parent body increases. This tends 
to increase the temperature gradient, but, the taper is never such as to offset 
entirely the effect of the reduction in the quantity of heat flowing. It is 
possible to design a fin such that the temperature will decrease at a con- 
stant rate from root to tip, but such a shape is impossible for practical 
reasons. 

When copper fins were employed they were usually made from sheet 
metal attached by some means to a steel or cast-iron cylinder barrel. It 
has also become accepted practice to cast into iron barrels fins made from 
sheet or strip steel. In such cases the fins will have a rectangular cross 
section, and it is chiefly with such fins that it is proposed to deal in these 
notes. 

Rectangular Fins. — The mean temperature of a fin of rectangular cross 
section and finite height may be calculated from the following equation, 
which is derived from the fundamental equation quoted above: 

Tj tanh b h 

T..- (2) 

bh 


where Tm = mean temperature of fin above air, degree Centigrade. 

T^ — tcm])erature of ]>arent body above air, degree Centigrade. 
h = height of fin, inches. 


V k. V a 


^ K,Xa 

Kv = rate of heat exchange between surface and air, watts/square 
inch/degree Centigrade difference. 
s = perimeter of fin in inches. 

a = area of path jmovided for heat flow, in square inches. 

In general it will be found convenient to deal with a strip of fin one 
inch long. In this case, s becomes two and a becomes equal (numerically) 
to the thickness of the material forming the fin. 

As already stated, 

f = lVT„ 

tanh b h 

hence f = 

bh 

A few moments’ reflection will show that the expression b is capable 
of a further slight simplication. The two factors composing the denomina 
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I or are those which determine the value of the fin as a conductor of heat, 
inst as the value of an electric conductor is determined by its cross section 
.ind the resistivity of the material. The product of these two factors, which 
may conveniently be called the “conductivity factor” and designated by 
the symbol C, forms a valuable basis of comparison. The value of Kt 
changes with the material, while a is solely dependent upon its thickness. 
Kence, by suitably choosing the thickness, the value of C may be kept 
constant, and also the value of f, whatever the material employed. 

Actually, a change in thickness will result in a change in the area 
presented by, and therefore the heat dissipated from, the end of the fin, but 
in most cases this will be so small as to he neglible. For a given height 
of fin, a series of curves may therefore be drawn showing the variation of 
effectiveness with the ccmductivity factor at different rates of heat dissipa- 
tion, and this scries may then be used to determine the effectiveness of fins 
of that height in any material. 

Such a scries was prepared by IVTr. Dicksee which was drawn for fins 
inches high. From this it was pointed out that at first the value of 
the effectiveness factor increases at a rapid rate, but that later the rate 
falls off till there is only a relatively small increase for a material increase 
in the conductivity factor. This shows that there is a limit to the value 
of the conductivity factor beyond u hich it will not j^ay to go. More par- 
ticularly is this the case at the lower rates of heat exchange which arc 
ribtained at low air velocities. Low rates of exchange give a well defined 
knee in the curve; at the higher rates this is not so well defined, and the 
economic limit is therefore not quite .so definite, but may none the less 
be fairly closely determined. 

A line drawn crossing the group of curves indicates approximately the 
limit for the inch fin. The more clearly to illustrate Avhat this means, 
the following table, which gives the economic limits of C for the inch 
hns at several tales of transfer, is appended. This shows the thickness 
which is represented by these values in several different materials. 

Rate of exchaiiiTt', Walts/scj in /C, (Kv) ... .02 .04 .06 OS .10 .12 

Kc'ononiic unit of Conductivity J^actor 09 .125 .145 .165 .175 .190 

Thermal 

Coiid’t’y 


Material (Kt) Thickness (C/Kt), Inches 

Copper 9.0 .010 .014 .016 .018 .019 .021 

Aluminum 5.0 .018 .025 .029 .032 .034 .038 

Rra.ss 3.0 .039 .042 .048 .055 .058 .063 

Steel or Cast Iron 1.1 .082 .114 .132 .150 .159 .173 


Some of the thicknesses given in the table are obviously out of the 
question from practical considerations, and this is jiarticularly so in the 
case of copper, where the economic thickness is only 0.021 inches for this 
height with a rate of transfer as high as 0.12 watts/squarc inch/degrees 
Centigrade. The determination of rate of heat transfer in Mr. Dicksee’s 
test was measured electrically which explains the use of a fraction of a 
watt as a unit of measurement. 
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It must be remembered, however, that the smaller the quantity of air 
used the greater will be its increase in temperature, so that while the 
temperature difference between the air and cylinder may remain prac- 
tically unchanged, the mean temperature of the cylinder has actually in 
creased. While it is temperature difference between air and metal that 
governs the cooling, it is true temperature which governs engine opera 
tion. A further point is that the rate of dissipation does not remain 
constant in the case of an automobile engine. Actually the rate of dissipa- 
tion varies as a function of the engine r.p.ni. The pressure produced bA 
the blower or fan, or the slipstream of the propeller varies as the square of 
the r.p.m. and the velocity of flow of air through any system varies as th(‘ 
square root of the pressure, hence the velocity of the air varies directly as 
the r.p.m. The rate of dissipation therefore bears the same relation to the 
r.p.m. as it docs to the air velocity. The change in rate of dissipation 
with speed must consequently be taken into account when arriving at the 
actual proportit)ns of the fin which are to be adopted. It will be found 
that for any particular fin the final cooling effect as given by the product 
(A X Kv) will continue to increase with an increase of Ky despite the 
decrease of effectiveness. 

Rates of Heat Dissipation. — These notes would l)e incomplete if some 
mention were not made of the rate of dissipation which is to be expected 
at a given air velocity. The whole question of dissijiation is «i very involved 
one, and various oliservers do not agree as to absolute values. In a previ- 
ous discussion Mr. Dicksec stated that the rate of dissi])ation w^as given 
by the equation K,, = 0.0145 V where Kv = ratc of dissipation in watts/ 
square inch/degree Centigrade diff., and V = velocity of air in thousandths 
of feet per minute. These values, wdiich w'ere obtained from some experi- 
ments in W'hich the air floAved in a fairly smooth stream, would ajqiear to be 
somewhat too low for engine w^ork. In most cases in actual practice the 
air stream w'ill be in a decidedly turbulent slate and as a result the rate of 
exchange will be increased. 

Uncertainty as to the true rale of heat transfer, how^ever, will not in 
the least detract from the value of the analysis of any ])roi)osed arrange- 
ments of fins, as results wdll have relative values w hich are directly com- 
parable with each other, and the advantage or otherwise of any one 
particular arrangement over another may be readily determined. In the 
foregoing reference was had practically entirely to fins having a rec- 
tangular cross section. The difference in results produced by tapering the 
fins is, however, surprisingly small. This is particularly so in the case of 
fins of thicker sections such as are suitable for casting or machining from 
solid metal. The actual error from, treating a tapered fin of moderate 
section as one of rectangular section equal in thickness to that at the root 
of the tapered one w ill be relatively small. Tapered fins do not lend them- 
selves to solution by a simple equation such as that given for rectangular 
ones. 

Mr. Dicksee states that it would appear that the advantages to be 
gained by the substitution of copper for steel or cast iron will not be by 
any means as great as would be expected from a consideration of their 
relative conductivities alone. To reap the greatest benefit from the high 
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conductivity of copper, the material should be applied in the form of 
(Uimerous thin fins. The problem of securing" such fins commercially and 
economically to a steel or cast-iron barrel still awaits a satisfactory solution. 
I’he mere substitution of copper in the same dimensions will not result in 
any great improvement, though in some instances it may be beneficial. 

Circumferential Finning Best. — The circumferential fin, on the whole, 
appears to have the majority of the advantages according Mr. S. D. Heron, 
for aviation engine cylinders. It gives a considerable stiffening effect to 
the cylinder that is of advantage in resisting distortion under temperature, 
explosion and bending stresses. Circumferential finning in general simpli- 
fies the problem of best applying the air-supply to the cylinders. A combi- 
nation of circumferential fins for the barrel and the cylindrical portion of 
the head with circumferential and axial fins or axial fins alone for the 
crown is used at times and is practically essential for four-valve roof-head 
tyjies. In the foundry a cylinder with circumferential finning is a decidedly 
superior production proposition to one completely finned with radial axial 
fins. The ])ivotal point in the design with a cast air-cooled cylinder or head 
is really foundry production. It is useless to ])roduce a design* that will 
nut mould readily or that calls for complicated coring. 

The use of axial radial fins makes it extremely difficult to provide any 
effective finning of the cylinder crt)wn, and most tyi)es of such cylinders 
exhibit a singular bareness as regards such finning. It is, of course, easy 
to design a crown covered with fins, but to ])roduce a fin layout for it that 
can be cast readily and that will give an efficient air-flow through the fin 
spaces is anotlier matter. In automobiles, where blower cooling is used and 
air from a ])ressure blower is directed by a conduit to the toj) of the cylinders, 
as in the Franklin, axial radial fins arc absolutely necessary and heat ab- 
sorbing cpialities are secured by using plenty of metal in the head to make 
up for lack of finning. 

The finning and cooling of the cylinder-head is much more important 
than that of the barrel. Most axial-fin designs rely ujx)!! the barrel finning 
to cool the cylinder crown, a very thick crown being used to conduct the 
heat from the center of the head to the barrel. Such practice is not sound, 
ns it places a double duty upon the finning of the combustion-chamber sides 
and, further, the heat is not dissi])ated from the crown at the point of its 
reception. Attempts to use such a construction, although ])roducing passa- 
ble results ill cylinders of small capacity, have, in Europe at any rate, 
invariably given trouble when ajiplied to cylinders of over 100 cubic 
inch capacity. Reliable figures have 3 ^et to show that such a design 
in any size can compare in performance with cylinders in which an attempt 
is made to dissipate the heat at its point of reception. 

Overheating of the lee side of a circumferentially finned cylinder does 
not occur in a cylinder of correct design. The view generally accepted in 
this country that overheating of the lee side of a circumferentially finned 
cylinder is inevitable has arisen mainly from the performance of very light 
steel aircraft-engine cylinders, mostly of European origin, and all of poor 
design. Thin cast-iron cyliinlers with the air-supply unsuitably arranged 
have also helped to confirm the fears of lee-side overheating. 
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For aircraft cylinder-heads and all cast-iron or semi-steel cylinder', 
the cast fin appears to he the most log-ical. For automobile- or motorcycle* 
engine cylinders the cast fin is undoubtedly the cheapest and the powci 
output obtained does not justify the use of fins produced by machininj:; 
or casting-in except on highly refined engines of costly cars such as tlu 
Franklin. On aircraft-engine cylinder barrels machined fins can be usci, 
on account of the reduced weight, but this calls for expensive constructior 
because the tubing or forging used must have a wall thickness great enough 
to permit machining fins of the proper height which means that considera- 
ble metal must be removed from the rough cylinder and wasted. 

Types of Air-Cooled Cylinder Head.^ — In general the work on which the 
experience of Mr. Jleron is liased shows that the flat head docs not compan* 
favorably, as regards either power output or cooling efficiency, with the 
spherical or roof tyjies in air-cooled cylinders. The reasons for this are 
plain. In the first place, the flat head renders it difficult to maintain the 
required air-spaces between the valve ports and the necessary metal sec- 
tions between the valve-seats without reducing the valve sizes excessively. 
Large air-sjiaces between the inlet- and exhaust-valve ports are desirable 
with three- or four-valve designs employing a i)air of exhaust-valves, and it 
is essential to have a minimum air-space of ^ inch between the adjacent 
exhaust-port walls in such tyjies. Further, with aluminum heads, it is 
necessary to maintain approximately ^ inch as a minimum section of 
aluminum between adjacent exhaust-valve seat-inserts; otherwise over- 
heating, distortion and cracking will be apt to occur. It is not wise to 
reduce this section much between pairs of inlet seats or between adjacent 
exhaust and inlet seat-inserts. 

With a flat head the walls of adjacent ports do not diverge as much 
from each other as with roof or spherical heads and thus the area of the 
total air-space between the ports is less. The included angle between the 
entrance and the exit of the ports is nearly always smaller with flat heads 
than with roof or spherical types. With the latter it is nearly always 
possible to maintain the included angle at more than 90 degrees, which 
is of considerable importance, at least for the exhaust-ports, as there is 
thus less gas friction and therefore less heat given to the port walls. With 
an exhaust-port included angle of less than 90 degrees it is easier to avoid 
choking the port while maintaining good valve-stem coiding by a heavy 
valve-guide boss and, further, the port walls diverge more sharply from the 
combustion-chamber wall. Even if the included angle of the port be 90 
degrees, a greater divergence between the port walls and the cylinder 
crown is obtained with the spherical or roof type heads, which is of im- 
portance for cooling, as the air is thus more uniformly in contact with the 
metal surrounding the valve-seat. For efficient cooling it is desirable that 
the fins be, as nearly as possible, normal to the surfaces to be cooled. 

The side-valve cylinder so suitable for motorcycle engines has marked 
disadvantages in comparison with the overhead type for aircraft use. 
Combustion-chamber areas are relatively greater, equally efficient finning 
cannot be obtained, the temperature distribution is perforce much more 
uneven and distortion is much more likely to occur. Distortion is exceed- 
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ingly difficult to avoid in side-valve cylinders. The inlet and exhaust ports 
usually distort the barrel, with the result that piston contact is poor and 
the ring fit uneven. The valve-seats rarely remain true when hot, with the 
result that grinding-in the valves with the cylinder hot is resorted to at 
times. 

The side-valve design of either the L or T form of necessity departs 
from the symmetry so desirable and in fact absolutely necessary for an 
air-cooled cylinder. For equal class of design and development, the mean 
effective pressure of a side-valve cylinder is usually twenty per cent less 
than that obtainable from an overhead-valve type, with continuous full- 
throttle operation. 

How Auto and Aviation Practice Differ. — L-head engines, which at 
present are most commonly used on automobile engines present the advan- 
tage of requiring the minimum number of operating ^larts. A single 
camshaft is used to oj^erate both the inlet and exhaust valves and, as far 
as the camshaft is concerned, a single pair of gears or sjirockets connecting 
it with the crankshaft suffices. This same advantage is secured by an 
overhead valve engine but longer j)ush rods and rocker arms are called 
for unless the camshaft is also placed overhead. The L-head engine is also 
superior to the T-head in the matter of combustion-chamber exposed to 
the water-jacketed wall. This fact is perfectly obvious and we have been 
alile to obtain thermal efficiencies wdth small L-head engines which are 
fully as good as those obtained with any other valve locations in passenger- 
car engines though the requirements of aviation engines call for the I-head 
arrangement. The volumetric efficiency possibilities of an L-head are 
slightly inferior to those of a T-he£id engine hut, in practice, this difference 
IS more than offset as a rule by the advantage gained in thermal efficiency. 
Incidentally the L-head engine, due to the minimum of moving parts, is 
capable of being made more silent in operation than any of the other types 
of poppet-valve engine, and silent operation is one of the most highly- 
jirized qualifications in the automobile engine, though not so imi^ortant in 
aviation engines where maximum efficiency is desired and lowest possible 
weight-horsepower ratio rather than great quietness is sought. 

The overwhelming advantage of an l-head engine is that it presents a 
minimum amount of cooled combustion-chamber wall and therefore comes 
nearer to forming the ideal combustion-chamber, which should be hemi- 
vspherical since the largest capacity for the least area of wall is contained 
m a sphere as was fully outlined in our consideration of thermodynamics. 
We thus find that very high thermal efficiencies can be obtained with l-head 
engines and, owing to the ideal cHirnbiistion-chamber, very high compres- 
sions can be carried even in large-bore cylinders without preignition and 
detonation, provided proper material and thickness of wall are used. Hence 
Lhead engines are universally used for aircraft work. The problem of 
operating the valves quietly has never been satisfactorily solved. The 
camshaft can be located adjacent to the crankshaft and the valves operated 
by suitable push rods and rocker arms as in the Cirrus engine or the radial 
cylinder air-cooled types or it can be placed next to the valves, acting either 
directly against the stems as in the Fiat, Hispano-Suiza, Curtiss and Pack- 
ard engines or by rocker arms as in the Liberty, Lorraine and others, as 
previously outlined. 
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Large Cylinders Air Cooled. — There is a very general tendency to as- 
sume that air cooling is suitable only for small cylinders. It may be well 
to quote the performance of the R.A.E. 19T cylinder, illustrated in Fig 
292, to show the extent to which the air cooling of large cylinders has gone 
This cylinder is of eight inch bore and ten inch stroke, or of 502.6 cubic 
inches capacity, and has devehjpcd 129 brake horsepower, or 119.5 pound,- 
per square inch brake mean effective ])ressiire at 1.700 r.]).m., with a fiui 
consumption of 0.51 pounds per brake horsepower-hour. The cylinder wa^ 
built to determine the possible limits of air cooling and, although it has at 
present little practical api)lication, it has at least demonstrated that success- 
ful air cooling is not limited to 50 brake horsepower i)er cylinder. It will 
be observed that this construction is one in which the aluminum alloy head 
is cast on the cylinder barrel and that four valves are used in the spherical 
head. 



Fig. 292. — Plan View and Sectional Elevation of the 19-T, Eight Inch Bore by Ten 
Inch Stroke Aircraft Engine Cylinder, with Cast Aluminum Head, Developed by the 
British Royal Aircraft Establishment. 


Fragility is a disadvantage of air cooling as at present developed, the 
fins of a cast-iron automobile-engine cylinder of even the sturdiest design 
being relatively delicate in comparison with the cast-iron w^ater-cooled 
block of an engine for similar use. There is little to choose, however, 
between the fragility of aircraft types if the composite aluminum and steel 
air-cooled cylinder be compared with the built-up all-steel water-cooled 
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cylinder. In fact, the former, if anything, has the advantage, as detonation, 
preignition or vibration will often crack water-jackets but does not result 
in fin damage. It is not ])ossible at present to produce air-cooled engines 
having the delightfully clean outline of water-cooled engines because the 
nature of the cooling medium calls for numerous projecting fins whereas 
water flow is restrained and confined properly by smootli wall jackets, the 
heat being taken from the water by radiators independent of the engine. 



Fig. 293. — View at A Shows an All-Steel Five and One-Half by Six and One-Half 
Inch Air-Cooled Engine Cylinder Having Bolted on Valve Cages. At B a Sectional 
Elevation of a Steel Cylinder with Aluminum Cap Pieces, Carrying Valve Stem Guide 
and Rocker Arm Assembly is Shown. 


An air-cooled cylinder has its heat radiator directly attached and formed 
integrally, the heat flows to it quickly and is removed by the energetic 
air l)last in the most direct manner ])ossible. 

Spherical and Roof Heads. — The discharge of an inclined valve in a 
sjdierical or roof head appears to be much less disturbed and more likely 
to promote and maintain turbulence than that of a similar valve in a flat 
head. The flat head is more liable to deflect under explosion pressure and, in 
practice, breathing of flat heads is by no means unknown. The truly hemi- 
spherical head is the ideal form as regards minimum stress due to explosion 
pressure. For two-valve designs the spherical head appears to be the most 
suitable. For four-valve heads the s])herical head is undoubtedly the most 
efficient, but, except for very speciiil cases, its use does not ai)pcar to be 
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justified, owing to the manifest difficulties of valve operation and also t( 
the fact that excellent results are obtainable from a suitably designed roo* 
head. When, however, very large cylinders are required, or niedium-siz* 
designs, either of large bore-stroke ratio or to run at such high speeds thai 
sufficient valving in conjunction with good cooling cannot be obtained will' 
a roof head, there is little question that the .spherical head is the most 
suitable design. An excellent example of four-valve spherical-head design 
is seen in the R.A.E. 19T cylinder, Fig. 292. 

Experience to date indicates that for aircraft-engine cylinders of up to 
about 170 cubic inches capacity and with bore-stroke ratios not exceeding 
1.25 to 1, designed for normal s])eeds of up to 1,800 r.p.rn., the roof head 
will produce the best all-around results. The design of an efficient roof 
head cylinder is not easy as slight faults in detail are liable to result in 
I)()or cooling. 

Investigation indicates that for aircraft-engine cylinders the two-valvc 
type is best for cajiacities of up to 100 cnl)ic inches ])er cylinder and that 
beyond this size the fonr-valve t3q)e is sn])erior; although two-valve cylin 
ders of up to 160 cubic inches capacity have been built and given excellent 
results. The large two-valve type, however, is not as a rule suitable for 
speeds in excess of 1,700 r.p.rn., usually involving very high gas-velocities 
thnnigh the valves and not givnbig ncar’v such a high performance as the 
best class of four-valve cylinders. ICxjierience has shown that unless a 
four-valve air-cooled cylinder of up to 160 cubic inches capacity is ver} 
carefully designed, the performance will be inferior to that of a good two- 
valve design of similar size. Large three- and four-valve air-cooled cylinders 
of the flat-head type have jiroved to be much less efficient than the two- 
valve spherical-head type, though they have been widely used in water- 
cooled cylinders. 

Composite Cylinder Constructions. — Air-cooled cylinders have been made 
in a variety of forms. The head and cylinder cast in iron or semi-steel in 
one integral casting is the simplest and cheapest. The form in which the 
head and radiating fins arc cast in alloy and a steel sleeve shrunk in is 
seldom used. The use of an aluminum alloy head cast in place on a steel 
or cast-iron barrel has been discontinued in favor of the screwed on cast 
alloy head, having its own fins and a cylinder barrel of steel with cooling 
fins machined thereon threaded into the head. 

Alloy Head Cast on Steel Barrel. — Some of the pros and cons of the 
various ty])es of overhead-valve composite aluminum and steel aircraft- 
engine cylinder construction are considered below as summarized by Mr 
S. D. Heron. The head cast on an integral-fin vSteel barrel such as shown 
at Fig. 292 possesses the advantages that 

(1) No machine-shop operations are required to fit the head to the barrel 

(2) It produces probably the lightest possible design 

The disadvantages of this type are : 

(1) Very high casting stresses are set up in the head, which are liable 
to cause failure in service and cannot safely be removed by an 
nealing, as this would largely remove the shrink of the head on 
the barrel 
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(2) The alloy in the head casting* is in a state of instability owing to 
the lack of annealing 

(3) It is next to impossible to inspect the condition of the contact of 
the head with the barrel 

(4) Foundry difficulties arc numerous; although in times of peace they 
can be overcome, the great care and supervision required are un- 
suitable for the stress of war time. The finished casting represents 
but a very small percentage of the weight of the metal melted to 
produce it 

(5) Barrel production has to start before that of the heads and the 
complete cylinders 

(6) Removal of an unsound head casting from a barrel may scrap the 
latter 

(7) Damaged heads or barrels cannot be renu)ved from one another in 
the field and new j)arls fitted to the sound portion 

(8) The finned steel barrel is somewhat ex])ensive to produce and 
wastes a lot of material 

(9) Fitting of expanded or shrunk-in valve-scats is a poor production 
job with tilted valves 

(10) If a roof-tyj)e head be adopted, machining is difficult 

Bolted-On Separable Heads, — 'Fhe advantages of the bolted-on head are : 

(1) I^ase of jjroduction and assembly 

(2) Ease of replacement of damaged jiarts 

This type of head possesses the disadvantages of 

(1) Difficulty of maintaining pressure tightness at the joint between 
the head and the barrel; if any flame gets through, the head is 
burned out 

(2) Axial heat-flow from the head to the barrel is jiractically non- 
existent. The cooling efficiency is reduced and as a result head 
temperatures and fuel-consumptions arc increased 

Cast Cylinder of Alloy with Liner. — The type of cylinder construction 
in Avhich the head and the jacket are an integral casting with a shrunk-in 
liner a.s shown at l^ig. 200 A p<xssesscs the advantages that 

(1) The liner can be produce<I from a thin tube and is cheap to machine 

(2) The jacket and the head is a good production job in foundry 

The following objections arc raised to this design of cylinder 

(1) The whole explosion load is taken through the jacket, the load 
being transmitted to four or more bolts. This arrangement requires 
a heavy jacket and even then is not satisfactory, for aluminum at 
the temperatures obtained has not proved suitable for the resulting 
heavy localized stress at the bolt-bosses. The cast-on or screwed-on 
head types transmit the explosion load from the head to the barrel 
and thence to the holding-down bolts, Avith practically uniform 
stress in the circumference of the head metal 

(2) Unless a heavy liner is used, it is difficult to prevent distortion and 
lack of contact between the liner and the jacket. It is very difficult 
to prevent oil from leaking between the liner and the jacket, which 
causes a lack of contact owing to carbonization. Oil leakage, with 
the resultant carbonization, is much less serious with a screwed-on 
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head than with a shrunk liner, as the fitting surface on a shrunk 
liner cart be covered completely with carbon, whereas the screwed - 
on head carbonizes only on the unloaded faces of the threads 
(3) To eliminate oil leakage as far as possible the joint of the liner 
with the jacket should be made at the liner top. Owing to the 



Fig. 294. — Type J Air-Cooled Engine Cylinder which will Stand a 100-Hour Full 
.Throttle Test at 1,800 R.P.M. without Measurable Wear. Note Salt-Cooled Exhaust 
Valve Stem, and the Use of Volute Valve Springs. 
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difference in coefficients of expansion of the materials of the liner 
and the jacket, much ingenuity is required to determine the correct 
position in which to attach the holding-down bosses to the jacket 
so that the bolts may be under constant tension. Trouble occurs 
owing to the jacket deflecting at the holding-down bosses and 
locally distorting the liner 

(4) The increase of weight with this construction is greater than that 
of the cast-on head and jacket type, owing to all explosion load 
being transmitted throughout the length of the jacket 

Steel Barrel with Alloy Cap. — The advantages of the steel barrel with 
an aluminum cap as shown at Fig. 203 R are: 

(1) The cap is easily fitted 

(2) Pressure tightness is not dependent on fit of cap 

Opposed to the foregoing advantages are : 

(1) The closed-end barrel is more ex])ensive to machine than the open- 
end type used with a cast-on or screwed-on head design 

( 2 ) The state of contact of the head is unknown after a little service, 
and this contact is difficult (»r impossible to maintain. Flame- 
blowing between the caj) and the top of the ])arrel has been known 
to occur 

(3) Can only be used for flat heads 

(4) Gives a poor performance in comparison with cast-on or screwed-on 
spherical or roof heads 

(5) The valves are seated in the steel head and are guided in the 
aluminum cap. The difference in the coefficients of expansion of 
the two parts is liable to cause misalignment of the valves on their 
seats, contributing to valve burning, warpage and leakage generally 
characteristic of this construction 

(6) Owing to the relative ex])ansion of the cap and the barrel due to 
the difference in the coefficients of exj)ansion of the materials, either 
sliding must occur between the two contact faces or heavy stresses 
be set up in the cap and the bolts attaching it to the barrel 

Sometimes, all steel cylinders are used having bolted-on members to 
support the valve-stem guides and to pnndde outlet and inlet port passages 
for the gas. Such a construction is shown at Fig. 293 A and most of the 
disadvantages mentioned for the .steel cylinder and aluminum caj) con- 
struction shown at Fig. 293 R and previously enumerated in detail apply to 
this construction as well as it is the same generic type as the other. 

Material for Air-Cooled Cylinders. — Considering the material of the 
cylinder from the point of view of cooling alone, we require: 

(1) A material having a high rate of heat transfer from its surface to 
air. 

(2) A material having rapid internal conductivity, so that the heat will 
flow readily from the hotter to the cooler parts of the cylinder, thus 
avoiding local overheating. 

No definite data on the rate of heat transfer to air is available, but from 
experience it appears that copper, aluminum, steel and cast iron possess 
this property to a high degree, as shown by the research of Mr. Dicksee. 
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Of the metals having high heat conductivity, aluminum alloy stands 
pre-eminent on account of its added advantage of light weight, although 
copper and its alloys have been proposed and used. Coi)per transmits heat 
best, then comes aluminum alloy, then cast iron and steel. The question 
of cylinder materials, however, is largely governed by considerations other 
than those of cooling, the im])()rtant one being the resistance to wearing 
due to piston reci])rocation. 

Cast iron will fulfill all of the functions in a fairly satisfactory manner, 
but its weight is generally prohibitive for military engines. For com 
mercial engines cast-iron cylinders may often be used to advantage. Cast 
aluminum alloy is satisfactory as a containing member and can be cast in 
intricate shapes. It will also stand a fair degree of stressing, and is a fairl\ 
good bearing material. However, where high localized stresses are en 
countered, cast aluminum alloys are liable to failure by fatigue, and con- 
sequently have been found unsatisfactory for the hold-down flange, wher^' 
the cylinder is bolted to the crankcase, unless very heavy sections are used. 

In order to overcome these difticulties, a coml’)ination of materials has 
usually been resorted to. Steel makes an excellent bearing surface for the 
piston. It is now almost universal practice, where the cylinders aie nol 
entirely of cast iron to make the barrel of steel with an aluminum head. 

FACTORS OF SAFETY, AIR-COOLED CYLINDER PARTS 


Recommended 
Factor of Safety 

Part Material 1 direct Stres.ses Other Considerations Rased on Ultimate 

Strength at Room 
Temperature 


Cylinder Barrel 

Steel ren.sion 

at thinnest 

.sure 

section 

head 


Hold 

down 

Steel 

Tension 

studs 

(Root 


sure 

diameter) 


head 

Sides of com- 

Aluminum 

iTeiision 

bustion cham- 

Alloy 

1 sure 

ber at thin- 
nest section 


head 


due to pres- Rapidly varying load 
on cylinder Vibration 

Fairly high tempera- 
ture 

due to pres- Rapidly varying load 
on cylinder Severe handling 

stresses 

due to pres- Rapidly varying load 
on cylinder High temperature 


12 


10 


Investigation has shown that a steel surface gives five to ten per cent 
greater heat-dissipation than either aluminum or copper. The dissipation 
of aluminum, however, is improved about ten per cent by coating with a 
glossy black enamel, the percentage of improvement varying with the 
nature of the enamel and the blast velocity. The effect of surface dissipa- 
tion is of considerable importance and further investigation of the subject 
is to be made by the Bureau of Standards and the engineering division of 
Ihe Army Air Corps, 
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Alloys for Cylinder Heads. — The principal alloy that has been used by 
the British for air-cooled cylinder construction is the Air Ministry 2-L-ll 
alloy, containing’ seven per cent of copper, one per cent of tin and 92 per 
cent of aluminum. This was developed after failure had attended efforts 
to use the aluminum-zinc group, employed so largely on the Continent for 
crankcases and similar parts. This alloy is both weak and soft when hot, 
but its bad qualities are, nevertheless, fairly well understood as a result 
<if considerable experience. It sand-casts relatively well ; the tin-content, 
which reduces the strength and hardness, also seems to reduce shrinkage 
and pin-holing. 

An alloy, known as the Y-alloy, developed by Dr. Walter Rosenhain 
at the National Physical Laboratory, contains four per cent of co])per, two 
j)er cent of nickel, IJ^S per cent of magnesium and 92^^ ]K'r cent aluminum, 
rhis maintains its strength and hardness at high temperature much better 
than the 2-L-ll alloy and has been used to a limited extent for cylinder 
castings. It appears to have great possibilities for air-cooled cylinder 
construction, principally on account of its hot strength and hardness, but 
much will depend on its ease of casting, b'or air-cooled seaplane engines 
it is possible that this alUiy may prove distinctly advantageous, owing to 
its remarkable resistance to corrosion by sea water. 

The silicon-copper-aluminum alloys apjiear to be one of the most prom- 
ising groups yet tried for CNlinder construction and at jiresent the only 
unknown factor concerning the groitp is its conductivity. It seems that 
this group, which at i)resent is under development by the engineering 
division and others, will mark a distinct forward step in alloys for air- 
cooled cylinders. Its freedom from cracking, porosity and shrinkage 
apjiear to go far toward eliminating the troubles of the commercial pro- 
duction of aluminum air-cooled cylinder castings. An important advantage 
of this alloy is that chills, which in jiroduction with jolt-ram moulding 
machines by unskilled labor are exceedingly objectionable, can be entirely 
eliminated. 

Some particulars of the casting of silicon alloys for air-cooled cylinders 
have already been ])ul)lished, and it is ho])ed that the results of the further 
investigations of the materials section oi the engineering division will be 
published in the near future. The silicon-cojij^cr alloy, containing in addi- 
tion to 9^ per cent aluminum, four per cent of silicon and three ])er cent of 
copper, pf)ssesses considerable ductility, which is of some practical impor- 
tance as bent fins and the like made of it can be straightened Avithout danger. 
1^1 ost of the silicon-alloy cylinders produced by the engineering division 
have been cast in this alloy and have imoved stmiewhat difficult to machine, 
threading has given most trouble in this resjiect, owing to the tearing of the 
metal and the wear of the tools. The machining ]irt)perties are, however, 
likely to be much improved by the investigations now being conducted. The 
silicon-copper alloy presents an excellent example of the danger of judging 
alloys for cylinder construction by test-bar results alone. From the test- 
bar results little consideration of the silicon-copper alloys and less of the 
2-L-ll alloy would be justified, though both have proved excellent. Test- 
bar results entirely fail to show casting properties, an aspect of marked 
importance for air-cooled cylinder production. 
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Alloys containing copper and manganese which have a constant or an 
increasing strength up to 500 degrees Fahrenheit, have been tried for air- 
cooled cylinder castings. Owing principally to casting difficulties they have 
been dropped in favor of more promising groups. The conductivity ot 
alloys containing manganese is fully developed only after annealing. In 
some cases the increase of conductivity due to annealing amounts to as 
much as 40 per cent. Most alloys show a somewhat improved conductivity 
after annealing. Apart from this effect, annealing is very necessary to 
remove growth and casting strains. If cylinder-heads are not annealed, 
growth and distortion develop rapidly in the course of engine operation 
With an unannealed screwed-on head the effect of growth is most serious; 
such a head will become loose on the cylinder barrel in ten to twenty 
hours running. Growth due to lack of annealing further results in valve- 
seat inserts, valve guides and cylinder studs becoming loose in the casting. 

The physical ])ro])ertics of some aluminum alloys used for cylinder 
castings are shown in Table below. 


PHYSICAL PROPKRTIKS OF AT.UMTNUM ALT.OYS EMPLOYED FOR 
SAND-CAST CYLINDERS 


Alloy 


Yk 

Copper 

Silicon*' 


Cii 7% 

Cu 4% 

Si 4% 

Composition 

Sii 1% 

Ni 2% 

Mg V/,% 

Cu 3% 

Tensile-Strength, lb. per sq. in. 

60 Deg. Fahr 

14,800 

24,400 

21,400 

300 Deg. Fabr. 

12,300 

23,800 

19,400 

600 Deg. Fahr. 

8,300 

23,0(K) 

11,800 

Brinell Hardness Niimhcr 

60 Deg. Fahr. 

55 

71 

50 

300 Deg. Fahr. 

54 

68 


600 Deg. Fahr. 

25 

46 



^ See report on tine Materials of Construction Used in Aircraft and Aircraft Engines, 
by Lieut.-Col. C. F Jcnkin, piihlislied ])y TIis Majesty’s Stationery Ofticc, London. 

^ Sec the 11th Report of tlic Alloys Research Committee of the Institution of Mccham- 
dal Engineers. 

h From te.sts made by the materials section of the engineering division of the Air 
Service. 


For cast-aluminum cylinders a fin having a length of from 1 to 1^8 
inches, a thickness at the root of ^ inch, a thickness at the tip of 
and a inch pitch, is fairly readily cast and is reasonably strong for 
handling. Fins of a somewhat decreased thickness and pitch can be cast, 
but are likely to lead to foundry difficulties and are easily damaged. 

Cast Iron for Cylinders. — Cast iron at present is somewhat despised as 
a cylinder material. Nevertheless, efficient results are obtainable with this 
material. For commercial purposes where extreme lightness is not required 
excepting military aircraft engines, the use of any other material than cast 
iron for cylinder construction is not justified by the increased efficiency 
obtained. The use of any more expensive material than cast iron also 
involves more complicated and expensive construction. In the light of 
present experience that statement appears to hold good up to an output 
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of fifteen to twenty horsepower per cylinder at about 2,500 r.p.m. 

A comparison of the weight of the cylinder-body proper, excluding the 
valves and the valve-gear, obtainable with heavy cast-iron construction 
and by the use of advanced aircraft-engine design, with the weight reduced 
to a minimum, may be of interest. An automobile engine cast-iron cylinder 
of massive proportions, with little liability to breakage that will give 
excellent cooling, will weigh two pounds per horsepower for a high-speed 
engine and probably three pounds per horsepower for a medium-speed 
engine using domestic fuel. This figure is greatly reduced by proper de- 
sign, the writer having built air-cooled cylinders of semi-steel for automo- 
bile engine use that weighed 1.5 pounds per horsei)ower. The most effi- 
cient aircraft practice docs not result in cylinder-body weights of much 
less than 0.4 pounds per horsepower when o])eraling at a lower speed, but 
using comj^ression-ratios that are inpxissible for car practice and fuels 
that are not at present available for commercial work. Semi-steel is prac- 
tically never used for cylinder castings in Great l^ritain though it has been 
used in this country and in France. A tyjncal analysis of British air- 
cooled aircraft-cylinder iron is as follows ; 


Combined Carbon, per cent 

Total Carl3on, per cent 

Silicon, per cent 

Sulphur, per cent 

Phosphorus, per cent 

Manganese, per cent 


Minimum Maximum 

0 50 0.80 

2 70 3.50 

1 20 2.00 

0.12 
0.80 

0.S0 1.20 


An interesting sidelight on cast iron as a cylinder material is seen in 
the following analysis which is taken from a British report on the materials 
of construction used in aircraft and aircraft engines. The twenty per cent 
increase in the conductivity after annealing possibly explains why cast-iron 
cylinders of very light section rarely perform as well when new as after 
considerable service. 


ANALYSIS OF A CYLINDER IRON 

A.s Cast Annealed 


Graphitic Carbon, per cent 2.640 3.v340 

Combined Carbon, jier cent 0 850 0.150 

Silicon, per cent 1.840 1.940 

Sulphur, per cent 0.078 1.090 

Phosphorus, per cent 1 090 1.090 

Manganese, per cent 0.820 0.850 

Conductivity at 212 deg. Fahr., in C. G. S. units.... 0 102 0.121 


Improved Method of Melting Iron. — A new process for melting iron 
whereby it is freed of gaseous occlusions and consef|uent porosity, and is 
also deoxidized, is described in Dcr Motorwagen by Dr.-Eng. Gg. Bergmann. 
It was observed long ago that when iron is transported over considerable 
distances while in the molten state, it has a denser structure after solidi- 
fication. On the basis of this observation the suggestion was made by 
Dr. Dechesne that the iron should l^e shaken or jolted while molten. Ex- 
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periments made to this end showed that even the smallest gas bubbles — 
which are subject to the high specific pressure of the liquid iron — are 
detached by the jolting and escape. It appears that certain other recently 
developed processes for freeing iron of gaseous inclusions or spongy spots 
call for greatly overheating the melt, to as high a temperature as 2,700- 
2,900 degrees J'^ahrenheit, and they also reejuire ])reheating of the moulds. 
The overheating naturally involves a large increase in the fuel consump- 
tion and the preheating of the moulds is said to be difficult and uncertain 
In the new Dechesne process the treatment of the iron is entirely mechani- 
cal, and the physical effect is substantially the same as when a bottle of 
carbonated water is twirled and shaken. 

In the course of experiments substantial amounts of steel were added to 
the melt, and it was found that the resulting iron (semi-steel) did not 
“smear” or show any hard s])ots. in which respects it contrasted favorably 
with other semi-steels. Also the much-dreaded tendency of the iron to 
turn white was entirely absent. “Air-cooled” cylinders, which when pro- 
duced by other methods always showed hard si)ots and a wdiite grain 
structure in the flanges, were satisfactory in every way and remained gra\ 
to the very ends of the flanges. The following table gives the chemical 
compositions and mechanical properties of “agitated” iron wdtli differenl 
additions of steel. The transverse strengths were obtained from unfinished 
rods inch in diameter and with 23.6 inches between supports. 


PKOI’EHTIES OF SEMI-STEELS 

Pour’g 

ANALYSIS Temp 


Mark 

C 

Si 

Mn 

P 

S 

T.S. 

Tr.S. 

El. 

Bri. 

H. 

Deft 

F. 

R. 0 

3.72 

2.22 

0.46 

0 37 

017 

29100 

59500 

11.5 

222 

2410 

R.IO 

3.20 

2.27 

0.56 

0.38 

0.08 

3()850 

722(H) 

12 5 

216 

2390 

R.15 

3.40 

2.34 

0.45 

0 33 

0.09 

39000 

74500 

12 5 

228 

2370 

R.20 

3.38 

2.15 

0.42 

0 37 

0.13 

42500 

SOOOO 

12.5 

217 

2430 

R.20 

3.62 

1.74 

0.71 

0.30 

0.17 

43300 

77500 

14.2 

240 

2370 

R.30 

3.48 

2.15 

0.45 

0.20 

0.13 

45400 

78800 

14 0 

215 

2480 

R.30 

3.48 

1.57 

0.68 

0.41 

0.14 

48000 

81600 

11 9 

224 

2445 

R.50 

3 02 

183 

0.40 

0.34 

0.14 

47500 

87300 

12.5 

215 

2445 

R.70 

2.82 

2.94 

0.66 

0.15 

0.14 

46100 

92200 

18.0 

189 

24()0 


Nichrome Improves Cylinder Iron. — For some time automotive engi- 
neers have been seeking some way f)f producing stronger castings for use 
in engine cylinders. Because of the irregularity of the castings, the nu- 
merous cores required and the necessity for absolutely sound castings, gray 
iron with a high silicon content has been the best available. Many attempt^ 
have been made to alloy this metal in such a way that the strength and 
hardness would be increased, but considerable difficulty has been experi- 
enced in obtaining uniform results. Nickel has been added successfully 
either in the cupola or in the ladle of molten metal and has made an im- 
provement in the castings. Silicon, however, which is present in relatively 
large quantities in most automotive castings, co-operates with the nickel 
in forming large flakes of graphite which produces an extremely soft prod- 
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net. To offset the effect of these elements chromium has been added to the 
mixture. The addition of chromium does break down the .t^ranular struc- 
ture and improve the castingfs tu a considerable degree, but it was found 
almost impossible to get any uniformity of results in castings made. When 
chromium is added in the cu])ola, under the si)len(Hd oxidizing conditions 
present, a considerable portion of the metal oxidizes so that it is always 
uncertain just what the chromium content of the j^oured mix will be. When 
metallic chromium is added to the ladle it is immediately oxidized at the 
surface of the melt, thus making it impossible, or at least extremely diffi- 
cult, for the molten iron to attack it. Tlie addition of other alloying 
substances was tried, but none seemed to offer the same possibilities as 


Valve stem 
qUidc ibreedm^ 

Valve port 
opening 


Valve stem quide, 
•etampeef m 



Fig. 294A. — Air-Cooled Cylinder Combustion Head Forms. A — Valve Seat Inade- 
quately Cooled. B — Raised Valve Seat a Superior Form. Note Hollow Stem Valve 

for Salt- Cooling. 


nickel and chromium, so further attempts were made to discover some 
method by which they could be added to the iron in such a way that the 
content of the alloys in the castings could be foretold with accuracy. 

'rh\> search led to the trial of Nichroine, Nichrome has the following 
approximate analysis : 

Nickel 60 per cent 
Chromium 12 per cent 
Iron 24 ])er cent 

,vilh small quantities of carbon, manganese and other elements. Varying 
quantities of this alloy were added in the ladle with very * satisfactory 
results. The practice was to add metallic nichrome to a hot empty ladle 
and then fill it with molten iron from the cu])(ila spout. It was found 
that the Nichrome melted almost instantly and all its ingredients entered 
the solution and that the stirring effect of the pouring process effectually 
mixed the mass so that the alloy was evenly distributed throughout the 
ladle. 

Two per cent of Nichrome by weight added to the iron produced cast- 
ings which were considerably harder than ordinary gray iron, were more 
even in texture, had increased tensile and transverse strength, were much 
more resistant to abrasion, but could be machined with the same feeds and 
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speeds as were used for ordinary castings. The extent to which the addi- 
tion of Nichrome influences the hardness of cavStings is shown in the 
following table, which gives Brinnell index figures for castings without 
Nichrome and with varying proportions of that substance: 


Amount of Nichrome added Brinnell hardness 

None 207-217 

1 per cent 212-228 

2 per cent 223-235 

3 per cent 241-255 


A typical analysis of an iron cylinder casting to which Nichrome has 
been added is given : 


Carbon . . . 
Manganese 
Silicon . . . 
Chromium 

Nickel 

Copper . . . 


.3.14 per cent 
.0 55 per cent 
2.07 per cent 
.0.42 ])er cent 
.1.57 pen* cent 
.0.10 per cent 


QUESTIONS FOR REVIEW 

1. Outline requirements of successful air-cooled cylinder design. 

2. What determines the temperature of an air-cooled cylinder? 

3. How does the tcmiieralure vary at dilTerent jiarls of the cylinder? 

4. What is the effect of mixture strength on cooling of cylinders? 

5. What is the be.«;( air-cooled cylinder f(>rm’ 

6. How are cooling fin dimensions dcterniined? 

7. Why is circumferential finning best? 

8. Name types of air-cooled cylinder heat^ls. 

9. What material is used for heads of composite cylinders and iiow arc they fas- 
tened? 

10. Compare composite and integral cylinder construction. 

11. What material is used for air-cooled cylinders'^ 

12. What is the effect of nichrome on cylinder iron? 



CHAPTER XXI 


AIR-COOLED ENGINE VALVES— VALVE TIMING— CYLINDER 

FINISHING 

Exhaust Valve Cooling in Air-Cooled Cylinders — Consideration of Internal Valve 
Cooling — Cooling by Way of Valve Seat — Cooling by Way of Valve Stem — In- 
ternally Water-Cooled Valve Stem — Fusible Salts Used in Valve Stem — Composi- 
tion of Salt Filling — Valve Steels — ^Tulip Form of Valve Head — Roof Head 
Cylinder — Design of Valve Stem Guides — Valve Seat Inserts — Valve Timing — 
Advanced Exhaust Valve Opening Essential — Blowing Back — Why Lead is Given 
Exhaust Valve — Exhaust Closing, Inlet Opening — Closing Inlet Valve — Time of 
Ignition — No Set Rules for Valve Timing — How an Engine is Timed — Timing 
Gnome Rotary Engines — Finishing Cylinder Bores — Best Speed of Rotation for 
Grinder Head — Advantages of Honing and Lapping Cylinder Bores. 

Exhaust- Valve Cooling in Air-Cooled Cylinders. — In general, exhaust- 
valve cooling has two distinct phases, cooling through the seat and cooling 
\ ia the stem and the guide. If either be at fault, inspection when running 
on open exhaust will determine which is the offender. For efficient seat- 
cooling as effected by valve design, most aviation engine designers prefer 
a tulip valve with a thick rim, j)ossessing greater circumferential conduc- 
tivity than the flat-head valve, and the use of a wide valve-seat. The 
width of the valve-seat undoubtedly has a marked effect upon the heat- 
flow from the valve to the cylinder-head, as the intensity of the heat-flow 
will depend on the area of the valve in contact with the cylinder. The 
heat-flow from the valve to the cylinder will be affected to some extent by 
the load of the valve-spring; from this standpoint the greater the load the 
better. The Type J cylinder shown at P'ig. exhibits very good seat 
cooling, and uses a wide valve-scat, the bore of the exhaust port being 2j4 
inches and the top diameter of the scat 2 ^r inches. Valve-seat cooling in 
this cylinder according to Mr. Heron is as good as obtains in any water- 
cooled cylinder using a similar valve size and under all running conditions 
a dead black rim Yz inch wide is shown on the valve. 

Efficient stem-cooling is assisted by extending the valve-guide and 
guide-boss down as closely to the head of the valve as possible, and 
shrouding the guide with a heavy boss that is able to conduct away the 
heat abstracted from both the valvc-stcm and the exhaust gas. The cool- 
ing via the valve-stem is partly controlled by the sectional area of the 
stem and the area of the stem in contact with the guide. 

The Type J cylinder is of efficient design as regards conducting the 
heat away from the exhaiist-valvc guide. This cylinder initially had a 
%6-inch diameter exhaust valve-stem and this was found to have insufficient 
area to carry away the heat from the head of the valve and insufficient 
surface to dissipate the heat from the stern to the guide efficiently. As a 
result the stem overheated; further, the high-temperature zone extended 
too far up the stem. An increase in the stem diameter has improved the 
cooling to some extent. Partially as a result of the stem overheating, 
trouble was experienced wdth breakage. Claims that the exhaust-valve 
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cooling of air-cooled engines is equally as good as that of water-cooled 
engines may appear to be an exaggeration. Nevertheless such claims are 
not merely the personal opinion of Mr. Heron but can be confirmed readily 
by the Engineering Division of the Air Corps. 

With good valve-cooling it is possible to maintain a black rim on the 
valve-head under all conditions. With ly^-mch diameter valves the maxi- 
mum tem])eralure of any part of the valve should not exceed 1,200 degrees 
Fahrenheit, and with valves up to 2^1 inches in diameter it is possible to 
avoid temperatures in excess of 1,350 degrees Fahrenheit, although this 
is at times acconi])lishcd at the exi)cnsc of fuel economy. In general, for 
air-cooled engines Mr. Heron prefers to avoid the use of exhaust valves 
in excess of two-inch diameter. Internal valve-stem cooling by water or 
mercury has been used with varying degrees of success. However, in th(‘ 
opinion of some authorities, equally efncieiit results generally can be ob- 
tained with less exi)ensc and complication by greater care in the cooling 
design of the cylinder body. The amount of oil reaching the combustion- 
chamber has a considerable influence on the valve temperature, and an 
increase in the oil sup]ily is often sufficient to reduce the exhaust-valve 
temperature to the point at which rcliabdity is obtained. 

There are several probable reasons given by Mr. Heron why an air- 
cooled cylinder should have as good exhaust-valve cooling as a water- 
cooled cylinder. These are (a) the metal sections of the head and the 
valve ports have sufficient heat-flow capacity to carry heat to the cooler 
portions of the head; (h) the intensity of the heat-flow to the cooling 
medium is lower on account of the area of the attached fins; (r) with* gofxl 
design, the cooling medium surrounding the exhaust-ports and the adja- 
cent portions of the head is in a violent state of turbulence, and sem'i- 
stagnation of the cooling medium, which may occur in a water-cooled 
engine, cannot well occur in an efficient air-cooled cylinder; (d) no equiva- 
lent of a steam-pocket can exist and local overheating does not result in 
practically comjdetc failure of cooling at that point, such as occurs when 
a steam-pocket develops in a water-cooled cylinder; (r) no equivalent of 
lime-salt dejiosits and resultant heat-insulation can occur; and ( /) a parallel 
to an insulating film of steam docs not exist. If a valve in an air-cooled 
cylinder runs cooler than a valve of equal size in a similar water-cooled 
cylinder, it is not unreasonable to assume that the exhaust port and the 
seat are cooler in the former. From observation it has been found that 
it is not possible to maintain a wetted surface with semi-stagnant water 
on metal at anything like the temperatures, 500 degrees Fahrenheit, de- 
veloped around the exhaust-seat of an air-cooled cylinder. Water will 
remain almost quiescent and in apparently close contact with metal at 
500 degrees Fahrenheit for a considerable time with little evident evapora- 
tion or transfer of heat from the metal to the fluid; a 50 per cent reduction 
in the temperature of the metal, however, will i)roduce violent eva])oration 
Enclosing the valve-stems and the guides and lubricating them with o\\ 
improves exhaust-valve cooling. This alone is sufficient ground for a 
positively lubricated valve-gear, ajiart from other obvious advantage.s. 

In its original form, the type-J cylinder developed 48 brake horse- 
power at 1,650 r.p.m. Continual trouble with exhaust valves and guides 
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was experienced. The exhaust valve-stem at the junction of the stem and 
the neck was bright red, about 1,300 degrees Fahrenheit, and invariably 
fractured there after a relatively short period of running, tungsten-steel 
valves lasting about 25 hours and stainless-steel valves about six hours. 
Cast-iron exhaust-valve guides wore out in less than ten hours. A file- 
hard tungsten-steel valve of the type shown in Fig. 295 A having a 





fj lo 

Fig. 295.-— Internally Cooled Exhaust Valve Stem Shown at A. InterWiliy^ 

Valve Heads and Stem Shown at B and C. )ift lo vriiljr>>. 
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inch stem, but with a shallower hole and no filling, was then tried and 
eliminated breakage; at least, in a 50-hour full-throttle test. It scaled, 
however, on the stem and the neck as the result of a temperature of 
approximately 1,250 degrees Fahrenheit. In this test, a hard No. 3,440 
S. A. E. Steel valve-guide was used, proving much superior to cast iron, 
but wearing considerably at the valve-tip end on account of side-thrust 
and slightly at the head end because of the scale on the valve-stem. 



Fig. 296. — Enlarged Section Through the Exhaust Port of Type K Aircraft Engine 
Cylinder Showing Housings for Valve Spring and Oil for Cooling the Spring and 
Insuring Lubrication of Valve Stem Guide. 

A file-hard tungsten-steel valve of exactly the ty])e shown in Fig. 295 
A was then tested with salt, using a hard tungsten-steel guide. The valve- 
cooling was much improved. The stem was dead-black and the hot zone, 
alth(»ugh reaching a temperature of approximately 1,100 degrees Fahren- 
heit, was much reduced in area, being about ii^ch wide and confined 
to the neck midway between the inner edge of the seat and the junction 
of tne stem with the neck. After 100 hours of full-throttle running, the last 
6Q[(te3Xlr^^Iblring under conditions of violent auto-ignition without attention, 
scaling of the neck was evident, but very little was observed on the stem. 
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Wear of the valve-stem and of the hard tungsten-steel guide was found. 
This was definitely due to the solid tappet, as later tests in which the 
rocker fulcrum was altered to a more favorable position relative to the 
valve-tip did not greatly reduce the wear of the guide, valve-stem, tip and 
tappet. Substitution of a roller tappet, as shown in Fig. 294, finally elim- 
inated the wear of all these parts. Consequently, they will now stand a 
lOO-hour full-throttle test at 1,800 r.p.m. without measurable wear. Tests 
on this cylinder, when fitted Avith a case-hardened inlet-valve, showed that 
extreme hardness is of advantage even for inlet-valves. 

Much work has been done b}'' Mr. Heron on the Type-K air-cooled 
cylinder. This cylinder is of 43/;i-inch bore by 5j/2-inch stroke and has a 
l^-inch diameter tulip inlet-valve and a H'J^o-inch diameter tulip exhaust 
valve, both with ]/> inch lift. A section of the exhaust port of the type-K 
cylinder is given at h'ig. 296. Tests were carried out with a cylinder that 
had a cast-iron head and in which the bronze valve-seat inserts and spark- 
plug bushings were omitted. This cylinder developed 140 pounds per 
square inch brake mean effective pressure or 27.8 brake horsepower at 
1,800 r.p.m., the temperature of the head wall at a point on the exhaust- 
valve seat reaching 750 degrees Fahrenheit and even higher. Despite 
this very high head-tcm])eraturc, excellent cooling was obtained with a 
salt-cooled valve, the hottest zone on the valve being in the middle of the 
neck, about inch wide, and just jierceptibly red, approximately 900 
degrees Fahrenheit. With an unfilled valve identical in design with the 
one shown in Fig. 296 the valve-cooling was by no means so good; the 
red zone began about Y^ inch from the inner edge of the seat and ex- 
tended over all the visible portion of the stem, the maximum temperature 
of 1,300 to 1,350 degrees Fahrenheit occurring at the junction of the stem 
and the neck. 

While so high a temperature is undesirable, the design was partly re- 
sponsible; improved results could no doubt have been obtained in this case 
with a valve designed to be used without internal cooling. Notwithstand- 
ing, the cooling was belter than that obtaining in some water-cooled 
aircraft-engines now in use. These tests indicate that cylinder temperature 
has far less influence on valve-cooling than is commonly supposed and 
that the major factors in valve-cooling are the design (d the valve, valve- 
port, valve-scat, guide and guide-boss. It is notalile in these tests that, in 
spite of the high temperature of the exhaust-valve seat in the cylinder, 
the exhaust valve rim was black, less than 900 degrees Fahrenheit, in all 
tests, showing that a high rate of heat-transfer from valve to cylinder is 
possible where the temperature difference of the portions in contact is 
less than 150 degrees Fahrenheit. At the conclusion of the above- 
mentioned tests, all fins were removed from the head and the barrel of the 
cylinder, and a water-jacket was welded into place. No difference in 
performance, 27.8 brake horsepower or 140 pounds per square inch brake 
mean effective pressure at 1,800 r.p.m., was obtained, but the valve- 
cooling was improved. A salt-cf)olcd valve ran dead-black under all con- 
ditions, while with the uncoolcd valve previously used, a red zone about 

inch wide having a temperature about 1,100 degrees Fahrenheit was 
evident at the junction of the stem and the neck. 
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Consideration of Internal Valve-Cooling.“The main purpose of interna! 
valve-cooling is to reduce the temperature of the valve-head and of the head 
end of the valve-vStem. This is done by reducing the temperature differ- 
ences within the valve, or, in other words, by reducing the temperature of 
the head and increasing that of the tip end of the stem. In the stem a 
reduction of the maximum temperature and of the temperature gradient 
from the head end to the tip end is of advantage, as an increase of the 
mechanical strength and of the fatigue resistance of the head end results 
Elimination of red-hot surfaces on the stem produces better bearing condi- 
tions within the guide. An increase of temi^erature at the tip end of the valve 
makes available a greater temperature-gradient for transmitting heat to 
the outer end of the guide, to the oil, if used, and to the cooling medium 
h-Iimination of the red-liot head of the valve should be sought, as the 
relatively large incandescent area of a normal exhaiist-valve tends to pro- 
duce detonation and thus to limit the available compression-ratio. 

Usually, the result of any extensive red-hot area in the head of an 
exhaust-valve is to render the valve generally unreliable. Should the red 
zone extend to the rim of the valve, pitting aiul burning of its seat usuall) 
develop very rajiidly in service. Deterioration of the valve itself under the 
latter cemdition is often accompanied by the cutting, hammering-down and 
pitting of the seat in the cylinder-head. High temperature in the valve 
neck does not necessarily involve danger of damage to the valve-seat. In 
some air-cooled cylinders, despite fairly high tem[)eraturcs in the valve 
neck, pitting or hnrning of the valve or the cylinder seats docs not occur, 
the rim of the valve remaining black under all conditions. It may he 
well to state that in the latter case the c(»ohng of the valve rim is in no way 
due to the cylinder's liemg air-cooled, but rather to the design of the valve 
rim and seat; in fact, with efficiently ai»]>lied water-cooling, the conditions 
at the rim and the scat are somewhat better. 

Cooling by Way of Valve-Seat. — Valve-cooling has two princiiial 
phases: cooling by way of the seat and cooling by way of the stem and the 
guide. The widtli of a valve-seat has a marked effect upon the efficienev 
of the seal-cooling obtained. A wide seat enlarges the area available for 
heat-flow, thus both increasing the amount of heat flowing by this path 
from the valve to the cylinder and reducing the tcini^erature-differencc 
between the rim of the valve and the cylinder, on account of the lower 
intensity of the hcat-fiow. Cooling by means of the stem and the guide 
is benefited by several design factors, namely : large diameter of the valve- 
stem, ])ringing the guide as close to the head of the valves as possible and 
shrouding the guide with a heavy guide-lxiss. Fig. 296 which shows a 
section through the exhaust valve, port and guide of the Type-K cylinder, 
illustrates the most successful designing practice of the Engineering Divi- 
sion with fegard to exhaust-valve cooling. It embodies all the design 
factors mentioned above. The large-diameter valve-stem is of advantage 
in that it increases the area available for heat-flow from the stem. The 
possibilities of heat dissipation through the stem are evident if the ratio 
between the contact area of the valve-seat and the cylinder and the contact 
area of the stem and the guide are considered. In the Type-K cylinder, the 
contact area of the seat is 1.075 square inch and that of the stem with the 
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guide is 4.570 square inches, a ratio of 4.25 to 1 ; and this takes no account 
of the further stem-cooling that is due to the tip’s being sprayed with oil. 
In the Type-J cylinder, the seat area is 1.67 square inch and the stem area 
IS 5.47 square inches, a ratio of 3.27 to 1. 1"hese two ratios show that, if 
suitable means be used to conduct heat up the stem and maintain a more 
or less uniform temperature-distribution throughout its length, much more 
heat can be dissipated by the stem than by the seat. 

Cooling by Way of Valve-Stem. — While the cemtact between the stem 
and the guide is less intimate than that between the valve-seat and the 
cylinder, the latter contact is maintained for only two-thirds of the cycle, 
approximately; during the remaining third, the valve-seat and the cylinder 
are not only out of ccjntact, but the valve rim is ra])idly receiving heat from 
(he outgoing gas. The effectiveness of thermal contact between the stem 
and the guide is markedly increased by the oil-film resulting from lubrica- 
tion, for, although it is a ixior conductor, oil j^roduces a much better thermal 
condition than that i)rodiiced by dry metal-to-mctal contact with its inter- 
vening air-gaj) between the surfaces. In the preceding calculations of stem 
contact-surface, the area of the whole circumference is given. It is theo- 
retically possible to obtain this amount of contact with running fits but, 
nevertheless, with the small clearance of the stem in the guide rendered 
possible by the salt-cooled valve and the hard valve-guide, this condition 
substantially obtains even without lubrication. Some ])rescnt designs 
using lubricated valve-stems would fimction much less satisfactorily with 
dry valve-stems and guides. Internal cooling renders available for heat 
dissipation the relatively large surface of the valve-stem in a way that no 
jiossible solid stem can. A bod)" of liquid in a violent state of turbulence 
contained wdthiii the interior of the valve conducts heat much more ra[)idly 
by virtue of its motion than can a solid metal stem having a cross-section 
equal to that of the coluniii of liquid. 

Internal Water-Cooled Valve-Stem. — Some jireviously used methods 
of internal valve-cooling have relied upon the direct dissipation of heat from 
the valve-stem to the outside air by a finned valve-stem beyond the guide. 
A design of this tyjie is shown in l^'ig. 2^)7 which illustrates a water-cooled 
valve applied to an R. A. E. 4E air-cooled cylinder. The experience of 
the Engineering Division has shown that so elaborate a design is entirely 
unnecessary for efficient internal-cooling. Internal-cooling is not con- 
sidered worth the complications of split val\ e-guides, forked valve-rockers 
and the increased headroom necessitated by added valve-length, all of 
which are introduced in a design of the ty])e shown in Fig. 297. Such 
complications result in unsatisfactory design w"ith regard to the rocker 
side-thrust on the valves, practically eliminating any possibility of com- 
pletely enclosing the valve-guide, spring, rocker and push rod. Efficient 
internal valve-cooling sharply reduces the maximum valve temperature. 
And there is good reason to believe that a considerable reduction in the 
mean temperature is obtained, although this is not of marked importance, 
the main consideration being reduction of the maximum temperature. 

Fusible Salts Used in Valve-Stems.— In the Engineering Division’s 
salt-cooled valve, cooling is obtained by partly filling a hollow valve with 
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a mixture of fusible salts that has a boiling' or decomposing" point wel' 
above any temperature attained by the valve when it is in contact with tlu 
mixture. This method avoids the difficulty of retaining- the cooling flui<i 
within the valve that is experienced in this county with mercury-cooled 
valves and in England with water-cooled valves. With salt fillings, the 
pressures attained in the interior are small and are readily contained In 
a drive-fit plug in the tip of the stem. Tht final seal by welding, required 
with valves in which the cooling is jiroduced by the boiling and the con 
densing of a fluid, is in this case unnecessary. 
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Fig. 297. — ^Application of a Water-Cooled Exhaust Valve to an Experimental Air- 
Cooled Engine Cylinder. This Method of Cooling Requires Very Elaborate Design. 


With mercury or with water-cooled valves, cooling is obtained by the 
enclosing in the stem of a small quantity of fluid, which is boiled at the head 
end and condensed at the tip end. To work most efficiently, this type of 
valve should have a vertical stem and its head should be down. Otherwise, 
if the stem be far out of the vertical, the boiler and the condenser action will 
fail. Although the cooling of valves filled with fluids vaporizing at work- 
ing temperature is due niainly to boiling and condensing, under certain 
conditions a considerable amount of cooling seems to be obtained by the 
turbulent motion of the filling. There is reason to believe that the equality 
of valve-cooling between the top and the bottom cylinders experienced 
with mercury-cooled exhaust valves in some air-cooled radial engines is ns 
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much due to the turbulent motion of the mercury as it is to the boiling and 
the condensing, for about 60 per cent of the stem volume is filled with 
mercury, which is in excess of the amount required for boiling and con- 
ilcnsing only. The valves in the lower cylinders obviously would fail to 
cool by the latter method if they were filled with only sufficient fluid for 
this purpose, as the fluid would be in the condenser and the vapor in the 
boiler. 

The internal pressure produced by the boiling of mercury or of water 
causes much trouble from leakage. The mercury-cooled valve has never 
been dependable, for it is by no means unusual to find after some hours 
of service that a considerable ])orlion of the mercury has leaked out of the 
stem. With water-cooled valves, great difliculty has been experienced 
with leakage, and also with the high internal-pressure’s either swelling or 
bursting the valve-stem. Pure tin, the first filling tested by the Engi- 
neering Division, gave satisfactory cooling but so eroded the interior of 
the stem at the head end that a fracture resulted. 

It is not surprising that troubles with bursting are experienced with 
water-cooled valves as temperatures in excess of 700 degrees Fahrenheit 
have been measured on both the head and the tip of such valves. At this 
temperature, saturated steam develops a ]>ressure of ai)proximately 3,000 
jiounds per square inch. As such a iircssure sets up considerable addi- 
tional stress in the metal of the valve, the difficulty of containing it by 
welding or other means is ajqiarent. The Engineering Division’s salt- 
cooled valve does not dejiend for its cooling upon boiling and condensing, 
but rather, as stated jireviously, upon the heat-transfer resulting from the 
turbulent motion of a nonboiling litjuid contained within the interior. The 
valve is so filled with salt that a sjiace of fronr to three inches or more 
is left between the top of the molten salt, at the assumed working tempera- 
ture of 750 degrees Fahrenheit, and the inside end of the valve-stem tip- 
plug. 

Composition of Salt Filling. — The filling that has been most used is 
the eutectic mixture of sodium and potassium nitrates, which has 45.5 
jier cent of sodium nilrate and 54 5 per cent of juitassium nitrate by weight, 
'fhis mixture melts at 4J5 degrees l\'ihrenheit and, from the melting-point 
to 750 degrees Fahrenheit, expands apiiroximatcly sixteen per cent. It 
readily wets the surface of hot steel, up to OOO degrees Fahrenheit at any 
rate, and has shown no tendency to dccfunpose in the interior of valves 
subject to very heavy duty. 'J'his filling gave excellent results, but, after 
examination of the temiier colors on the tip end of the valve, it was thought 
that the melting temperature was too high and that the salt was frozen in 
the tip of the stem, thus markedly reducing the heat dissipated from this 
])ortion of the valve. To overcome this siqiposedly frozen condition of the 
salt in the tip of the stem, a filling with a lower melting-point was investi- 
gated. The eutectic mixture of 34 per cent of lithium nitrate and 66 per 
cent of potassium nitrate by wxdght melts at 265 degrees Fahrenheit but 
is very hygroscopic, making it necessary to heat the mixture to at least 
750 degrees Fahrenheit to get rid of the water. 

For an output of 52.5 brake horsctiower the valve shown in Fig. 295 A, 
proved to have insufficient cooling to prevent scaling. Red scale was pro- 
duced on the neck, particles of whiq| became detached and adhered to the 
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seat of the valve. Although the stem of the valve was dead-black, a layer 
of black oxide formed at the junction of the stem and the neck and resultc'i 
in poor bearing conditions at the mouth of the head end of the guide. Test ^ 
of valves with direct head-cooling were therefore carried out, these valves 
being of the types shown at Fig. 295 B and C. It is possible that in air- 
cooled cylinders of large output, head cooling as well as stem cooling may 
be necessary. 

If hollow-head valves are to be used, it will be necessary to secure 
absolute reliability in any welds that are exposed to exjdosion pressure 
Otherwise the design with stem-cooling only is ])refcrable, there bein^ 
practically no risk from leakage of the filling with this type. 
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Fig. 298 . — Plan View and Sectional Elevation of the Airco Five and One-Half by Six 
Inch Roof Head Cylinder, Having Four Valves. 


Valve Steels. — The Engineering Division up to the present time has 
found that, for internal cooling, high-tungsten steel, containing from four 
teen to eighteen per cent of tungsten, has the advantage in comparisov 
with other materials. With internal cooling, it is possible to eliminate 
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scaling and burning, which arc the chief disadvantages of tungsten steel 
for exhaust-valves. The advantages of high-tungsten steel are the extreme 
hardness that is retained during and after exposure to the highest working- 
temperatures attained with sail-cooled valves, strength at high tempera- 
tures and excellent resistance to wear. Strength at high temperature has 
little advantage with internal cooling; thus, hardness and resistance to 
wear are the two important considerations. Practically fde-hard valve- 
stems that will not soften in service allow the use of file-hard valve guides, 
the advantages of which will be discussed later. 

A valve steel that could be produced with nonscaling properties in con- 
junction with secondary hardness or, at any rate, practically file-hardness, 
after tempering at 750 degrees F'ahrenheit, the filling and approximate 
running temi)erature, would be superior to tungsten steel for internally 
cooled exhaust-valves in cases where the maximum temperature of the 
\rdve exceeds 900 degrees Fahrenheit. The Engineering Division is inves- 
tigating the problem of i)rocuring such a steel. The l^est method of attack- 
ing the exhaust-valve problem, however, appears to be by reducing the 
temperature to such a j)oiiit that scaling will not occur with any steel. 
Idle excellence of modern valve-steels has consideralily oliscured the 
exhaust-valve problem, instead of eliminating the cause of the trouble, 
that is, excessive tcnpierature. A temporary cure has been obtained by 
imjiroving the jirojierties of the valve material at high temperature. Such 
an expedient in no way eliminates the fundamental cause, and recurring 
trouble is experienced with every increase of valve size and duty. 

Tulip Form of Valve Head. — The ivngineering l.)i vision has reason to 
consider, in general, that the tulip ty^ie of valve is superior to the flat-head 
or mushroom type as regards cooling, gas-jiasbing capacity and resistance 
to warj)ing and stretching. These conclusions have, as a whole, been 
corroborated by the Bureau of Aeronautics, of the Navy Department, after 
much comparative testing of Liberty engines, and by the Wright Aeronau- 
tical Corporation, which has carried out extensive tests on Wright E and 
II engines. Recent full-throttle tests of Tdherty engines at the Engineer- 
ing Division have sharjily demonstrated that the tulip form of valve has 
greater reliability and strength than has the mushroom type. 

Valve Size Considerations. — For air-cooled cylinders, the Engineering 
Division successfully uses valves of relatively smaller diameter, but with 
considerably higher lift, than are current practice in this country. A coin- 
j/arison of Liberty and Type-J Engineering Division cylinders shows the 
<lilTerent types of practice. The Liberty is of five-inch bore and seven- 
inch stroke, has a capacity of 137.5 cubic inches, runs normally at 1,700 
r.p.ni., and has two 2Fj-inch valves. The exhaust valve has a ^-inch 
and the intake valve a '^o-inch lift. The Type-J cylinder is of 5^-inch 
bore and 6>^-inch stroke, has a capacity of 161.5 cubic inches, runs at a 
normal speed of 1,800 r.p.m., and has a 2;/-inch intake valve and a 2^^- 
inch exhaust valve, both with %Q-inch. lift. The mean efifective pressure 
‘»f the Type-J cylinder is not inferior to that of the Liberty engine when 
both are tested as single cylinders; in fact, few^ cylinders with appreciably 
higher mean effective pressure than that of the Type-J engine when so 
tested are known. The practice of using exhaust valves of a diameter 
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Fig ^ggA —-Longitudinal Sectional View of Cameron 60 Horsepower Four-Cylinder Aviation Engine, Showing Dual Inlet and Exhaust 

Valves and Method of Actuation by Vertical Rocker Shafts. 
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-^mailer than that of the intake valves has much in its favor and appears to 
l)e free from undesirable effects on performance, as in larg^e two-valve 
cylinders the exhaust valve is often made smaller than the inlet for valve- 
rooling reasons with satisfactory results. Such an arrangement usually 
requires an excessive exhaust-opening period to produce the best results, 
liowever, in spite of running generally at a somewhat lower speed than the 
four- valve type. 



Fig. 299B.— Part Sectional End View of Cameron Air-Cooled Engine Showing Uncon- 
ventional Type of Cylinder Construction and Placing of Valves so Exhaust Valves are 
Cooled by the Entering Fresh Gas. 

Experience tends to show that with an increase of the valve size the veloc- 
ity through the annulus can be increased considerably without affecting the 
i)rake mean effective pressure. This is probably due to the decrease in 
fiction in the port, owing to the increase of the ratio between the port- 
uca and the maxitnum area in the annulus, as is brought out in some 
i'lter remarks on the Type-J cylinder. A large two-valve cylinder, having 
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gas velocities approximating those of the four-valve type used in the tests 
is very difficult to produce successfully. Large valves, if crowded into the 
combustion-chamber, will result in cooling troubles, and a decrease of thL 
gas velocity by an increase of the lift beyond ^ inch generally results ir 
severe mechanical difficulties. In the three- and four-valve types of cylinder, 
such valving as is used by some American water-cooled aircraft-engine 
constructors leads to serious cooling difficulties, the principal source beine 
the bridge between the exhaust-valves. The development in Europe of 
the air-cooled cylinder of high output has resulted in the adoption of rela 
tively small valves used in conjunction with high lifts. Attempts to valvf 
air-cooled aircraft-engine cylinders, ])articularly of the three- and four-valve 
types, on the proportions used for air-cooled racing motorcycle engines 
have resulted in failure; it is by no means uncommon to find the latPr 
type of cylinder in the 3()-cubic inch size fitted with four overhead valves 
of approximately ll/-inch diameter in the port. Such design is possihh' 
only with small cylinders and with engines that do not run on full throttle 
for long periods. Experience tends to show that even for intermitteni 
short bursts at full throttle, the engine having high gas velocities and good 
valve-cooling will give better power and ])erformance than the type having 
a combustion-chamber consisting mainly of valves, and that, in spite of 
the marked ailvantages of overhead valves for air-cooled engines, their 
advantage is mainly lost if over-valving is attempted. 

Roof Head Cylinder. — The Airco cylinder shown at Fig. 298 is what is 
known as a roof head four-valve type and tests have demonstrated that its 
power output Avas not greatly sui)erior to the two-valve cylinder of the 
same size. The use of two exhaust valves instead of one usually results 
in superior valve cooling. In the Cameron four-cylinder engine design 
shown at Fig. 299 A cooling of the exhaust valves, which arc of the solid 
stem type is obtained by their location in the cylinder head Avherc they arc 
directly opjiosite the intake valves and all fresh gas im])ingcs directly on the 
exhaust valves, this jirodiicmg tAVo beneficial results in that the fuel is 
completely vaporized and heat abstracted by any liquid globules in the 
vapor is taken from the exhaust valve heads and reduces their temperature 
The valve stems are horiz(mtal with this cylinder head design and valves 
are actuated by a patented vertical rocker shaft arrangement. No compen- 
sation gear is needed as the lengthening of the cylinders due to heating 
does not affect the clearance between the valve stems and o])crating means, 
as is the case with overhead valves having inclined or vertical valve stems 
The end sectional view^ at Fig. 299 B shows the type of combustion-chamber 
employed that makes op])osite valve placing possible in Cameron engines. 
The head construction promotes turbulence in fresh gas during compression 
stroke. 

Design of Valve-Stem Guides. — The problems of wear and scoring of the 
valve stem and the valve guide seem to be worthy of much investigation. 
Examination of the valves and the guides from service engines after normal 
use has shown that, even when lubricated, normally ten per cent of the 
stems and the guides are scored by the time the first overhaul become^ 
necessary. The obvious line of attack is to increase the hardness of the 
wearing surfaces; and this has in practice proved to be one successful 
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inethod of solving the difficult. File-hard tungsten-steel salt-cooled valves 
are now on test with both file-hard tungsten-steel and case-hardened low- 
carbon-steel guides. The tungsten-steel guide is probably the best general 
solution of the valve-guide problem; for, although it is not quite so hard 
initially as the case-hardened guide, it is less likely to lose its hardness in 
service on account of cylinder temperature, removal or insertion by a 
blow-pipe, in aluminum cylinders, or any heat-treatment that is likely to 
be given to the cylinder-head during the assembling and the enamelling. 

The case-hardened guide gives excellent service where conditions do 
not cause loss of hardness at the valve-tip end. But when practically the 
whole of the guide is contained within the guide-boss of an air-cooled 
cylinder, the entire guide becomes partly softened. In water-cooled cylin- 
ders, and in air-cooled cylinders, when a considerable portion of the top 
end of the guide protrudes from the boss and is thus directly air-cooled, 
or when the guide is lubricated and thus oil-cooled, the loss of hardness at 
the valve-tij^ end of the guide is ina])i)reciable. Drawing of the valve-head 
end of the guide occurs more or less in any case, but in practice it is of 
no consequence, as little or no wear occurs at this point, and, unless the 
valve-stem scales on account of excessive tem])erature, galling of the hard 
valve-stem does not occur. Extreme hardness of the valve-tip end of the 
guide is required to resist the side-thrust occurring with rocker-operated 
valves. Wear of the valve-stem and of the guide due to side-thrust and the 
resultant tilt of the stem in the guide first occur on a line at the mouth 
of the guide and over a length of the stem. T.inc contact of the stem at 
the mouth of the guide ceases as soon as wear takes i)lace. Jt is largely this 
line-contact that results in the cutting and the galling of soft valve-stems; 
the greater the clearance between the stem and the guide and the shorter 
the guide, in terms of the number of valve-stem diameter lengths, the 
greater will be the tendency to tilt and to cause cutting and galling. 

The arguments against the tungsten-steel guide are the cost of the 
material and the difficulty of machining. To ream a hole so free from 
scratches and grooves that lapjn’ng-out 0.001 inch after hardening will pro- 
duce a mirror-like finish is difficult. If the surface in the bore before 
hardening is such as to preclude lapj)ing for a final finish, grinding must 
be resorted to. This is both difficult and ex])ensive with the small bores 
used in valve-guides. If reaming and lai)ping are depended upon, a badly 
reamed hole will result in a waste of ex])ensive material. It is possible 
that the heat-treatment of the bar-stock might reduce the difficulty of ream- 
ing a hole free from scratches. The possibilities of rifle-drilling followed 
by broaching, as a commercial method of producing a smooth finish re- 
quiring only lap])ing after hardening, are being investigated. 

The case-hardened guide produced from No. 1015 or No. 1020 S,A.E. 
Steel has many manufacturing advantages. If a poorly machined hole is 
produced, the cost of the scrapped material is negligible. After heat- 
treatment, it is necessary to remove only 0.001 inch by lapping to produce 
a mirror-like finish in the bore. The Engineering Division’s practice is to 
ream 0.0005 inches, nominal, under standard size, to harden and then to 
lap to 0.0005 inches, nominal, over standard size. When the guide is driven 
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into the cylinder, the bore returns to practically standard size. Case 
hardened guides are given a case-hardening %4 to inch deep, a practice 
that is in accord with that of the Engineering Division in connection witl 
wearing parts subject to heavy loads in air-cooled cylinders. 

The Randall graphite-filled valve stem g^uide shown at Fig. 300 is a rca' 
step forward in the perfection of the poppet valve internal-combustion 
motor. Hitherto no satisfactory manner of lubricating the valve stems has 
been devised. Oil cannot always be used for lubrication as the exhaust 
valves may become too hot and the oil will carbonize on the stems thereby 
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Fig. 300. — Sectional View of Randall Graphite-Filled Grooved Valve Stem Guide. 


increasing friction and causing sticking valves. This condition makes it 
desirable to use a solid lubricant which is not affected by the great heat 
conducted through stems to guides. The only substance which efficiently 
fulfills all requirements is said to be a graphite mixture. Using graphite 
in various forms as a lubricant is very old. Millions of oil-less bearings 
made under the same patents as these guides are giving service throughout 
the automotive industries so satisfactorily that their uses and applications 
are constantly increasing. The application of graphite to the valve-stem 
guide with this patented proce.ss lubricates this part and practically pre- 
vents friction. To eliminate friction means longer wear, less power con- 
sumed, more power delivered, and what is even more important the whole 
unit, guide and valve remaining in line will assure the valve head being 
always tightly seated. It is claimed that a valve stem working in the 
graphited guide will keep the valve seated as well after thousands of miles 
of use as it does in a new motor and these guides have been widely u'sed 
as a replacement in motors of the OX series as well as others of the water- 
cooled form where no provision is made for adequate valve-stem cooling 
or lubrication. 

Valve Seat Inserts. — When aluminum alloy is used for cylinder heads, 
it is evident that this material would not permit of seating valves directly 
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in it because it is too soft and the valve seatings would soon pound out. 
The proper application of valve seat inserts of harder material is somewhat 
of a problem. Inserts have been cast in, shrunk in, threaded in and ex- 
panded in, the latter construction giving good results, the cast-in inserts 
also being practical but having disadvantages. 

Cast-in inserts are a poor production proposition in the foundry. They 
are exceedingly liable to shift on the core when in the mould and cause the 
bore of the insert to be eccentric with the outside when finish-machined. 
The cast-in insert of an)^ material is prone to develop defective thermal 
contact or to even come loose. Due to casting shrinkage the insert initially 
may be tight in the cylinder-head when both the head and the insert are 
hot. As a result either of annealing in the course of production or of the 
gradual annealing that occurs in operation the casting shrinkage is ulti- 
mately largely removed. The less the difference is in the coefficients of 
expansion of the materials of the head and the insert, the greater will be 
the chance of a cast-in insert remaining tight. Aluminum-bronze cast-in 
inserts have on this account proved markedly superior to steel or cast iron. 
Mr. Heron states that cast-in inserts are an example of evading a design 
issue at the expense of the foundry. 

The expanded-in insert gives excellent results in annealed cylinder- 
heads. The amount of exi)ansion recpiired has, however, to be determined 
experimentally in each case and is rather difficult to control. Shrunk-in 
aluminum-bronze inserts have been developed by the engineering division 
of the U. S. Air Corps and have given excellent results. Shrinking fits 
and temperatures are much more readily controlled and inspected than 
either casting-in or expanding. With shrunk seat-inserts the cylinder-head 
has to be machined partially, the inserts then shrunk in and the head 
reset for final machining, which is somewhat of a disadvantage. The 
shrunk insert, at least for inclined valves, is difficult to apply to other than 
bolted-on or screwed-on heads. It is possible with a shrunk-in insert and 
with known shrinking allowances and temperature conditions to be certain 
that good thermal contact always exists. 

The greater conductivity of bronze in comparison with cast iron or steel 
is a distinct advantages for an insert. While the radial effect is of little 
consequence, the increase of possible circumferential heat-flow within the 
insert may in sc)me cases have a marked effect on the valve cooling, par- 
ticularly where two exhaust-valves arc used. In three- or four-valve cyl- 
inders it is often noticeable that the points of closest proximity of the 
exhaust valves are considerably hotter than the most widely separated 
portions. 

Valve Timing. — It is in valve timing that consdcrable difference of 
opinion prevails among engineers, and it is rare that one will see the same 
formula in different motors. It is true that the same timing could not be 
used with motors of different construction, as there arc many factors which 
determine the amount of lead to be given to the valves. The most im- 
portant of these is the relative size of the valve to the cylinder bore, the 
speed of rotation it is desired to obtain, the fuel efficiency, the location 
and method of operation of the valves, and other factors too numerous 
to mention. 
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Most of the readers should now be familiar with the cycle of operation 
of the internal-combustion motor of the four-stroke type, and it seems 
unnccssary to ^o intf) detail except to present a review. 'J'he first stroke 
of the piston is one in which a charj^e of gas is taken into the motor; the 
second stroke, which is in reverse direction to the first, is a compression 
stroke, at the end of which the sjiark takes place, exploding the charge aiul 
driving the piston down on the third or expansion stroke, in which the 
piston moves in the same direction as in the intake stroke, and finally, after 
the piston has nearly reached the end of this stroke, another valve opens 
to allow the burned gases to escape, and remains o]ien until the piston has 
reached the end of the fourth stroke and is in a jiosition to begin the series 
over again. The ends of the strokes are reached when the piston comes to 
a stop at either toj) or bottom of the cylinder and reverses its motion. 
That point is known as a center, and there are two for each cylinder, top 
and bottom centers, respectively. 

All circles may be divided into 360 parts, each of which is known as a 
degree, and, in turn, each of these degrees may be again divided into 
minutes and seconds, though we need not concern ourselves with anything 
less than the degree in valve timing. Each stroke of the i)iston represents 
180 degrees travel of the crank, because two strokes represent one complete 
revolution of 360 degrees. The top and bottom centers arc therefore 
separated by 180 degrees. Theoretically each phase of a four-cycle en- 
gine begins and ends at a center, though in actual ])racticc the inertia or 
movement of the gases makes it necessary to allow a lead or lag to the 
valve, as the case may be. If a valve opens before a center, the 
distance is called “lead” ; if it closes after a center, this distance is known 
as *‘lag.” The profile of the cams ordinarily used to open or close the 
valves represents a considerable time in relation to the 180 degrees of the 
crankshaft travel, and the area of the passages through which the gases 
are admitted or exhausted is quite small owing to the necessity of having 
to open or close the valves at stated times; therefore, to open an adequately 
large passage for the gases it is necessary to open the valves earlier and 
close them later than at centers. 

Advanced Exhaust Valve Opening Essential. — That advancing the 
opening of the exhaust valve was of value was discovered on the early 
motors and is explained by the necessity of releasing a large amount of 
gas, the volume of which has been greatly raised by the heat of combus- 
tion. When the inlet valves are mechanically operated it was found that 
allowing them to lag in some instances at closing enabled the inspiration 
of a greater volume of gas. Disregarding the inertia or flow of the gases, 
opening the exhaust at center would enable one to obtain full value of the 
exj)anding gases the entire length of the piston stroke, and it would not 
be necessary to keep the valve open after the top center, as the reverse 
stroke would produce a suction effect which might draw some of the inert 
charge back into the cylinder. On the other hand, giving full consideration 
to the inertia of the gas, and the fact that piston movement is very little 
in proportion to angular movement of crankpin at either top or bottom 
centers, opening the valve before center is reached will provide for quick 
expulsion of the gases, which have sufficient velocity at the end of the 
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stroke, so that if the valve is allowed to remain open a little longer, the 
amount of lag varying with the experience of the designer, the cylinder is 
cleared in a more thorough manner. 

Blowing Back. — When the factor of retarded opening is considered 
without reckoning the inertia of the gases, it would appear that if the 
valve were allowed to remain open after center had passed, say, on the 
closing of the inlet, the piston, having reversed its motion, would have the 
effect of expelling part of the fresh charge through the still open valve as 
it passed inward at its comywession stroke. This effect is called “blowing 
back,” and is often noted with motors where the valve settings are not 
absidiitely correct, or where the valve springs or seats are defective and 
prevent proper closing. This factor is not of as much import as might ap- 
pear, as on closer consideration it will be seen that the movement of the 
piston as the crank reaches either end of the stroke is less per degree of 
angular movement than it is when the angle of the connecting rod is greater, 
'riien, again, a certain definite though small period of time is recjuired for 
the reversal of motion of the piston, during which time the crank is in 
motion but the piston practically at a standstill. If the valves are allowed 
to remain oi)cn during this period, the passage of the gas in or out of the 
cylinder will be by its own momentum. There is very little piston move- 
ment either up or down for an interval corresponding to about 30 degrees 
crank travel either side of a top or bottom center position of the crankpin. 

Why Lead is Given Exhaust Valve. — 1'he faster a motor turns, all other 
things being ecjual, the greater the amount of lead or advance it is neces- 
sary to give the oi)ening of the exhaust valve. It is self-evident truth that 
if the speed of a motor is doubled it travels twice as many degrees in the 
time necessary to lower the pressure. As most designers are cognizant of 
this fact, the valves are jiroportioned accordingly. It is well to consider 
in this respect that the cam profile has much to do with the manner in 
Avhich the valve is opened; that is, the lift may be abrupt and the gas 
allowed to escajie in a body, or the opening may be gradual, the gas issu- 
ing from the cylinder in thin streams. An analogy may be made with the 
opening of any bottle which contains liciuid highly carbonated. If the 
cork is removed siuldenly the gas escapes with a loud pop, but, on the 
other hand, if the bottle is uncorked gradually, the gas escapes from the 
receptacle in thin streams around the cork, and passage of the gases to the 
air is acct)mi)lished without nm'se. While the .second j^lan is not harsh, it 
is slower than the former, as must be evident. Authorities seem to agree 
that the valve followers of high-speed engines do not follow the cam 
profile absolutely and actual valve action and timing in practice is never 
the same as a theoretical consideration on a drafting board would indicate. 

Exhaust Closing, Inlet Opening. — A point which has been much dis- 
cussed by engineers is the proper relation of the closing of the exhaust 
valve and the opening of the inlet. It was formerly thought they should 
succeed each other, the exhaust closing at u])per dead center and the inlet 
opening immediately afterward. The rea.son Avhy a certain amount of lag 
is given the exhaust closing in practice is that the piston cannot drive the 
gases out of the cylinder unless they are compressed to a degree in excess 
of that existing in the manifold or passages, and w^hile toward the end of 
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the stroke this pressure may be feeble, it is nevertheless indispensable. 
At the end of the piston’s stroke, as marked by the upper dead center, this 
compression still exists, no matter how little it may be, so that if the 
exhaust valve is closed and the inlet opened immediately afterward, the 
pressure which exists in the cylinder may retard the entrance of the fresh 
gas and a certain portion of the inert gas may penetrate into the manifold. 
As the piston immediately begins to aspirate, this may not be serious, 
but as these gases are drawn back into the cylinder the fresh charge will be 
diluted and weakened in value. If the spark])lug is in a pocket, the point.s 
may be surrounded by this weak gas, and the explosion will not be nearly 
as energetic as when the ignition si)ark takes place in pure mixture. 

It is a well-known fact that the exhaust valve should close after dead 
center and that a certain amount of lag should be given to opening of the 
inlet. The lag given the closing of the exhaust valve need not be as great 
as that given the closing of the inlet valve. Assuming that the excess 
pressure of the exhaust will equal the de])ression during aspiration, the 
time necessary to coini)lete the emptying of the cylinder will be propor- 
tional to the vohinie of the gas within it. At the end of the suction stroke 
the volume of gas contained in the cylinder is equal to the cylindrical 
volume plus the si)ace of the combustion-chamber. At the end of the 
exhaust stroke the volume is but that of the dead space, and from one- 
third to one-fifth its volume before compression. While it is natural to 
assume that this excess of burned gas will escape faster than the frcsli 
gas will enter the cylinder, it will be seen that if the inlet valve were 
allowed to lag twenty degrees, the exhaust valve lag need not be more 
than ten degrees, jiroviding that the capacity of the combustion-chamber 
was such that the gases occupied one-quarter of their former volume. In 
later forms of engines, in order to overcome the lag in valve operating 
mechanisms, the inlet valve starts to open before the exhaust is com- 
pletely closed, though at high speeds, the overlap) is not enough to have 
both valves actually open at the same time. What really occurs is that 
one valve is practically closed before the other one really opens. 

It is evident that no absolute rule can be given, as back pressure will 
vary with the design of the valve passages, the exhaust rings, stacks or 
manifolds and the construction of the muffler if any is used. The more 
direct the opening, the sooner the valve can be closed and the better the 
cylinder cleared. Ten degrees represent an appreciable angle of the crank, 
and the time required for the crank to cover this angular motion is not 
inconsiderable and an important quantity of the exhaust may e.scape, but 
the piston is very close to the dead center after the distance has been 
covered and has moved but little. 

Before the inlet valve opens there should be a certain depression in 
the cylinder, and considerable lag is sometimes allowed before the depres- 
sion is appreciable. On high-speed engines, to make sure that the inlet 
will open in time, it is often given a lead of five degrees and there is an 
actual overlap between inlet opening and exhaust closing, this being as 
much as fifteen to twenty degrees. So far as the volume of fresh gas 
introduced during the admission stroke is concerned, this is determined 
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l)y the displacement of the piston between the point where the inlet valve 
opens and the point of closing, assuming that sufficient gas has been 
inspired so that an equilibrium of pressure has been established between 
the interior of the cylinder and the outer air. The point of inlet opening 
varies with different motors. It would appear that a fair amount of lag 
would be fifteen or twenty degrees past top center for the inlet opening, 
as a certain depression will exist in the cylinder, assuming that the exhaust 
valve has closed ten degrees after center, and at the same time the piston 
has not gone down far enough on its stroke to materially decrease the 
amount of gas which will be taken into the cylinder. 

Closing the Inlet Valve. — As in the case with the other points of open- 
ing and closing, there is a wide diversity of practice as relates to closing 
the inlet valve. Some of the designers close this exactly at bottom center, 
but this practice cannot be commended, as there is a considerable portion 
of time, at least ten or fifteen degrees angular motion of the crank, before 
the piston will commence to travel to any extent on its comjiression stroke. 
The gases rushing into the cylinder have considerable velocity, and unless 
an equilibrium is obtained between the pressure inside and that of the 
atmosphere outside, they will continue to rush into the cylinder even after 
the piston ceases to exert any suction effect. 

For this reason, if the inlet valve was closed exactly on center, a full 
charge would not be inspired into the cylinder, though if the time of 
closing is delayed, this momentum or inertia of the gas will be enough to 
insure that a maximum charge is taken into the cylinder. The writer con- 
siders that nothing will be gained if the valve is allowed to remain open 
longer than 25 to 30 degrees, and an analysis of practice in this respect 
would seem to confirm this opinion. From that point in the crank move- 
ment the piston travel increases and the compressive effect is appreciable, 
and it would appear that a considerable proportion of the charge might be 
blown back into the manifold and carburetor if the valve were allowed to 
remain open beyond a jioint corres])onding to 30 degrees angular movement 
of the crank, though in some modern engines, the inlet closing lag may be 
as late as 35 or 40 degrees for Vce-ty])e engines and over 70 degrees on 
radial cylinder engines as measured by craukiiin travel. 

Time of Ignition. — Tn this country engineers unite in ])roviding a varia- 
ble time of ignition, though abroad some difference of opinion is noted on 
this point. The practice of advancing the time of ignition, when affected 
electrically, was severely condemned by early engine makers, these main- 
taining that it was necessary because of insufficient heal and volume of the 
spark, and it was thought that advancing ignition was injurious. The 
engineers of today appreciate the fact that the heat of the electric spark, 
especially when from a mechanical generator of electrical energy, is the 
only means by which we can obtain ])ractically instantaneous explosion, 
as required by the operation of motors at high speeds, and for the com- 
bustion of large volumes of gas and that firing takes an appreciable, though 
very small period of time. 

It is apparent that a motor with a fixed point of ignition is not as 
desirable in automol)iles or airplanes where the engine is started by 
“swinging the .stick,” as one in which the ignition can be advanced to best 
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meet different requirements of starting and running and the writer doe; 
not readily perceive any advantage outside of simplicity of control ii 
establishing a fixed point of ignition for automobile engines. In fact, there 
seems to be some difference of opinion among those designers who favt)T 
fixed ignition, and in one case this is located 43 degrees ahead of center 
and in another motor the point is fixed at twenty degrees, so that it ma} 
be said that this will vary as much as 100 ])er cent in various forms. 
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ingf a propeller by hand, to prevent danger of “kick back'’ and injury to 
person starting the motor, variable spark timing is still desirable aviation 
practice. 

No Set Rules for Valve Timing. — It is ol)vious by consideration of the 
foregoing that there can be no arbitrary rules established for timing, be- 
cause of the many conditions which determine the best times for opening 
and closing the valves. It is customary to try various settings when a 
new motor is built and given brake tests until the most satisfactory points 
are determined, and the setting which will be very suitable for one motor 


Dead Cen+er 


l»6 



Fig. 302. — Typical Timing Disc Lay-Out for Six-Cylinder Automotive Engine. 

is seldom right for one of dilTercnt design. The timing diagram shown at 
Fig. 301 applies to the early llall-Scott engine, and may be considered 
typical. It should be easily followed in view of the very complete explana- 
tion given in preceding ]>ages. Another six-cylinder engine diagram is 
shown at Fig. 302, and an eight-cylinder timing diagram is shown at Fig. 
303. In timing automobile engines no trouble is experienced, because tim- 
ing marks are nearly always indicated on the engine fly-wheel and these 
register with an indicating trammel on the crankcase. To time an airplane 
engine accurately which has no fly-wheel as is necessary to test for a 
suspected camshaft defect, a timing disc of aluminum is attached to the 
crankshaft which has the timing marks indicated thereon. If the disc is 
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made ten or twelve inches in diameter, it may be divided into degrees with- 
out difficulty and sufficient interval will exist between graduations to read 
the angular movement accurately. 

Valve timing markings depend entirely upon the design of the motor 
to be timed. If a disc is graduated in degrees it may be used to time any 
motor though discs may be marked in such a way that they can be used 
only with certain engines for which they were designed. As an example 
of how timing varies, the following tabulation shows that of two represen- 
tative water-cooled Vee engines and two air-cooled radial engines. 



Fig. 303. — ^Timing Diagram of Typical Eight-Cylinder “Vee” Engine. 


Magneto timing of Curtiss D12 is 32 degrees advance for left magneto 
and 36 degrees advance for right magneto. Magneto full advance on Pack- 
ard 2A 2,500 is 44 degrees ahead of T. C. for 5.5 to 1 compression ratio and 
50 degrees for 5 to 1 compression ratio. The Wasp magneto is timed 30 
degrees advanced, the Wright J5 is also timed 30 degrees advanced. 

How an Engine is Timed. — In timing a motor from the marks on the 
timing disc rim it is necessary to regulate the valves of but one cylinder at 
a time. Assuming that the disc is revolving in the direction of engine 
rotation, and that we are timing a simple four-cylinder in-line motor 
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having the firing order of the cylinders 1 -3-4-2, the operation of timing 
would be carried on as follows: The crankshaft would be revolved until 
the line marked “Exhaust opens 1 and 4” registered with the trammel 
point or index mark on the motor bed. At this point the exhaust valve of 
either cylinder No. 1 or No. 4 should begin to open. This can be easily 
determined by noting which of these cylinders holds the compressed charge 
ready for ignition. Assuming that the spark has occurred in cylinder No. 
1, then when the timing disc is turned from the position to that in which 
the line marked “Exhaust opens 1 and 4” coincides with trammel point, the 
valve plunger under the exhaust-valve rocker of cylinder No. 1 should 
be adjusted in such a way that there is no clearance between the rocker 

VALVE TIMING OF TYPICAL AMERICAN AVIATION ENGINES 


Make of Eiigint* 

Inlet Opens 

Inlet Closes 

Exhaust (Ipens 

Exhaust Closes 

Curtiss D12 

Packard 2 A 2500 
Wright J5 

Pratt and Whitney 
Wasp 

5” Before T C. 
10' After T.f. 
8“ Before T.C. 
26' Before T.C. 

35“ After P. C 
45“ After P C 
60“ After P C 
76“ After P.C. 

55“ Pefore P.C. 
4S" Pefore P.C. 
60“ Pefore P.C. 
71“ Pefore P.C. 

10“ After T.C. 
8“ After T.C. 
8“ After T.C. 
31“ After T.C. 


and the valve stem. Further movement of the disc in the same direction 
should produce opening of the exhaus't valve. The disc is turned about 
225 degrees, or a little less than three-quarters of a revolution ; then the 
line marked “Exhaust closes 1 and 4“ will register with the trammel 
point. At this period the valve-rocker and the valve-stem should separate 
and a certain amount of clearance obtain between them as indicated in 
the instructions of the engine builder. The next cylinder to time would 
be No. 3. The crankshaft is rotated until mark “Exhaust opens 2 and 3'* 
comes in line with the trammel. At this point the exhaust valve of cylinder 
No. 3 should be just about opening. The closing is determined by rotating 
the shaft until the line “Exhaust closes 2 and 3“ comes under the trammel. 
This operation is carried on with all the cylinders, it being well to remember 
that but one cylinder is working at a time and that a half-revolution of the 
timing disc corresponds to a full working stroke of all the cylinders, and that 
while one is exhausting the others are respectively taking in a new charge, 
compressing and exploding. For instance, if cylinder No. 1 has just com- 
pleted its power-stroke, the piston in cylinder No. 3 has reached the point 
where the gas may be ignited to advantage. The piston of cylinder No. 4. 
which is third to fire, is at the bottom of its stroke, and will have inspired 
a charge, while cylinder No. 2, which is the last to fire, will have just finished 
expelling a charge of burned gas, and will be starting the intake stroke. 
This timing relates to a four-cylinder engine in order to simplify the ex- 
planation. The timing instructions given apply only to the conventional 
motor types. 

Timing Gnome Rotary Engines. — Rotary cylinder engines, especially 
the Gnome “monosoupai)e,'' have a distinctive valve timing on account of 
the peculiarities of design. In the design of the early Gnome motor, a 
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cycle of operations somewhat different from that employed in the ordinary 
four-cycle engine is made use of. This cycle does away with the need for 
the usual inlet valve and makes the engine operable with only a single 
valve, hence the name monosoupapc, or “single-valve.” The cycle is as 
follows: A charge being compressed in the outer end of the cylinder or 
combustion-chamber, it is ignited by a spark produced by the sparkplug 
located in the side of this chamber, and the burning charge expands as the 
piston moves down in the cylinder while the latter revolves around the 
crankshaft. When the piston is about half-way down on the power stroke, 
the exhaust valve, which is located in the center of the cylinder-head, is 
mechanically ojjencd, and during the following upstroke of the piston the 
burnt gases are expelled from the cylinder through the exhaust valve 
directly into the atmos])liere. 



. _ . I 

Fig. 304. — Timing Diagram Showing Unusual Valve Timing of Gnome “Monosoupape” 
Rotary Motor, now an Obsolete Design. 

Instead of closing at the end of the exhaust stroke, or a few degrees 
thereafter, the exhaust valve is held open for about two-thirds of the 
following inlet stroke of the piston, with the result that fresh air is drawn 
through the exhaust valve into the cylinder. When the cylinder is still 
65 degrees from the end of the inlet half-revolution, the exhaust valve 
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closes. As no more air can get into the cylinder, and as the piston con- 
tinues to move inwardly, it is obvious that a partial vacuum is formed. 

When the cylinder approaches within twenty degrees of the end of the 
inlet half-revolution a series of small inlet ports all around the circumfer- 
ence of the cylinder wall is uncovered by the top edge of the piston, whereby 
the combustion-chamber is placed in communication with the crank cham- 
ber. As the pressure in the crank chamber is substantially atmospheric 
and that in the combustion-chamber is below atmospheric, there results 
a suction effect which causes the air from the crank chamber to flow into 
the combustion-chamber. The air in the crank chamber is heavily charged 
with gasoline vapor, which is due to the fact that a spray nozzle connected 
with the gasoline supjjly tank is located inside the chamber. The propor- 
tion of gasoline vapor in the air in the crank chamber is several times as 
great as in the ordinary combustible mixture drawn from a carburetor into 
the cylinder. This extra-rich mixture is diluted in the combustion-chamber 
with the air which entered it through the exhaust valve during the first 
part of the inlet stroke, thus forming a mixture of the proper proportion 
ffir complete combustion. 

The inlet ])orts in the cylinder wall remain open until twenty degrees 
of the compression half-revolution has been com])leted, and from that 
moment to near the end of the compression stroke the gases are com- 
])ressed in the cylinder. Near the end of the stroke ignition takes place 
and this conijiletes the cycle. Tlie exact timing of the different phases 
of the cycle is shown in the diagram at Fig. 304. It will be seen that 
ignition occurs substantially twenty degrees ahead of the outer dead center, 
and expansion of the burning gases continues until 85 degrees past the 
outer dead center, when the jiislon is a little past half-stroke. Then the 
exhaust valve opens and remains open for s<imewhat more than a complete 
revolution of the cylinders, or, to be exact, for 300 flegrees of cylinder 
travel, until 115 degrees jiast the top dead center on the second revolution. 
Then for 45 degrees of travel the charge within the cylinder is expanded, 
whereupon the inlet ports are uncovered and remain open for 40 degrees 
of cylinder travel, twenty degrees on each side of the inward dead center 
position. The reader should bear in mind that this unconventional timing 
is a result of the design and that the Gnome engine is not used on modern 
airplanes because of its high fuel and oil consumption. 

Finishing Cylinder Bores. — A tool for finishing cylinder bores which has 
been adapted from the service into the iiroduction field and which has 
achieved a considerable degree of ])opularity in this latter field in a short 
time, is the Hutto grinder, manufactured by the Hutto Engineering Co., 
Detroit, Mich., recently described and illustrated in Automotive Industries 
magazine. In the production field this tool was pioneered by the Continen- 
tal Motors Corp., and it has since been adopted by such companies as Hupp, 
Hudson-Essex, Buick, Cadillac, Chrysler, Chevrolet and Franklin in this 
country and Daimler in England. It is also used by aircraft engine builders. 

In the service field the Hutto grinder was introduced as a three-stone 
tool for use with a portable drill, but following the earlier experiments in 
production work it has been developed into a six-stone tool, which latter 
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Fig. 305.— Hutto Cylinder Grinder and Friction Type Driving Head Shown at A. 
The Floating Driving Bar which Encloses a Square Adjusting Shaft and Driving the 
Grinder Head is Shown in Sectional View at B. 

forms the subject of the following description. This improved tool is 
widely used also in the service field. 

As shown in Fig. 305 B, six stones A are mounted on a liberally pro- 
portioned, hardened steel body B. For the usual operations on the cylin- 
ders of small engines, these abrasive stones are four inches long and Ke 
inch wide. Each stone is mounted in a pressed steel carrier C, being se- 
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cured by die-casting white metal in the space between the stone and the 
sides of the pressed steel member. Two ground pins D, D are riveted into 
the pressed steel carrier C, and their opposite ends are first turned cone- 
shaped and then beveled off to the same angle as the interior adjusting 
cones E, E. After the pins have been riveted in place, this beveled surface 
is ground to the desired dimension from the stone mounting surface. 

Pilot holes for the carrier pins C are ground to dimension and accurate 
location after the body B of the grinder has been hardened. As the stones 
are formed with care as to thickness and parallelism of the inner and outer 
surfaces, the working relationship of the cutting face of the sttme and the 
bevel bearing surfaces at the inner ends of the pins are established within 
close commercial limits. The assembly of pins and pressed steel carrier is 
made in a fixture which insures parallelism and accurate spacing of the pins. 
As each stone is assembled, it ])rovides for a working wear of one-eighth 
inch. Regardless of the size of the bore in which the grinder is to function, 
the cutting face of the stone has a radius of inches, when viewed from 
the end. This round form has supplanted the original flat face as the flat 
stones showed some tendency to chatter due to tlie.high pressures devel- 
oped at the corners. As illustrated, the stones are at all times drawn to- 
ward the center by the endless coiled springs F, F, which are hooked over 
the ends of all the pressed steel canriers. 

The outstanding feature of this grinder head is the positive adjustment 
of the abrasive stones. The stones are advanced with no intermediate 
spring action which might tend to introduce bell mouthing at the end of the 
bore. As shown in the cross section, the beveled inner ends of the carrier 
pins D, D, bear on oi)po.sed cones E, IL Neither of these cones is fixed in 
the body of the grinder. A shank G of one-quarter inch diameter passes 
through the upper cone and is threaded into the lower one, with a collar H 
at the back of the upper cone. This arrangement is similar to the double 
cone piston turning clutch which is used very largely in the industry. 
The lower cone is restrained from rotation in the body by means of two 
pins which engage in a slot as shown at the lower left. With this arrange- 
ment a barrel type coil spring I separates the cones to the extent allowed 
by the screw adjustment de.scribed in the previous paragraph, but both 
cones float and arc positioned by the reaction pressure developed at the 
carrier pins. The originator of this grinder regards this floating cone 
arrangement as the foundation of its success, as it allows for equalization 
of pressure and position of the abrasive stones and even corrects for diflFer- 
ences in hardness at the opposite ends of the stones. In keeping with the 
character of the unit, the adjusting cones are hardened and ground. In 
the usual production arrangement, the adjusting cones, or, rather, the 
shank or spindle on which they are mounted, is controlled by a square 
shaft J which passes up through the floating bar K which drives the grinder. 
The lower end of this square shaft J fits freely into a square socket in the 
collared head at the upper end of the adjusting spindle. The upper end of 
this square control shaft is fitted into one of the several adjusting means 
which are provided on the various forms of drivers. 
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In operation, the adjusting cones are spread apart both before and after 
each operation. In other words, the grinder is introduced into the cylinder 
barrel before being set to a cutting position, and is contracted before 
being removed from the cylinder at the end of the grinding operation. In 
the usual practice, the cylinder block is set on a reciprocating table, whik 
the grinder heads rotate in one plane. During the loading and unloadinjL,^ 
period the grinder heads are contracted and raised into pilot sleeves which 
are practically concentric with the cylinder bores, and the heads are re 
turned to the working position within the cylinder bores before actual 
operation is started again. Experience has demonstrated that the stones 
should over-run the ends of the bores by three-quarters to one inch and 
should completely over-run the middle point of the bore. That is the outer 
end of each stone should cross the horizontal center of the bore on each 
stroke. This point is highly essential to the production of straight borc'^ 
of uniform size, and can be attained by varying either the length of stroke 
of the reciprocating table or the length of the grinder stones. However, 
in practically all cases involving engines of ordinary size, stones o£ foui 
inch length will meet the situation. 

Best Speed of Rotation of Grinder Head. — For the cylinder of ordinary 
size, best results are obtained with about 350 r.i^.m. of the grinder heads 
and 75 reciprocation strokes per rninutQ. It is stated that with these speeds 
a finish superior to that of the ])resent will be obtained and the abrasive 
stones will wear about three times as long, with almost comi)lete elimina- 
tion of glazing. With abrasive stones of the correct grain and grit for iron 
of a given hardness, glazing can be charged to the slow speed of operation 
This is a condition much like that of chip clearance. When the speed 
too low the abraded material i)iles up on the stone instead of being cut 
free. Another good result of these speeds of rotation and reciprocation is 
a grinder pattern in which the intersecting lines cross at almost right angles 
in a diamond-shaped arrangement. The diagonals of these diamonds are in 
the vertical and horizontal planes and the vertical angles arc slightly 
smaller than the lu)rizontal. 

In this connection the manufacturer states that the grinder marks 
should be discernible but not prominent, to insure the best commercial 
finish known as a satin finish. Recently one of the well-known comjianies 
had a lot of twenty cylinders put through with a mirror finish which can be 
produced with practically the same ease as the commercial finish. In about 
two weeks’ time, this production department called back and cancellcil 
any further mirror finish, as it was almost impossible to get the rings to 
wear in to a seal. The commercial or satin finish has been found to be one 
of the happy compromises which are so frequent in automotive production. 
At the end of the running-in period, the cylinder shows no wear but a good 
finish, with rings properly seated. 

Kerosene is the lubricant or coolant used, and should be supplied in 
liberal volume. Several qualities of abrasive stones are carried in stock 
constantly, and the choice for the best results is governed by the hardness 
of the cylinder iron, the amount of stock to be removed, the character of 
finish desired and the speed of the operation as regards reciprocation and 
rotation. As a general rule, the hardness of the stones is inversely proper- 
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tional to the hardness of the cylinder iron. The usual finish allowance 
ranges from .001 inch to .0015 inch for one grinding operation which is 
being performed in many plants in less than one minute, floor t(j floor time. 
Hupp utilizes a semi-finishing grinding operation with rather coarse stones, 
starting with a finish allowance of .(X)3 inch and allowing a maximum of 
.0005 inch for the final satin finishing operation. 
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Advantages of Honing and Lapping Cylinder Bores. — The comparative 
advantages of grinding, reaming, honing and lapping cylinder bores 
producing the most desirable finish resulted in an instructive meetini. 
replete with keen discussion at a session of the Detroit Section of the S.A.F, 

The Chrysler Corporation, said C. A. Bolus, decided, after a period oi 
experimentation, that lapping would produce at lower cost a better finisl; 
than had been obtained by grinding, and would have the additional advan 
tage of avoiding the necessity for keeping skilled operators on the finishing 
operation. For a time, grinding of the cylinder-blocks of certain engine 
was continued l)ut, a few months later, the practice of lapping was full\ 
adopted. Cylinders are lapped in two operations, roughing and finishing, 
he said, the type of lap being the same except for the length and shape of 
the stones on the cutting surfaces. Roughing stones have a concave sur- 
face, finishing stones, convex. The quality of the latter is also finer. The 
amount of material removed depends on the condition of the reamed sur- 
face and varies from 0.0005 to 0.0015 inch. The surface must be smooth, 
within close limits as to out-of-roundness, and without taper. Experience 
has proved, continued Mr. Bolus, that engines with lapped cylinders leave 
the running-in stands with the bores in a very satisfactory cf)ndition. As 
the investment in lapping equipment is only a fraction of that required for 
grinding and the saving in direct labor cost is so great, he believed that the 
changes in the methods of machining that were elTected constitute one of 
the outstanding contributions toward economy in production. 

The Wilson Foundry & Machine Co., said F. N. Thiefels, has been lap- 
ping cylinder bores continually since 1921 and still employs the original 
method. Not so much attention is paid to the lai)i)ing process as to the 
preparation of the bores before lapping. Lapping then becomes merely 
smoothing, during which ai)proxiniately 0.fXX)5 inch is removed and for 
which from fifteen to twenty seconds is required. Bores that exceed 0.(X)05 
inch in out-of-roundness or 0.0005 inch in ta])er are salvaged on a single- 
spindle vertical drilling-machine in which lap is used that expands equally 
on all hones and removes a certain percentage of taper or out-of-roundness. 
After experimenting with various other types of lap and hone, Mr. Thiefels 
believed that the cost of lapping would be greatly increased with their 
adoption and that the accuracy of the boring operation would be decreased. 
A lapping machine of the com])any’s own design is employed, one of the 
features of which is the use of a heart-sha])cd or constant-speed cam for the 
stroke of the head that carries the lai)s. It is said to be superior to a crank 
motion, for it eliminates the dwell at the end of the vStroke that has a 
tendency to bell-mouth the bores. Approximately 250 cylinder-blocks can 
be lapped on each set of htines at a cost, including labor, of five cents per 
block. Knight engine sleeves require from 30 to 45 seconds to lap, depend- 
ing on the amount of stock to be removed. From 0.0005 to 0.0010 inch is 
allowed. The cost of lapping is approximately lyi cents per sleeve or a 
combined engine cost of fifteen cents for twelve sleeves. 

A. H. Fors, of the Continental Motors Corporation, explained in detail 
the disadvantages that had been found with grinding and traced the steps 
that led to the adoption of the method of lapping at present in use. In 
finishing the cylinder-blocks, two boring and one reaming operation bring 
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ihe bore to within from 0.015 to 0.018 inch of the final size. The size- 
teaming operation is performed on a single-spindle machine so that all the 
holes in the same block will he of uniform size. Important points in ob- 
taining a correctly reamed bore are the grinding of the reamer and its 
hardness. Blades of 77-82 scleroscope-hardness are used. For the final 
finishing or lapping 0.0015 inch is left. 

Lapping is performed on a single-spindle machine having a speed of 
400 r.p.m. and a hand feed, although machine feed is considered preferable 
and probably will soon be substituted. In the last two years, several 
varieties of lap have been tried, but that now in use is made by the Hutto 
Company and is of the six-stone type eml)odying a double three-point- 
contact support for the stone that makes tlic grinding element self-aligning 
as well as self-centering. These features arc due to the fact that the two 
adjusting-cones and stone-holder pins that rest upon them have a limited 
freedom in which to float until the cutting-surfaces of the stones are all 
parallel. This floating of the adjusting-mechanism also compensates for 
any unevenness of wear of the stones because of lack of uniformity in 
their composition. A six-cylinder block can be reamed in 5.6 minutes and 
lapped in 9.0 minutes, a total of 14.6 minutes. Grinding a cylinder-block 
of the same size recjuired 54 minutes. Mr. Fors believes that lapping pro- 
duces a better and more accurate cylinder bore than docs grinding, and that 
the labor cost is less. 

H. C. Miller, of the Oakland Motor Car Co., stated that the difficulty 
his firm had encountered because of the bell-mouthing of the bore at the 
top had been overcome by placing a scrap block above the cylinder being 
honed; this prevents the hones from flying out. Another difficulty, caused 
by the laps^ wearing and the slots’ becoming larger, and the convSequent 
backing-up of the stones against one side, was turned into an advantage. 
The stones are turned round as soon as they get half-way to a full round 
surface and a narrow cutting-edge is i)roduced. 


QUESTIONS FOK REVIEW 

1. Why is it necessary to provide adeciuale coolinj^ for the exhaust valves of air- 
O)oled enpnes? 

2. Describe methods of valve cooling. 

3. What salts are used for filling valve stems? 

4. What materials are used for valve stern guides’ 

5. What material is used fur valve seat inserts in aluminum alloy heads and why? 

6. In timing, why is exhaust valve given a lead? 

7. What is lag in timing and why is it allowed." 

8. What is the time of ignition? 

9. Why was Gnome monosoupape imdor timing different than the usual method? 

10. Describe honing method of finishing cylinder bores. 
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AIRCRAFT ENGINE PISTONS, RINGS AND CONNECTING RODS 

Construction of Pistons — Wrist Pin Retention Methods — Aluminum Alloy Pistons — 
Modern Pistons Well Developed — Some Problems in Piston Design— Magnesium 
Pistons — Aluminum Alloy Piston Forms — Smooth Finish Important — Causes of 
Piston Slap — Excessive Oil Consumption — Aluminum Pistons Run Cooler— Ad- 
vantages of High Heat Conductivity — Split Skirt Pistons — Strut Type Piston- 
Locking Wristpin in Alloy Pistons — Slipper Type Pistons — Slipper Pistons In- 
crease EfRciency — Factors Affecting Clearance — Cylinder Bore and Piston Finish 
Important — Effect of Finishing Pistons — Dycer-Austin Alloy Piston — Durator 
Iron Piston — Piston Ring Construction — Concentric vs. Eccentric Rings— Gray 
Iron Best for Rings — Rings Made from Individual Castings — Reason for Peening 
Ring Interior — Piston Ring Width — Light Test for Piston Rings — Piston Ring 
Joints — Oil Rings — Quick Seating Rings — Machining Ring Grooves — Leakproof 
Piston Rings — Compound and Unusual Piston Rings — Keeping Oil Out of Com- 
bustion Chamber — Connecting Rod Forms — Connecting Rod Sections — Connect- 
ing Rods for Vee Engines — Rods for W and X Engines — Rods for Radial 
Cylinder Engines — Ball and Roller Bearing Rods — Roller Separators Important — 
Method of Using Standard Bearings — Split Connecting Rod Big Ends. 

The pi.ston is one of the most important ])arts of the ^avsolinc motor in- 
asmuch as it is the reciprocating^ mem])er that receives the impact of the 
explosion and which transforms the power obtained l)y the combustion of 
gas to mechanical motion l)y means of the connecting rod to which it is 
attached. The piston is one of the simplest elements of the motor, and it 
is one component which docs not vary much in form in different types of 
motors. The piston is a cylindrical member provided with a series of 
grooves in which packing rings arc j^laced on the outside and two bosses 
which serve to hold the wrist]:)in in its interior. It is usually made of cast 
iron or aluminum, though in some motors it may be made of steel combined 
with aluminum, the former material being used at the skirt and the piston 
l>eing a com])osile type, having an aluminum head. The use of the more 
resisting material cnalilcs the engineer to use lighter sections where it is 
important that the weight of this member be kept as low as possible con- 
sistent with slrengtli. 

Construction of Pistons. — A number of automotive engine piston types 
are shown at Eig. 306. That at A has a round top and is provided with 
four split packing rings and two oil grooves. A piston of this type is gener- 
ally employed in motors where the combustion-chamber is large and where 
it is desired to obtain a higher degree of compression than would be pos- 
sible with a flat top piston. This construction is also stronger because of 
the arched piston top. The most common form of cast-iron piston is that 
shown at B, and it differs from that previously described only in that it 
has a flat top. The piston outlined in sectii)n at C is a type used on some 
of the sleeve-valve motors of the Knight ])atteni, also some aviation engines 
and has a concave head instead of the convex form shown at A. The de- 
sign shown at D in side and plan views is the conventional form employe^) 
in two-cycle engines. The deflector plate on the top of the cylinder is 
cast integral and is utilized to prevent the incoming fresh gases from flow- 
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ingf directly over the piston top and out of the exhaust port, which is usually 
(opposite the inlet openinp^. On the types of two-cycle engfines where a two- 
diameter cylinder is employed, the j)iston shown at E is used. This is 
known as a ‘'differential j^iston,” and has an enlarg^ed portion at its lower 
end which fits the pumping; cylinder. The usual form of deflector plate is 
ovided at the top of the piston and one may consider it as two pistons 
in one. 



Fig. 306 . — Forms of Pistons Generally Employed in Gasoline Engines. A — Dome 
Head Piston and Three Packing Rings. B — Flat Top Form Almost Universally 
Used. C — Concave Piston Utilized in Knight Motors and Some Having Overhead 
Valves. D — Two Cycle Engine Piston with Deflector Plate Cast Integrally. E — Differ- 
ential or Two Diameter Step Pistons Used in Some Engines Operated on Two-Cycle 

Principle. 

Wristpin Retention. — One of the im]'>ortant conditions in automotive 
eng'ine piston desig;n is the method of securing; the wristpin which is used 
to connect the piston to the ui>per end of the connecting;’ rod. Various 
methods have been devised to keep the pin in place, the most common of 
these that have received ap]dication in automobile and aviation engines 
iieing shown at Fig. 307. The wristpin should be retained by some positive 
means which is not liable to become loose under the vibratory stresses 
which obtain at this point and in aviation engines, the locking member 
should be light in weight. Tf the wristpin was free to move it would work 
out of the bosses enough so that the end would bear against the cylinder 
wall. As it is usually made of hardened alloy steel, which is a harder 
material than cast iron or steel used in cylinder construction, the rubbing 
action would tend to cut a groove in the cylinder wall which would make 
for loss of power because it would permit escape of gas. The wristpin 
member is a simple cylindrical element that fits the bosses closely, and it 
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is nearly always hollow stock. A typical piston and connecting rod assem- 
bly of early design suitable for conventional four- and six-cylinder-in-lint- 
motors, which shows a piston in section, also is presented at Fig. 308. The 
piston of the early Sturtevant aeronautical motor is shown at Fig. 309, the 
aluminum piston of the early Thomas airplane motor with piston rings in 
place is shown at Fig. 310. Note the use of wide piston rings following the 
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then current automobile practice. Modern engines have narrow rings 
rather than wide ones. A good view of the wristpin and connecting rod 
are also given. The seniisteel piston of the Gnome “Monosoupape” airplane 
engine and the unconventional connecting rod assembly are clearly de- 
picted at Fig. 311. 

The method of retention shown at A is the simplest and consists of a 
set screw having a projecting portion passing into the wristpin and holding 
it in place. The screw is ke])t from turning or loosening by means of a 
check nut. The method outlined at B is similar to that shown at A, except 



Wrfat Pin 

Bomb 


OamwaUng Rod- 


Oonneotlng Rod 

Bearing Liner^a 
Connecting Rod Cap 

Oonneotlng Rod 

Fig. 308. — Typical Automotive Engine Piston and Connecting Rod Assembly. 

that the wristpin is solid and the point of the set screw engages an annular 
groove turned in the pin for its reception. A very positive method is shown 
at C. Here the retention screws pass into the wristpin and are then locked 
by a piece of steel wire which passes through suitable holes in the ends. 
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The method outlined at D is sometimes employed, and it varies from that 
shown at C only in that the locking wire, which is made of spring steel, 
is passed through the heads of the locking screws. Some designers of earh 
engines machined a large groove around the piston at such a point that after 
the wristpin was ])ut in ]dace a large packing ring was sprung in the groove 
and utilized to hold the wristjn'n in place. This method would not he suit- 
able on modern high-speed engines. 



Fig. 309. — Parts of Early Sturtevant Aviation Engine. A — Cylinder Head, Showing 
Valves. B — Connecting Rod. C — Piston and Rings. 

The system shown at F is not so widely used as the simpler methods, 
because it is more costly and does not offer any greater security when the 
parts are new than the simple lock shown at A. In this a hollow wristpin 
is used, having a tapered thread cut at each end. The wristpin is slotted 
at three or four points, for a distance equal to the length of the boss, and 
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when taper expansion plugs are screwed in place the ends of the wristpin 
are expanded against the bosses. This method has the advantage of pro- 
viding a certain degree of adjustment if the wristpin should loosen up after 
it has been in use for some time. The taper plugs would be screwed in 
deeper and the ends of the wristpin expanded proportionately to take up 
the lost motion. Its greater weight than the simpler system would be a 
great disadvantage in airplane engines. It is showm merely as a matter 
of general interest. The method shoAvn at G is an ingenious one. One of 
the piston bosses is provided with a projection which is drilled out to rc- 
< ei\e a plunger. The w'ristpin is ])rovicled with a hole of sufficient size to 



Fig. 310. — Aluminum Piston and Forged Steel Connecting Rod of Early Aviation 
Engine. Note the Use of Wide Piston Rings at that Time. 


receive the plunger, which is kept in place by means of a spring in back 
of it. This makes a very positive lock and one that can be easily loosened 
when it is desired to remove the w^rislpin. To unlock, a piece of fine rod 
IS thrust into the hole at the bottom of the boss wdiich pushes the plunger 
back against the spring until the Avristpin can be pushed out of the piston. 

Many engineers think it advisable to oscillate the wristpin in the piston 
bosses, instead of in the connecting rod small end while others have the 
wristpin free to move in both the piston and connecting rod end bosses to 
form a “floating^* construction which is said to more evenly distribute the 
wear on the pin surface. It is argued that this construction gives more 
bearing surface at the Avrist])in and also provides for more strength because 
of the longer bosses that can be used. When the clamp system is followed the 
piston pin may be held in place by locking it to the connecting rod by some 
means. At H the simplest method is outlined. This consisted of driving a 
taper pin through both rod and wristpin and then preventing it from back- 
ing out by putting a split cotter through the small end of the tapered 
locking pin. This has the disadvantage of greatly weakening the wristpin. 
A better construction is to drive the taper pin through a groove cut into 
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the top of the wristpin only as the groove does not detract from th( 
strength as much as the hole would. Another method, which is depicted 
I, consists of clamping the wristpin by means of a suitable bolt which bring- 
the slit connecting rod end together as shown. This is sometimes used ii 
modern practice where it is considered desirable to lock the wristpin to thf 
connecting rod. 

Aluminum Alloy Pistons. — Aluminum pistons outlined at Fig. 312, have 
replaced cast-iron members in most airplane engines, as these weigh aboiu 
one-third as much as the cast-iron forms of the same size, while the reduc- 
tion in the inertia forces has made it possible to increase the engine speed 



Fig. 311.- -The Cast Iron Piston of an Early Gnome “Monosoupape” Engine, Installed 
on One of the Short or Link Rods. 

without correspondingly stressing the connecting rods, crankshaft and en- 
gine bearings. Aluminum has not only been used for pistons, but a num- 
ber of motors are built that use aluminum cylinder block castings as well 
as previously described. Of course, the aluminuin alloy is too soft to be 
used as a bearing for the piston, and it will not withstand the hammering 
action of the A^alve. This makes the use of cast-iron or steel sleeves impera- 
tive in all aluminum block motors. When used in cu)nnection with an alum- 
inum cylinder block the cast-iron pieces are sometimes jilaced in the mould 
so that they act as cylinder liners and valve seats, and the molten metal is 
poured around them when the cylinder is cast. It was said that this con- 
struction results in an intimate bond between the cast iron and the sur- 
rounding aluminum metal but experience has shown that this is not always 
true. Steel liners may also be pressed into the aluminum cylinders after 
these are bored out to receive them or screwed into suitably threaded bores 
as in the Hispano-Suiza engines. Aluminum has for a number of years 
been used in many motor parts. Alloys have been developed and described 
that have greater strength than cast iron and that are not so brittle. Its 
use for manifolds and engine crank and gear cases of all types has been 
general for a number of years. 

At first thought it would seem as though aluminum would be entirely 
unsuited for use in those portions of internal-combustion engines exposed 
to the heat of the explosion, on account of the low melting point of that 
metal and its disadvantageous quality of suddenly “wilting’* when a critical 
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])oint in the temperature is reached. Those who hesitated to use aluminum 
on account of this defect lost sight of the great heat conductivity of that 
metal, which is considerably more than that of cast iron. It was found in 
early experiments with aluminum pistons that this quality of quick radia- 
tion meant that aluminum pistons remained considerably cooler than cast 
iron ones in service, wdiich was attested to by the reduced formation of 
carbon deposits thereon. The use of aluminum alloy makes possible a 
marked reduction in powerplant weight. A small four-cylinder engine 
which was not particularly heavy even with cast-iron cylinders was found 
to weigh 100 pounds less when the cylinder block, pistons, and upper half 
of the crankcase had been made of aluminum instead of cast iron. Alumi- 
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Fig. 312. — Some Typical Alloy Pistons Suited for Modern Automotive Engines. A — 
Double Invar Strut Design. B — Aircraft Trunk Type. C — Marine and Oil Engine 
Trunk T 3 rpe. D — Single Strut, Slotted Skirt Design. E — Split Skirt Design. F — 

Ricardo Type. 

num water-jacket block motors are no longer an experiment, as a consider- 
able number of these have been in use in airplanes. Absolutely no com- 
plainf has been made in any case of the aluminum motor and it was demon- 
strated, in addition to the saving in weight, that the motors cost but little 
more to assemble and cooled much more efficiently than the cast-iron form. 
One of the drawbacks to the use of aluminum is its high price compared to 
iron for commercial use in large engines of automobiles and boats but this does 
not apply to aircraft motors. 
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Modern Pistons Well Developed. — Pistons have received a considerabU 
amount of detail development work, but the g^eneral design has not under 
gone any great amount of change for a number of years. The most desir 
able characteristics in the piston are lightness, a low coefficient of expan ^ 
sion, good wearing qualities and good heat conductivity in the larger sizes 
Lightness is attained by reducing the sections, if of cast iron, to a minimum 
In small sizes the minimum thickness is as low as %4 inch, and represent' 
a fine example of the foundry art. Aluminum-alloy pistons are used sue 
cessfully in practically all aviation engines and in most automobile motors 
and have the advantage in the matter of weight over cast-iron pistons, even 
though it is necessary to em])loy somewhat heavier sections. The fact that 
aluminum is a better conductor of heat than cast iron works to advantag(* 
in large-size cylinders, esjiecially for aircraft work where, if cast-iron pis 
tons were used, the center of the ])iston head would attain excessively hi^ii 
temperatures which would cause ])reignition. The fact that aluminum cx 
pands more than twice as much for a given increase of temperature as com- 
pared with cast iron necessitates the use of increased clearance between 
the piston and the cylinder when using aluminuni ])islons. The result is 
that, when the engine is cold, a considerable amount of piston slap may he 
encountered with aluminum pistons of the trunk type and there are also 
greater chances for compression leaks and oil seepage when the engine i.s 
cold past the piston with this greater clearance. These factors contributed 
to make the trunk tyjie aluminum jiiston not altogether satisfactory for pas- 
senger-car use l)ut imjiroveiuents and change of form has made it extrelnclv 
satisfactory for aircraft engines. 

Owing to the good bearing qualities of aluminum it is customary to 
allow the aluminum to come into direct contact with the piston-pin, which 
is made a somewhat tight fit in the piston when cold, and the expansion 
of the piston permits the pin to creep when hot. The piston-pin is gener- 
ally allowed also to work in the upper end of the connecting-rod, which is 
fitted with a bronze bushing. Other types of piston have been made hut 
have not achieved any particular success. These include two-piece pistons, 
comprising a steel head and a cast-iron skirt or an aluminum head and steel 
or cast-iron skirt and one-piece jiistons which are cut away to present bear- 
ing surface only on tlu^sc areas where the thrust is distributed, or where 
it is necessary to sui)]H)rt the rings. 

Pistons are generally supj)lied with three piston rings located in in- 
dividual grooves which are machined above the ]uslon bosses. Sometimes 
an additional ring, called a scraper ring, is located near the bottom of the 
skirt in automobile engines so that its lower edge slightly overtravels the 
cylinder bore. This lower ring is sometimes elective in preventing an ex- 
cess of oil from reaching the combustion-chamber and has been used with 
aluminum pistons of the trunk type to overcome the over-oiling tendency 
with the greater clearance. The most satisfactory jiiston rings are of the 
concentric type, in which the wall thickness is uniform all around the ring. 
The varying degree of elasticity which is required in the ring in order that 
it should tend to expand in a circle and fill the cylinder bore is attained b} 
certain peening methods. The butting ends of the ring are generally fin- 
ished to form a diagonal joint at 45 degrees. There has been much experi- 
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mental work in the matter of specially designed piston rings which attempt 
[o form a more perfect seal than is aflorded by the lapped joint. The fact 
is that the percentage of leakage past the joint is such a small part of the 
whole that any improvement in this regard yields practical results too small 
Lo measure. On the other liand, the simple ruggedness of the plain ring, as 
contrasted with the complicated construction associated with the majority 
of special piston ring designs, has everything to recommend it for airplane 
engine service. 



Fig. 312A.-— Where Thermo-couples Were Placed in Piston to Determine Operating 
Temperatures at Different Points. 

Some Problems in Piston Design. — Aviation engine piston design pre- 
sents many major problems to the engine designer. High s])eed introduces 
inertia problems, high pressure recjuires strength, and the heat conditions 
call for thermal conductivity. The essential features in a successful piston 
may be listed as follows, without regard for their order of importance, the 
summary having been made by II. A. Huebotter, M.S.A.E., in the A. E. 
Journal: 

(1) Light weight, to minimize inertia forces 

(2) High thermal conductivity and eniissivity, to improve heat dissipa- 
tion ; or refractory composition, to withstand high temperatures 

(3) Proper bearing fit in the cylinder at all ()i)erating temi)cralures 

(4) Strength adequate to withstand the maximum gas pressure in the 
cylinder 

(5) Effective sealing against the gas in the combustion-chamber and 
against the lubricating oil in the crankcase 
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(6) Good bearing properties with normal lubrication 

(7) Ease of fabrication 

(8) Resistance to corrosion in ordinary service. 

A glance at the above requirements suffices to show that a piston 
be the product of a number of compromises. A piston designed for hi^i. 
speed alone will fail when applied to heavy service, as it has not enoiij:;li 
metal to conduct the absorbed heat nor to carry the high fluid-pressurer. 
A piston that runs cool indefinitely at full loads is too massive for high 
speed. The less important quality must always abdicate in favor of tho^e 
which are imperative. 

Fortunately, a light alloy of aluminum ])rovidcs material that combines 
low thermal-resistance and low weight. With a conductivity times that 
of gray iron and a density 40 ])cr cent as great, such an alloy offers alluring 
possibilities to the piston designer, the more so when we consider that the 
conductivity of aluminum alloy improves as the piston becomes hotter, 
whereas the reverse is the case with gray iron. The automobile industry 
has consumed by far the greatest number of these practicable light-alloy 
pistons. However, other manufacturers of internal-combustion engines 
have played an aggressive part in applying aluminum-alloy i)istons to their 
product. This development has taken place in response to the same trend 
in large-engine design that has marked automobile engine growth since its 
infancy. When high crankshaft-speeds and high mean-effective-pressures 
are adopted, the piston problem becomes acute and alloy pistons are drawn 
into service. 

Among the present consumers of aluminum-alloy pistons in heavy-duty 
service are the motorboat and the gasoline rail-car manufacturers as well 
as aviation engine manufacturers. t*oi)ular engines for these services de- 
velop from 150 to 250 brake horsepower, with cylinders of 6- to 7j/2-inch 
bore. Such marine engines show 90 to 110 pounds per square inch brake 
ni.e.p. at the peak of their torque curves. Considering the duration of 
service expected of these engines between overhauls, the operating condi- 
tions are rather severe, as is the case in aviation engines where brake mean 
effective pressures may run as high as l.SO pounds per square inch. 

Magnesium Pistons. — Magnesium has some advantages over aluminum, 
of the same nature as those that aluminum has over cast iron, but not to 
the same degree. It has no advantage in thermal conductivity, but it has 
a considerable advantage in sj^eoific gravity. A magnesium piston can be 
made from 30 to 40 per cent lighter than an aluminum piston. However, 
the process for reducing the metal is not nearly .so old nor so highly per- 
fected as is that for aluminum, and the price is consequently much higher. 
The same is true of the art of casting. Nevertheless, the engineering world, 
always looking for the optimum results, recognizes the possibilities of mag- 
nesium as a piston material and there has already been one instance where 
the metal has been tried out on a fairly large commercial scale. Consider- 
ing that this was the first commercial installation, it gave a good account 
of itself, but it was discarded in favor of aluminum for much the same rea 
sons that caused the early aluminum-piston installations to be discarded, 
because the price is high and the designs and technique necessary for large 
scale production are not yet thoroughly worked out. Magnesium is ap 
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parently more susceptible to corrosion by acids or alkalis than aluminum is 
so it is not as well suited for work in exposed positions or where chemical 
reactions may result. Its high cost and greater fragility also militates 
against its use but metallurgists are experimenting with alloys and the 
magnesium metal offers advantages that make it worthwhile when de- 
veloped in a practical manner. 
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Fig. 312C. — Temperature Readings at Different Points on an Alloy Piston of the 

Split Skirt Type. 

Operating Temperatures of Alloy Pistons. — In connection with an in- 
vestigation of the factors influencing preignition, a study of the operating 
temperatures of aluminum-alloy pistons was recently undertaken in the 
dynamometer laboratory of the AC Sparkplug Company, Flint, Michigan, 
and described in Automotive Industries. 

In making the e5cperimcnts it was desired to find : 

A. The maximum piston temperatures likely to be encountered in ac- 
tual service with the particular type of engine and piston used in the 
investigation. 

B. The effect of engine conditions upon these temperatures. 

C. The temperature distribution throughout the piston, as far as prac- 
ticable. 

Because of the multiplicity of points at which the temperature was to 
be measured, the use of thermocouples was decided upon. As a check 
upon the accuracy of this method, a series of alloys of known melting points 
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-Full-load Divtt, (Jacket outlet temperatnrCy 
ITT) deg. F. Spark advance was inadequate for full 
power beyond 1600 r.p.m. and tvas retarded to 20 
deg. at 2200 r.p.m.) 



—Cylinder wall temperatures, showing influ- 
ences of frictional heat and heat of combustion 

Fig. 312B. — Graphical Charts Showing Piston Wall and Cylinder Wall Temperatures 

Obtained by Tests. 

were prepared, for use in a second j)iston at the most important position?. 
The thermocouples and incidental apparatus operated successfully at tlu’ 
comparatively hit'll speed of 2,200 r.p.m. A piston was fitted with eleven 
copper-constantan thermocouples in the positions shown in Fig. 312 A. 
No. 32 double cotton-covered wire was used. All couples were held in tlw 
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piston by peening or by staking from an adjacent hole and were installed 
from the inside of the piston, Vio inch below the outer surface, which was 
not disturbed by drilling through. Each thermocouple had a separate 
cold junction, a Leeds & Northrup potentiometer being used to measure the 
thermal e.m.f. Special linkage permitted the attachment of the wires to the 
reciprocating piston and suitable conduits attached to and moving with the 
piston permitted temperature determinations to be made while the piston 
was in normal service in the cylinder. The temperature readings obtained 
by this means arc clearly shown in accompanying charts at Figs. 312 B and 
312 C, which arc self explanatory. 





Fig. 313. — Sectional Views of Early Alloy Pistons Employed in Automotive Engines. 
A — Simple Trunk Type. B — Trunk Type Relieved at Wristpin Boss. C — Trunk Type 

with Drilled Heat Conducting Vertical Bosses Extending from Head to Skirt. 

Aluminum Alloy Piston Forms. — There is such a wide difference of 
opinion concerning the fundamental theories that we may exj)ect and do 
^nd a great difference in the design of pistons now used in internal- 
combustion engines according to E. G. Gunn, M.S.A.E., in a paper read 
before the S. A. E. and printed in the journal of the society. We find long 
pistons, short pistons, some with the piston-i)in near the top, some with 
the piston-pin near the bottom, thick heads with cooling ribs and thin heads 
with no ribs. 

From a thermal standpoint aluminum pistons may be broadly divided 
into two classes: 

(1) Those designed with the object of conducting the heat away from 
the head into the skirt and thence into the cylinder walls 

(2) Those designed with the object of partly insulating the skirt from 
the heat of the piston head. 
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Those in the first class are usually more or less conventionarin desi^i 
except that they have thicker walls, or ribs extending^ down from the heac 
They are generally used for high-duty marine t}'pe engines. In these ct 
gincs, which are usually of a rather large bore and comparatively U)\. 
speed, the weight of the piston is r.econdar}^ to its al)ility to keep the hc.i- 
from overheating, and piston slaps are not of much consetjuence. There- 
fore, for heavy-duty engines pistons of the first type seem logical. A sketGi 
of some of the tyjies which come under the first group are given in Fig. 313 
A, H and C. The form at A has a heavy rib extending from the ])in bosse 
to the head in the interior of the jiiston. That at Jl uses an extremely tliu. 1 
head. The form at (' has a series t)f hollow vertical bosses running from 
the piston skirt to the head. 



Fig. 314. — Sectional Views of Various Piston Designs Intended to Prevent Excessive 
Heat Transfer. A — Piston with Longitudinal and Vertical Grooves. B — Composite 
Piston Using Alloy Head with Iron or Steel Skirt. C — Piston with Heat Insulating 
Material in the Head, an Experimental Construction. 

I'Vir ])asscnger-car engines the conditions are somewhal different. I'lie 
duty is lighter and the bore usually smaller. This lessens the tendeiic} 
toward excessive heat. Quietness being im])ortant, close-fitting pi.stons aia 
desirable. Need for good accelerating ability and smoothness in operation 
makes lightness desirable. These considerations have led to much devclo[) 
inent work on ])istons of the second type. The plan followed in most ca^e^ 
is to partially insulate the skirt from the jiiston head by a heat gap, tlui-' 
minimizing the expansion of the skirt due to heat. Some of the ways of 
accomplishing this are shown in Figs. 314 and 315. The methods shown 
at Fig. 314 are not widely used for various reasons. The jiiston at A not 
only has circumferential but vertical slots as heat breaks. That at B is a 
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rompositc conslruclion with an alloy head screwed to a cast-iron or steel 
^kirt. The form at C has a sj^ace in the head filled with insulating- material 
luit its value is doubtful. 

Pistons of the Long an<l Francjuist type are si)lit to allow the piston to 
spring. They can for this reason he fittetl more closely than the more con- 
\entional types. The conventional ty])e with the coni])arati\ ely thin wall is 
])robably the most popular and for the smaller bores serves very well. It 
IS simpler and somewhat cheajier to make than other types and is shown at 
l"ig. 315 A. In all the other ty])es shown there has been an attempt to in- 
sulate the skirt from the head. 'Fhis allows the i)iston to be fitted more 
closely, thus minimizing jiiston sla])s. 






Section AOA 



Fig. 315. — Alloy Pistons Suited for High-Speed Engines. A — Design of Piston with 
Very Light Walls. B — The Zenith Type Piston. C — Strut Type Piston with Heat 

Break Slots. 

Four points are often brought iij) as objections to the use of aluminum 
pistons. 'These objections are the same as those encoiintcTed in the use of 
cast-iron pistons. 

(1) Wear 

(2) Piston shaps 

(3) TAcessive oil consumption 

(4) Crankcase dilution. 

Smooth Finish Important. — Wear has been shown to be largely a func- 
tion of original smoothness. It is unreasonable to exiiect long life when 
aluminum pistons are fitted to cylinders of relatively hard material having 
a rough bore. Aluminum has been .shown to be a good bearing metal but 
it is relatively soft and it must run on a smooth surface, as in the case of 
babbitt metal. Much attention is paid to polishing the journals of a crank- 
■sliaft, but we often see cylinder luires, whether ground or reamed, which 
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are so rough that they can be marked with a lead pencil, although they ma^ 
appear to be smooth. This is undoubtedly the cause of a great deal oi 
initial wear on aluminum pistons. When cast-iron pistons are fitted this i 
not so apparent. Dust in the air also plays a very important part in weai 
Automobile engines rim on the dynamometer give much longer service than 
engines in cars which resulted in fitting air cleaners to all modern auto^ 
mobile engines but air cleaners are not necessary on aviation engines unless 
the airplane is used for student instruction and frequent landings and “take 
offs” on a sandy or dusty field are made. Under such circumstances they 
might prove advantageous. 

Causes of Piston Slap. — Piston slaps can be overcome by using proper 
clearance. Pistons of the second design tend to make this condition easici 
to meet. Offsetting the piston-])in also tends to reduce piston slap. Witli 
3j/2-'inch and smaller bores there should be no trouble due to sticking with 
p)istons of the conventional design fitted closely enough to prevent sla])s, 
provided the piston and cylinder are of proper design. There should be no 
local hot-s])ots, and care should be taken in the design to prevent a condi- 
tion tending to warp the cylinder Avhen heated. Much trouble was experi- 
enced with sticking aluminum pistons in a certain inserted-sleeve engine 
of about 3j/>-inch bore. The cylinder was in the form of a block aluminum 
casting, with inserted cast-iron sleeves. Clearances up to inch were 
tried, but still the pistons seized. The sleeves were removed and found to 
be machined so that there was an air-gap of O.OO.S inch between the sleeve 
and the cylinder wall. These sleeves were replaced with others which fitted 
all the way down, and pistons with 0.007-inch clearance were then found 
to be satisfactory. This is perhaps an exaggerated case, but shows the bad 
effect of failure to carry the heat away from the cylinder bore rapidly. The 
top land of the piston must, of course, be given much more clearance than 
any other part. The next land requires less, and the least clearance can be 
given to the bottom of the skirt. The tapering necessarily increases rapidly 
as the top of the piston is approached. When the ])iston-pin is placed too 
near the rings, i)iston slaps are more frequent, for the clearance in the zone 
near the piston-pin bosses must be sufficient to take care of extreme heat 
conditions so that under ordinary running conditions this part of the piston 
has enough clearance to allow ]>i.ston slaps. When the pin is placed farther 
from the head the clearance can be small enough to prevent slaps. 

Some trouble has also been encountered due to fitting pins tightly in 
the piston. When a piston with a tight pin is heated, it expands and creeps 
out on the pin ; when it contracts again, it hangs to the pin so that the 
piston has a greater diameter parallel to the pin and a smaller diameter at 
right angles to it. This condition makes seizing easier and slaps more 
pronounced. This creeping can be demonstrated readily by applying 
a blow-torch flame to the head of a piston fitted with a tight pin. 

Excessive Oil Consumption. — When too much oil is thrown into the 
cylinder bores, tight-fitting ])istons and special rings will not completely 
overcome the trouble. A great many tests have been run which show this 
conclusively, demonstrating that: 

(1) With no control on the oil being thrown into the cylinder, ring? 
which seal the top and bottom edge of the groove reduced the oil 
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consumption 

(2) When the oil is properly controlled, the oil consumption is very low 
even with rings having an up-and-down clearance of 0.004 inches 

(3) With the oil controlled and with hot water circulated through the 
‘ engine, the volume of liquid in the oil-pan increased, indicating dilu- 
tion with fuel which passed the piston and rings. This was inde- 
pendent of the kind of rings used. 

The engine under lest was run with a device arranged to heat the mixture 
to a temperature of about 160 degrees Fahrenheit. This was accomplished 
in such a way that the maximum amount of heat was applied when idling. 
The elfect u])on fuel va])(>rization was observed through a glass window 
and was clearly evident. 1'he result was to diinini.sh the amount of fuel in 
the oil-pan when idling, and the viscosity was not seriously affected. Be- 
fore the installation of the heating device a black dej)osit was found on 
sparkplugs taken frtjni the cylinders of cars on road test even when the 
oil consumption was very low. After the installation, the sparkplugs re- 
mained clean under all conditions. It has been coininon practice for a num- 
ber of years to put a quantity of kerosene in the crankcase oil, when run- 
ing-in an engine to allow the bearing parts to seat more quickly. It is fair 
to expect that crankcase dilution has the same effect and that more rapid 
Avear follows; hence the need for minimizing crankcase oil dilution with 
unburned fuel. 

Aluminum Pistons Run Much Cooler. — Comparative studies of piston- 
head temperatures wdth various types of piston and rings were made under 
Mr. Grimes’ direction when he was connected with the Franklin Automobile 
Company. The results of these are shown in the curves of Fig. 316. Note 
that the cast-iron piston runs 150 degrees hotter than the aluminum type. 
It is also interesting to note that pistons fitted with smooth-faced rings run 
cooler than those using rough-faced rings. Mr. Grimes attributed this to 
the greater friction of the latter type. The readers’ attention is directed 
to the greatly increased cast-iron piston head temperature over that of the 
aluminum type. 

A paper on Heat l"low in Internal-Combustion Engine Pistons was pre- 
sented at a monthly meeting of the Indiana Section of the S. A. E. by Prof. 
G. A. Young, head of the School of Mechanical Engineering, and H. A. 
Huebotter, research associate of the Engineering Experiment Station of 
Purdue University. In this paper the heat flow^ in pistons is analyzed 
mathematically and the results thus arrived at are combined with the re- 
sults of experiment. The following conclusions arc arrived at: 

1. The temperature in the piston head depends more upon the quantity 
of metal present than upon its distribution. A uniform section, however, 
has an advantage over both a tapered and a parabolic section. 

2. The tapered barrel section is su])erior to the uniform section in its 
ability to disperse heat with minimum weight. 

1 3. The ring belt disper.ses between 60 and 85 per cent of the total heat 
absorbed by the piston. 

4. The ring belt transfers heat to the cylinder wall about 60 per cent as 
readily as the plain portion or skirt of the piston barrel. 
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5. In view of the low heat dissipating^ property of the ring^ belt, a hroa ' 
hand in contact with the cylinder at the head end of the barrel should be ( i 
material assistance in coolings the piston. By reason of this better coolinj^, 
it should not require the largj-e clearance usually g^iven to the top band m 
present dcsig;-ns, althf)ug^h the determination of the clearance is admitted! \ 
a delicate matter. Such a band would also help to support the piston and 
permit the use of a shorter barrel. 

6. Improvement in the thermal contact l)etween the ring^s and the piston 
barrel will assist in hnvering^ the piston tem])eraturc. 

7. In gfray iron pistons a close grained iron in which the gTa])hite i^ 
finely divided and uniformly distributed should be used, on account of it^ 
unifemm hij^h thermal conductivity. 

Advantages of High Heat-Conductivity. — dlie a(lvantag:es of hig:-1i heal 
conductivity are familiar to the eng^ineer but are not so A\ell Known to the 
public. Chief among them are the possible emi)lo\’ment of higher coin])res- 
sion-ratios with less carbf)n fle|)osited on the ])iston-head, resulting in h'ss 
preignition, cleaner and cooler oil and cooler bearings. In addition to these 
things, the aluminum alloy ])f)ssesses excellent machining pro])erties, is hard 
and strong, and its wearing (jualities are superior if it is i)roi)erly lubricated. 
Aluminum has one ])ro])erty that is unfortunate for its use as ])iston ma- 
terial. That is a coefficient of thermal c\])ansion more than twice that of 
cast iron. This jirojicrty has been the greatest single olistacle in the way 
of the general adojnion of aluminum pistons. If a ])lain cylindrical aluim- 
nuni piston, similar to the conventional cast-iron pinion, is fitted into the 
cylinder with the usual clearance allowed for cast iron it wdll exjiand so 
much that it wdll stick and score at high speeds or under heavy loads. If 
it is fitted with sufficient clearance to ])revent this it Avill be so loose in the 
cylinder that it will rattle back and forth wlum the engine is started cidfl. 
producing the noise known as piston slap. To overcome this difficulty is 
the dream of every jiiston inventor. I'he vast majority (;f all of the over 
1,000 light-alloy-])istt)n jiatents deal Avith some scheme for compensating 
for the greater expansion of aluminum than of cast iron. 1'his may be a 
peculiar method of slitting the piston, or it may be casting in or bolting 
on pieces of steel to act as expansion controls. It may propose rings of 
special types or a ]:)eculiar location of the piston-pin, but the object is al- 
most always the same; to ])rovide an aluminum jiiston that will not slap 
wdien cold and will not stick when hot. A few of these iilans have been 
commercially successful and have played a major ]>arl in the ra])id growth 
in the use of aluminum pistons. 

Another factor that has played an important part in bringing the alumi- 
num piston into prominence is the art of casting aluminum alloys in ])er- 
manent iron moulds. This process was imported from 1^'rance in V)\Z in 
a crude state. The first piston castings by this process w^re produced in 
1915. The growth of the resulting industry Avas slow for a feAV years, but 
as the technifjue advanced it became very ra])id. Since 1920 many million 
aluminum ])istons have been made by this process. Its advantages over 
sand casting are many, 'fhe metal is hard and fine grained, free fr'om 
porosity and from bloAvholes, and has excellent machining properties. 
Great numbers of castings may be duplicated almost exactly as to both 
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dimensions and weij^ht. Still another development in the last three or four 
\ ears is the art of heat-treatinpf aluminum pistons. By heat-treatment of 
permanent-mould pistons manufacturers are able f^^reatl)^ to relieve the cast- 
ing;- strains which cause distortion in o]>eration, and at the same time to in- 
crease the hardness to as much as 160 Brinell, thus enablinj^ the piston to 
resist wear of the ring- groove and skirt to a great extent. 

Split Skirt Pistons. — The most familiar design of aluminum piston, the 
one that brought it into i>rominence, is the so-called slit-skirt design as 
shown at Fig. 312 K and i^^ig. 315 C. In this tyi^e of ])islon we have two 
l)(*aring-faces of a])proNimately 90 degrees each. sei)arate(l from the head 
and ring section by horixontal slots. Up the center of one of these bearing 
faces, from tlie open end of the piston to the horizontal slot, runs a vertical 
slot, d'he ]Mirpose of the horizontal slots is to separate the bearing faces 
fioin the ])iston-head, preventing a direct flow of lua'it from the head tti the 
skirt and thus maintaining a lower skirt-temperature. The i)urpose of the 
\ertical slot is to allow the ]nston-wall to deflect slightly after it reaches 
the size of the cylinder bore, thus eliminating the possibility of seizure at 
high speeds. This is the design that has been in general use for nearly ten 
A ears in various automotive ai^jdications. The clearance ])rovided with this 
type of piston is usuiilly about the same as with cast iron. 

Strut Type Piston. — The strut tyi)e shown at Fig. 312 A and D is iden- 
tical with the s])lit-skirt tyi)e in nu)st of its essential features. It has the 
two 9()-degree bearing-faces separated from the heat by liorizontal slots. 
The ])ist()n-])in bosses are attached to the head evactly as in the split-skirt 
type. The connection from the ])iston-])in bosses to the edges of the bear- 
ing faces, however, instead of being by aluminum ribs, is by steel ribs cast 
into the piston-pin bosses and into the edges of the bearing faces, connect- 
ing the adjacent edges of the two bearing-faces in the same manner as do 
the aluminum ribs in the sjilit-skirt ])iston. These two steel inserts carry 
the thrust loads of the piston against the cylinder-wall and act as spacers 
between the two bearing-faces, controlling the exjiansion across the bearing- 
faces due to temperature. If the inserts arc made of cold-rolled steel the 
liermissiblc clearance will be about the same as with a cast-iron piston of 
like diameter. If they are made of Invar, a steel containing about 35 per 
rent nickel, which has practically no exjiansion in the range of temperature 
<-iicountere(I in piston operaticni, the clearance may be less than is ordinarily 
enpdoyed with cast iron. Pistons of this type are heavier and somewhat 
more costly to iiroducc than the all-aluminum tyjie so they have not been 
widely applied in aviation engines to date. They offer some ])roblems in 
casting strain and distortion, incident to combining two materials of radi- 
cally difTerent coefficients of cx])ansion in the same rigid structure, but they 
will ojieratc with very small clearance and are practical in every respect. 

Locking Wristpins in Alloy Pistons. — There are three practices of secur- 
ing the piston pin in aviation engine pistons: {a) locking the pin in the 
piston and floating it in the rod, {h) locking the pin in the rod and floating 
it in the piston, and (r) floating the pin in both and using lock wires or 
brass buttons in the piston to prevent endwise motion of the pin. The 
design using the lock wires is the best where it is possible. The pin may 
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then be fitted quite tight in the piston by heating the piston in warm watrr 
and assembling with the rod and pin while the piston is warm. When thy 
piston cools the pin will be quite tight in it and the oscillation upon startini^ 
the engine will be between the piston-pin and its bearing in the connecting; 
rod. After the piston is warm the bearing between the pin and the piston 
pin boss will beccmie free and the pin can then oscillate in the piston. Thi^ 
construction also makes ])ossible a better design of the small end of tin 
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connecting-rod, particularly for an aluminum connecting-rod, because it 
does away with the clamping device and is much stronger. Of the other 
two practices most engineers prefer locking the pin in the rod. In this case, 
the piston-pin should fit the piston with about 0.0005-inch clearance at room 
temperature. 

Slipper Type Pistons. — In the ordinary form of piston, such as the trunk 
type, a large part of the piston surface is not needed to take the side thrust. 
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This unnecessary surface in contact is naturally prejudicial to mechanical 
efficiency. For this reason many pistons are relieved for part of their length 
by reducing the diameter about the piston-pin and are also drilled to reduce 
the surface in contact. The advantages obtained are real and distinctly 
shov^n on the test bench. Llnfortunately, it has been found difficult to com- 
bine mechanical strength with lightness in these pistons and many failures 
have resulted from such attempts to side-track the defects of the piston of 
standard design. I^'iirther, the disposition of the bearing surface in pistons 
so relieved is not correct. There is still a 50 per cent excess of unnecessary 
surface, allowing for the fact that bearing surfaces have to be ])rovided on 
each side of the piston, although only one side functions at a time. The 
rigidity of the i)iston-])in bosses is also seriously reduced unless the piston 
walls are unduly heavy. The orthcxlox trunk piston has been highly re- 
garded by designers. It has simply been accepted without question. The 
success attending the various departures from conventional construction is 
a very useful object lesson that no established construction is beyond im- 
provement. 

One of the earliest of these departures is the Zephyr i)iston shown in 
Fig. 315 B. This type of piston has been very successful in aeronautic and 
racing engines, some of the first specimens being used on racing cars in 
1912. In addition to the reduced bearing surface and adctpiale piston-pin 
boss support, it will be noticed that the design of the i)iston crown is well 
adapted to dissipating heat. A still farther develo)>ment tow^ard a rational 
solution of the jiiston problem is that of the Ricardo slii)])er jiistoii. This is 
show'll in Fig. 312 F and F'ig. 317. It w ill be seen that there are a consider- 
able number of interesting points in this design, which have been tabulated 
in the S. A. R. Journal by Mr. Pomeroy as follows : 

(1) The direct transmission of ^liston thrust to the slitipers 

(2) The jiroportioning of the slijipers to the loads they carry, the com- 
pression sli])per being reduced in area ct)mi)ared with that receiving 
the explosion thrust 

(3) The slipjicrs extend the W'hole working length of the piston and only 
laterally to the degree recjuired 

(4) Rigid sujqiort of the piston-pin bosses 

(5) The ability to use a floating piston-j)in 

(6) Inherent lightness. 

When a short ty])e Ricardo slipper piston is used as in the form illus- 
trated at Fig. 312 F it is not common practice to lighten the bearing shoes 
with holes as indicated in Fig. 317. 

Slipper Pistons Increase Efficiency. — Mr. romeroy states that the im- 
provement in power and reduction of gasoline consumption consequent 
upon the improved mechanical efficiency obtained with this type of piston 
varies from five to ten per cent at full load and is highest at high speeds. 
When it is remembered that an automobile engine is only developing about 
25 per cent of its maximum pow'er during a large percentage of running, 
and that under these conditions the inertia force and speed elements of 
piston friction are fully manifested, it will be seen that the cflective increase 
in mechanical efficiency at low loads and high speeds may be very con- 
siderable. For example, about ten horsepower is required to propel a car 
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weighing 3,000 pounds at a speed of 30 m.p.h., with a gear ratio of 5.01 , 
this corresponds to an engine speed of about 1,550 r.p.m. at which speed an 
engine of say 200 cubic inches capacity is easily capable of developing some 
36 horsepower. The load factor, according to the conditions stated, is. 
therefore, only about 28 per cent. The well-known law of friction of ma- 
chines, that friction is independent of the load, is as applicable to gasoline- 
engines running at constant speed as it is to the hand crane or ])ullcy blocks 



Fig. 317. — Sectional View Showing Construction of Flat and Round Head Types of 
Ricardo Slipper Piston Designed for High-Speed Engines. 


of our school laboratories, especially as in the case under discussion the 
bulk of the loading is due to inertia effects which are constant by hy- 
pothesis. A very fair upper limit for the mechanical efficiency of a 200- 
cubic inch engine with cast-iron trunk pistons running at 1,500 r.p.m. is 87 
per cent. The corresponding figure with slii)per-type alloy pistons may 
easily be 92 per cent. The friction-horsepower for cast-iron pistons is. 
5.2 horsepower, and for the slipper pistons=:;3.2 horsepower. 
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As cast-iron pistons are not used in aviation engines, the gain in effici- 
ency by using Ricardo type pistons over the aircraft short trunk type shown 
at Fig. 312 B is not so marked but would be of sufficient value to warrant 
their use in engines of fairly large bore, providing the reduction in area 
permitted ]m()j)er heat conductivity and adc(juate pistt)n cooling. 

Factors Affecting Clearance. — Different sections of a piston have dif- 
ferent clearances, but the most important is the skirt clearance or that 
across the thrust faces. While many factors affect clearance, the more im- 
portant include (1) the design of the piston; (2) the fitting of the piston 
from the mechanical point of view; (3) the machining, accuracy, and finish 
of the cylinder bores; and (4) the machining, accuracy, and finish of the 
pistons themselves. Other factors naturally include the thermal expansion 
;iml conductivity of both the altiminuin alloy used and the cast-iron cylin- 
der wall, variables such as peculiarities of the engine itself, the lubricating 
system, cooling system, and type of engine. On starting from cold, with 
a force-feed lubrication system, an ajijireciable time elajises before the oil 
IS circulated. The piston clearance must therefore be adjusted to compen- 
sate for the increase in ])iston diameter due to initial heating. This situa- 
tion docs not arise, however, in engines using the sidasli system, oil being 
immediately thrown into the cylinder bores. The cooling system naturally 
has an effect on clearance, since it determines the engine o]ierating tem- 
perature, and consef(uenlly that of the cylinder walls and pistons. Various 
factors afl'ect engine cooling, including (I) ca])acity of the system, (2) area 
of radiator core, (3) type of system, and (4) amount of cooling air blast 
passing over fins of an air-cooled cylinder or through the interstices of 
a water-cooling radiator. The teinjierature of an engnne is, of course, af- 
fected by the climate in which it is operated, whether a radiator shutter is 
used, and the nature of the cooling solutitm (water, water-alcohol mixtures, 
etc.). In some automobile engines using the thermo-syphon system, over- 
heating is encountered on long trips and heavy pulls, and under certain 
operating conditions which are controllable by the driver. Hence special 
provision must be made as regards the design and clearance on aluminum- 
alloy pistons for these engines. 

The coefficient of thermal expansion of an aluminum piston alloy is 
about 2.6 times that of cast-iron. However, the actual exjiansion of the 
head of an aluminum-alloy ])iston is m)l more than 50 ])er cent greater than 
that of a cast-iron head under the same engine conditions, because the head 
of the former does not get nearly so hot as that of the latter as shown by 
Mr. Grimes’ chart at Fig. 316. 'rhus, in a calculated case, the actual expan- 
sion of the head of an aluminum- alloy piston was only 40 per cent greater 
than that of a cast-iron head. Actual exiieriments have shown that the 
cast-iron piston operates with a considerably higher head temperature than 
the aluminum piston, due to the lower heat conductivity of the cast-iron. 
Thus, reported figures indicate that the temperature of ca.st-iron pistons 
runs from 100 degrees Centigrade (212 degrees Fahrenheit) to 250 degrees 
Centigrade (482 degrees Fahrenheit) higher than that of aluminum-alloy 
pistons. The high thermal expansion of aluminum alloys is actually of little 
or no moment at the present lime, since designs have been worked out 
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which adequately compensate for expansion and contraction due to tem- 
perature changes. 

Cylinder Bore and Piston Finish Important. — In some engine manufac- 
turing plants bores were formerly finished by rough boring and reaming. 
Recent advance in methods and precision of finishing cylinder bores has 
accompanied the development of the high-speed, high efficiency engine. 
Modern methods of finishing cylinder bores include (1) boring and grind- 
(2) boring, grinding, and lapping; (3) boring, reaming, and honing; 
and (4) boring, reaming, and lap])ing, and various other combinations. The 
general tendency is toward final finishing by honing or lapping. In general, 
the larger manufacturers are producing c)dinders by boring, followed by 
honing or lapping, although some plants finish hy rolling, preceded by bor- 
ing. For reconditioning engines, honing is making great strides, so much 
so in fact that the various regrinding associations are issuing propaganda 
designed to combat honing, laj^ping, and any niethtid of reconditioning 
bores other than by grinding*. While much may be said on this question, 
rcgrinding costs much more than honing or hqiping which gives a desirable 
finish. Emery or lapping comjiounds are not to lie recommended in finish- 
ing since the fine particles are forced into the pores of the cylinder and score 
both piston and cylinder wall, which jiractically eliminates the old expand- 
ing lead lap charged with abrasive. For cylinder bores, the usual allowance 
is 0.0005 inch in taper and out of round, and the preferred method of finish- 
ing is to grind or ream to this tolerance and then finish by honing or lap- 
ping to give a polished surface. A variation of 0.0005 inch in taper and 
out of round will, of course, affect the skirt clearance the same amount. 

Assuming jierfect machining, accuracy, alignment, and finish of both 
pistons and cylinder bores, the clearance required on aluminum pistons for 
a given engine depends upon the following factors: (1) The thermal ex- 
pansion and conductivity of the alloys used for both piston and cylinder; 

(2) the design of the piston as regards .sections, heat breaks, slots, etc.; 

(3) the engine operating temperature; and (4) the maximum and minimum 
temperatures attained by the piston head and cylinder block. As indicating 
the effect of improved design on clearance within the past ten years, the 
average skirt clearance for aluminum pistons has decreased from 0.003 inch 
per inch of piston diameter to 0.0005-0.001 inch (or, say, from 0.012 inch 
total clearance to 0.002-0.004 inch on a four inch piston). The older types 
requiring these greater clearances were solid-skirt pistons, in which no 
effort was made to control expansion. With the development in designs 
which permit close initial fitting clearance has come the development of 
better aluminum alloys having superior wearing qualities over those first 
brought out. Pistons are now manufactured to close specifications as re- 
gards hardness and strength. Further, the die-casting process, now used 
so extensively, gives a much superior casting. 

At the present time, referring to the slotted-skirt piston, the average 
skirt clearance for aluminum pistons used in the usual water-cooled car 
engine is 0.0005-0.001 inch per inch of diameter ; that for an air-cooled en- 
gine is 0.001-0.00125 inch per inch of diameter. The usual clearance for 
heavy-duty truck and 'bus water-cooled engines is 0.001-0.0015 inch, deter- 
niincd, of couirse, by the r.p.m, of the engine, load, and operating conditions. 
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Cast-Iron 

— ^ adapter 

Counter-bore 3-3451n.dIo 


Fig. 319. — Methods of Supporting Alloy Piston for Machining. Cone Method at A is 
Not Adapted for Split Skirt Pistons on Account of its Expanding Effect. The Driving 
and Supporting Adapter Shown at B is that Best Suited. 

The usually recommended skirt clearance for cast-iron pistons is 0.001 inch 
per inch of diameter or slightly less (e.g., 0.0008 inch). A number of alumi- 
num pistons of various types and sizes are shown at Fig. 318. Pistons 
shown at A, B, C and D are intended to fit 3.5 inch bore cylinder. That at 
E a 3.25 inch bore while ¥ shows the clearances on a still smaller piston. 
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Effect of Finishing Pistons. — The method of machining aluminum pis- 
tons and the grade of finish have a pronounced effect on the operating 
clearance. The usual procedure in volume production by engine manufac- 
turers is to rough grind the piston casting to within 0.005-0.015 inch of the 
desired finished diameter, i.e., after turning, and then finish grind to size, 
removing 0.0005-0.0015 inch per traverse. When the i)iston is removed 
from the grinder, the slot, ]ireviously ])arlially cut in, is completed at top 
and bottom. This method is advantageous as regards production, but is not 
the most desirable from the point of view of tolerance limits. When the 
slot is com])letcd after finish grinding, the internal strains in the ca.sting are 
rcdeased, causing a distortion to the amount of 0.CX)l-0.008 inch on the di- 
ameter (of the skirt). Internal casting strains can. of course, be removed by 
heat treatment previous to finishing, but whether heat treatment be used 
or not, the slotting should be coni])leted prior to finish grinding. 

The best procedure in finishing ])istons (and this is followed almost uni- 
versally in the replacement field) is to rough turn to within 0.015 inch of the 
desired finished diameter, complete the straight, diagonal, or spiral slot at 
top and bottom, and then grind to the finished size. In this way, internal 
strains are relieved prior to the final grinding, and subsequent distortion is 
avoided. Care must be taken that too much metal is not taken off per grind- 
ing traverse; excessive wheel ])ressure, will, t)f itself, cause distortion and 
possible fracture. In jiractice, also, it is to be recommended that the grinder 
lie so adjusted as to finish the extreme skirt end of the piston 0.0(X)5-0.0015 
inch larger in diameter than the up])er end of the skirt. This jirocedure will 
compensate for any drop due to the slight pressure of the step-cut adapter 
shown at Fig. 319 B which is fitted in the skirt end and bolds the piston 
between centers for grinding. The exact amount of tajicr is determined by 
trial, and is considerably dependent ujum the diameter of the piston. The 
^rade and grit of the grinding wheel, wheel speed, and the grinding solution 
all affect the grade of finish. The grinding wheel recommended l)y experts 
for aluminum is the 3b-]. wheel manufactured by the Abrasive Wheel Co., 
IMiiladeljihia, Pa. 

The grinding fixture should exert no pressure which will cause distor- 
tion. In Fig. 319 A is shown a form of cone ada])ter. This has the effect of 
increasing the diameter of the skirt by st^rcading it, due to the pressure 
between centers. This will cause distortion, and the skirt will collapse 
when the piston is removed. F'ig. 319 B shows a form of step-cut adapter 
(levelo])ed by the Kant-Skorc Piston Co. In this no ])ressure is exerted, and 
It is to be recommended in preference to either a cone or draw-bar fixture 
for use in supporting split-skirt ty])e pistons for grinding. 

Dycer-Austin Alloy Piston. — 'fhe 1 )ycer-Austin aluminum-alloy piston 
shown at Fig. 320 has the same weight as the stock piston it replaces. There 
are four one-eighth inch ring grooves; three comiiression and one oil wiper 
ring. The design of new^ production aircraft engines takes cognizance of 
the fact that a narrow ring is more efficient, supplying greater compression, 
less friction and drag and less cylinder wear. A narrow ring is particularly 
advantageous for use in worn cylinders as reasonable efficiency is gained 
even in the presence of off-center operation. In regard to oil consumption, 
a 25 per cent increase in economy is realized due to closer fit of piston and 
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the use of narrow rings. Pistons are made with one-eighth inch higher 
head supplying greater horsepower and more revolutions to the 0X5. 
Dycer-Austin pistons are also supplied with standard head when desired. 
Expansion of the detached head spreads the bosses apart and contracts 
skirt thus rendermg th^ piston round under operating temperature. The 
piston skirt is turned oval .003 with the smaller diameter in the same axis as 



Fig. 320. — Sectional View Showing Construction of Dycer-Austin Replacement Piston. 

the piston pin. As demonstrated by three years of service, there is no dan- 
ger of the piston warping. Due to the connecting strut the detached head 
adds sixteen square inches of heat radiating surface to the piston thereby 
permitting a cooler operating temperature to the piston, rings and cylinder 
walls. The cut at bottom of skirt absorbs expansion, consequently pre- 
venting seizing in event of overheating due to lack of oil, etc. The slot 
serves to drain oil and j^revent the travel of heat from the head to the skirt 
Dycer Airport has used the special Dycer-Austin pistons in its own engines 
for some time. They have been in production only a short time. The high 
compression feature is interesting to the commercial plane owner today 
due to the increased efficiency realized with small cost. Incidentally, the 
motor requires overhauling at less frequent intervals due to its increa.sed 
revolutions after overhaul and the extension of time before arriving at the 
usual overhaul period. 

Durator Iron Piston. — A number of features are incorporated in the 
Durator piston which has been introduced recently by the Duroseal Corp., 
Cleveland, Ohio. Pressure at the piston head is applied directly to the pin 
bosses through rib structures w'hilc these l)osses are entirely separate from 
a new type of skeleton skirt. In the design of the skirt, ample bearing 
surface is obtained and distortion due to the load on the piston head is said 
to be minimized. Perhaps the outstanding feature of the piston is the ring 
design. Provisions are made for but two rings, the lower of which is the 
slotted scraper type set in a drilled groove. The upper ring assembly con- 
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sists of three segmental units of low friction nonscoring alloy. Due to the 
segmental construction, this ring assembly exerts no pressure on the cylin- 
der wall except during the compression and firing strokes and it is stated 
that the pressure when exerted is in approximate proportion to the pressure 
within the combustion-chamber, which tends to expand the segmental as- 
sembly to produce the sealing action. The action of this ring is somewhat 
like that obtained with the ohdurator rings fitted on Gnome engines. 

Fig. 321 illustrates the components of the piston and ring assembly. 
A flat head and short cylindrical section in which the rings are mounted 



Line drawing showing details of 
construction of Durator oiston 


Fig. 321.*-The Durator Piston is a Nickel-Iron Skeleton Member, Carrying One 
Scraper Ring of Conventional Form and a Special Three Piece Alloy Ring at the Top^. 
which IB Expanded by Gas Pressure. The Piston Bosses are Joined to the Heads hv 

Two Ribs Each. 
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are joined to a riiig^ forniinj^ the bottom of the skirt by two relatively nai*’ 
row straps. As the piston is assembled in the engine, these straps are oi, 
the lateral center line and their outer surfaces are relieved so that the pis 
ton bears on the cylinder wall at the full ring at the bottom and a similar 
area located just below the scraper ring. The piston pin bosses are located 
between these two rings and are connected with the head by two ribs at 
each side which extend uinvard inside of the top of the piston. 

Another feature Avhich contributes to mechanical strength and elimina- 
tion of oiling troubles is the shelf-like rib which extends around the inside 
of the ])iston at a ])oint just below the drain holes for the scra]^er ring. 'Fin- 
rib serses as a dellector for oil thrown off at the crankshaft ami cause, 
eddies which tend to dirnv off excess oil from the drain hole outlets. "I'he 
ring forming the low’er end of the jiiston is thickened slightly at the extreme 
bottom for additional strength and to provide a pilot for machining. This 
unit is cast iron t)f high nickel content which produces a hard tough alloy. 
Due to the skeleton construction, the weight is considerably less that that of 
the conventional design of cast-iron ]nston. 

While the low’er or scrajier ring is set in a drilled groove of usual design, 
the upper ring assembly and its groove are uni(jue. The groove is much 
dec])cr than ordinary and the top lantl cif the piston is smaller in diametei 
and beveled off at the to]i. Tins arrangement iirovides room for the seg- 
mental ring assembly of L-shaped sectiim. Obviously this assembly is 
inert and does not load the cOinder Av.all until pressure accumulating above 
the piston head tends to expand the segments. .Sealing is assisted by the 
step joints in the segmental assemblv. As oiieration is secured by gas 
pressure, no siiring action is rerpiired and this assembly is made of non- 
ferrous, nonscoriiig alloys ratlier than the usual cast iron. It is claimed 
that the new ])iston and ring assembly as installed in an engine tends to 
reduce friction and tlierefore increases the net output of the engine. As 
only one ring t)f the conventional type is carried by each piston, wall fric- 
tion is at a minimum until ])ressure builds up over the head. It is claimed 
that the relative absence of wall friction tends to reduce vibration. With 
the reduction of friction loss, fuel economy is imiiroved while the sealing 
action of the sjiecial to]) ring reduces dilution. Tests have indicated that 
the piston b(jss construction jiractically eliminates distortion of the skirt. 

Piston Ring Construction. — As all ])istons must be free to move up and 
downi in the cylinder with minimum friction, they must be less in diameter 
than the bore of the cylinder. The amount of freedom or clearance pro- 
vided varies with the construction of the engine and the material the piston 
is made of, as well as its si/e, but it is usual to j^irovide more space at the 
head end than is left at the skirt t(j comjiensate for the ex])ansion of the 
]nston due to heat and also to leave sufficient clearance for the introduction 
of lubricant betw'een the working surfaces. Obviously, if the ])iston were 
not provided with jjacking rings, this amount of clearance would enable a 
portion of the gases evolved when the charge is exploded to escape by it 
into the engine crankcase. The packing members or piston rings, as they 
are called, are split rings of cast iron, which are sprung into suitable grooves 
machined in the exterior of the ])iston, three or four of these being the usual 
number supplied. These must have sufficient elasticity so that they bear 
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tightly against the cylinder wall and thus make a gas-tight joint. Owing 
to the limited amount of surface in contact with the cylinder wall and the 
elasticity of the split rings the amount of friction resulting from the con- 
tact of properly fitted rings and the cylinder is not of enough moment to 
cause -any damage and the piston is free to slide up and down in the cylin- 
der bore, yet maintain a reasonably gas-tight joint. V^arious piston clear- 
ances are HsUkI in the clearance tables of the various engine ty^K's to be described. 



Fig. 322. — Common Types of Piston Rings and Ring Joints. A — Concentric Ring. B — 
Eccentrically Machined Form. C — Lap Joint Ring. D — Butt Joint, Now Seldom 
Used. E — Diagonal Cut Member is a Popular Form. 

Concentric vs. Eccentric Rings. — These rings are made in two forms, 
as outlined at Fig. 322, The design shown at A is termed a “concentric 
ring,” because the inner circle is concentric with the outer one and the ring 
is of uniform thickness at all points. 1'he ring sliH)W'n at l> is called an 
“eccentric ring,” and it is thicker at one part than at others It has theo- 
retical advantages in that it will make a tighter joint than the other form, 
as it is claimed its cxjninsion due to heat is more uniform. Ilie jiiston rings 
must be split in order that they ma\ be sprung in place in the gn'ooves, 
and also to insure that they will ha\e sufficient elasticity to lake the form 



Fig. 323. — Diagrams Showing Advantages of Concentric Piston Rings. A— Note 
Uniform Clearance Between Back of Ring and Piston Groove with Concentric Ring. 
B— Sectional Diagram Showing Location of Clearances Between Inside of Ring and 
Bottom of Piston Grooves. C— Lack of Uniformity in Clearance Space When Eccen- 
tric Rings are Used. 
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of the cylinder at the different points in their travel. If the cylinder bore 
varies by small amounts the rings will spring out at the points where the 
bore is larger than standard, and spring in at those portions where it is 
smaller than standard. 

It is important that the joint should be as nearly gas-tight as possible, 
because if it were not a portion of the gases would escape through the slots 
in the piston rings. The joint shown at C is termed a “lap joint/^ because 
the ends of the ring are cut in such a manner that they overlap. This is 
the approved joint. The butt joint shown at 1) is seldom used and is a very 
poor form, the only advantage being its cheapness. The diag(mal cut shovn 
at E is a compromise between the lap shown at C and the poor joint de- 
picted at D. It is also widely used, though most constructors prefer the 
lap joint, because it does not permit the leakage of gas as much as the other 
two types. There seems to be some difference of opinion relative to tlie 
best piston ring type — some favoring the eccentric ])attcrn, others the con- 
centric form. 

The concentric ring has advantages from the lubricating engineer’s 
point of view; as stated by the Platt & Washburn Company in their text- 
book on engine lubrication, the smaller clearance behind the ring possible 
with the ring of uniform section is advantageous. 

Fig. 323 A shows a concentric piston ring in its groove. Since the ring 
itself is concentric with the groove, very small clearance between the back 
of the ring and the bottom of its groove may be allowed. Small clearance 
leaves less space for the accumidation of oil and carbon deposits. The 
gasket effect of this ring is uniform throughout the entire length of its 
edges, which is its marked advantage over the eccentric ring. This type 
of piston ring rarely burns fast in its groove. There are a large number 
of different concentric rings manufactured of different designs and of differ- 
ent efficiency. 

Figs. 323 B and 323 C show eccentric rings assembled in the ring groove. 
It will be noted that there is a large space between the thin ends of thi.s 
ring and the bottom of the groove. This empty space fills up with oil which 
in the case of the upper ring frequently is carbonized, restricting the action 
of the ring and nullifying its usefulness. The edges of the thin ends are 
not sufficiently wide to prevent ra])id escape of gases past them. In a prac- 
tical way this leakage means loss of compression and noticeable drop in 
power. When new and properly fitted, very little difference can be noted 
between the tightness of eccentric and concentric rings. Nevertheless, 
after several months' use, a more rapid leakage will always occur past the 
eccentric than past the concentric. If continuous trouble with the carbon- 
ization of cylinders, smoking and sooting of sparkplugs is experienced, it 
is a sure indication that mechanical defects exist in the engine, assuming 
of course, that a suitable oil has been used. Such trouble can be greatly 
lessened, if not entirely eliminated, by the application of concentric rings 
(lap joint), of any good make, properly fitted into the grooves of the piston. 
Too much emphasis cannot be put upon this point. If the oil used in the 
engine is of the correct viscosity, and serious carbon deposit, smoking, etc., 
still result, the only certain remedy then is to have the cylinders rebored 
and fitted with properly designed, oversized pistons and piston rings. 
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Gray Iron Best for Rings. — Practically all piston rings in use at the 
present time are made of gray cast iron, and one little realizes what fine 
(jualities this rather common material possesses until one reads the liter- 
ature of the piston ring makers. What makes cast iron particularly suitable 
for this purpose is that it combines a fair degree of elasticity with a rather 
soft texture. It will therefore give the required spring pressure without 
unduly wearing the cylinder wall. Whatever wear takes place on the con- 
tact surface should preferably be on the rings, because the rings are much 
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Fig. 324. — Special Ring Joints Intended to Provide Against Leakage at the Gap. Rings 
of this Type Have Been Used in Automobile Engines Successfully. 

easier to replace than the cylinder. Other materials besides cast iron are 
being used to a slight extent, however. Thus, one concern has been making 
piston rings of monel metal, a natural alloy of copper and nickel ; another 
makes one member of a two-piece ring of bronze; and several use steel 
springs under cast iron or bronze rings. Perhaps the best known use of 
bronze in aviation engines was the obdurator ring of the early Gnome 
engines. 

While bronze, Swedish iron and even malleable iron and steel have been 
tried, it will be conceded that, so far, cast iron is the only satisfactory metal 
suitable for piston-ring usage in the internal-combustion engine. The den- 
sity, the resiliency and the small cross-sectional area each being an impor- 
tant factor, it is evident at once that the foundry offers the greatest oppor- 
tunity for improvement toward piston-ring perfection. Manifestly, with 
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poor castings at the start, very little better than poor results can be ex- 
pected at the finish. There is little question as to the superiority of the 
iiidiviflually cast over the the pot-cast piston-ring. Table below gives 
mixture formula for individually cast rings as published in the S. A, E. 
Journal. 

Extreme care in the selection of materials, combined with frequent 
physical tests, will be necessary to maintain the standard. A required 
property of a test-bar one-half inch square is a Shore hardness of 35 to 4() 
or a Ih'inell hardness of 2(X) to 230. 


Taylor tite 




No-Leak-0 Oil comb Sterling Sterling 

Oil Rings 


Fig. 325. — Ring With Oil Control Slots Shown at A. Various Systems of Machining 
Oil Control Grooves in the Face of Rings Shown at B. 

FORMULA FOR INDIVIDUALLY CAST PISTON-RINGS 


Substance Per Cent 

Silicon 2 50 to 3 00 

Sulphur, maxiimiin 0.70 

Phosphorus 0.30 to 0..50 

Manganese 0 45 to 0.70 

Combined Carbon 0.50 to 0.60 

Graphitic Carbon 2.75 to 2.65 


Remainder to complete 100% is iron 
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Rings Made from Individual Castings. — Originally piston rings were 
made from pot castings, and this method is still being followed by some 
makers, but the majority now make them from individually cast blanks. 
Where the individually cast blank is used the inside of the ring is left in 
the rough, or if it is worked upon practically only the burrs at the edges and 
any slight unevennesses of the surfaces are taken off l)y snagging. The 
surface metal of the ring is chilled in casting and therefore is of a closer 
grain, somewhat harder and more spring)^ than the metal below the sur- 
face, and for this reason a ring with an inner unfinished surface, with the 
scale in place, is believed to be a better ring. Those who still make their 
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Fig. 326. — Diagram Showing Method of Machining Surface of Piston Rings to Insure 
Quick Seating of New Rings. 


rings from pot castings vSometimes claim greater uniformity of material in 
the ring, and this claim is evidently well founded, but the cpiestion then 
arises whether it is better to have the ring consist entirely of a metal of a 
certain quality or to have tw'o kinds of metal in the ring, one the same as 
that in the ring of uniform material and the other a material of a higher 
quality. The advantage of the pot casting process would seem to be lower 
cost of manufacture, but the process of making rings from individual cast- 
ings has been so developed that it is little if any more expensive to produce 
rings by it. 

Reason for Peening Ring Interior. — There arc various methods of en- 
dowing a ring blank turned or ground to the diameter of the bore, with the 
expansive qualities necessary to produce the desired jircssurc against the 
cylinder wall. The most commonly used consists m hammering or peen- 
ing the ring on the inside, or on the sides near the inside edges. This peen- 
ing process has the effect of spreading the metal where the blows fall, and 
the final effect is to increase the radius of that portion of the ring where the 
peening has been done. If the ring were peened uniformly over its whole 
inner circumference the radius would be increased uniformly all around, 
and, as with uniform pressure of the cylinder on the ring all around, the 
radius is reduced much more at the center than at the ends, this would not 
give a ring producing a uniform pressure. To get uniform pressure the 
peening must be intensified from the ends toward the center of the ring, 
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which can be done either by varying the intensity of the blows or by vary 
ing their spacing. 

Another plan of putting rings under tension described by P. M. Heldt 
consists in expanding the ring, after it has been turned and gapped, ovei 
a taper mandrel or a mandrel of somewhat larger diameter than the inside* 
diameter of the ring, and while in this expanded condition, subjecting it U> 
a heat treatment. The effect of the heat treatment is to cause the mole 
cules of the iron to set in the positions corresponding to the expanded con- 
dition of the ring, so that it requires pressure against the outside surface of 
the ring to bring it to its original position. 



Fig. 327. — Illustration Showing Construction of Various Forms of Composite Piston 

Rings. 

Piston Ring Width. — The proper width of piston rings is another sub- 
ject productive of much discussion. The reduction in weight of all recipro- 
cating parts is certainly to be desired. When it is taken into cc>nsideration 
that any added weight on a piston ring must be multiplied by a factor of 
six to determine its equivalent inertia effect for each cylinder, the advis- 
ability of narrow widths is evident immediately. Theoretically a knife- 
edge in Contact with the cylinder wall will produce the proper result. It 
remains only to establish the added width necessary to allow for 
tical production, always considering that the minimum width is desircc 
Present methods of manufacture indicate that one-eighth inch is the proper 
width for aviation engines, all things considered. T he thickness of the riuji 
or the depth of the groove is subject to the same consideration in all ways 
The merits of both eccentric and concentric forms have been discussed 
previously. No doubt, the eccentric ring is more correct for theoretical 
uniform wall-pressure. However, if the pattern for the casting is designer 
for the ring at its full opening, and the natural surface density of the inside 
of the ring is left undisturbed in machining, a proper foundry mixture will 
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produce a concentric ring with a wall pressure that is so nearly uniform in 
actual operation that its many other advantages make it preferable. It 
should be remembered also that the theoretical eccentric ring tapers down 
from its heaviest section, opposite the joint, to a knife-edge at the joint. 
Any design for an eccentric ring must modify this form to a certain extent, 
to avoid the easily breakable thin wall at the joint. To perform its function, 
the piston ring must exert a pressure against the cylinder wall, and this 
pressure should preferably be uniformly distributed over the whole of the 
contact surface of the ring. Unfortunately, there seems to exist no method 
for measuring the specific pressure exerted by the ring at any particular 
point of its contact area, and in default of such a method makers and users 
have resorted to methods intended to give the total pressure exerted by 
the ring. 



Miles Perfect seal 


Fig. 328. — Diagrams Detailing Unconventional Piston Rings Suitable for Wide 

Grooves Only. 


Light Test for Piston Rings. — A test which has been much used in the 
past in the piston ring industry is the light test. The ring is inserted into 
a ring gauge of a bore eciual to that of the cylinder for which it is intended, 
and an electric lamp is then placed behind the gauge. If no light shines 
through between the ring and the gauge at any jjoint of its circumference, 
the ring is considered to be perfect. This test has some merit, and a ring 
which passes it is at least a better ring than one which docs not. However, 
it is not conclusive, for a ring may make contact with the gauge at a par- 
ticular point and yet not exert any pressure on it. Thus a ring which 
passes this test and which exerts an average pressure against the cylinder- 
wall of one pound per inch in length of the ring, may exert a pressure of 
one-half pound over a certain one-quarter-inch section of length and no 
pressure at all over another similar section. According to Mr. Heldt the 
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light test serves to separate very faulty rings from those which are toleraljl^ 
good, but it is not sufficiently sensitive to distinguish the moderately goon 
from very good rings. 

Piston Ring Joints. — A practical arrangement of the gap, which prevent- 
injury to the ring from butting, has been adopted by several manufacturer- 
and is known as the diagonal cut. This consists in cutting a section out 
of the ring whose faces make an angle of, say. 45 degrees with a radial line 
Then, if the ring ex])ands so much in service that the ends begin to butt, 
one end is forced under the other down into the groove. The length ol 
gap is usually made either 0.0025 or 0003 inch per inch of bore. Idicre 
seems to be an impression among engineers that the lap j(n'nt is slightK 
superior to the diagonal joint, but inasmuch as the joint is practically closed 
up when the engine is working at normal tem])eralure, it is hard to see wli\ 
there should be any material di (Terence between the two. \\\ih rings whieli 
are turned to the diameter of the bore and then put under tension by ju'en- 
ing or some similar method, it is practically necessary to use the diagonal 
joint, as the lap joint rc([uires the removal of a considerable section cd the 
ring, which is not permissible if the rings are turned to the diameter of 
the bore in the first jilace. When a la]) joint is used, the ring is rough- 
turned enough larger than the cylinder bore to allow for the metal removed 
in making the la]). The rings are then clamped in a fixture with the gap 
at the point where it will be when the ring is heated and then it is finished 
by grinding to make a ring that will bear all around the cylinder. Various 
fancy joints have been made, such as shown at Eig. 324 but these are jirac- 
tical only in wide rings now seldom used in aviation engines. 

Oil Rings. — In many engines the su])ply of lubricant to the cylinders is 
excessive and a great deal of oil gets by the ])ist(>ns and is burned in the 
combustion-chamber, causing a smoky exhaust and carbon deposits. For 
the pro])er distribution of oil over large bearing surfaces oil grooves have 
always been considered of great importance. Most of the oil is thrown onto 
the cylinder-wall when the jiiston is near the toj) end of the stroke, and if 
the bottom ring is jirovided with a sharj) edge at the bottom and a groove 
is cut directly below the bottom ring groove, the ring will scra])C the oil 
off the cylinder bore into this groove, from which it can generally return to 
the crankcase through small hole^ drilled through the wall of the ])iston 
at the oil groove. 

instead of having an oil groove in the ])iston, it can be cut in the ring 
itself. Some cut a substantially s(juare slot in the ring at its lower outer 
edge and in some cases radial slots are jirovided on the lower side of the 
ring through which the oil thus scra])ed off may ])ass to the bottom of the 
ring groove and hence back to the crankcase. Others cut the oil groove in 
the middle portion of the ring, away from the edge, and in some cases the 
top edge of the ring is beveled off so it will not tend to scrape the oil off the 
cylinder bore during the upward stroke of the ])iston. Various methods 
of oil grooving are shown at Fig. 325 B. As a rule, manufacturers of oil 
wiper rings recommend the use of only one such ring jjer piston, in the 
lowest groove above the piston pin. A very good form of oil control ring 
:s shown at Fig. 325 A. In this construction, only possible with rings at 
least i*ich wide the oil return passages are machined from the outer 
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lo the inner faces of the rin^ and provide a ready passage for the oil to flow 
1)ack into the piston interior through the holes in the piston wall at the 
ring groove provided for the purpose. 

Quick Seating Rings. — In spite of the most accurate machine work on 
both the cylinder bore and the rings, the latter never fit the bore perfectly 
when first installed, and for a certain ]>eriod after a new engine is put into 
siTvice, or after new rings have been placed on the pistons, the power and 
efficiency of the engine will increase. It is, of course, desirable to reduce 
this “nmning-in” period to a minimum; that is, to so build the engine that 
(he maximum output and the maximum efficiency are attained with the 
least delay. 

Formerly, piston rings were generally ground on the outside surface, 
the surface which bears against the ground cylinder-wall. It has been 
found, however, that if the oulsifle surface of the ring is turned in the lathe 
as shown at hh‘g. 326 A, it seats itself to the cyliiifler-wall very much 
f|uicker, and most manufacturers of piston rings now turn their rings, some 
even taking a comparatively coarse cut. The turning ojicration, instead of 
giving the smooth finish obtained by grinding, ]u*ovidcs the surface with 
what is practically a very line screw thread. By using a tool of the proper 
shape this thread can be made of very small width as compared with the 
spaces between threads, and will then wear off rapidly. Mr. Heldt states 
that some manufacturers get the same effect of rapid seating by undercut- 
ting one-half or two-thirds of the surface of the ring to a deiith of about 
0 002 inch as shown at Fig. 326 C. The total pressure of the ring being 
then concentrated on the reduced contact surface, this surface wears down 
faster than it otherwise would, or at lea.st that is the theory. One manu- 
facturer even jirovides his rings with three concentric surfaces on the out- 
side, each about 0.(X)15 inch below the one of ne.xt larger radius, and as the 
higher surfaces wear down the others come into effect successively. This 
ring is shown at Fig. 320 B. 

Those who still grind their rings on the outside raise the objection to 
the cpiick-seating principle, that as the diameter is reduced by the wear of 
the rough exterior surface, the gap is increased in length at a rate 3.1416 
limes faster. With any of the ordinary forms of gap, there is, of course, a 
chance for leakage, but the leakage area at any ])articular gap in the worst 
case IS only the product of the length of the gap into the clearance between 
the jiiston and the cylinder, b'or instance, if the piston clearance at the 
ring belt is 0.012 inch and the ga]) is increased in length by 0.006 inch by the 
\NCar of the turned face, then the leakage area increases by 0.000072 square 
inch and not very much gas will leak through this infinitesimal area during 
the small fraction of a second occupied by the compression or explosion of 
the charge. 

Machining Ring Grooves. — In order that rings may perform their func- 
tion jiroperly they must be accurately fitted into the ring grooves. The 
grooves should be machined jierfectly smooth and true with the axis of the 
piston. Some makers roll the grooves to size. Generally a side clearance 
of 0.CX)1 inch in the groove is allowed, but some makers go beyond this and 
hold to clearance limits of 0.(XX)25 and 0.00075, by selective assembling. 
In inspecting rings the following items are generally checked: Width of 
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ring, on which the tolerances are usually 0*0005 inch; out-of-roundnes^ 
when compressed by a light wire or cord, maximum tolerance 0.010 inch ; 
tangential pressure required to close ring lo one pound per inch diameter- 
for a ^fi-inch ring and in proportion for rings of different width. 

Leak-Proof Piston Rings* — In order to reduce the compression loss and 
leakage of gas by the ordinary simple form of diagonal or lap joint one- 
piece piston ring a number of compound rings have been devised and arc 
offered by their makers to use in making replacements. The leading forms 
are shown at Fig. 327. That .shown at A is known as the “Statite” and 
consists of three rings, one carried iiivside while the other two arc carried 
on the outside. The ring shown at is a double ring and is known as the 
McCadden. This is comjiosed of two thin concentric lap joint ring’s so 
disposed relative to each other that the o]>cning in the inner ring comes 
opposite to the opening in the outer ring. The form shown at C is known 
as the “Lcektitc,” and is a single ring ])rr)vidcd with a peculiar form of lap 
and dove tail joint. The ring shown at D is known as the “Dunham” and 
is of the double concentric type being composed of two rings with lap joints 
which are welded together at a point opi^osite the joint so that there is no 
passage by which the gas can escape. The JIurd high compression ring 
is shown at E. The joints of these rings arc scaled by means of an M- 
shaped coupler of bronze which closes the opening. The ring ends are 
made with tongues which interlock with the coupling. The ring shown at 
F is called the “Evertite” and is a three-piece ring composed of three mem- 
bers as shown in the sectional view below the ring. The main part or 
inner ring has a circumferential channel in which the two outer rings lock, 
the resulting cross-section being rectangular just the same as that of a 
regular pattern ring. All three rings are diagonally split and the joints 
are spaced equally and the distances maintained by small pins. This re- 
sults in each joint being sealed by the solid portion of the other rings. 

The use of a number of light steel rings instead of one wider ring in 
the groove is found on a number of automobile powerplants, but as far as 
known, this construction is not used in airplane poweri)lanls. It is con- 
tended that where a number of light rings is employed a more flexible pack- 
ing means is obtained and the possibility of leakage is reduced. Kings of 
this design are made of scpiare section steel wire and are given a spring 
temper. Owing to the limited width the diagonal cut joint is generally em- 
ployed instead of the laj) joint which is so popular on wider rings. 

Compound and Unusual Piston Rings. — In automobiles and similar 
automotive vehicles, where rings of and hich width have been 

used, various forms of compound and two- and three-piece rings such as 
illustrated at Fig. 328 have been used. Compound rings are not well 
adapted to engines used for aircraft because they are not as reliable as the 
simpler rings and besides, it is very difficult to work out a successful design 
to fit narrow grooves. Mr. P. M. Hcldt describes one of these compound 
rings in which there are two cast-iron rings at opposite sides of the groove, 
with a flat steel spring with radial corrugations in it between them. In 
order to get the compound ring into the groove, the three parts have to be 
pressed together endwise, and once in the groove the steel ring forces those 
of cast iron against the sides of the groove. In most rings of this type the 
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contact surface between two members is inclined to the axis of the ring, and 
the radial pressure of one member creates both a lateral and a radial pres- 
sure in the other. One member is usually depended upon to effect the seal 
on the circumference and at one side of the groove, the other at the remain- 
ing side of the groove. 

Reports on the efficiency of such rings are at variance with each other. 
It is generally conceded that they work well while new, though it is claimed 
by some that even then the friction of the ring against both sides of the 
groove exerts a certain damping action which makes it difficult for the ring 
to follow any inaccuracies of the bore, such as a slight tapering from end 
to end. Opponents of this construction say that rings c)f this type have 
no “life.” It is, of course, cpiite conceivable that when rings of this class, 
comprising two or more pieces, are covered with carbon and gummed up, 
they are not as efficient as when new^ and clean, but this ap])lies to all rings 
but to a lesser degree in one-piece rings. Perhaps the best proof of the 
efficiency of such rings lies in the rapid increase in the number of different 
designs on the market and their use in automobiles. The fact that laterally 
expanding rings are not as free in the groove as single-piece rings is ad- 
mitted by the manufacturers of such rings, but they consider this to be an 
advantage rather than a fault, claiming that it tends to prevent piston slap. 
Some of the rings, such as the Inland, are a one-piece ring wdth a greatly 
exaggerated diagonal expansion slot. Others, such as the Double Seal and 
Leak Proof, are assembled of independently machined members. Narrow 
ring grooves, as used in aircraft engine pistons are not favorable to the use 
of compound rings. 

Keeping Oil Out of Combustion-Chamber. — An examination of the en- 
gine design that is economical in oil consumption discloses the use of tight 
piston rings, large centrifugal oil throw rings on the crankshaft where it 
passes through the case, ample cooling fins in the pistons, vents between 
the crankcase chamber and the valve enclosures, etc. Briefly put, cooling 
of the oil in this engine has been properly cared for and leakage reduced 
to a minimum. To be specific regarding details of design: Oil surplus can 
be kept out of the explosion chambers by leaving the lower edge of the 
piston skirt sharp and by the use of a shallow groove (C), Fig. 329, just 
below the lower piston ring. Small holes are bored through the piston 
w-alls at the base of this groove and communicate with the crankcase. The 
similarity of the sharp edges of piston skirt (D) and piston ring to a car- 
])enter’s plane bit, makes their operation plain. 

The cooling of oil in the sump (A) can be accomplished most effectively 
by radiating fins on its outer surface, though this calls for the use of an 
aluminum casting instead of a pressed steel oil pan, now used on most 
automotive engines jiroduced in quantities. The lower crankcase should 
be fully exposed to the outer air. A settling basin for sediment (B) should 
be provided having a cubic content not less than one-tenth of the total oil 
capacity as outlined at l^'ig. 329. The depth of this basin should be at least 
2)^3 inches, and its walls vertical, as shown, to reduce the mixing of sedi- 
ment with the oil in circulation. The inlet o])ening to the oil pump should 
be near the top of the sediment basin in order to prevent the entrance into 
the pump with the oil of any solid matter or water condensed from the 
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products of combustion. This sediment basin should l^e drained after ever\ 
five to seven hours air service of an airplane eng-ine. Concerning^ filtering 
screens there is little to be said, save that their areas should be ample am 
the mesh coarse enough (one-sixteenth of an inch) to offer no serious re 
sistance to the free flow of cold or heavy oil through them ; otherwise tli< 
oil in the crankcase may build up above them to an undesirable level. Thi 
necessary frecjuency of draining and flushing out the oil sump differs greath. 
with the age (condition) of the engine and the suitability of the oil used. In 
broad terms, the oil sum]) of a new engine should be thoroughly drain(*<! 
and flushed with kerosene at the end of the first 200 miles, next at the end 



Fig. 329. — Sectional View of Automobile Engine Showing Method of Preventing Oil 

Leakage by Piston Rings. 

of 500 miles and thereafter every 1,000 miles. While these instructioim 
apply specifically to automobile motors, it is very good practice to change 
the oil in airplane engines frcciuently. In many cases, the best results haM' 
been secured when the oil supply is completely replenished every five houi - 
that the engine is in operation. 
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Connecting Rod Forms. — The connecting rod is the simple member that 
joins the piston to the crankshaft and which transmits the power imparted 
to the piston by the explosion so that it may be usefully applied. It trans- 
forms the reciprocating movement of the piston to a rotary motion at the 
crankshaft. A typical c(mnccting rod group for a Vee-enginc and wrist- 
pins arc shown at h^ig. 330 A. It will be seen that it has two bearings, one 
:it either end. The small eii<l is bored out to receive the wristi)in which 
i.)ins it to the piston, while the large end has a luile of sufficient size to go 
oil the crankpin. The airplane ami automobile engine connecting la^ds are 



Fig. 330. — Illustration Showing Master and Link Rod Assembly of Good Modern 
Design. A — Connecting Rod Assembly Used on Fiat A20 “Vee” Engine. B — Master 
Connecting Rod and Two Link Rods Employed on Napier-Lion W Type Engine. 

ii(‘arly alwaNs steel forgings though duralumin forgings ha\e also been 
used successfully as well as built up tubular rods. Jn marine engines it is 
sometimes made a steel or high (ensile strength bronze casting. In all cases 
il is desirable to have softer metals than the crankshaft and wristpin at the 
bearing point, and for this reason the connecting rod is usually provided 
with bushings of anti-friction or white metal at the lower end, and bronze 
at the upper. The upper end of the connecting rod may be one piece, be- 
cause the wristpin can be introduced after it is in place between the bosses 
of the piston. The lower bearing must be made in two ])arts in all cases 
where one-piece crankshafts arc used because the crankshaft cannot be 
passed through the bearing owing to its irregular form. The rods of the 
Gnome rotary engine were all one-piece tyjies, as shown at Fig. 127, owing 
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to the construction of the “mother** rod which receives the crankpins. The 
complete connectin^^ rod assembly is shown in Fig. 311, also at Fig. 331 A. 
The “mother” rod, with one of the other rods in place and one about tc, 
be inserted, is shown at Fig. 331 B. The built-up crankshaft which makes 
this construction feasible is shown at Fig. 331 C. The “mother” or “mas- 
ter” rod assembly with its link rods is a common type for radial engines 
because any number of rods, up to nine, can be conveniently grouped 
around a central crankpin. The grouping of the connecting rods around a 
master rod in the Wright J5 Whirl wirnl motor is clearly shown at Fig. 332, 
which outlines a cutaway section of the engine. 



Fig. 331. — Connecting Rod and Crankshaft Construction of Early Gnome “Mono- 

soupape” Engine. 

Some of the various designs of connecting rods that have been used in 
motors of various t} pes are shown at Fig. 333. That at A is a simple form 
often employed in single-cylinder motorcycle motors, having built-up crank- 
shafts. Both ends of the connecting rod are bushed with a one-piece bear- 
ing, as it can hG assernliled in place before the crankshaft assembly is built 
up. In modified form this is the type of rod used as a link rod in radial 
engines, but the upper and lower ends are usually the same diameter or 
bore. The pattern shown at B is one that has been used to some extent 
on heavy work, and is known as the “marine type.** It is made in three 
pieces, the main portion being a steel forging having a flanged lower end 
to which the bronze boxes are secured by bolts. The construction would 
be much too heavy for aviation engines. The modified marine type de- 
picted at C is the form that has received the widest application in auto- 
mobile and aviation engine construction where four or six cylinders are m 
line. It consists of two pieces, the main member being an alloy steel or 
dural forging having the wristpin bearing and the upper crankpin bear- 
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ing formed integral, while the lower crankpin bearing member is a separate 
forging secured to the connecting rod by bolts. In this construction bush- 
ings of anti-friction metal are used at the lower end, and a bronze bushing 
IS forced into the upper or wrislpin end. The rod shown at D has been 
widely used on stationary engines and some early automobile engines. It 
is similar in construction to the form shown at C, except that the upper 
end is split in order to ])ermit of a degree of adjustment of the wristpin 
Inishing, and the lower bearing caj) is a hinged member which is retained 
by one bolt instead of two. When it is desired to assemble it on the crank- 
shaft the lower cap is swung to one side and brought back into i)lacc when 



Fig. 332. — Part Sectional View of Wright “Whirlwind” Motor, with Crankcase Cover 
Removed, Showing Construction of the Master Connecting Rod and Link Rod 
Assembly, Also Method of Installation on One Piece Crankshaft Made Possible by 
Split Big End Design. Note Safety Wiring of Connecting Rod Cap Clamp Bolts. 

the connecting rod has been properly located. Sometimes the lower bearing 
member is split diagonally instead of horizontally, such a construction be- 
ing outlined at E, but this is seldom found in modern engines of any type. 

In a number of inst.anccs, instead of plain bushed bearings anti-friction 
forms using ball or rollers have been used at the lower end. A ball- 
bearing connecting rod is .shown at F. The big end may be made in one 
l)iece, because if it is possible to get the ball-bearing on the crankpins it 
will be easy to put the connecting rod in place. Ball-bearings are not used 
very often on connecting rod big ends because of difficulty of installation 
and the severe loading, though when applied i)roperly as main crankshaft 
bearings they give satisfactory service and reduce friction to a minimum. 
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One of the advantages of the ball- or roller-bearing is that it requires no 
adjustment, whereas the plain bushings dei)icted in the other connecting 
rods must be taken up from time tt) time to compensate for wear. 

This can be done in forms shown at B, C, D, and E by bringing the 
lower bearing caps closer to the upper one and scraping out the babbitt 
metal lining to fit the shaft. A number of liners or shims of thin brass or 
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copper stock, varying’ from .002 inch to .005 inch, are sometimes interposed 
between the halves of the bearings of automobile connecting rods when 
first fitted to the crankpin. As the brasses wear the shims may be removed 
and the portions of the ])earings brought close enough together to take up 
any lost motion that may exist, though in most aviation engines no shims 
are provided and de])reciation can be remedied only by installing new lin- 
ings and scraping to fit. 

Connecting Rod Sections. — The various structural shapes in which con- 
necting rods are formed are shown in section at G. Of these the I section 
is most widely used in airplane engines, because it is strong and a very easy 
shape to form by the drop-forging process or to machine out of the solid 
bar when extra good steel is used. Where extreme lightness is desired, as 
in small high-speed motors used for cycle ])ropulsion, the section shown at 



Fig. 334. — Double Connecting Rod Assembly Using Blade and Fork Rods for Installa- 
tion on Single Crankpin, When Opposite Cylinders Have the Same Center Lines. 

the extreme left is often used. If the rod is a cast member as in some 
marine engines, the cross, hollow cylinder, or U sections are sometimes 
used. If the sections shown at the right are cm])loyed, advantage is often 
taken of the opportunity for j^assing lubricant through the center of the 
hollow round section on vertical motors or at the bottom of the U section, 
which would be used on a horizontal cylinder powerplant. It will be ap- 
parent that any hollow section structural shape could be employed in built- 
up rods for aviation engines and it often is. Forged steel end ])ieces are elec- 
trically butt welded to an alloy steel connecting tube and a very light and 
strong rod is obtained that gives the added advantage i>f ]:)roviding an oil 
passage through its center. 
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Connecting Rods for Vee Engines. — Connecting rods of Vee engines 
have been made in two distinct styles. The forked or “scissors” joint rod 
assembly is sometimes employed when the cylinders are placed direcll\ 
opposite each other. The “blade” rod, as shown at Fig. 334, fits betweei' 
the lower ends of the forked rod, which oscillate on the bearing which en- 
circles the crankpin. The lower end of the “blade” rod is usually attached 



Fig. 335. — Part Sectional View of Early Renault Twelve-Cylinder Water-Cooled ‘Wee’' 
Engine Showing Connecting Rod Construction and Other Important Internal Parts. 

to the bearing brasses, the ends of the “forked” rod move on the outer sur- 
faces of the brasses. Another form of rod devised for use under these con- 
ditions is shown at Fig. 330 and installed in an aviation engine at Fig. 335. 
In this construction the shorter rod is attached to a boss on the master rod 
by a short pin to form a hinge and to permit the short rod to oscillate as 
the conditions dictate. This form of rod can be easily adjusted when the 
bearing depreciates, a procedure that is difficult with the forked type rod 
Another practice is to stagger the cylinders and use side-by-side rods as is 
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done in the Curtiss 0X5 engine. Each rod may be fitted independently of 
the other and perfect compensation for wear of the big ends is possible. 

Rods for W and X Engines. — In engines where three banks of cylinders 
are used, as in W engines or where four banks are utilized, as in the 
Packard X engine, it will be apparent that any staggering of cylinders to 
place the rods side by side would be very difficult and would call for crank- 
pins of considerable length and make an unwieldy and long engine. For 



Fig. 336. — The Unconventional but Substantial and Practical Connecting Rod Assem- 
bly Designed for the Packard Twenty-Four-Cylinder X Engine. Note that the 
Pressure of Four Pistons is Received by One Crankpin Bearing. 

this reason, the connecting rod arrangement shown at Fig. 230 B is used 
on Napier Lion engines. The main rod has two sets of ears to support the 
lower end of the link rods. The unusual design of the Packard connecting 
rod assembly shown at Fig. 336 is necessary because four banks of cylinders 
in X arrangement are used. This comprises a master rod forging with the 
upper bearing cap forged integral, the lower bearing cap being bolted to it. 
The link rods are yoked and fit lugs extending from the bearing caps. 
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Rods for Radial Cylinder Engines. — When radial cylinder engines arc 
used, the connecting rod arrangement is very simple and in any single row 
engine or single crankpin design, all center lines may coincide, i.e., all cyl 
inders may be on one plane, no offsetting from front to rear being neces- 



Fig. 337. — The Master Connecting Rod Used on the Pratt & Whitney “Wasp’ 
Engine Has a Solid Big End Bearing. One of the Link Rods is Shown Installed 
to Show Relation in the Assembly. Seven Other Link Rods Radiate from the Big 
End, but These are Not Shown in this Illustration. 

sary. Two methods of rod construction are followed, these relating to tin* 
master rod. The big end may be a s])lil bearing type as in the Wright 
Whirlwind illustrated at h'ig. 332 in which a one-])iece crankshaft is used oi 
the connecting rod may be a one-piece construction and the crankshaft 
made in two pieces to permit assembling the big end on the crankpin. The 
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Pratt & Whitney Wasp engine uses a built-up shaft and a one-piece big 
end, which is shown clearly at Fig. 337. The use of a single-piece rod per- 
jnits of higher engine speeds than arc possible with the divided big end 
cf)nstruction and makes possible the u.se of geared engines as in the Bristol 
Jui)iter, which is a large radial air-coided engine running at high speed. 

The limitations imposed on rotative s])eed by split rod ends arc recog- 
nized by radial engine designers but in direct drive engines, the propeller 
efficiency is really the limiting factor and s^ilit big ends on master rods, as 
in the Whirlwind engines do not limit the s])ecd which is as high as efficient 
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Fig. 338. — Sectional View of the Crankcase of the Siemens Engine, Showing Extensive 
Use of Anti-Friction Bearings for Carrying Crankshaft, Cam Ring, and Connecting 
Rod Big End Bearing Loads. 


propeller designs can utilize when mounted directly on the crankshaft. In 
a discussion on the subject before the S. A. K., Mr. C. L. Lawrance, inter- 
nationally famous as the designer of the Whirlwind engines stated he be- 
lieved that engineers have only just hegiin developing speed possibilities of 
radial cylinder air-cooled engines. He admitted that with the type of con- 
necting rod held together hy four bolts many difficulties undoubtedly would 
develop at unduly high engine-speed, such as scuffing of the parts and 
breakage of the bolts, but with a one-piece connecting rod, in which no 
localization of stresses occurs due to the forces having to pass through the 
holts, the construction is much stronger than the standard connecting rod 
of a water-cooled engine. Mr. Lawrance doubted very much whether any 
more trouble due to connecting-rod failure will occur in running a radial 
engine up to high speeds than occurs with water-cooled engines. Experi- 
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ence has shown that we can run them up to somewhat hig^h speeds or 2,20C- 
r.p.m. and he thinks we have only begun to develop the possibilities. The 
loading on the bearing of a radial engine crankpin does not remain in the 
same place but travels around the circumference of the bearing, so that 
during the nonexplosion strokes and two revolutions of the crankshaft th( 
load has traveled twice around the bearing. If proper cooling is furnished 
for that bearing, no reason exists for its failure, whereas in a Vee-type 
engine the load is sustained in much the same place all the time. 

The design of connecting rod shown at Fig. 337 ofTers several advan- 
tages that make it well suited to high-speed engines. In the first place, b} 
pouring the babbitt or alloy bearing metal directly into the solid big end, 
excellent heat conductivity is obtained. The holes for the lower bearinj^ 
pins of the radial link rods can be brought closer to the bearing than in a 
bolted big end construction and the weight of the big end assembly corre- 
spondingly reduced. 

Ball and Roller Bearing Connecting Rods. — Anti-friction bearings have 
long been used to a limited extent in connecting rod head.s — in recent ycar.s 
particularly in engines of racing cars. The majority of motorcycle engiiie.s 
built in this country have such bearings, and a touch of timeliness is lent 
the subject by the announcement that the Maybach engines of the ZR3 have 
only roller-bearings on the crankshaft. The radial cylinder air-cooled en- 
gines also use ball-bearings for crankshaft supjjort and in some cases, as 
exemplified by the Siemens engine, ball-1 learings are also used in the 1)ii; 
end bearing of the master connecting rod as shown at Fig. 338. 

An article embodying an analysis of the problem referred to and a re- 
view of the proposed and applied solutions was recently published by J 
Dauben in Dcr Moiorzvagen, and the following information on the subject 
is abstracted from that article. He first refers to the rather unfavorable 
conditions under which the roller-bearing has to work in the connecting 
rod head. The rollers in such a bearing have a dual motion, including a 
rotary motion around the axis of the crankpin and a planetary motion 
around the axis of the crankshaft. They are subjected to centrifugal forces 
due to both of these motions, and the resultants of these centrifugal force.s 
on the rollers in the different positions are indicated in Fig. 339 A. These 
forces are of a magnitude w^hich is far from being negligible, and in this 
connection it may be mentioned that at 3,00() r.p.m. and a stroke of four 
inches each roller is subjected to a force practically 500 times its own 
weight, pressing it outward. In addition, the cage is subjected to a similar 
force which is transmitted to the rollers and must add materially to the 
friction. Another factor which has an unfavorable influence on the opera- 
tion of a roller-bearing in the connecting rod head is that the rolling motion 
of the roller is nonuniform, due to the oscillating motion of the rod itself 
This involves accelerations and decelerations of both the rollers and the 
cage, and causes considerable friction between roller and cage. 

Owing to the fact that the forces which have such an unfavorable in- 
fluence on the rollers and cages are directly proportional to the weights of 
the parts, these parts must be held as small as possible. This also is tht 
reason why ball-bearings are out of the question for this purpose in ver} 
high-speed engines as for equal carrying capacity balls are materially 
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heavier than rollers. It is advisable to keep the rollers down in diameter 
to inch), without, however, overtaxing their carrying capacity. It 
is also good practice, especially in view of the nonuniform motion of the 
connecting rod head bearing, to keep the diameters of the races as small 
as possible and for this reason it is usually best to do without special inner 
races and let the rollers run directly on the hardened crankpin. Ball- 
bearing manufacturers usually advise against this practice, because they 
prefer to see standard bearings used, but experience has shown that where 



Centrifugal forces on the rollers of a 
roller bearing on the connecting rod head 



Cageless roller bearing Roller bearing of a V - type 

(British Triumph, Garelli) motorcycle engine (Indian. 

Harley - Davidson. Mabeco) 


Fig. 339. — View at A Shows the Centrifugal Forces on the Roller Bearing of a Con- 
necting Rod Head. B — Cageless Roller Bearing Used on Triumph (British) 
Motorcycle Engine. C — Roller Bearing Design on “Vcc” Type American Motorcycle 

Engines. 
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the proper grade of vSteel is selected and it is suitably hardened the crankpin 
can be used for a roller race without hesitation. 

Great importance attaches to the use of rigid and accurate cages. So 
far massive cages of a tough bronze have given the best service. However, 
since reduction of weight is essential, for the reasons enlarged upon in the 
foregoing, the use of li^ht metal, and esi)ecially of magnesium alloy, is 
promising, even though the results obtained with it have not always been 
satisfactory. With one-piece crankshafts it is necessary to make the cage 
in four parts, which must be so designed as to overlap one another and 
must be bolted or riveted together. 'J'he cage must be' assembled directly 
on the crankshaft, which is a great hindrance in quantity production. An 
all around satisfactory design for a roller-bearing connecting rod head for 
automotive engines has not been develo])ed as yet, but some progress in 
this direction is noticeable, esi^ecially in the field of small engines. 

In order that roller-bearing connecting rod heads may give satisfactory 
service it is essential that a reliable oil feed be ])rovided for them. In so- 
called moderate duty engines, such as those of stock automobiles, splash 
lubrication may suffice, but it certainly docs not in racing engines, which 
often must run at high speed under full throttle for hours at a time. The 
only reliable method of feeding oil to the connecting rod bearings of avia- 
tion engines is by pressure through a drilled crankshaft. Idiis system has 
proved the most dependable in connection with smooth bearings, and as 
there is considerable sliding friction also in connecting rod roller bearings 
these bearings should be as thoroughly lubricated as smooth bearings. 

Roller Separators Important. — The simplest form of connecting rod 
head roller bearing is that without cage, as represented in Fig. 339 H. The 
rollers are of small diameter and comparatively long, and they run directly 
on the hardened crankj)in and in the connecting rod head. It is important 
that they fill up the space with only very little clearance so that they will 
not hammer against each other with great force and cannot “cock.*’ The 
only disadvantage of this type of bearing is that the rollers have a tendency 
to “cock” and break and then generally destroy the entire bearings. This 
cageless connecting rod bearing has given excellent service in a number of 
British and American cycle engines. An improvement iq^on the bearing 
just described is represented by that shown in Fig. 339 C which also is used 
in cycle engines (of the Vee type). Here also the rollers run directly on 
the hardened crankpin, while the outer races are pressed into the connect- 
ing rod head. The rollers, which are ”^ch in diameter and Yi p, inch long, 
are inserted into solid bronze cages, of which there are two for each rod. 
One side of the cage is open and the dififerent cages are so arranged that 
an open and a closed side are always together. At the ends there are 
hardened steel discs, the same as in the design shown at A. Lubrication 
through the pin is provided for, but the radial holes are not located in the 
path of the rollers but between them, as that would result in the rollers 
wearing depressions ’in the bearing surface owing to the reduced bearing 
surface. 

Method of Using Standard Bearings. — Another example from motor- 
cycle practice is shown in Fig. 340 A. Standard roller bearings are used, 
the outer races being a free fit in the unhardened rod, so they will slowly 
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travel around and distribute an}" wear over the whole surface. In order to 
hold the connecting^ rod aj^ainst lateral forces, a wire ringt hs let into a 
s^roove turned into the two outer races. An interesting^ feature consists of 
the spring; steel conical washers which hold the inner races in an axial 



Roller bearing with tapered crankpin Roller bearing with cylindrical 
and flexible washers (Cologne crankpin (Bolle-Fiedler) 

Motorcycle Works Franz Becker) 



Connecting rod head split at an angle 
(Proposal by Fichtel & Sachs) 



Connecting rod head with V > type 
joint (Bugatti racing engine) 


Fig. 340.— German Design Using Standard Roller Bearings in Connecting Rod Big 
End. B— Design in Which Crankpin Acts as Inner Race of RoUer Bearing. C— Ger- 
man Design Showing Connecting Rod Head Split at an Angle, Using Solid Rolls. 
D— Connecting Rod Head with Vee Type Joint Used on Bugatti Racing Engine. 
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direction without hindering^ the tightenings up of the flywheels on the crank 
pin. In this design, in which the inner races are mounted on extension 
of the flywheel hubs, they must be made a loose fit in the first place, be 
cause drawing up of the nuts on the craiikpin expands the hubs and thii.' 
results in a tight fit. 

A method of construction used in automobile practice is shown in Fig 
340 B. The particular feature of this design is the method of fastening the 
crankpin into the crank arms. The hollow crankpin has a cylindrical fu 
in the arms, and its ends are cut with four saw slots and are expanded into 
the arms by means of tapered plugs and nuts. Keying of the joint between 
the arms and the pin Avas found unnecessary. A similar joint is used be- 



Fig. 340E. — Plan Section Drawing of Caminez Engine that Uses Cam Instead of 
Crankshaft for Operating Pistons. Note Use of Roller Bearing as Cam Follower. 

tween the arms and the main journals, but in this case keys are used. An 
advantage of this construction is that it is possible to keep the longitudinal 
dimensions of the crankshaft accurate, Avhich is not possible if the ordiiiar\ 
tapered joints are used. The construction is a very expensive one, how 
ever, e ven though it makes the use of anti-friction bearings possible at all 

bile and aviation engines there is 
kshaft in 
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:i single forging, and attempts to make possible the use of roller bearings 
in the connecting rod heads of such cranks have not been wanting. Thus 
Robert Conrad, in 1903, developed a design of crankshaft in which the crank 
arms were of round section and substantially the same diameter as the 
crankpins, so that the unsplit connecting rod head and the cage could be 
.stripped over the crank from one end, the rollers evidently being filled in 
by the eccentric method. Difficulties arose in connection with the case- 
hardening of the bearing surfaces and the assembling of the connecting 
rods with the crankshaft. 

Split Connecting Rod Big Ends. — To facilitate assembly it is necessary 
to split the connecting rod head, and in order to obviate difficulties due to 
discontinuity of the bearing surface for the rollers, in the desig'ii shown in 
Fig. 340 C the head is split at an angle. One objection to this construction 
IS that the connecting rod bolts are working under rather unfavorable con- 
ditions; another, that the slightest axial movement between rod and cap 
throws the bearing surface out of round. An improvement on this design 
IS shown in l^fig. 340 D, where the joint between the rod and the cap is Vee- 
shaped. Here the cap is held rigidly in position against endwise movement. 
Of course, in all of these constructions the rod and cap must be ground out 
together, and it is probably also the best plan to harden both parts while 
bolted together. Jn spite of these various jirecautions it is still very difficult 
to secure an accurate round bore in a two-jiart connecting rod head. The 
I(niit, moreover, still presents an unsolved problem and while such a joint 
will give results of varying value with rollers, it cannot be used at all if 
ball-bearings arc employed and steel balls must alw'ays run in tracks or 
races without joints. \Vhen either of the ctmstructions showm at C or D 
are used, the use of rollers is imperative. 

Rollers Used as Cam Follower in Unusual Engine, — An unconventional 
method of jiower application is .shown at Fig. 340 E, where a novel u.se is made 
of roller hearings which are of standard si/e and manufacture. 

In the Fairchild-Caminez engine, the four cylinders are arranged 
radially about a central rotatable cam as shown in Fig. 340 E. This 
cam is of the double lobed sha})ed generally like a figure 8. A roller 

l>earing is mounted in each piston, the outer race of which acts directly upon 
this drive cam. Adjacent pistons are connected by a system of links, the con- 
tour of the driA^e cam being so designed that these links maintain the piston 
rollers in continual contact with the cam. 

'I'hc Model 447-B engine is a four-cylinder radial engine of the recipro- 
cating piston type operating on the ftmr-stroke cycle. 'The engine employs 
the FaircJuId-Caminez drive cam mechanism in which rcciju'ocating motion of 
the pistons is converted into rotary motion of the propeller shaft by means of 
rollers in the piston ojierating on a double lohed cam. The mechanism is such 
that each piston comjdetes four strokes per rcvoliitiuii of the pro])ellcr shaft. 
With the four stroke cycle that is used, each piston, therefore, completes a 
power stroke every revolution of the shaft. Tt i.s due to this that a high power 
fJUtput is obtained per cubic inch of piston displacement at a low propeller speed, 
die shaft si:)eed in this engine Ijeing one-half that of a crank engine of equal 
piston displacement for the same power output. 
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The main shaft of the cnj^inc is a straight alloy steel shaft to which th( 
drive cam is splined. This shaft is supported in the engine case at the reai 
end by a roller bearing. The front main shaft bearing is a deep groove radial 
ball bearing which lakes all the thnist load on the shaft and part of the axial 
load. The center plain beiiring on this shaft is fitted with large clearance sn 
that it takes but little of the axial load and acts mainly as a. means of trans 
mitting the lubricating oil from the case to the shaft, from where it is distribulcVi 
throughout the engine. 


QUESTIONS FOR REVIEW 

1. Wliy are aluminum pistons bflter than cast iron for airciiift motors? 

2. What is the simplest method of wnstpin retention''' 

3. What is a strut type jnston; a shpjicr pistoiF^ 

4. Outline tem])eraturcs at various jiarts of a piston 

5. What is the property of aluminum that makes it suitable f('r i>iston use dc^piti' 
its low melting point? 

6. What does the slot in the skirt of a pi.^lon do? 

7. What causes piston slap? 

8. Why is the allowance for expansion different in alloy pistons than in cast iron 
and how docs it differ? 

9. Why are piston rings used? (aunpare the two mam tyiies. 

10. What is the best material for jnslon rings and whv'^ 

11. Describe various forms of compound piston rings and stale wliy they arc not 
generally used in aircraft engines. 

12. How are connect mg rods made for V and W engines’-' 

13. Describe connecting rod assembly of typical static radial engine 

14. What arc the disadvantages of anti-fnetnm hearing hig ends m cunnecling rods? 

15. What is the best material for connecting rods? 
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CRANKSHAFT AND CRANKCASE CONSTRUCTION 

Influence of Cylinder Number on Crankshaft Design — Two Cylinder Engines — Four 
Cylinder Engines — Six Cylinder Aviation Engines — Antivibration Devices — ^The 
Ricardo Device — Aircraft and Auto Engines Different — Crankshaft Construction — 
Counterbalanced Crankshafts — Antifriction Bearing Crankshafts — Radial Engine 
Crankshafts — Securing Engine Balance Important — How Engine Parts Are Bal- 
anced — Firing Balance Important — Normalized Steel — Camshaft Influence on 
Crankcase Design — Engine Base Construction — Special Requirements Dictate 
Crankcase Design — Radial Engine Crankcases — Packard X Engine Crankcase- 
Antifriction Bearings — Lightness of Construction — Materials Used in Engines— 
Properties of Aluminum Alloys — Cylinder and Crankcase Retention Bolts — Alloy 
Steel Bolts — Heat Treated Carbon Steel Bolts — Hardness Testing Methods— 
The Brinell Test — The Scleroscope Method. 

Influence of Cylinder Number on Crankshaft Design. — The number and 
location, or rather arrangement of cylinders has a material influence on 
crankshaft and crankcase design, the designer having no choice about the 
ty])C or leiigtli of crankshaft to be used once he determines the number of 
cylinders he will use and how he intends to i)lacc them. When he designs 
a four- or six-cylinder engine of the conventional in-line form he can be 
guided largely by previous automobile practice l)ut when he starts to lay 
out cin engine of eight or more cylinders, a variety of cylinder arrangements 
])reseiit themselves. An eight-cylinder engine may be a twin four in Vee 
arrangement and a twelve-cylinder may be a twin six in Vee arrangement 
or a W type with three banks of four cylinders each. Engines with an odd 
number of cylinders must l)e radial engines with the possible exception of 
the three-cylinder ’svhich can also be an in-line form, but five, seven and 
nine cylinders must have a radial arrangement to secure an even firing 
order. The reasons why engines of varying number of cylinders are used 
shoidd be given consideration before the influence of cylinder number on 
crankcase and crankshaft design is considered. We will consider the vari- 
ous jKJssible conventional cylinder arrangements in order. 

Two-Cylinder Engines. — The simplest form of motive power suitable 
for aircraft use is the tw'o-cylinder horizontal-o])posed engine. From the 
standpoint of mechanical balance this engine was greatly superior to the 
twin-cylinder Vee-type, used in motorcycles, as will appear by reference to 
Kig. 341 R, where the inertia forces due to the reciprocating parts have 
been graphically showm, the forces acting on one piston being at all times 
olTset by an equal and opposite force acting on the other piston. However, 
there is still a couple about the center of the engine which interferes with 
perfectly smooth running. This couple is shown in Fig. 341 A, and is the 
result of the offset relationship between the two cylinders. When used in 
automobiles the individual power impulses at the lower speeds were still 
uncomfortably apparent in larger sizes and in the matter of flexibility there 
was much to be desired. Lubrication and carburetion problems also were 
responsible for abandoning the two-cylinder horizontal engine for the four- 
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cylinder type. Furthermore, with a fixed chassis width the two-cylinder 
opposed engine could not meet the demand for more power and conse- 
quently larger engines in automobiles. The same holds true in airplanes, 
the fuselage width limiting to some extent the size of a two-cylinder engine 
that can be conveniently installed. Low-powered, high-speed aviation en- 
gines of the two-cylinder opposed type are operative but about twenty 
horsepower per cylinder seems to be the practical limit beyond which it is 
not desirable to go. 

Four-Cylinder Engines. — A three-cylinder engine was featured in two- 
cycle engines and in at least one case in a four-cycle engine, but it was soon 
realized that the four-cylinder vertical four-cycle engine had many advan- 
tages, the chief of which can be summarized as follows: The impulse 
frequency is fairly satisfactory, there being two explf)sions per revolution. 
The engine is compact and accessible and can be built in units giving rather 
high horsepower, the crankshaft is sturdy and easily manufactured and the 
])roblem of distributing the carburetted mixture is particularly easy to 
solve. This is due to the symmetrical arrangement of the inlet manifold 
that is possible owing to the absence of overlapping suction impulses. The 
limiting factor is vibration due to the inertia forces not being cancelled out 
as in the six-cylinder engine. This can best be understood by reference to 
Fig. 342 A, which shows a condition common to all four-cylinder engines 
with cranks at 180 degrees. When one pair of ])ist()ns is in mid-stroke 
position, the other pair occupies a lower position, the extent of this differ- 
ence depending upon the angularity of the connecting rod. Since the inertia 
forces acting on the pistons vary with different positions in the stroke, it 
is clear that the forces acting on the pair of pistons in mid-stroke are not 
e(]ual and oi)posite to those acting on the other pair. The diagram of the 
inertia forces in a four-cylinder engine, prepared by Cob J. G. Vincent, 
shown in h'ig. 342 B clearly indicates the relative value of these forces at 
different crank angles and the extent to which they cancel each other. The 
resultant force shown is, of course, obtained by combining the two curves 
and represents the net out-of-balance force which, acting on the engine as 
a unit, produces vibrations having a periodicity coincident with the several 
power impulses. 

At certain engine speeds a synchronous vibration is produced which 
results in a disagreeable sensation. This is, of course, more jironounced 
in the case of large four-cylinder engines in which these vibrations occur 
and are said to coincide with the “i>eriod” of the engine and the cause 
of these periods can be readily understood by a simj)le analogy. It is well 
known that a very slight i)ush given at just the right time will keep a 
swing or pendulum oscillating, whereas the same force applied at certain 
other times will tend to stop it. When this situation was realized, attempts 
were made to minimize the out-of-balancc condition. Reciprocating parts 
were lightened, as by using aluminum pistons and dural rods, and connect- 
ing rods were lengthened, it being understood that decreased angularity 
of the connecting rod, as shown in Fig. 342 A, tends to bring about better 
balance conditions. Lanchester, in England, must be credited with some 
very ingenious work which had for its object mechanism which would 
generate forces at the right time to offset the unbalanced forces in a four- 
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cylinder engine, and which is shown at Fig. 344, and, had it not been 
the demand for more flexilde and smoother engines, there is little doubt tha 
the four-cylinder out-of-balance conditions would have been overcome in , 
practical way by such mechanism. 

Six-Cylinder Aviation Engines. — The next step forward was the six 
cylinder engine and it immediately answered the demand for more powei 
more flexibility, more frefjuent power impulses and greater smoothness 



Fig. 342. — Diagrams Showing the Cause of Unbalanced Forces in a Four-Cylinder 
Engine. Comparison Between Short and Long Stroke Types Shown at A. B Shows 
Inertia Force in a Four- Cylinder Engine. 


which is primarily due to the inherent balance of the rotating and recipro- 
cating parts. The diagram of inertia forces in a six-cylinder engine, shown 
in Fig. 343, clearly indicates the relative value of these forces at different 
crank angles and how they cancel out, due to the location of the crankpins 
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at 120 deg^rees with relation to each other. The resultant force is, of course, 
obtained by combining the three curves and graphically represents the per- 
fect balance obtained by this arrangement. The six-cylinder engine is un- 
doubtedly a type that will be re])resented for years to come in automobiles, 
owing to its inherent advantages; however, there arc certain disadvantages 
which may be termed constructional that set definite limitations in its de- 
sign, and its application to aircraft. The crankshaft of a six-cylinder engine 
IS necessarily long and space and weight limitations do not permit of the 
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Fig. 343. — Diagram of Inertia Force in Six-Cylinder Engine Showing Superior Balance 
Obtained by the Use of that Number of Cylinders. 

shaft being made as rigid as could be desired. Tn actual Israel ice, therefore, 
there is a certain amount of periodic twisting of the crankshaft wdiich is 
comjiensated for in automobile engines by various systems of counter- 
balances or by using vibration danij^eners of various tyyxvs. Tn aviation 
engines, the materials and y>roportions of the shaft are such that the twist- 
ing is reduced to a point where it is not objectionable in the power range 
111 which six-cylinder engines arc usually built. 

Anti-Vibration Devices. — This vibration aspect of four-cylinder engine 
design would more propcrl)^ be termed improvement in means for reducing 
engine vibration, since vibration is by no means eliminated when complete 
balance is obtained, a fact ^\ell kno\\n to most designers of six-cylinder and 
even twelve-cylinder engines, so vibration is not only found in the simpler 
types. In rcsjiect to engine balance per s(\ the yxisition to date is that en- 
gines with two, four, six, eight or twelve cylinders, are or can be completely 
balanced in respect to primary and secondary unbalanced forces and 
couples. The six- and twelve-cylinder engines are of course inherently 
balanced; the four- and eight-cylinder need the application of a device for 
neutralizing the secondary unbalanced forces, big- 344 shows the Lan- 
chester anti-vibrator, and big. 345 the Ricardo secondary balancing device, 
each of which is effective in automobile engines. The principle of the Lan- 
chester device is that of two reverse-rotating bob-weights that apply equal 
and opposite forces to the secondary inertia forces set up by pistons at the 
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end of each stroke, the bob-weights rotating at twice the engine speed. A.'^ 
the energy content of the bob-weight vsystem is constant at a constant speed, 
the only force required to drive the device is that arising from the friction 
of the bob-weight spindles, so that the driving mechanism is merely a 
motion transmitter. When the engine is accelerated or decelerated, tooth 
pressures of material magnitude arise, but can l)e dealt with easily in the 
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Fig. 344. — Diagram Showing Construction of Lanchester Anti- Vibrating Device for 

Four- Cylinder Engines. 

design of the driving gearing. The peripheral speeds of the gears is 90 feet 
per second at an engine speed of 3,000 r.p m., approximately the same as 
with many turbine reduction-gears in daily use, where, in addition, the 
tooth pressures are exceedingly high. 

The Ricardo Device. — The Ricardo device shown at Fig. 345 is based 
upon the principle of introducing reciprocating masses driven by linkages, 
producing the same angular effects in respect to inertia with these masses 
as the connecting rod crank system produces with the pistons. It is ex- 
ceedingly ingenious. The conditions under which the pin-joints in the 
linkage systems work are no worse than those of the piston-pin, and al- 
though the device appears a little complicated, it is simple in detail and 
works well. It has not, however, the advantage of ready application to 
existing designs possessed by the Lanchester anti-vibrator. Whatever ef- 
fect counterbalancing a crankshaft may have in reducing bearing loads, it 
certainly docs not affect the balancing of secondary forces one way or the 
other. The only virtue of crankshaft counterbalancing, the addition of 
balance weights to the crank webs so that each individual crank and at- 
tached rotating masses may be balanced, is that wear on the main-bearings 
of the crankcase can be greatly reduced and the crankcase itself reduced 
in weight very considerably because fewer main-bearings are needed. 


ENGINE BALANCING MECHANISM 753 

The whipping’ tendency or “skipping-rope action” of an unbalanced 
crankshaft, particularly in a six-cylinder engine, sets up very heavy bearing 
loads and crankcase stresses, so that counterbalancing may be very desir- 
able in engines with center crankshaft bearings. The use of counterbalance- 
weights should be accompanied by an increase in crankshaft diameter, 
owing to the torsional mass effects of the balance-weights. 

As any expedient which increases weight without producing a useful 
return in powxr is undesirable in airplane engines, counterbalances and 
nnti-vibration devices are seldom used in air])lane engines except in the static 
nidial forms where a number of connecting ro<ls are joined to one crankpin. 



Fig. 345. — The Ricardo Four- Cylinder Engine Balancing Mechanism. 

Aircraft and Auto Engines Different. — When we consider aircraft en- 
gines in relation to the desirable number of cylinders and their Vee arrange- 
ment we are faced with altogether different problems. Although the air- 
craft engine owes its origin to the passenger-car engine, there is little in 
common between the two types. For instances, low weight is a prime 
consideration for aircraft work ; in a car it is of secondary importance. The 
radial cylinder air-cooled engine that is so widely used in airplanes is a 
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type that could not be used in motor cars because of difficulties met with i 
installation and cooling-. Noisy operation is not a handicap with the aerr 
nautic engine, .since the pro])eller noise will always be a bar to silent operr, 
tion of the power] )lant, whereas (juiet operation of the passenger-car engiiv 
is one of the ])oints most sought. Good fuel economy under full load is , 
prime requisite for the aeronautic engine, in the passenger-car engine tin 
is a matter of far less importance, good performance and flexibility witii 
adequate gas(dine mileage on partial loads being the factors striven f(j! 
There is one point in common between airplane and passenger-car engim- 
which has a determining influence in the number of cylinders, and that 1 
vibration. In the ])asscnger car we seek for a smooth engine because th;ii 
is what the i)assenger a]q)rcciates, in the air])lane we must have a smoolli 
engine, since neither the engine nor the structure of the plane can with- 
stand the vibrations j^roduced by a rough engine. 



Fig. 346. — Showing Method of Machining Crankshaft from Machine Forging. A— 
Appearance of the Rough Steel Forging Before Forming. B — The Finish Six Throw 
Seven Bearing Crankshaft Made from the Forging Shown at A. 

The airplane engine is mounted on a few relatively frail sticks or tubes 
compared to the automobile frame strength or on some light metal stamp- 
ings that form an adequate sui)])ort so long as they are subjected to reason- 
able stresses, but the structure of an airplane cannot long endure the 
fatiguing stresses of a rough engine. The four-cylinder engine in its largcn* 
sizes W'as therefore never popular for aircraft use. The six-cylinder engine 
we have seen is inherently in perfect running balance, but its length makes 
it rather heavy for a given power. Simplicity of manufacture, ease of in- 
stallation, good accessibility and low head-resistance, contributed to making 
the eight- and twelve-cylinder Vee types ideal where high-])owered water- 
cooled types are needed, and the seven- and nine-cylinder radial engines are 
not to be lightly considered where accessibility and compactness combined 
with simple installation procedure and air cooling are demanded. On ac- 
count of the desirability of keejnng aviation engine weight to the minimum, 
it is doubtful if secondary force balancing mechanisms such as designed by 
Lanchester or Ricardo would be as good as using more cylinders where 
added weight produces useful power. The same thing applies to crankshaft 
counterbalances when more than one crankpin is employed. 

Crankshaft Construction. — The importance of the crankshaft has been 
previously considered, and some of its forms have been shown in views ot 
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ihe motors presented in earlier portions of this work. The crankshaft is 
one of the parts subjected to the greatest strain and extreme care is needed 
in its construction and design, because the entire duty of transmitting 
the power generated by the motor to the airscrew devolves upon it. 
Crankshafts are usually made of high-tensile strength alloy steel of special 
composition. They may be made in four ways, the most common being 
from a drop or machine forging which is formed approximately to the shape 
of the finished shaft and in very rare instances (experimental motors only) 
they may be electric steel castings. When only a small number of crank- 
shafts are needed they are made from machine forgings, which call for 
ctmsiclerably more machine work than would be the case where the shaft 
i.s formed between dies, a jirocedure only ])ossible where jiroduction war- 
rants their cost. Some engineers favor blocking the shaft out of a solid 



Fig. 347. — Showing Design of Crankshaft for Twin-Cylinder Opposed Motor. Web 
Sections Must be Greatly Lightened and Main Journals and Crankpins Should be 
Bored Out to Reduce the Weight, if Used in an Aviation Engine. 

slab of metal and then machining this rough blank to form. Tn some radial- 
cylinder motors of the Wasp, Ryan-Siemans, Bristol-Jupitcr and other 
ty])cs, the crankshafts are built up of two jiieces, held together by taper and 
key fastenings or bolts as Avill be dc.scribcd more in detail later. 

The form of the shaft dejiends on the number of cylinders and the form 
has material influence on the method of construcl ion. hor instance, a four- 
c)'lindcr crankshaft could be made by cither of the methods outlined. On 
the other hand, a three- or six-cylinder shaft is best made by the machine 
forging process, because if drop forged or cut from the blank it may have 
to be heated and the crank throws bent around so that the pins will lie in 
three planes 120 degrees apart, while the other types described need no 
further attention, as the crank})ins lie in planes 180 degrees apart. This 
can be better understood by referring to 346 showing a shaft in the 
rough and finished stages. At A the appearance of the machine forging 
before any of the material is removed is shown, while at B the ajjpearance 
of the finished crankshaft is clearly depicted. Ihe built-u]) crankshaft is 
i^eldom, used on multiple-cylinder motors, exce])t in some cases where the 
rankshafts revolve on ball-bearings as in some racing engines. 1 he general 
design of the crankshaft depends upon the number of main l>earings to be used, 
and this in turn may depend upon the whim of the designer or on some par- 
ticular feature of cylinder arrangement which necessitates a cei tain arrange- 
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merit of main bearings. In general, a designer tries to make an engine as 
short as jiossible, and the number of main bearings may have a considerable 
influence on the length of the engine. From a rigidity standpoint a bearing 
on each side of each crankthrow is desirable, and this has liecome practi 
cally universal practice in aircraft engines. This construction also simpli- 
fies the drilling of the crankshaft for oil distribution to the crankpins. 



Fig. 348. — Crankshaft of an Eight-Cylinder “Vee** Engine for Aviation Use that Em- 
ployed Side by Side Connecting Rod Big Ends. Note Length of Crankpin Bearings 
Necessary to Accommodate Two Rods. 



Fig. 349. — Crankshaft Assembly of Pratt & Whitney “Wasp” Motor is Built-Up 
of Two Members but Becomes One When Bolted Together. Note the Method of 
Mounting Anti-Friction Ball Bearings, and the Split Propeller Hub of a Standard 

Steel Propeller. 

Crankshaft form will vary with the number of cylinders and it is possible 
to use a number of different arrangements of crankpins and bearings for 
the same number of cylinders. The simplest form of crankshaft is that used 
on radial cylinder motors, as it would consist of but one crankpin, two 
counterbalanced webs, and the crankshaft, as shown at Fig. 349. As the 
number of cylinders increase in Vee and in-line motors, as a general rule, 
more crankpins are used. The crankshaft that would be used on a two- 
cylinder opposed motor is shown at Fig. 347. This has two throws and the 
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Fig. 350. — Various Types of Four and Six Throw Automotive Crankshafts, Showing 
Possible Combinations of Main Bearings. 

crankpins are spaced 180 degrees apart. The bearings are exceptionally 
long. Four-cylinder crankshafts may have two, three or five main bear- 
ings and three or four cranki)ins as shown at Fig. 350 A, B, C and D. In 
some forms of two-bearing crankshafts, such as used when four cylinders 
are cast in a block, or unit casting, two of the pistons are attached to one 
common crankpiii, so that in reality the crankshaft has but three crankpins 
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as shown at Fig. 350 A. A typical three bearing, four-cylinder crankshaft 
is shown at Fig. 350 B. The same type can be used for an eight-cylinder 
Vee engine, except for the greater length of crankpins to permit of side by 
side rods, as in the crankshaft shown at Fig. 348. Six-cylinder vertical tan- 
dem and twelve-cylinder Vee engine crankshafts usually have four or seven 
main bearings depending iijxm the disposition of the crankpins and arrange- 
ment of cylinders. At Fig. 351 A the bottom view of a twelve-cylinder 
engine with bottom half of crankcase removed is given. This illustrates 
clearly the arrangement of main bearings when the crankshaft is supported 
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Fig. 351. — Crankcase and Crankshaft Construction of Early Twelve-Cylinder Motors. 
A — The Deusenberg Crankcase Had Four Main Bearings. B — The Curtiss Crank- 
shaft Was Supported by Seven Main Bearings. 

on four journals. The crankshaft shoAvn at Fig. 351 B is a twelve-cylinder 
seven-bearing ty])c. A modern crankshaft of alloy steel emi)loved on a 
twelve-cylinder Vee engine is clearly shown at Fig. 353. The removable 
bearing liners and the main bearing caps are also shown. The drilled out 
main journals are closed by stamped end ])lates held by the bolts T so each 
cranki)in receives lubricant from an adjoining reservoir in a main shaft 
journal. 

Counterbalanced Crankshafts. — In some automobile engines, extremely 
good results have been secured in obtaining steady running with minimum 
vibration by counterbalancing the crankshafts as outlined at Fig. 352. The 
shaft at A is a type suitable for a high-speed four-cylinder vertical or an 
eight-cylinder Vee type. That at B is for a six-cylinder vertical or a twelve- 
cylinder Vee with scissors joint rods. While counterbalancing crankshafts 
helps in an automobile engine, its advantages are not of enough moment 
in airplane engines to justify the crankshaft weight increase except in radial 
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engines using a very short shaft, as shown at Fig. 349. As previously 
stated, counterbalances cannot absolutely eliminate engine vibration as they 
do not cancel out the forces causing it. 



Balance weights bolted on 



Fig. 352. — Use of Balance Weights in Automotive Engines to Counterbalance Crank- 
shafts Reduces Engine Vibration and Permits High Rotative Speeds. 


Anti-Friction Bearing Crankshafts. — While crankshafts arc usually su])- 
ported in plain journals there seems to be a growing tendency to use anti- 
friction bearings of the ball or ndler tyi)e h>r their support. This is espe- 
cially noticeable on radial motors Avhere but two or three main bearings are 
utilized as shown at Fig. 349. When ball-bearings are selected with proper 
relation to the loading which obtains they will give very satisfactory service 
as often they will outwear other parts of the engine. They permit the 
crankshaft to turn with minimum friction, and if properly selected will 
never need adjustment. The front end is suj^ported by a bearing which 
is clamped in such a manner that it will take a certain amount of load in a 
direction parallel to the axis of the shaft, while the rear end is so supported 
that the outer race of the bearing has a certain amount of axial freedom or 
“float.” The inner race of each bearing should be firmly clamped against 
shoulders on the crankshaft. At the rear end of the crankshaft timing gear 
a suitable locking arrangement is used, while at the front end the bearing 
is clamped by a threaded retention member between the propeller hub and 
a shoulder on the crankshaft. The hub is held in place by a taper and key 
retention. The ball-bearings are sometimes carried in a light housing of 
bronze or steel when installed in aluminum cases, which in turn are held 
in the crankcase by bolts. The ITispano-Suiza engine uses ball-bearings 
at front and rear ends of the crankshaft, but has plain bearings around 
intermediate crankshaft journals. The radial engines would not be really 
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practical if ball or roller loearings were not used, as the bearing friction and 
consequent depreciation would be very high. 

The crankshaft shown at Fig. 354 is a foreign design used in a twelve- 
cylinder Vee engine and revolves on eight anti-friction bearings, one being 
installed each side of each crankpiii and one at the extreme front end of 
the shaft. "Jlie bearing inner races are sufficiently large in bore to permit 







Fig. 353. — Crankshaft of Fiat A20 Aviation Engine Showing Splines for Driving Pro- 
peller and Also Method of Lightening Crankshaft by Machining Crank Webs and 
Boring Out all Crankpins and Main Journals. The Bearing Shells and the Main 
Bearing Journal Caps are Also Shown in this View. 



Fig. 354. — Crankshaft Assembly of Foreign Aviation Engine Showing Anti-Friction 
Bearings Installed on Main Journals. 


passing intermediate bearings over the rounded and beveled crank webs so 
installation is not difficult and a one-piece shaft may be employed. The 
longitudinal sectional view of the Najiier Lion engine at Fig. 355 shows the 
manner of installing roller bearings very clearl)^ As the engine is a twelve- 
cylinder W type a four-throw crankshaft suffices and five main bearings of 
the roller type support explosion loads. Because the engine is a geared 
form, other roller bearings are needed to support the reduction gear shaft 
and the shaft driving the air screw which turns slower than the crankshaft. 
The four larger diameter roller bearings on the crankshaft, which have 
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straight rolls restrained against end movement by flanged inner races have 
outer races which do not restrain the rolls endwise, but the smaller roller 
bearing at the accessories drive end restrains end movement of the rolls 
and consequently of the entire shaft because both inner and outer races 
are flanged. The reason end movement of the shaft is permitted in the 
other four bearings is to allow for the shaft lengthening due to heat after 
the engine has been in operation for some time. The design shown is an 
interesting one and is worthy of the closest study. 
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Radial Engine Shafts. — The Wasp crankshaft assembly shown at Fig 
349 is an excellent example of American built-up crankshaft construction 
The parts comprising the assembly are shown at Fig. 356. It will be oh 
served that the crankpin, one crankweb and the propeller drivcshaft are in 
one piece, the interior of the crankpin being provided with keyways. The 
other web has a short extension shaft intended to fit into the crankpin, keys 
fitting corresponding keyways. The two pieces are held together by a bolt 
passing through the crankpin into the webs. The crankshaft of the English 
Bri.stol Jupiter engine is also of the built-u]) tyi)C and manufactured from 
hardened and tempered 60 ton nickel chrome steel forgings. It is shown 



Fig. 356. — Parts Comprising the Crankshaft Assembly of Pratt & Whitney “Wasp” 
Motor Before they are Bolted Together. Notice the Rugged Design of the Crank- 
pin Joint. 


at Fig. 357. The crankshaft spigots in the maneton, and is registered by 
a stout taper key formed integral with the eye of the maneton, which is 
split on the crankpin center line and clamped by a large diameter bolt 
and nut. The joint obtained is entirely free from any trace of play or work- 
ing, even under full throttle excess speed conditions. The crank cheeks 
have been slotted out and the balance masses pushed out in order to obtain 
the maximum cflFect for the minimum gross weight. The complete shaft 
is carried on two main roller bearings, located immediately behind each 
crank web (not shown in illustration) with a special Skefko double purpose 
spherical roller bearing at the propeller end, and a small white metal steady 
bearing at the tail end. The shaft is drilled throughout for lightness, com- 
municating holes and blanking plugs allowing of the resulting chambers 
being utilized for oil circulation and distribution. 

Securing Engine Balance Important. — Considerable progress has been 
made by machine-tool builders in providing ef]ui])nient for locating and cor- 
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recting the unbalance of rotating parts, and the problem of selecting the 
machine best suited for the particular part to be balanced requires much 
.>,ludy and investigation on the part of the engineers who specify the pur- 
chase of manufacturing equipment. L. L. Roberts, M.S.A.E., in a paper 
read before the Detroit Section of the S. A. E. described the processes that 
had been tried at the Packard factory. The crankshafts of both types of 
engine (automobile and aircraft) are machined all over. Of course, if it 
were possible to hold absolutely to certain dimensions, it would be unneces- 
sary to make any balancing corrections. 



Fig. 357. — Master Connecting Rod and Crankshaft Parts of the Bristol Jupiter Nine- 
Cylinder Radial Air-Cooled Engine. 

After checking up about 100 crankshafts carefully it was found that, 
from a manufacturing viewpoint, certain so-called unimportant dimensions 
Mich as the thickness and the contour of the crank-arms would cause the 
crankshaft to be considerably out of balance if machined to the extreme 
limits allowed either Avay of diO.OlO inch. The first step was to determine 
suitable method for correcting the existing unbalance and, with this in 
mind, several plants that had installed balancing machines were visited. 
It was found that the corrections could be made either by drilling holes in 
the crank-arms or by planing off stock from the corners of the crank-arms 
after the crankshaft had otherwise been machined completely. Both the 
six-cylinder and the eight-cylinder types of crankshaft are difficult to bal- 
ance because of the restrictions placed on the removal of the corrective 
masses. A crankshaft corrected by drilling was submitte’d to and was re- 
jected immediately by the Packard engineering de])artment, because the 
holes tended to weaken the structure. Drilling disfigures such a shaft and 
gives the impression that it has been resorted to as an expedient. Further 
study showed that five possible methods of effecting balance remained. 
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These are 

(1) Varyinj^ the bore of the hole in the crankpin 

(2) Usings caliln-atod l)lug^s in the crank])in bores 

(3) Beveling^ the crank-arm opposite the end of the crankpins 

(4) Removing^ uniform layers from the periphery of the crank-arm 

(5) Removing uniform layers of metal from the flat side of the crank- 
arm. 

The first method was rejected because of its great expense and in con 
venience. While in a certain sense it is convenient, the second method is 
subject to errors of fitting wrong idugs. d'he third method, that of lievel- 
ing off the corners of the crank-arms, was tried temporarily and worked 
well; but this process involves considerable skill and many trials on the 
part of the ojierator and, vhile this method was allowed, it was a slow and 
costly ])rocess in i^roduction. Thv fourth and fifth methods seemed the 
most promising and were, therefore, given further study. 



Fig. 358. — Typical Automotive Engine Camshaft with Valve Lifting Cams Forged 

Integrally. 


How Engine Parts are Balanced. — A jirecision type of balancing ma- 
chine, in which the crankshaft is revolved on a horizontal plane, is used 
and the balancing machine operator indicates the amount of stock to grind 
off of the sides of the crank-arms from a previousl}^ calculated correction 
table. To facilitate balancing o])cralions, Mr. Roberts states that closer 
machining limits were im]>osed and as a result the out-of-balance condition 
was greatly reduced. Crankshafts are balanced statically and dynamically 
which means they are in balance when at rest or when rotating. It is 
equally important to have connecting rods balance. The connecting rods 
for all aviation engines are selected in sets. The rods of a set ready to 
assemble into the engine should be alike \vithin ih /4 ounce as to both total 
weight and center of mass. The rods are first weighed and classified for 
total weight and, as there is a diflerence of four ounces between the lightest 
and the heaviest rods, it is necessary to provide for 32 classes into which the 
rods are separated before jiroceedmg with the next operation. This is to 
classify by the weight of the crankpin end only. The same limits, ±: 
ounce, are allowed as for the preceding operation. Special brackets wert' 
made and incorporated as units of a weighing scale, to make a fixture suit 
able for weighing the crankpin end of the rod. U he scale is mounted on 
surface-plate to which a bracket is attached also to siqiport, off the scale, 
the piston-pin end of the connecting rod. A bracket fastened to the scab 
platform supports the cranktiin end of the rod. Both brackets are equipped 
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with knife-edges, from which are suspended on rings certain U-shaped 
members. The upper arms of the U have knife-edges bearing on the rings, 
and the lower arms are made to fit loosely into the crankpin and the piston- 
pin holes of the connecting rod. 

Firing Balance Important. — Firing balance, that is, having the intensity 
of the impulses as nearly equal as possible, contributes greatly to smooth- 
ness of operation. The combustion-chambers in the detachable heads of 
both the six-cylinder and tlie eight-cylinder engines are completely ma- 
chined like their neighbors in the head, assuring uniform volume. Two 
outs are necessary to obtain the fine finish required, it having been proved 
conclusively that a smooth surface greatly deters the formation of carbon 
deposits. A special machine is needed for profiling combustion-chambers. 
The iiiachines used, of s])ccial design, were develo])ed at the Packard plant. 
They have characteristics in common with automatic multiple-spindle pro- 
filing machines, the horizontal and transverse feeds for the cutters being 
actuated by two cams that control the contour of the chambers. The cut- 
ters are of special form and are of the end-milling type. In engines with 
composite cylinder construction, as radial air-cooled, the heads are com- 
pletely machined before assembly and all heads are alike. Even one-piece 
cylinders can be completely machined so combustion spaces will all be 
equal. 

A number of things can ha]q)cn in assembling the engine which will off- 
set all the careful effort s])cut in ])alancing the ])arts. To eliminate this, the 
]Mstons and the piston-pins are selected carefully as to both weight and fit. 
The fitting of the rings and the pins to the pistons and of the pistons to the 
cylinders re(|iiires extreme care; errors made at this stage of the assembly, 
such as bending the connecting rod slightly or distorting the pistons, will 
result in a number of serious engine troubles, among which are a loss of 
compression with conseciuent varying- of the ex])losion pressures, oil-pump- 
ing and scoring of the cylinder-walls and the i)iston. Any of these will 
cause excessive vibration with its resultant noises and rough running. 
Cases have been known where vibration due to marked unbalance, such as 
losing part or all of a jiropeller blade, is enough to tear an engine away 
from its fastenings in the fuselage and have it drop to the ground. 

Normalized Steel. — Heat treatment has always been an important factor 
in utilizing alloy steels successfully and unless great care is taken in heat 
treating processes, the great natural increa?>e in ]:)hysical properties of the 
materials used may be entirely lost and the steel will be no better than 
cheaper commercial metals. 

The change in practice from heat-treating to normalizing operations for 
certain vital automotive parts, such as crankshafts and connecting rods, 
which is being introduced by the Vanadium Corp. of America, entails a 
thorough knowledge of the behavior of all steels when subjected to such 
normalizing operations. At first thought it might be assumed that if the 
quenching and drawing operations were done away wdth, almost any steel 
that would produce the necessary physical properties and hardness would 
be satisfactory, and the natural tendency would be to go to the steel of 
lesser cost. In promoting this radical change in production practice, tlie 
Vanadium Corp. feels that carbon vanadium steel is the ideal normalizing 
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steel. What the })rodiicer of automotive parts expects and strives to obtain 
in his heat-treating operations is uniformity of product, and he must expect 
to obtain this same uniformity in his normalizing operations. It might be 
thought that this uniformity should appear in all steels if simply annealed 
or normalized, but this is far from being true. For crankshafts a certain 
hardness and certain ])hysical properties must be obtained, and an alloy 
steel of some ty]K" is desirable. Because of possible variation in rates of 
cooling that may be encountered from one end of the year to the other, as 
a result of changing weather conditions, etc., any element that has a ten- 
dency toward “air hardening” should be avoided. The commercial alloy 
steels that would naturally be considered are straight nickel steels, chrome 
nickel steels, straight chrome steels, chrome-molybdenum steels, nickel- 
molybdenum and high manganese steels, aside from the chrome-vanadium 
and carbon-vanadium steels. There are certain refiuirements or properties 
that the consumer must demand when using a normalized steel on a pro- 
duction basis, the ])rincipal ones being: 

1. Physical i)ro])crties. 

2. Hardness and uniformity of hardness. 

3. Uniformity and ease of machining and drilling. 

If physical properties were the only recjuirement, several types of steel 
would answer the purjiose. In dealing with automotive crankshafts — to 
which this article refers particularly — a minimum elastic limit of 70,000 
pounds per square inch should be obtained, after heat treating or normaliz- 
ing (as the case may be). Satisfactory values for the ultimate strength, 
elongation and reduction of area will naturally follow in the type of steel 
that would be considered, whether heat treated, that is quenched and drawn, 
or normalized. 

Tests performed on various ty])es of steel in the normalized state and 
of such analysis as to produce the minimum elastic limit of 70,000 pounds 
per square inch are given below. These tests were made on steel bars 
which had been forged and normalized as the parts would be on a produc- 
tion basis. It is a common cx])erience that results of tensile tests performed 
on a set of test specimens will show considerable variations. The results 
given in table were obtained on a given test specimen and represent an 
average of what ma} be expected. The table also shows that if physical 
properties alone were used as a basis for adoption any one of the types 
could be considered. In the case of the straight chrome steel, a higher car- 
bon content and, i)f)ssibly, a little higher chromium content would bring the 
elastic limit up to requirements. 
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It is interesting- to note, however, from the values obtained in these par- 
ticular tests that the Brinell hardness is quite misleading as an index of the 
elastic limit. As has been pointed out many times in other books it 
does follow the tensile strength fairly closely. It is also very interesting 
to note that any steel containing chromium, either alone or in combination 
with another element, and normalized, has a considerably greater hardness 
than a similar steel free from chromium and which has an ec[nal or greater 
elastic limit. Note also the greater hardness of the straight nickel steel as 
compared with the carbon vanadium, even with a considerably lesser elastic 
limit. This brings out very clearly the air-hardening tendency of nickel 
and chromium alloys — a i)ropcrty very much to be avoided in normalized 
steels for production purposes. One of the important advantages of vana- 


Oil pan casting 



Fig. 358A. — View Showing Construction of the Crankcase of the Fiat A20 Aviation 
Engine. The Oil Pan Shown at A is Fastened to the Main Crankcase Member 

Shown at B. 

dium in connection with the particular subject under discussion is that it 
does not confer marked air-hardening properties. Normalized plain vana- 
dium steel has found considerable application in complicated shapes, such 
as motor crankshafts and many automotive forgings which must show a 
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hig-h elastic limit without heat treating, since the latter causes distortion 
and a tendency to crack. Vanadium steels are characterized by exceptional 
finepess of grain. Either the trace of vanadium in the ferrite obstructs dif- 
fusion, or the vanadium-bearing cementite can difTuse less readily, so that 
the sorbite of vanadium steel tends to be finer, with less agglomeration of 
cementite and separation of ferrite than without the vanadium. This fine 
grain is undoubtedly the reason for the high elastic ratio of vanadium steel, 
being higher than that of most other common alloys. 

Case-Hardened Crankshafts. — That case-hardened surfaces are much 
harder than oil-hardened surfaces and therefore much more resistant to 
wear is well known. The dilTererices in the hardness numbers furnish a good 
index to the difference in the wearing qualities. Ex])erience data relating 
to the superior wearing qualities of case-hardened as coni])ared with the 
oil-hardened crankshafts have now been given out by the 11. 11. Franklin 
Mfg. Co., which has used case-hardened crankshafts since 1^21. Since 
1920, 1,434 crankshafts of the oil-hardened type were sent to the factory 
for regrinding, while since 1921 only thirteen case-hardened shafts were 
received for the same purpose, and all of these during the last three years, 
there having been not a single case of regrinding during the first four years 
that the case-hardened crankshafts were in use. 

Camshaft Influence on Crankcase. — Before going into the subject of 
crankcase construction it tvill be well to consider camshaft location which 
is properly a part of the valve system and which has been considered in 
connection with the other elements which have to do directly with cylinder 
construction to some extent. Camshafts are usually simple members, and 
when carried at the base of the cylinder, in the crankcase of Vee-type 
motors, it is supported by suitable bearings. As previously mentioned this 
calls for tappet rod and rocker arm operation of the overhead valves. A 
typical camshaft design for engine base mounting is shown at Fig. 358. 
Two main methods of camshaft construction are follow'ed — that in which 
the cams are separate members, keyed and pinned to the shaft, and the 
other where the cams arc formed integral, the latter being the most suitable 
for airplane engine requirements. The camshaft shown is of the latter type, 
as the cams are machined integrally. In this case not only the cams but 
also the gears used in driving the auxiliary accessory drive shafts are 
forged integral. This is a more expensive construction, because of the high 
initial cost of forging dies as well as the greater expense of machining. 
It has the advantage over the other form in which the cams are keyed in 
place in that it is stronger, and as the cams are a part of the shaft they can 
never become loose, as might be possible where they are separately formed 
and assembled on a simple shaft. When the camshaft is carried in the 
engine case as in the Curtiss OX motor, provision must be made for its 
support. In most modern engines, the crankcase can be made very simple 
because the camshafts are driven by gears and mounted above the cylinder 
heads. A typical Vee engine crankcase with provisions for camshaft sup- 
port is shown at Fig. 359. 

Engine-Base Construction. — One of the important parts of the power- 
plant is the substantial casing or bed member, which is employed to support 
the cylinders and crankshaft and which is attached directly to the fuselage 
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by eng^ine supporting members. This will vary widely in form, but as a 
general thing it is an approximately cylindrical member which may be 
divided either vertically or horizontally in two or more parts. Airplane 
engine crankcases are usually made of aluminum alloys, a material which 
has about the same strength as cast iron, but which only weighs a third as 
much. In many cases cast iron is employed in automobile motors, but is 





Fig. 359. — Views of Upper Half of Crankcase Employed on Early Aviation Engine of 

the Eight-Cylinder Form. 

not favored by airplane engineers because of its brittle nature, great weight 
and low resistance to tensile stresses. Where exceptional strength is 
needed alloys of aluminum bronze may be used, and in some cases where 
engines are produced in large quantities a portion of the crankcase may be 
a sheet steel or aluminum stamping. 
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Crankcases must always l)e large enough to permit the crankshaft and 
parts attached to it to turn inside with ample clearance and obviously its 
length is determined by the number of cylinders and their disposition. The 
crankcase of the single row, radial cylinder engine or double-opposed cylin- 
der engine 'would be substantially the same in length, though the latter 
would be slightly wider to permit of off-setting the cylinder bores. 



alloy-casting 


Fig. 359A. — Vertical Sectional Elevation of the Fiat A20 Aviation Engine, Showing the 
Method of Crankcase Construction. Note that the Cylinder and Crankshaft are 
Carried by Upper Half, While the Lower Portion Serves Merely as an Oil Pan. 
Attention is Directed to Substantial Construction of Main Bearing Caps. 


That of a four-cylinder will vary in length with the method of casting 
the cylinder. When the four cylinders are cast in one unit, as in 
automobile practice, and a two bearing crankshaft is used, the crankcase is 
a very compact and short member. When a three-bearing crankshaft it 
utilized, the engine base is longer than it would be to support a block cast- 
ing, but it is shorter than one designed to sustain individual air-cooled cyl- 
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inder castings and a five-hearing crankshaft. It is now common construc- 
tion to cast an oil container integral with the bottom of the engine base 
and to draw the lubricating oil from it by means of a piim]), as shown at 
Fig. 358 A. The arms by which the motor is su]:)portC(l in the fuselage are 
substantial-ribbed members cast integrally with the upper half as shown 
at Fig. 359 A which shows FIAT A 20 engine construction. 
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Fig. 360. — Crankcase of Pratt & Whitney “Wasp” Engine is Shown at the Left 
of the Illustration and is Made of Two Forged Duralumin Halves, One of which is 
Shown at the Right of the Illustration. 


The approved method of crankcase construction favored by the majority 
of engineers is shown at Fig. 358 B, bottom side up. The upper half not 
only forms a bed for the cylinder but is used to hold the crankshaft as well. 
In the illustration, the main l)caring boxes form part of the case, while the 
lower bearings are in the form of separately cast caps retained by suitable 
bolts. In the construction outlined the bottom part of the case serves 
merely as an oil container and a protection for the interior mechanism of 
the motor. The cylinders are held down by means of studs screwed into 
the crankcase top, as shown at Fig. 359. 

The simplicity of the crankcase needed for a revolving or static radial 
cylinder motor and its small weight can be well understood by examination 
of the illustration at Fig. 360, which shows the engine crankcase for the 
nine-cylinder Pratt & Whitney Wasp engine. This consists of two ac- 
curately machined duralminum forgings held together by holts as clearly 
indicated. The crankcase of the Bristol Jupiter is also made of two main 
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portions, the fi;;ont and rear half crankcase, which are of stout, well-ribbed 
section and machined from duralumin forgings, a face joint being made on 
the center line of cylinders by nine collar bolts, the rearward projections 
of which are used for attaching the engine to the airplane mounting. The 
crankcase of the early Gnome engine, which was machined from alloy steel 
forgings is shown at Fig. 362 B, and was the ancestral type of the later 
construction where “dural” forgings are employed or aluminum alloy cast- 
ings in static radial engines. 



Fig. 361. — Crankcase Assembly of Pratt & Whitney “Wasp” Motor Has the Camcase 
Carrying the Valve Lifter Members at the Propeller End and Another Group in which 
All of the Accessory Drives and Superchargers are Installed, Bolted to the Anti- 

Propeller End. 


Special Requirements Dictate Crankcase Design. — Crankcase construc- 
tion has developed to a point where it can be said that each branch of the 
automotive industry has some special requirements which impose certain 
restrictions on the design of the crankcase. In early automobile engines the 
crankcase was made in two halves, and the crankshaft main bearings were 
contained half in the upi)er crankcase and half in the lower portion. This 
construction was very rigid and strong but made it impossible to adjust 
or replace these bearings without dismantling the whole engine. It then 
became the practice to mount the upper halves of the main bearings in the 
main part of the crankcase to which the cylinders were bolted, and the 
lower halves of the bearings were supported in bearing caps as shown at 
Figs. 358 and 359. The low^er half of the crankcase then became an oil-pan 
and could be made fairly light. For purposes of insj^ection the oil-pan 
could be removed without taking the engine out of the car. This represented 
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a distinct advance from the standpoint of maintenance and is standard prac- 
tice today in automobile manufacture. When aviation eng^ines are over- 
hauled, however, they are invariably removed from the fuselag-e, except in 
the case of a top overhaul, in which the bearings are not repaired, so the 
stronger construction is favored by designers. Some of the newer water- 
cooled aviation engines have the main bearings suspended from the top 
half of the case and use the oil-pan system common in motor cars. 



Fig. 362B. — Simple and Compact Crankcase Utilized on *‘Gnome*’ Engine is the 
Ancestral Type of Many Static Radial Engine Designs. 

Aircraft engine crankcases when cylinders are in line are nearly always 
built according to the original automobile practice; that is, the crankcase 
IS divided in a plane through the center of the crankshaft and the main 
bearings are carried between the two halves of the crankcase. This con- 
struction is favored since it is the lightest and most rigid construction, al- 
though in the matter of accessibility there would be still much to be de- 
sired if the common practice was to leave the engine in the fuselage when 
overhauling it, which is not the case. This is shown at Fig. 363. 

In marine engines both forms of crankcase construction already referred 
to are used but, in addition, large hand-hole covers are provided on the sides 
of the upper half of the crankcase to alknv connecting rod bearing inspec- 
tion and even piston removal in some cases. This matter of accessibility 
in a marine engine is very important, since the engine cannot be readily 
removed and repairs must sometimes be made far from any base. This 
type of crankcase construction is sometimes used in large aviation engines 
intended for use in dirigible balloons. 

Radial Engine Crankcase. — The construction of the crankcases of radial- 
cylinder engines is greatly simplified by having the valve actuating 
mechanism carried in another casing bolted to the main casing and group- 
ing all the accessories and their drive on still another case or assembly. 
The method of construction shown at Fig. 361 is follow'ed by the Pratt & 
Whitney Aircraft Corporation and as a result, it manufactures two engines, 
one of greater horsepower than the other, 80 per cent of the parts of both 
engines being interchangeable, a manufacturing advantage of great value. 
Not all radial engine crankcases are made in two halves bolted together 
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on the engine center line. The Wright Whirlwind crankcase is a one-piece 
aluminum casting having extensions for valve operating mechanism and 
fuel mixture supply and accessory drives cast integrally. All such cases 
have bolted-on cover plates. 

Packard X Crankcase. — The Packard X engine, which is really a radial 
engine even though it has four banks of six cylinders each, uses a simple 
barrel tyi)e crankcase shown at h'ig. 362 A and has the accessory drive and 
timing gears housed in separate cases, bolted to the main crankcase which 
is of barrel form. The construction of the main bearings is unusual and at 
first glance, excellent designers might consider them a ]>o()r design because 
of their large diameter or bore and consecjuently high rubbing speeds. 



Fig. 362A. — Barrel Type Crankcase Used on the 24-Cylinder Packard X Engine. 


The extreme ruggedness and simplicity of design are apparent. In 
general, the Packard X crankcase consists of a hexagon-shaped aluminum 
alloy casting with seven large main-bearing shell bores formed in well- 
ribbed diaphragms. The main bearings are babbitt-lined steel shells of 
7^ -inch inside diameter. These bearings are shrunk into the crankcase, 
which is previously heated to 212 degrees Fahrenheit. The bearings are 
supported on a water-cooled mandrel and slide easily into place, being then 
retained by cap screws. After the water-cooled mandi*el is withdrawn and 
the crankcase cools to ojierating temperature, these bearings naturally are 
firmly held in place. Although it is believed that the surface speed to which 
these bearings are subjected far exceeds previous practice in this regard, 
no trouble has been experienced with them. The surface speed is about 
5,500 feet per minute, and the maximum load on the bearings is somewhat 
less than 700 pounds per square inch. The necessity for this type of crank- 
shaft in which the crank cheeks perform the function of main journals, or 
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vice-versa, is brought about by the need for economizing in the over-all 
length of the engine. Each bank of cylinders has the same dimension be- 
tween adjacent cylinder centers as that used in the Model 1,500 twelve- 
cylinder engine. Doubling the ])ower to be transmitted by the crankshaft, 
with the consequent increase in bearing loads and crankshaft stresses, 
could be met only by the very unconventional means employed. It is in- 
teresting to note that this crankshaft weighs 161 pounds, or about double 
that of the Model 1,500 crankshaft. 



Fig. 363. — Illustration Showing Method of Construction of the Liberty Engine Crank- 
case. Note Method of Fastening Upper and Lower Halves Together by the Use of 
Long Through Bolts Extended to the Top of the Upper Crankcase, as Well as by the 
Numerous Smaller Bolts Holding Flanges Together. 

Anti-Friction Bearings. — Roller-bearings may be made with either solid 
c)r flexible rolls. A solid roller should be short in order to ])revent deflec- 
tion or distortion of the roll if the stress is not evenly ap])lied. If long solid 
rollers are used, one end will tend to travel faster than the other, and this 
is apt to produce friction between the rolls and the retaining cage. It is 
contended by adherents of the flexible roll construction that this type 
ada])ts itself more readily to irregularities in shaft contour, and thus turns 
with less friction than do the solid rolls. The flexible roller-bearings are 
made in two types, one employing long steel rolls, while the high duty type 
uses shorter rolls of high-tensile strength allo}^ steel and accurately ground 
inner and outer race members. In the regular or long roll pattern the shaft 
itself is intended to form one bearing surface, and as this is generally soft, 
the rolls must be long in order to distribute the load over more surface. 
Flexible roller bearings are wound from strip stock, so that right and left 
spirals exist in alternate rollers, and the oil will be constantly circulated 
from one side of the bearing to the other. They are seldom used in aviation 
engines, rollers of solid section and short in length hut of considerable 
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diameter being favored. The carrying capacity of a short roll of the flexible 
type is less than a solid roller of the same length and diameter. 

In either ball- or roller-bearings the effect of the load is to flatten the 
supporting members a very small amount, so that in a roller-bearing the 
contact between the roller and race-way may be represented by a rectangle 
having a length equal to the roll, hut with a width so small that it is usually 
considered a line contact. In a ball-bearing the flattening of the ball pro- 
duces an ellipse of such small area that it is usually considered a point of 
contact. As the reduction of friction depends upon the amount of surface 
in contact, it can readily be understood that the form having the least 
amount of surface would have least friction. Ball-bearings are generally 
employed where it is desirable to reduce friction to a minimum or where 
bearings must attain high speed. Roller-bearings have been widely applied 
where bearings of relatively small diameter but of large carrying capacity 
must be used, where the shafts revolve at a comparatively low speed, and 
where maximum bearing efficiency is not important. Many examples show- 
ing the practical a])plication of all types of anti-frictiotl bearing will be 
found at various points in this work. 



Fig. 364. — ^Types of Ball Bearings Used in Motor Construction. 


An angular resultant is a load composed of a combination of end thrust 
and radial stress. A ball- or roller-bearing having angular line of contact 
is suited to resist either a radial or thrust load or a combination of the two. 
The angularity of a load line of a bearing affects radial and end thrust 
capacity, depending u])on the angle the load line assumes with the horizon- 
tal or vertical center lines of the bearing. As a bearing with a vertical 
load line has the greatest radial capacity and practically no resistance to 
end thrust, it follows that one with a horizontal load line will have the 
greatest thrust capacity and practically no resistance to radial loads. This 
is clearly shown at Fig. 304 A. While it may be thought at first glance 
that a 45 degree angle load line would give equal thrust and radial capacity, 
this is not true as only the balls or rollers in half the bearing carry radial 
load while all of them resist end thrust. 

Great care is needed to keep anti-friction bearings free from water or 
grit, and also to keep them adequately lubricated. The lubricant must be 
a pure mineral substance, and should not contain acid or animal fillers. 
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because the highly polished surfaces of the anti-friction members and races 
will be roughened by etching or rusting due to chemical action, and this 
will interfere with smooth operation and tend to produce rapid depreciation. 
A heavy bodied lubricant of the semi-fluid type is best adapted for use in 
bearings subjected to heavy loads and revolving at low speed as in gear 
housings but as the most common application in aviation engines calls for 
their use in the engine interior where the lubrication and dirt protection 
features are properly taken care of and only oil of the best quality used, 
they work perfectly without attention. 

If an anti-friction bearing is housed in an oil-retaining, dust-excluding 
housing, it is good practice to use a medium grade oil and operate the 
bearings in a constant bath of lubricant. Ball- or roller-bearings should 
never be driven in place or removed with a steel drift or hammer, because 
the races are hard steel and are apt to be cracked unless they are forced in 
place either wdth a steady pressure, as by an arbor press, or by blows ap- 
plied through the medium of a block of hard wood or piece of babbitt metal 
interposed bctw'een the hammer and the bearing. The blow should always 
be directed or the pressure exerted against the race member that is being 
forced in place and never transmitted through the balls or rolls from one 
race to the other. 

Lightness of Construction. — The development of the aeronautic engine 
has focused the attention of designers and the public upon the light engine. 
In the case of the aeronautic engine, lightness is ol^tained mainly through 
machining out low-stressed portions of the various members concerned and 
because the large size of these engines renders them less susceptible to the 
limitations imposed upon lightness by foundry and forge considerations. 
It is not necessary in aviation engines to use twdee as much material as is 
required to make a part wdiich would work perfectly, providing it could be 
got in place without its being broken by dro])ping upon the shop floor. In 
the case of automotive engines generally, such methods of obtaining light- 
ness are either precluded or prohibitive in cost, though widely used in the 
design and production of aviation engines. Apart, howxver, from the 
use of material of high specific strength and low weight which 
side-tracks foundry and forge difficulties, there remains the considera- 
tion in the light of recent knowledge of the all-important question 
of engine proportions from the point of view of least crankcase weight. 
It is obvious that if the mean effective pressure is independent of the stroke- 
bore ratio, the same pow er will be developed by engines of the same cylin- 
der capacity at the same speed. Aeronautic engine experience throws con- 
siderable light on this question, some of the latest engines being of the 
short-stroke type and developing mean effective pressures as high as those 
with longer strokes. In aeronautic engines overhead valves are universally 
used, so that adequate turbulence is obtained in the combustion-chamber, 
due to the compact shape of the latter. In the case of automobile engines 
it is undoubtedly easier to obtain turbulence in long-stroke engines with 
side valves, than in short-stroke engines wdth side valves, but the difference 
is only a small percentage and there is, as already indicated, reason to 
believe that the combustion-chamber of a side-valve engine by using the 
Ricardo head design can be modified so as to negative entirely its apparent 
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deficiency in respect to turbulence. 

If, then, the problem of stroke-bore ratio can be denuded of its power 
aspect, which also carries with it thermal efficiency, the ratio of stroke to 
bore can be settled on the basis of minimum crankcase weip^ht and manu- 
facturing convenience. From these points of view some authorities be- 
lieve the short-stroke engine has everything in its favor. To begin with, 
the overall length of the engine is usually settled by the summation of the 
valve diameters, which are necessarily settled by the cylinder capacity, 
being the same for both long- and short-stroke engines of the same capac- 
ity. The overall crankshaft length, therefore, is also settled, since the 
bearing lengths should be proportional to the cylinder capacity, which is 
independent of the stroke-bore ratio. On the other hand, the larger throw 
of the crank of the long-stroke engine increases the weight directly, while 
its inherent extra “crankiness” calls for larger dimensions, if equal stiff- 
ness and freedom from vibration arc to be assured. Following the extra 
crank-throw is the extended section of the crankcase, necessitating extra 
ribbing and metal for strength and stiffness, extra height on the cylinders 
due to the longer stroke and longer connecting rods, if the ratio of crank 
length to connecting rod length is to be the same as in the short-stroke 
engine. The length of valves and camshaft center distance from crank- 
shaft are also increased in the long-stroke engine, the latter calling for 
considerably heavier timing-gear than otherwise required. 

Materials Used in Engines. — The constructors of aviation engines have 
evidently determined that some materials are more suitable than others, 
and in most instances there is a similarity in details of construction which 
founds the belief standard methods will be adopted and accepted generally, 
as has been the experience in motor car building. The suitability of the 
materials ordinarily used may be determined by any of several methods 
of computing stress, which may be divided into longitudinal and transverse. 
Under the former head may be considered tensile strength or the power 
of resisting jiulling force, and comjiression strength or resistance to crush- 
ing force. Under transverse stress may be considered shearing, or resist- 
ance to cutting across; bending, which is resistance to cross breaking, and 
torsional strain, which is obtained by resisting twisting stress. When a 
load is applied to any structure or component it causes a change of form, 
w'hich may be very slight, but which always takes place, howa*ver small the 
load. The change of form thus produced is called strain and the acting 
force stress. 

The ultimate strength is the maxiiiuun resistance under load, the great- 
est stress that can be obtained or exist before rupture. The working load 
is that w'hich the piece is pro])ortioned to bear. In proportioning any struc- 
ture, engineers usually allows a certain factor of safety, in machinery this 
being six or eight, wdiile in structures erected by the architect or civil en- 
gineer, the figure is five or six. The factor of safety should be larger under 
live and intermittent loads than under steady or dead loads. This means 
that if a certain piece of metal appears to be theoretically strong enough 
of a certain section to do stated work in practical application it should be 
made five or six times stronger than actually necessary to insure an ample 
margin of safety for unexpected stresses. The material which best resists 
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the strains imposed upon it will be most suitable, and for the airplane en- 
gine that which has the greatest strength per unit weight is the most satis- 
factory, providing that it has sufheient capacity. Airplane safety factors 
average around eight. 

When using metal, lightness may often be obtained by the use of 
pressed forms and stampings in place of the heavier castings and forgings, 
which do not possess greater strength or rigidity in many instances. Tub- 
ing may be used in structural work, this made of light and highly resistant 
materials and strength is obtained with a minimum amount of metal. When 
a forging or stamping of metal is used it may be lightened by boring holes 
without too great a sacrifice of strength, such holes of course being bored 
only in the lightly loaded portions of the jnece. It wdll be apparent that 
alloy steels, which have excellent physical properties and great strength 
per unit weight or area of section are the best for use in aerial motors. 
Less material is needed in a ])iece to secure adequate strength and weight 
is correspondingly reduced. The range of alloy steels is very great and 
numerous alloying elements are used in connection with ferrous metals. 
These include nickel, chromium, vanadium, manganese, molybdenum, tung- 
sten, silicon and various combinations of these metals. Most of the alloy 
steels are costly to buy, and expensive to machine and heat treat. 

More than 40 different kinds of material are used in the modern aircraft 
engine. The most interesting materials are the light and unusual alloys. 
Magnesium probably is one of the more interesting of these to engineers 
who are not connected with the aircraft industry. I'his alloy is 40 per cent 
lighter than aluminum, has an average tensile strength of 2(),CX)0 pounds 
per square inch and an elongation of four per cent. It is comjxarable in 
strength and elongation w ith the best non-heat-treated commercial alumi- 
num crankcase alloys. The lighter alloys of magnesium, alloyed wdth about 
five per cent of aluminum, arc much less subject to corrosion than the 
original alloys that were jiroduced. This alloy has been cast in almost 
every form that is used in an aircraft engine; however, the present cost of 
production prohibits its use in quantity. It is hoped that in the future 
sufficient quantities w ill be available so that the material can be used with 
success in later models of jiroduction engines. With this material available 
economically and with higher engine speed, remarkable performances may 
be expected. 

Aluminum-bronze is another material that has come into extensive use 
in aircraft engines. This makes a very remarkable valve insert metal, as 
its coefficient of expansiem is about the same as that t)f aluminum. The 
valve seat, after a few^ ht)urs of engine running, presents a mottled appear- 
ance almost as if the metal w ere pitting. We find, how^ever, that this is not 
the case and to recut the seats because of this appearance is not wise. The 
valves will continue to function for hundreds of hours wu’thout trouble with 
this construction if the proper cooling is provided around the valve insert. 
The material can be heat-treated to give about 200 Brinell hardness for this 
work. 

Duralumin is an alloy wdth Avhich nearly everybody in the automotive 
industry today is familiar. It is used extensively in modern engines, in both 
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ihe cast and forged forms. It is particularly advantageous in the forged 
form owing to the small amount of work that is necessary on the forgings 
nfter they are received. The finish of the forgings is perfectly satisfactory 
and it is necessary only to remove the flash before putting the forgings into 
the machine shop. We have found that the cast high-tensile aluminum 
alloy is unusually satisfactory for cylinder heads. The average tensile 
strength is more than 30,0(X) pounds ])cr square inch and elongation about 
six per cent. It is extremely nonporoiis and very uniform in texture, and 
it machines very satisfactorily. The cylinder heads and water jackets of 
our water-cooled engines aiul in the crankcases of the air-cooled engines 
are the places where this alloy is used. It is approximately ten per cent 
lighter and nearly 1(X) per cent stronger than the usual crankcase aluminum 
alloys. 

Y-alloy is an alloy of aluminum with cojq^er, nickel and magnesium. 
It is used for pistons in many engines and in the cylinder heads of air- 
cooled engine. This material is a light aluminum alloy owing to its low 
copi)er content and is a wonderful bearing material. It seems to be as 
strong as high-tensile strength aluminum alloys in heat-treated condition 
hut has a marked advantage in having strength at high temperatures. Y- 
alloy needs heat-treating operations to realize its properties to the utmost. 
High silicon aluminum alloys are used for sections varying from %2 i^^ch to 
j'S inch ill thickness successfully. 


SCRFAV STOCK 


S A. E. 
Steel 

No. 

Carbon 

KaiiKC 

"! 

Alanganese 

kan^e 

l^hosphonm, 

Max. 

.Sulphur 

Range 

1112 

1120 

0.08-0.16 

0 15-0.25 

0 60-0 80 

0 60 0 90 

0 09-0 13 

Max. 0.(X» 

0 075-0.15 
0.075-0.15 


^ Tile siliam rontent for stt^fls No. 1350 and 1300 shall not exceed 0 30 per cent. 


STEKL CASTlNikS 


S A.E. Stetd 

1 

Phosphorus, j 

Sulpliur, 

No. 

t'ai h(jn 

Max 

Max. 

1235 

As ret|inritl !)> physical 
properties 

0 05 

1 

0.05 


S. A. E. Steel Specifications. — Definite applications of S. A. E. Steels 
are not covered hereinafter, as it will be readily appreciated that the selec- 
tion of a proper steel for a given part must depend upon an intimate knowl- 
edge of a number of important factors, such as the availability and price of 
the material, the detailed design of the part and the severity of the service 
to be imposed, whether the part is to be forged or machined, machineabiJity 
and the method of manufacture. Only after a careful consideration of 
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these factors can the proper steels for the great variety of automotive part 
be selected. By providing charts that show the conservative physical 
proi)erties of the S.A.K. Steels, the designer is supplied with data that wil’ 
in most cases enable him to ])repare a list of satisfactory steels from tlv 
standpoint of physical properties, after which the final choice will depem* 
upon such local conditions as machineability, heat-treating, delivery and 
price. The alloys of iron are numerous and varied and the best results 
can only be obtained by using heat treatments best adapted for the wori. 
the part is to do. Some pieces of the engine must be strong and tough, 
others must have a hard surface to resist wear. The following chemical 
compositions are given to show only a few of the j^ossible alloys but thusr 
given have been delinilely a])plie(l to automotive jiarts. 


CHEMIC AL CtnirOSITTONS 
S A K Sl-'iiKlard 
CARBON STEELS 


S. A. E. 
Steel 

No. 

C'aibon 

Kaiif^e 

! 

AlaiiRanese 

Ranu:e 

T’hosphorus, 

Alax. 

Sulphur 

Alax. 

1010 

0 05 -015 

0 30 0()0 

0 045 

0 05 

101.“^ 

0 10-0 20 

0 30-0.60 

0 045 

0 05 

1020 

0 15-0 25 

0 30-0 00 

0 045 

005 

1025 

0 20-0.30 

0.500 80 

0 045 

0 05 

1030 

0.25 0 35 

0 50 0 80 

0 045 

0 05 

1035 

0 30-0 40 

0 50-0 80 

0 045 

0 05 

1040 

0 35 0 45 

0 50 0 80 

0 045 

0.05 

1045 

0 40-0.50 

0 50-0.80 

0 045 

0 05 

1046 

0 40-0 50 

0 30-0 50 

0 045 

0 05 

1050 

0 45-0 .55 

0.50-0 80 

0 045 

0.05 

1095 

0 90-1 05 

0 25-0 50 

0 040 

0.05 

1350* 

0 45-0 55 

0 90-120 

0 040 

0.05 

13n0* 

0 55-0.70 

0.90-1.20 

0 040 

0 05 


NICKEL STEELS 


S. A. E * 
Steel 

No. 

Carbon 

Range 

Manga- 

nese 

Range 

Phos- 

phorus, 

Max. 

Sulphur, 

Max. 

Nickel 

l^nge 

2315 

0 10-0.20 

0.30-0.60 

0.04 

0.045 

3.25-3.75 

2320 

0.15-0.25 

0.50-0.80 

0.04 

0.045 

3.25-3.75 

2330 

0 25 0.35 

0 5(>-0.80 

004 

0.045 

3.25-3.75 

2335 

0 30-0.40 

0.50-0.80 

0.04 

0.045 

3.25-3.75 

2340 

0.35-0.45 

0.50-0.80 

0.04 

0 045 

3.25-3.75 

2345 

0 40-0 50 

0.50-0.80 

0.04 

0.045 

3.25-3.75 

2350 

0.45-0.55 

0.50-0.80 

0.04 

0.045 

3.25-3.75 

2512 

max 0 1 7 

0.30-0.60 

0.04 

0.045 

4.50-5.25 
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NICKEL-CHROMIUM STEELS 


; A. E. 
Steel 
No. 

Carbon 

Range 

Manpa- 

ncse 

Range 

Phos- 

phoric, 

Max. 

I 

Sulphur, 

Max. 

Nickel 

Range 

Oiromium 

Range 

3115 

0 10-0 20 

0.30-0 60 

0 04 

0 045 

1 00 1.50 

0.45-0 75 

3120 

0.15-0.25 

0 30-0 60 

0 04 

0 045 

1.00-1.50 

0.45 •0.75 

3125 

0 20-0 30 

0 50-080 

0 04 

0 045 

1.00-1 50 

0 45-0.75 

3130 

0.25-0.35 

0 50 0 80 

004 

0 045 

1 00-1.50 

0 45-0.75 

3135 

0 30 0 40 

0 50-0 80 

0 04 

0 045 

1 (MV 1.50 

0 45 0.75 

3140 

0.35-0 45 

0.50 0.80 

0 04 

0.045 

1 (MV 1.50 

0 45-0.75 

3215 

0 10-0.20 

0 30-0 60 

0 04 

0 040 

1.50-2 00 

0.00-1 25 

3220 

0 15-0 25 

0 30-0 60 

0.04 

0 040 

1 50-2 00 

0 00-1 25 

3230 

0.25 0 35 

0 30-0 60 

0 04 

0 f)40 

150- 2(H) 

0 00-1.25 

3240 

0 35-0 45 

0 30-0 60 

0 04 

0 040 

1 50-200 

0 00-1 25 

3245 

0 40-0 50 

0 30-0 60 

0 04 

0 040 

1 50-2 00 

0 00-1.25 

3250 

0.45-0.55 

0 30-0 60 

0 04 

0 040 

1 50-2 00 

0.00-1 25 

3312 

max. 017 

0.30-0 ()0 

0 04 

0 040 

3.25 3 75 

1 25-1 75 

3325 

0 20-0 30 

0 30-0 60 

0 04 

0.040 

3 25-3 75 

1.25-1.75 

3335 

0 30-0 40 

0 30-0 60 

0 04 

0 040 

3 25-3 75 

1.25-1 75 

3340 

0 35-0 45 

0.30-0 60 

004 

0 040 

3 25-3 75 

1.254.75 

3415 

0 10 0 20 

0 45-0 75 

0 04 

0 040 

2.75-3 25 

0 60-0 95 

3435 

0 30 0 40 

0 45-0 75 

0 04 

0 040 

2 75-3 25 

0 60-0 05 

3450 

0 45-0.55 

0 45-0 75 

' 0 04 

0.040 

2 75-3 25 

0 60-0 95 


MOLYBUENI'M STEELS 


S A. E 


M an- 

Phos 

Sul- 

Chro- 


Molyb- 

Steel 

Carbon 

ganese 

phone, 

phur, 

mium 

Nickel 

denum 

No. 

Range 

Range 

M ax. 

Ma.v 

Range 

Range 

Range 

4130 

0 25-0 35 

0 40 0.70 

0 04 

0 045 

0 50-0 80 


0 15-0 25 

4140 

0 35-0 45 

0 40-0 70 

0 04 

0 045 

0.80 1 10 


0.15-0 25 

4150 

0 45-0.55 

0 40-0 70 

0 04 

0 045 

0 80 1.10 


0 15-0.25 

4615 

0.10 0 20 

0 30-0.50 

0(M 

0 045 


1.25-1.75 

0 20-0.30 


CHROMIUM STEELS 


S. A. E 
Steel 

No. 

Carbon 

Range 

Manganese 

Range 

HIids- 

])horus, 

Ma.x. 

Sulphur, 

Max. 

C hrommm 
Range 

5120 

0.15-0.25 

0.10 0(4) 

0 04 

0 045 

0.60-0.90 

5140 

0.35-0.45 

0.50-0.80 

0.04 

0.045 

0.80-1.10 

5150 

0.45-0.55 

0 50 0.80 

0.04 

0 045 

0.80-1.10 

52100 

0.95-1.10 

0.200.50 

0.03 

0.030 

1.20-1.50 
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CHROMIUM-VANADIUM STEELS 


S. A. E. 
Steel 
No. 

Carbon 

Range 

Manga- 

nese 

Range 

Phos- 

phorus, 

Max. 

Sulphur, 

Max. 

1 

Chromium 

Range 

Van; 

Min. 

idium 

De 

sired 

6120 

015-0 25 

0.50 0.80 

0.04 

0 04 

0.80-1.10 

0 15 

0 18 

6125 

0.20-0 30 

0 50-0 80 

0 04 

0 04 

0 80-1.10 

0.15 

0.18 

61.30 

0.25-0 35 

0 50-0 80 

0 04 

0 04 

0.80-1 10 

015 

0.18 

6135 

0.30-0.40 

0.50-0.80 

0.04 

0 04 

0.80-1.10 

0.15 

0.18 

6140 

0.35-0.45 

0.50-0.80 

0.04 

0.04 

0 80 1 10 

015 

018 

6145 

0 40-0.50 

0 50 0.80 

0.04 

0 04 

080-1.10 

015 

018 

6150 

0 45-0.55 

0.50 0 80 

0.04 

0 04 

0 80-1.10 

0 15 

018 

6195 

0.90-1.05 

0 20-0.45 

003 

003 

i 

0.80-1.10 

0 15 

018 


TUNGSTEN STEELS 


S. A. E. 
Steel 

No. 

Carbon 

Range 

Man- 

ganc.se, 

Max, 

Phos- 

phorus, 

Max. 

Sulphur, 

Max. 

Chro- 

mium 

Range 

T ung.sten 
Range 

71.100 

0 50-070 

0.30 

0.035 

0 035 

3 00-4 00 

12 00-15.00 

71660 

0 50-0 70 

0 30 

0 035 

0.035 

3 00 4 00 

15 00-18.00 

7260 

0.50-0.70 

0 30 

0 035 

0.035 

0.50-1 00 

1.50- 2 00 


silic()-man(;anese steels 


S. A. E 



Plios- 

1 


Steel 

('arbnn 

Mangane.se 

phorus. 

Sulphur, 

Silicon 

No. 

R;inge 

Range 

Max. 

Max. 

Range 

9250 

0 45-0.55 

0 60-0^0 

0 045 

0 045 

1 80-2 20 

9260 

0.55-0.65 

0.(>0-0 90 

0 045 

0 045 j 

1.80-2.20 


Nickel and Chrome Nickel Steel Airplane Engine Parts. — Alloy steels 
containing chromium and nickel have been widely used in airplane engine 
parts. The steels used in the construction of the Wright “Whirlwind" 
engine parts where exceptional strength combined wdth light weight is 
desired are of the nickel or chromium alloyed types. The nine cylinders 
are bolted to the aluminum alloy crankcase with chrome-nickel steel stiub 
and nuts. The single-throw crankshaft is made of S. A. E.-3,140 chroiiK - 
nickel steel and is mounted on two roller bearings and one outboard ball 
bearing which also takes the propeller thrust. The shaft is counter- 
balanced, the weights being securely fastened by means of rivets and bolts 
made of 3,140 chrome-nickel steel. The master rod and cap and bolts arc 
made of chrome-nickel steel. The rod is fitted with a steel back babbitted 
bearing lubricated by pressure feed. The eight articulated rods are of 3,140 
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clirome-nickel steel. The piston pins are made of either 3,250 chrome- 
nickel or 6,150 chrome-vanadium steel, oil hardened, while the knuckle pins 
,ire made of 3,115 chrome-nickel steel, case hardened. 

The crankshaft gear is made of 3,115 chrome-nickel steel, case hardened, 
and is keyed to the shaft. This part is made with a long sleeve which forms 
d bearing for the cam hub which is run concentric with the shaft. The 
inlet and exhaust cams are integral and made of 3,115 steel. The cams 
operate the roller tappets of 3,140 which are arranged radially opposite 
each cylinder, llie push rods are of thin-walled 3j/< per cent nickel steel 
tubing while the valve rockers are made of 2,330 steel. The magneto drive 
i^ears and coupling, the fuel pump gears, the tachometer gears and shafts 
are all chrome-nickel steel 3,140. 

A complete list of the jjarts in which nickel or chrome-nickel steels are 
used is as follows : 


Name of Part 


S.A.E. Number 

Balance weiglit 


3140 

Counterweight rivet 


3140 

Knuckle pin 


3115 

Knuckle pin lock 


3140 

Piston pin 


3250 or 0150 

Oil pressure relief IkkIv 


3140 

Oil pump drive gear 



Oil pump idler gear 


3140 

Oil pump gears 


3140 

Oil and fuel pump drive gear 


3115 

Tachometer drive gear 


3140 

Tachometer drive shaft 


3140 

Master rod 


3140 



3140 



3140 

Articulated nxls 


3140 

Crankshaft 


3140 

Crankshaft geJir 


3115 

Magneto coupling drive gtar 


3140 

Magneto coupling gear 


3240 

Magneto drive gear 


3140 

Magnctt) gear 


3140 

Magneto cap screws 


3140 

C'am driving pinion 


3115 

Cam drive gear ^ . 


^40 or 0150 

Cam driving gear 


3240 

Cam driving pinion thrust washer . 


3140 

Inlet and exhaust cam 


3115 

Valve tappet roller pin 


3115 

Valve tappet 


3140 

Valve tai)pcl ball socket 


3140 

Valve pusli rod 


Ni seamless tubing 

Valve push rod adjusting nut 


3140 or 3250 

Valve rockers (inlet and exhaust) . 


2330 

Valve rocker support pin sleeve . . . 


3140 or 3250 

Valve rocker support pin 


3140 

Valve rocker support stud nut 


3140 

Valve spring washer (low'cr) 


3140 

Valve rocker support cover screw . . 


3140 

Valve rocker support pin spacer 


3250 or 6150 

All important screws, studs, bolts and nuts. 
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The specifying of proper materials and heat treatments on a motor u 
this type is of the greatest importance and is vital to its reliability an ' 
long-life. Chrome-nickel and nickel steels have been selected largely (,- 
account of their uniform and reliable properties. The forging grade ^^14' 
used in so many parts is heat treated to give a combination of high strengtl^ 
and toughness. The 3,115 steel used in carburized parts gives a high hard 
ness of the case combined with a strong and tough core. 

Although the .S. A. K. numbers have been used to indicate the steel, ilu- 
specifications of the Wright Company often vary from them slightly tn 
insure the highest grade material. The chemical analyses required on 
3,115 and 3,140 are given below: 


3115 3140 

Carbon 0.10 — 0.20 0.35 — 0.45 

Mani-ant'se 0 50 — O.KO 0.50 — 0.80 

Pliosphorus Max. 0 04 Max 0 04 

Sulpliiir Max 0 045 Max 0 045 

Nickel 110 — 1.50 110—150 

Chromium 0 45 — 0.75 0 45 — 0 75 


Some typical heat treatments used in various parts are given below 
Heat treatment and oj^erations of inlet and exhaust cam, made of 3,115 
steel, case hardened : 

1. After forging, normalize at 1,625-1,650 degrees Fahrenheit. 

2. Machine. 

3. Copper plate except gear teeth and cam. 

4. Carburize at 1,650-1,675 degrees Fahrenheit to secure a depth ol 
case of .050 to .060 inch ; cool in the jiot. 

5. Harden and examine test pieces of the same steel to verify depth 
of case. 

6. Drill holes. 

7. Heat to 1,400-1,425 degrees Fahrenheit; quench in water in a fixture 
to prevent Avarjiage. 

8. Remove immediately and place in oil bath at 350-375 degrees Fah- 
renheit to tem])er. 

9. Cjrind. 

10. Inspect for hardness. 

The crankshaft and master rod are both made of 3,140 steel and ha\e 
the same general heat treatment as shown by the following for the rod : 

1. After forging, anneal. 

2. Rough machine. 

3. Heat to 1,480-1,500 degrees Fahrenheit and quench in oil. 

4. Draw in a lead bath to secure 277 to 321 B.h.n. 

5. Pickle. 

Double notch Izod impact specimens are faced and heat treated with 
every part calling for these projiertics, the average of the two impact valuc^ 
on the bars must be as noted above. 

This material and heat treatment calls for the following minimur.’ 
properties : 
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Ultimate Strength 
Elongation % 

128,000 psi 

Brinell Hardness 

Izod Impact 

17 

277 

56 

16 

286 

52 

15 

293 

48 

14 

302 

45 

13 

311 

42 

12 

321 

40 


Nitralloy and Nitriding. — Leon (iiiillcl, a scientist, has presented to the 
J^^rcnch Academy of Sciences a descri])tion of a recently perfected “Ni- 
trided steels” which he believes will revolutionize airjilane manufacture. 
“At present the cylinders of airplane nu)tors are composed of nickel and 
other alloys which Avear out c|uickly,” M. (uiillet says. “As they wear the 
oil consum])tion mounts.” Steels for nitnding are now being manufactured 
in the United States by Central Alloy Steel Corporation of Massillon, Ohio, 
and The Ludlum Steel Co. of Watervliet, N. Y., using the trade name 
“Nitralloy.” For many years both producers and consumers have sought 
steels and case-hardening methods which would produce the ideal com- 
bination of extreme hardness, wear resistance and toughness without the 
difliculties, such as deformation, distortion and breakage, which frequently 
attend the carburizing process of hardening. 

The nitridiiig jirocess subjects special Nitralloy steels to the action of 
ammonia gas, for a period of time which Airies Avith the depth of case 
desired, at a temjierature of approximately ^^50 degrees Fahrenheit, without 
subsequent quenching. The case of mtrided Nitralloy Avill scratch glass 
Avith ease. Even sjiecial testing files Avear smooth without effect on its 
extremely hard surface. Such a degree of hardness is beyond the effective 
range of the usual methods of hardness testing. Herbert J’endulum re- 
sults read in terms of Brinell numerals shoAv as high as 900-1,100 Brinell. 

The manufacturing process enqiloyed can be summarized as follows : — 
'File cylinder is first rough machined tt) Avithin two to three millimeters 
of finished dimensions. In this state the \nirt is given a quench and draAv 
which will show a tensile strength of ^X) to 95 kilograms ])er square millimeter. 
After this treatment, the outside is nearly finished leaving, however, a 
certain amount of material which should be removed after hardening. The 
l)ore is brought to finish dimensions, leaving tmly millimeter for straighten- 
ing after hardening. In this state the outside is protected again.st nitriding so 
as to be able to finish machine Avithout grinding after the hardening. The 
jiarts are then nitrided to a depth of %(> to of a millimeter. After hard- 
ening, the parts are again machined. The protected outside is first finish 
machined, then the bore is rectified. The cylinders are then put in the 
blocks. This procedure yields cylinders of extreme hardness which cannot 
be filed and are perfectly interchangeable. 

Nitriding insures that they Avill keep their very great hardness, even 
after the heating Avhich they must undergo during normal running of the 
motor. The ordinary temperature reached in these cylinders is, hoAvever, 
nuite inferior to that permitted by these nitrided steels avIiosc hardness 
<loes not change up to 930 degrees Fahrenheit. Cylinders nitrided in this 
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way work equally well with cast iron or aluminum pistons. Pistons an<, 
ring's are perfectly polished in contact with the hard surface of the cylin 
der and wear disappears nearly totally. The hardness of nitrided specia 
steels can produce a very remarkable polish which changes entirely frictioi 
conditions. Aluminum alloys can rub directly on steels nitrided and pol 
ished without fear of wear or seizing. Motors are actually running will 
crankshafts of special nitrided steel without l:)ronzc or babbit bearings; 
Similarly nitrided and ])olished piston pins can be mounted directly in 
duralumin connecting rods. In recent tests, substituting the direct mounting 
of connecting rods on nitrided crankshaft showed a gain of ten per cent 
in power at 3,000 r.p.m. and the maximum speed was increased to 4,0(Xj 
r.p.m. 

S. A. E. Non-Ferrous Metal Specifications. — In addition to the wide use 
that is made of alloy steel in the cf)nslruction of ])arts of aviation engines, 
there arc a number of non-ferrous metals that enter into the constructions 
of main and minor structural elements. 'Phe ff>llowing specifications and 
general information should be of value to the reader. 

WHITI^ HEARING METALS 

The limits for the chemical conij)ositions specified for metal in ingot 
form are closer than the limits specified for cast products, as allowances 
have been made for variations in the chemical content due to casting. 


SPECIFICATION NO. 10. BABBITT 


Composition in percentage: 

Tin, min 

Copper 

Antimofiy 

Lead, max 

Iron, max 

Arsenic, max 

Bismuth, max 

Zinc and Aluminum . . 


Cast Products 
90 

4 to 5 
4 to 5 
0 35 
0.08 
0 10 
0.08 
None 


Ingots 

90.75 

4.25 to 4.75 

4.25 to 4.75 
0 35 
0.08 
0.10 
0 08 
None 


When finished bronzc-backcd hearings are purchased a maximum of 
0.6 per cent lead is permissible in scraped samj)les provided a lead-tin solder 
has been used in bonding the bronze and the babbitt. 

General Information. — This babbitt is very fluid and may be used for 
bronze-backed bearings, particularly for thin linings such as are used in 
aircraft engines. It is also suitable for die castings. 

SPECIFICATION NO. 11, BABBITT 
Composition in percentage : 

Cast Products Ingots 


Tin, min 86.00 87.25 

Copper 5.00 to 6.50 5.50 to 6.00 

Antimony 6.00 to 7.50 6.50 to 7.00 

Lead, max 0.35 0.35 

Iron, max 0.08 0.08 

Ar.scnic, max 0.10 0.10 

Bismuth, max 0.08 0.08 

Zinc and Aluminum None None 
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When finished bronze-backed bearings are purchased a maximum of 
0.6 per cent lead is permissible in scraped samples provided a lead-tin solder 
has been used in bonding the bronze and the babbitt. 

General Information. — This is a rather hard babbitt which may be used 
for lining connecting-rod and shaft bearings w^hich are subjected to heavy 
pressures; its “wiping” tendency is very slight. It is also suitable for die 
castings. 

SPECIFICATION NO. 12, BABBITT 
Compo.sition in percenlaRt*: 

C-'ast Products Ingots 


Antimony 0.50 to 11.50 10.25 to 10.75 

Copper 225 to 3.75 2 75 to 3.25 

Lead, max 26.00 25.25 

Tin, min 50 50 60.00 

Iron, max 0 08 0.08 

Bismuth, max 0 08 0.08 

Zinc and Aluminum None Nniie 


General Information. — This is a relatively cheap l)abl)itt and is intended 
for bearings subjected to moderate pres.sures. It is also suitable for die 
castings. 


SPFXTFICAITON NO. 13, BABBITT 
Composition in percentage : 

Cast Products Ingots 


Tin 4.50 to 5 50 4.75 to 5.25 

Antimony 9.25 to 10.75 9 75 to 10.25 

Lead, max 8t)(K) 85.50 

Copper, max 0.50 0.50 

Arsenic, max 02) 0.20 

Zinc and Aluminum None None 


General Information. — This is a cheap ba!)bitt and serves successfully 
where the bearings are large and the service light. It should not be used 
as a substitute for a babbitt with a high tin content. It is also suitable for 
<lie castings. 


SPECIFICATION NO. 14, BABBITT 
Composition in percentage: 

Cast Products Ingots 


Tin 9.25 to 10 75 9.75 to 10.25 

Antimony 14.00 to 16.00 14.75 to 15.25 

Lead, max 76.00 75.25 

Copper 0.50 0.50 

Arsenic, max 0.20 0.20 

Zinc and Aluminum None None 


General Information. — This is a cheap babbitt and serves successfully 
where the bearings are large and the service light. It should not be used 
as a substitute for a babbitt with a high tin content. It is suitable for die 
castings. 
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ALUMINUM ALLOYS 

SPECIFICATION NO. 30 


Composition in percentage: 

Aluminum, min 90.00 

Copper 7.00 to 8.50 

Zinc, max 0.20 

Silicon, Iron, Zinc, Manganese and 

Tin, max 1.70 

Other Impurities None 

General Information. — The tensile strenj^th of test-specimens about 
Yz inch diameter of this alloy cast in sand and tested without machining 
off the skin should be about IS.OOO to 20,0(X) pounds j)er square inch and 
the elong-ation one to two per cent in two inches. 

This is a light alloy having a specific gravity of about 2.83 and is used 
more extensively in (he automotive industry than all other light casting 
alloys combined. A shrinkage of 0.156 (% 2 ) should In- 

allowed in pattern designs. This alloy is used for crankcases, oil-j)ans. 
steering-wheel s])idcrs, differential carriers, transmission cases, camshaft 
housings, hnl)-caj)S and similar parts. 

SPECIFICATION NO. 31 


Composition in percentage : 

Aluminum, min 

Cwppcr 

Zinc 

Silicon, Iron, Manganese and 

Tin, max 

Other Impurities 


81.00 

2 25 to 3.25 
12.50 to 14.50 

1.70 

None 


General Information. — The tensile strength of test-specimens about Y'l 
inch diameter of this alUiy cast in sand and tested without machining off 
the skin should be about 25,000 to 30,000 pounds per square inch with an 
elongation of more than one per cent in two inches. 

The specific gravity is about 3.0 and a shrinkage of 0.156 (%2) 
per foot should be allowed in pattern designs. 

This alloy is used extensively in England for such parts a.s crankcases, 
oil-pans, steering-wheel spiders and transmission cases. 


SPECIFICATION NO. 32 


Composition in percentage: 

Aluminum, min 85.50 

Copper 11.00 to 13.50 

Zinc, max 0.20 

Silicon, Iron, Zinc, Manganese and 

Tin, max 1.70 

Other Impurities None 

General Information. — The tensile strength of test-specimens about L 
inch diameter of this alloy cast in sand and tested without machining o^‘‘ 
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the skin should he about 19,000 to 23,000 pounds per square inch and the 
clong^ation will be practically nothing. 

The specific gravity of this alloy is about 2.95 and a shrinkage of 0.156 
l %2) i*^ch per foot should be allowed in pattern designs. This alloy is used 
for manifolds, pumps, carburetors, cylinders and other parts which should 
be free from leaks and where the brittleness of the alloy is not objectionable. 

SPFXIFICATION NO. 33 

Composition in percentage: 

Aluminum 88 00 to 92.00 

Copper 6.00 to 8.00 

Zinc, max 2.50 

Iron, max 1.50 

Silicon, Manpanese and Tin, max 0.75 

Other Impunlie.s None 

General Information. — The tensile strength of test-s])ecimcns about J /2 
inch diameter of this alloy cast in sand and tested without machining off 
the skin should be about 19,000 to 21,000 j^ounds per square inch with an 
elongation of one to two per cent in two inches. 

This is a light alloy having a specific gravity of 2.83 to 2.86 and is used 
extensively in the automotive industry. A shrinkage of 0.156 (%i>) inch 
per foot should be allowed in pattern designs. 

This alloy is similar to Specification No. 30 and is used for crankcases, 
oil-pans, steering-wheel spiders, differential carriers, transmission cases, 
camshaft housings, hub-caps and similar j^arts. 


SPECIFICATION NO 34 

Composition in percentage • 

Aluminum, min 87.00 

Copper 9 25 to 10.75 

Iron .. 0 90 to 1.50 

Magnesium 0.15 to 0.35 

All other elements, not over ... 0 75 

General Information. — Test-bars cast in a chill mould show a tensile- 
strength of 24,0(X) to 30,CXX) jiouiids per square inch and the elongation in 
two inches is usually less than one per cent. The specific gravity should 
not exceed 2.95. The lirinell hardness number, using a 500 nr 1 ,0(X)-kilogram 
load with a ball ten millimeters in diameter, should be not less than 85 and 
should average about 105. 

This alloy cast in permanent moulds is used principally for pistons, 
camshaft bearings, valve tappet-guides and other parts where high hardness 
and good bearing qualities are essential. 


SPECIFICATION NO 35, ALUMINUM 


Composition in percentage : 

Aluminum, min. 
Copper, max. . . . 

Iron, max 

Silicon 

Zinc, max 

Mangane.se, max. 


92.50 

. . . 0.60 
1. 00 

4.50 to 6.50 
.... 0.20 
0.20 
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General Information. — ^The minimum tensile-strength of test-specimen 
about Yz inch in diameter of this alloy cast in sand and tested withou; 
machining off the skin, should be alx)ut 16,000 pounds per square inch will 
a minimum elongation of 3.5 per cent in two inches. 

This alloy is intended for automobile body parts and other parts that 
must be cast in thin sections. The alloy withstands salt-water corrosion 
very well and is therefore suitable for aircraft engine parts or other part^ 
that may be subjected to severe corroding influences. The alloy has a 
relatively low yield-point and therefore cannot be used where great strength 
or stiffness is required. 


CAST BRASS ALLOYS 

SPECIFICATION NO. 40, RED BRASS 


Composition in percentage. 

Copper 

Tin 

Lead 

Zinc 

* Iron, max 

Antimony, max. 
Aluminum 


83.00 to 86.00 
4.50 to 5.50 
4.50 to 5.50 
4.50 to 5 50 
0.35 
0.25 
None 


General Information. — Good castings made of this alloy should give the 
following minima in physical characteristics : 


Ultimate strength, lb. per s<|. in 27, (KK) 

Yield point, lb. per sq. in 12,000 

Elongation in 2 in. or proportionate 

gauge length, per cent 16 


This is a free-cutting brass with good casting and finishing properties. 


SPECIFICATION NO. 41, YELLOW BRASS 


Composition in percentage: 

Copper 

Lead 

Zinc 

Tin, max 

Iron, max 

Aluminum 

Other Impurities 


62.00 to 65 00 
2.00 to 4.00 

31.00 to 36.00 

1.00 

0.50 

None 

0.25 


General Information. — Good castings made of this alloy should give the 
following minima in physical characteristics : 


Ultimate strength, lb. per .sq. in 25,000 

Yield point, lb, per sq. in 12,000 

Elongation in 2 in. or proportionate 

gauge length, per cent 20 


This alloy is intended for use in commercial castings where cheapnes.- 
and good machining properties are the main considerations. 
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SPECIFICATION NO. 42, WHITE NICKEL BRASS 


Composition in percentage: 

Copper 

Nickel, min 

Iron, max 

Aluminum 

Other Impurities 
Zinc 


55.00 to 64.00 
18.00 
0.35 
None 
0.25 
Remainder 


General Information. — Good castings made of this alloy should give the 
following minima in physical characteristics: 


Ultimate strength, lb. per sij in 30,000 

Elongation in 2 in. or proportionate 

gauge length, j^er cent 20 


This brass is intended for use for trimmings or other parts requiring a 
metallic-white finish. The higher the nickel content, the more permanent 
will be the color. 


SPECIFICATION NO. 43. MANGANESE BRONZE 

This specification is .substantially the same as Specification No. B7-14 of the American 
Society for Testing Materials. 

Composition in percentage: 

Copper 53.00 to 62.00 

Zinc 38.00 to 47.00 

Lead, max 0.15 

This metal may he hardened by the addition of small amounts of tin, 
iron, manganese, aluminum or a combination of these metals. Good sand 
castings made of this alloy should give the following minima in physical 
characteristics : 


Tensile-strength, lb. per sq. in 60,000 

Yield-point, lb. per sq. in 30,000 

Elongation in 2 in. or proportionate 

gauge length, per cent 15 

For the purpose of inspection, the most importance should be placed 
on the following minima in physical requirements on a special chill cast 
S. A. E. Standard test-har. This test-bar shall be cut from one corner, 
near the bottom of the lest ingot, cast in a pro])erly tapered iron mould, 
approximately three inches deep by inches wide by twelve inches long. 


Tensile-strength, lb. per sq. in 70,000 

Elongation in 2 in,, per cent 20 


General Information. — This alloy is intended for use in castings where 
strength and toughness are required. It is equivalent to the copper-zinc 
alloys commercially known as Cast Manganese Bronze or its equivalents, 
J^uch as Cast Tobin Bronze and Cast Naval Bronze. 
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SPECIFICATION NO. 44, CAST BRASS TO BE BRAZED 

Composition in percentage: 

Copper 83.00 to 86.00 

Zinc 14.00 to 17.00 

T.ea(l, max 0.50 

Iron, max 0.15 

General Information. — This l)rass starts to melt at approximately l,83(i 
clcg’rees Fahrenheit and is entirely melted at ai)proximatcly 1,870 degrees 
Fahrenheit. As a brazing material on this brass to be brazed either Silver 
Solder or a brazing brass melting at a temperature lower than the brass 
to be brazed should l)e used. 


SPE( TFK'ATION NO 45 BRAZlNCi SOLDER 

Composilidii in percentage 

Copper 48 00 to 52 00 

T.ead, max .. 0.50 

Iron, max 0.10 

Zinc . . Remainder 

General Information. — 'Lhis solder starts to melt at approximately 1,560 
degrees P^ahrenheit and is entirely melted at approximately 1,600 degrees 
Fahrenheit. It may be used by melting it in a crucible under a flux of 
borax, with or without the addition of boric acid, and dipping the material 
to be brazed in the melted l)razing solder; or this brazing solder, in a 
powdered form, may l)e mixed with the flux applied to the material to he 
brazed, ami melted either in a furnace or by the use of a brazing torch. 

BRONZE ALl.OYS 

Bearings or. gears made of bronze alloys should be used only against 
hardened steel. 


SPECII'TCATTON NO. 62, HARD CAST BRONZE 


Composition in percentage: 

Copper ... 

Tin 

Lead, max. 
Iron, max. 
Zinc 


86.00 to 89.00 
9 00 to 11.00 
0.20 
0.06 

1.00 to 3 00 


General Information. — Good castings made of this alloy should give the 
following minima in i)hysical characteristics: 

Ultimate strength, lb. per sq. in 30,000 

Yield point, lb. per sq. in 15,000 

Elongation in 2 in. or proportionate 

gauge length, per cent 14 

This alloy is suitable wherever a strong general utility bronze is re- 
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i-(uired. It may be used for severe working conditions where heavy pres- 
sures obtain, as in gears and bearings. 


SPECIFICATION NO. 63, LEADED GUN METAL 

Composition in percentage: 

Copper 8r)(K) to 80.CK) 

Tin 9 00 to 1100 

Phosphorous, max 0.25 

Zinc and other Impurilies, max. 0 50 

Lead 1.00 to 2 50 

General Information. — CkxxI castinjj;;s made of this alloy should give 
the following minima in jiliysical characteristics: 

Ultimate strength. Ib per sq in .... 30.0(K) 

Yield point, Ih. per stp m ... 12,000 

Elongation m 2 in. or proportionate 

gauge length, i)er cent 10 

Combining strength with fair machining qualities, this general utility 
bronze is especially good for bushings subjected to heavy loads and severe 
working conditions. 


SPECIFir./VTTON NO 64. PHOSPHOR BRONZE 


Compo.sition in percentage: 

Copper 78 50 to 81.50 

Tin 9.00 to 11 00 

Lead 9.00 to 1100 

Phosphorus 0 05 to 0 25 

Zinc, max 0 75 

Other Impurities, max 0.25 


General Information. — (iood castings made of this alloy should give the 
following minima in ]>hysical characteristics: 


Ultimate strength, lb. per s(| in 25,000 

Yield point, lb per sq in 12,0(K) 

Elongation in 2 m. or proportionate 

gauge length, per cent 8 


This metal is an excellent coni|)osition for use where anti-friction quali- 
ties are desired, standing up exceedingly well under heavy loads and severe 
usage. 

SPECIFICATION NO. 65, PHOSPHOR GEAR BRONZE 

Composition in percentage: 

Copper H8.00 to 90.00 

Tin 10 00 to 12 00 

Pho.sphorus 0.10 to 0.30 

Lead, Zinc and other Impurities, 


General Information. — Good castings made of tfiis alloy should give the 
following minima in physical characteristics : 
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Ultimate strength, lb. per sq. in 35,000 


Yield point, lb. per sq. in 20,000 

Elongation in 2 in. or proportionate 

gauge length, per cent 10 


This is a very hard bronze and may be used for gears and worm wheel, 
where the requirements are severe. 


SPECIFICATION NO. 06. BRONZE BACKING FOR LINED BEARINGS 


Composition in percentage: 

Copix?r 

Tin 

1 .cad 

Zinc, max. , . 
Impurities, max. 


83.00 to 8h()() 
4.50 to 6.00 

8.00 to 10 00 
200 
0.25 


General Information. — G ckkI castings made of this alloy should give the 
following minima in physical characteristics: 


Ultimate strength, lb. per sq. in 25,tK)0 

Yield point, lb. per sq. in 12, (XK) 

Elongation in 2 in. or proportionate 

gauge length, per cent 8 


This composition is recommended as an inexpensive but suitable alloy 
for bronze-backed bearings. 


SPECIFICATION NO. 67, SEMI-PLASTIC BRONZE 


Composition in percentage : 

Copper 

Tin 

Lead 

Zinc, max 

Phospliorns, max. 

Iron, max 

Antimony, max. 

Aluminum 

Impurities, max. 


75.50 to 78.50 
7.25 to 8 75 

13.50 to 16 50 

0 50 
0.25 
0.25 
0.50 
None 
0.75 


General Information. — Good castings matle uf this alloy should give the 
.ollowing minima in physical characteristics : 


Ultimate strength, lb. i)er sq. in 20, (XX) 

Elongati«m in 2 in. or proportionate gauge 

length, per cent 10 


This metal is intended for use where a soft bronze with good anti- 
friction qualities is desired. 


SPECIFICATION NO. 68, CAST ALUMINUM BRONZE 

Composition in percentage : ' 

Copper 85.00 to 87.00 
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Aluminum 7.00 to 9.(M) 

Iron 2.50 to 4.50 

Tin (none desired), max 0.50 

Other Impurities, max 0.25 


General Information. — Good castings made of this alloy should give the 
following minima in mechanical properties: 


Ultimate stroiiKth, Ih. per s*|. in 65,000 

Yield point, Ih. per .s(|. in 20,000 

Elongation in 2 in. or proportionate gauge. 

length, per cent 20 


This is a non-corrodiblc alloy of great strength A\ith a hardness equal 
to that of manganese bronze and good hearing qualities. It is suitable for 
use in worm wheels, gears and similar parts. 

The adoption of S. A. M Standards and Recommended Practices by the 
Society does not insure that users of constructions that incortioratc such 
standards or recommended jiractices will not be liable for infringement of 
patents that may exist or may hereafter be issued, and does not constitute a 
recommendation of any patented or projirietary rights that may be involved. 

Cylinder and Crankcase Retention Bolts. — Bolts, with which may be in- 
cluded other types of screw fastening, such as studs and set-screws, are 
frequently applied without jiroper consideration of the problems involved, 
writes A. C. Burgoine in the Automobile Engineer. Motor designers seldom 
make calculations of the size and number of bolts required for many pur- 
poses, relying upon experience in making a suitable selection. To check 
the sizes of important bolts is, of course, customary but even this is some- 
times done in a rather perfunctory manner. As a consequence, wide dif- 
ferences are found in the practice of various motor builders, and troubles 
frequently arise in service. Insufficient attention is paid to the selection of 
material and to workmanship, and only too often bolts are purchased from 
outside sources of supply almost entirely on a basis of price. Even where 
bolts are made in the factory, the tendency is to use the cheaper qualities 
of steel and to cut the machining times until both accuracy and finish suffer. 
The usual material for bolts and other screw fastenings is low-carbon steel, 
commonly known as mild steel, but alloy steels are frequently used by 
manufacturers of aviation engines in the more im])ortant applications. 
Plain carbon-steel of rather higher carbon content also is used for bolts 
but in the heat-treated condition. 

Even for relatively unimportant applications, cheap steels are a poor 
investment. Considering the ever-present risk of failure of low-grade ma- 
terials, and in view of the low torsional strength of this class of steel, a very 
high factor of safety must be applied. Indeed, for general purposes, a factor 
of ten is not too high, this corresponding to a working stress of about 4,500 
pounds for a twenty-ton steel. As a matter of fact, no conscientious engine 
designer should entertain the use of these cheap steels for any purpose 
whatsoever. Steel having a minimum ultimate-strength of 26 tons may be 
worked at a nominal factor of safety of eight with a working stress of about 
7,000 pounds. For ordinary purposes this steel may prove fairly satisfac- 
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tory but its relatively low strength still necessitates the use of fairly larg< 
bolts for any given load, and in the smaller sizes great care is required Ir 
obviate the twisting off of threads by the careless use of the wrench. A 
very generally used steel for screwed parts in the better class of automobile 
work is a plain car])on-5.teel giving the minimum tensile-strength of 35 tons 
and having much better torsional strength than the milder steels. Owing 
to its greater uniformity and the better finish of the screw-threads, this steel 
may be worked at a lower factor of safety. For average work, a value of 
six may be used, corresponding to a stress of about 14,000 pounds, but 
naturally the designer must exercise judgment. 

Alloy Steel Bolts. — Where still greater strength and reliability are re 
quired and particularly where the bolts are likely to be subjected to shock 
loads, two alternatives are available. 'I'he first is to use an alloy steel, such 
as three-j)er cent nickel steel which can be relied upon to give 45-tons ulti- 
mate tensile-strength with a yield-point not below 32 tons. This steel is 
rather expensive and does not machine as well as plain carbon-steel. It is not 
particularly hard on the surface and is a little likely to “pick-up” where any 
fretting occurs, or when driven into a tight reamed hole. With a good re- 
sistance to shock and the minimum Izod-value of 40 feet-pounds, nickel 
steel may be worked with a nominal factor of safety of five, at which the 
stress will be about 20, (XX) ])ounds per scjuare inch. 

For bolts that are to be yet more highly stressed, the ternary alloy-steels 
are essential, but these find few applications in the ordinary automobile. 
In racing cars and aircraft engines, where weight must be cut and cost is 
unini])ortant, they arc widely used, but nickcl-chromc steel bolts cost two 
or three times as much as those of good mild steel and therefore are out of 
the question in the case of low-priced automotive products. Owing to the 
difficulties attendant upon the manufacturers of these steels, very careful 
inspection at all stages is essential, and heat-treatment must be most care- 
fully carried out after machining, the bolts being finally finished by grinding 
to diameter. Nickel-chrome steel should give an ultimate tensile-strength 
of at least 55 tons, with the minimum yield-point of 45 tons. By suitable 
tempering the strength may be increased but at the expense of the impact- 
test value, which must be the minimum of 40 feet-pounds on a standard 
test-piece. For a 60-ton steel the Izod figure may be 50 feet-pounds. 

Speaking generally, the adoption of bolts made from these high-tensile 
steels will not permit of any reduction in the size of bosses, lugs and flanges, 
because sufficient area must be provided to withstand the local crushing 
loads. Where the bolts pass through aluminum, increasing the sections and 
providing large heads and washers under the nuts may even be necessary. 
Any saving in weight due to the use of the high-tensile steel is thus 
largely illusory, and such bolts can generally be usefully employed only 
in conjunction with j^arts of steel, such as connecting rods. 

Heat-Treated Carbon-Steel Bolts. — The second alternative where bolts 
are required to have strengths greater than ordinary mild steel is to use 
a plain carbon-steel of rather higher carbon-content and to heat-treat this 
by a process of hardening and tempering. Using a medium-carbon steel, 
by changing the heat-treatment the ultimate tensile-strength can be varied 
from 40 to as high as 65 tons, but as a general rule bolts are tempered to 
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between 40 and 50 tons ultimate-stress. With the lower ultimate-strength, 
the elongation is about 26 per cent and the reduction of area 65 per cent. 
At the same time the impact value in the Tzod test is as high as 80 feet- 
y)ounds. As a general average, it may be accepted that the ultimate strength 
of the standard quality of bolts is 45 tons, with an Izoci. value of 70 feet- 
pounds. 

From these figures it will be evident that the heat-treated carbon-steel 
bolts compare very favorably with those of nickel steel. Further, with the 
same average tensile-strength, the Izod value is decidedly higher, and thus 
the resistance to shock loads should be better. It is reasonable to work 
with the same factor of safety as for nickel steel, and therefore the working 
stress may be taken at 20,000 pounds for the 45-ton tempered bolts. Plain 
carbon-steel in the heat-treated condition is at least as reliable as the alloy 
steels, and the steel makers find much less difficulty in obtaining uniformity 
in quality and in test values. It machines more readily and to a better 
finish than alloy steel of the same strength, while dies and tools generally 
hold their cutting edges and dimensions better when used on carbon steel. 
Therefore, the expenses for tooling are reduced and there is less dimen- 
sional scrap. Heat-treatment is simple, and the risk of failure or of irre- 
trievably ruining the material is less. The surface of a heat-treated carbon- 
steel bolt is harder than that of a bolt of alloy steel of ecjual strength, and 
this is a valuable feature. Where nuts are to be removed and re])laced very 
frequently, the harder surface of the threads prevents the rapid wear that 
takes place with softer steels. Driven bolts do not so readily become scored 
.and are stiffer to resist bending. They stand-up better to shear loads and 
are not so likely to become cut-up when the fit is not exactly tight. Heat- 
treated bolts successfully resist the torsional loads due to the s])anner, .and 
the fine finish obtainable on the tlvre.ads reduces such loads to the minimum. 
Bolts of heat-treated steel may be tightened up closer than those of mild 
steel, even in a size smaller, and therefore are less likely to work loose. 
Owing to the harder surfaces, the threads do not wear appreciably, and 
after dismantling it will usually be found that the same relative jiositions 
of nut and bolt will enable the split pin or other locking device to be used 
as before. The nuts and bolt heads resist the attacks of wrenches very w^ell, 
and the good appearance of the job is maintained. 

Hardness Testing Methods. — Hardness, machining properties and 
wearing qualities are three totally different characteristics of a metal, and 
in selecting a method of hardness testing the other properties required in 
the finished component must be kept in mind. Among the numerous 
methods that have been adopted for testing hardness, perhaps the most 
usual shop-method consists merely in trying the effect of a small dead- 
smooth file, and after constant practice the degree of accuracy that can 
be obtained by this method alone is astonishing. It cannot, of course, be 
relied upon to give good comparative results wdth all metals, but it is useful 
for testing the suitability of chisels, punches, shear blades, and kindred 
tools. A similar test consists in trying the effect of the metal on ordinary 
glass. If it is possible to scratch the glass, the metal is in a ‘glass-hard 
condition,” distinctly hard and probably very brittle. 
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Foremost among the more scientific methods of hardness testing, tlu 
Brinell method may be mentioned as being the one most universally 
adopted, in spite of its many disadvantages. As a means of determininj^ 
the approximate tensile-strength of steel and thus saving the expense oi 
machining a test piece, it is excellent. The hardness in this case is calcu- 
lated from the area or width of the idcntation produced by applying an 
extremely hard steel ball with a given load to the polished surface of the 
metal. This is read by a special scale fitted with a microscopic eyepiece 
so very small indentations may be measured. 

Usually the load is 3,000 kilograms, (6,613.87 pounds) when using a 
ball ten millimeters (0.3937 inches) in diameter on steel while loads of 
500 to 1,000 kilograms (1,102.31 to 2,204.62 pounds) are used for nonfer- 
rous metals and alloys. In the latest machines hardened conical penetra- 
tors and diamond jjoinls of pyramid form are employed in place of the steel 
ball, but the method remains substantially the same. 

The Brinell Test. — With regard to the limitations of the Brinell test, 
it is first of all obvious that components of light section cannot be ade- 
quately tested because the ball may cause distortion right through the 
metal. Extremely hard metals also cannot be satisfactorily tested since 
they are ai)t to distort the ball. In this connection the importance of fre- 
quently renewing the ball may be emphasized, since, should it become 
flattened, it would give very erroneous results. A further objection to the 
Brinell test is that the impression produced on hard steel is so small that it 
is frequently difficult to measure it with sufficient accuracy. To overcome 
this a ball which has previously been etched for about one minute in a 
two-per cent nitric acid in alcohol solution, may conveniently be substituted 
for the ordinary polished ball. This gives an impression with more clearly 
defined edges, so that the exact measurement is simplified. 

Still another drawback to the Brinell test is that metals having a coarsely 
crystalline structure will give very different results according to the posi- 
tion of the indentation. Moreover, when the adjacent crystals are of 
varying hardness, accurate measurement is impossible. For similar reasons 
unreliable results will be obtaned from cast iron containing a large per- 
centage of free soft graphite. 

Difficulties are also likely to arise in testing case-hardened steel by the 
Brinell method, particularly if the depth of the case is not great. The case 
itself may consist of high-carbon steel having a Brinell hardness of over 
600, while the low-carbon core may have a hardness number between 120 
and 180. In such circumstances, if the case is at all thin, the deformation 
is likely to extend into the soft core, giving rise to entirely erroneous re- 
sults. To detect defects in homogeneity of metals by the Brinell method is 
sometimes possible. It will also indicate heat-treatment when varying 
results are obtained from tests taken at a number of different points on a 
heat-treated article. 

The Scleroscope Method. — The scleroscope test is also extremely easy 
to apply, while the small indentation that it produces will not mar even 
the lightest and most delicate component. The scleroscope hardness of 
hard steel is approximately ICX). This test is useful for ascertaining the 
hardness of thin sections of metal and can also be employed for case-hard- 
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ened steel. In the scleroscope a small diamond pointed hammer is allowed 
to drop by a special trigg^er release from a nominal height and its rebound, 
after it hits the specimen tested is an indication of the hardness of the piece. 
Another type measures the indentation of a pyramid pointed member di- 
rectly on a gauge, the point being pressed into the piece to be tested by a 
definite force or load. Obviously, however, the results obtained are influ- 
enced by different factors from those governing the Brinell test because, 
to quote an exaggerated case, substances such as rubber and celluloid give 
readings equal to those obtained with hardened steel. Were it not that the 
hammer produced a minute permanent indentation in the metal, this test 
would give a true indication of the elasticity of the specimen. 

QUESTIONS TOR REVIEW 

1. Describe why aircraft engines should have miiiiuniiii vibration. 

2. Outline two balanciiiR' devices for use with four cylinder engines. 

3. What are the common methods of crankshaft construction? 

4. When are counterbalanced crankshafts used in aircraft engines? 

5. Arc anti-friction bearings practical for supporting crankshafts of aircraft 
engines? 

6. What is normalized steel? 

7. What is the usual method of crankcase construction for Vec engines — for static 
radial engines? 

8. Name common tvpes of anti-friction bearings. 

9. What material has the most strength for its weight? 

10. What is Y alloy and where is it used? 

11. Name some engine parts made of nickel steel. 

12. What is the nitriding process? 
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EARLY AND PRE-WAR AVIATION ENGINES 

Aviation Engine Types — Early Anzani Engines — Anzani Y Engine — Anzani Connect^ 
ing Rod Construction — Canton-Unn6 (Salmson) Engines — Stroke Equalizing 
Mechanism — Salmson Valve Timing — Construction of Early Gnome Motor — 
Cylinders Machined from Solid Bar — Exhaust Valve Mounting — Pistons Carry 
Inlet Valves — Exhaust Valve Operation — Why Odd Numbers of Cylinders Are 
Used — Gnome Carburetion and Lubrication — Rotary Motor Disadvantages— 
Gnome “Monosoupape” Type — Details of Cylinder Construction — Gnome “Mon- 
osoupape” Fuel System — Monosoupape Ignition — Monosoupape Lubrication- 
German “Gnome” Type Engine — The Le Rhone Rotary Motor — Le Rhone Con- 
necting Rod Arrangement — Le Rhone Valve Actuation — Le Rhone Carburetor— 
Le Rhone Engine Action — Renault Air-Cooled Vee Engine. 

Inasmuch as numerous forms of airplane engines have been devised, it 
would reciuire a volume of considerable size to describe even the most 
important developments of recent years. As considerable explanatory mat- 
ter has been given in preceding chapters and the principles involved in 
internal-combustion engine operation considered in detail, a review of the 
features of some of the most successful early airplane motors should suffice 
to give the reader a complete enough understanding of the art so all types 
of engines can be readily recognized and the advantages and disadvantages 
of each type understood, as well as defining the constructional features 
enough so the methods of locating and repairing the common engine and 
auxiliary system troubles will be fully grasped. 

Aviation Engine Types. — Aviation engines can be divided into three 
main classes. One of the earliest attempts to devise distinctive powerplant 
designs for aircraft involved the construction of engines utilizing a radial 
arrangement of the cylinders or a star-wise disposition. Among the engines 
of this class may be mentioned the Anzani, R. E. P. and the Salmson or 
Canton and Unne forms. The two former are air cooled, the latter design 
has been made in both air-cooled and water-cooled. Engines of this type 
have been built in cylinder numbers ranging from three to twenty. While 
the simple forms were popular in the early days of aviation engine develop- 
ment, they have been succeeded by the more conventional arrangements 
which now form the largest class. 

The reason for the adoption of a star-wise arrangement of cylinders 
has been previously considered. Smoothness of running can only be 
obtained by using a considerable number of cylinders. The fundamental 
reason for the adoption of the star-wise disposition is that a better dis- 
tribution of stress is obtained by having all of the pistons acting on the 
same crankpin so that the crank-throw and pin are continuously under 
maximum stress. Some difficulty has been experienced in lubricating the 
lower cylinders in some forms of six-cylinder, rotary crank, radial engines 
but these have been largely overcome so they are not as serious in practice 
as a theoretical consideration would indicate. 

Another class of engines developed to meet aviation requirements is r 
complete departure from the preceding class, though when the engines art 
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at rest, it is difficult to differentiate between them. This class include, 
engines having a star-wise disposition of the cylinders but the cylinders 
themselves and the crankcase rotate and the crankshaft remains stationary 
The important rotary engines are the Gnome, the Le Rhone and tb( 
Clerget. The latter differed chiefly in the method of valve actuation, 
separate push rods being used for each valve. 



Fig, 366. — The Early Anzani “W” Type, Six-Cylinder Water-Cooled Aviation Engine. 

By far the most important classification is that including engines which 
retain the approved design of the types of powerplants that have been 
so widely utilized in automobiles and which have modifications to increase 
reliability and mechanical strength and produce a reduction in weight. 
This class includes the vertical engines such as the Duesenberg and Hall- 
Scott four-cylinder; the Wisconsin, Aeromarine, Mercedes, Benz, and 
Hall-Scott six-cylinder vertical engines and the numerous eight- and 
twelve-cylinder Vee designs such as the Curtiss, Renault, Thomas-Morse, 
Sturtevant, Sunbeam, and others. 

Early Anzani Engines. — The attention of the mechanical world was 
first directed to the great possibilities of mechanical flight when Bleriot 
crossed the English Channel in July, 1909, in a monoplane of his own 
design and construction, having the power furni.shed by a small three- 
cylinder air-cooled engine rated at about 24 horsepower and having cylin 
ders 4.13 inches bore and S.12 inches stroke, stated to develop the power 
at about 1,600 r.p.m. and weighing 145 pounds. The arrangement of this 
early Anzani engine is shown at Fig. 365, and it will be apparent that in 
the main, the lines worked out in motorcycle practice were followed to a 
large extent. The crankcase was of the usual vertically divided pattern, 
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the cylinders and heads being’ cast in one piece and held to the crankcase by 
stud bolts passing through substantial flanges at the cylinder base. In 
order to utilize but a single crankpin for the three cylinders it was necessary 
to use two forked rods and one rod of the conventional type. The arrange- 
ment shown at big. 365, called for the use of counter-l 3 alanced flywheels 
which were built up in connection with shafts and a crankpin to form what 
corresponds to the usual crankshaft assembly. 

The inlet valves were of the automatic type so that a very simple valve 
mechanism consisting only of the exhaust valve push rods was provided. 



Fig. 367. — Transverse Sectional Elevation of the Anzani Six-Cylinder Water-Cooled 
Aviation Engine, which is the Ancestor of Modern Engines Using that Method of 

Cylinder Arrangement. 

One of the difficulties of this arrangement of cylinders was that the im- 
pulses are not evenly spaced. For instance, in the forms where the cylinders 
were placed 60 degrees apart the space between the firing of the first 
cylinder and that next in order was 120 degrees crankshaft rotation, after 
which there was an interval of 300 degrees before the last cylinder to fire 
delivered its power stroke. In order to increase the power given by the 
"^simple three-cylinder air-cooled engine a six-cylinder water-cooled type, 
as shown at Figs. 366 and 367 was devised. This was practically the same 
m action as the three-cylinder except that a double throw crankshaft was 
used and while the explosions were not evenly spaced the number of 
<ixploBions obtained resulted in fairly uniform application of power. 
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Anzani Y Enginc.—The design of three-cylinder Anzani engine, whic; 
was used to some extent for school machines, is shown at Fig. 368. h, 
this, the three cylinders are symmetrically arranged about the crankca.s^ 
or 120 degrees apart. The balance is greatly improved by this arrange 
ment and the power strokes occur at equal intervals of 240 degrees o! 
crankshaft rotation. This method of construction is known as the Y design 
By grouping two of these engines together, as outlined at Fig. 368, which 
gives an internal view, and at iMg. 369, which sh{)ws the sectional view, an([ 



Fig. 368.— -The Three-Cylinder Air-Cooled Anzani Aviation Engine was the Pioneer 
“Y” Form Powerplant, and One of the First Static Radial Motors. 

using the ordinary form of double throw crankshaft with crankpins sepa- 
rated by 180 degrees, a six-cylinder radial engine is produced which runs 
very quietly and furnishes a steady output of power. 'The peculiarity of 
the construction of this engine is in the method of grouping the connecting 
rod about the common crankpin without using forked rods or the “mother 
rod” system employed in the Gnome engines. 

Anzani Connecting Rod Construction. — In the Anzani the method fo1 
lowed is to provide each connecting rod big end with a shoe which consisl^ 
of a portion of a hollow cylinder held against the crankpin by split clamping 
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rings. The dimensions of these shoes are so proportioned that the two 
;uljacent connecting rods of a group of three will not come into contact 
e ven when the connecting rods are at the minimum relative angle. The 
three shoes of each group rest upon a bronze sleeve which is in halves and 
which surrounds the cjankpin and rotates relatively to it once in each 
crankshaft revolution. The collars, which are of tough bronze, resist the 
inertia forces while the direct pressure of the explosions is transmitted 
directly to the crankpin bushing by the shoes at the big end of the con- 
necting rod. The same method of construction, modified to some extent, 
IS used in the LeRhone rotary cylinder engine. 



369.— The Early Anzani Fixed Crankcase Motor of the Six-Cylinder Radial Form 
was One of the First of this Type to Utilize Air Cooling Successfully. 


Both cylinders and pistons of the Anzani engines are of cast iron, the 
cylinders being provided with a liberal number of cooling flanges which 
‘ire cast integrally. A scries of auxiliary exhaust ]X)rts is drilled near the 
base of each cylinder in some models so that a portion of the exhaust gases 
will flow out of the cylinder when the piston reaches the end of its power 
stroke. This reduces the temperature of the gases passing around the 
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exhaust valves and prevents warping- of these members. Another distinc 
tive feature of this early engine design is the method of attaching the 
Zenith carlmretor to an annular chamber surrounding the rear portion oi 
the crankcase from which the intake pipes leading to the intake valves 



Fig. 370. — Sectional View Showing Internal Parts in Pioneer Form of Six-Cylinder 
Anzani Engine, which was so Successful that it Has Been Changed Only in Detail in 

More Recent Designs. 

radiate. The magneto is the usual six-cylinder form having the armatur** 
geared to revolve at one and one-half times crankshaft speed. 

The Anzani aviation engines are also made in ten- and twenty-cylinder 
forms as shown at Fig, 371. It will be apparent that in the ten-cylinde: 
form explosions will occur every 72 degrees of crankshaft rotation, whiK* 
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in the twenty-cylinder, 200 horsepower eng^ine at any instant five of tlv 
cylinders are always working and explosions are occurring every 36 dc 
grees of crankshaft rotation. On the twenty-cylinder engine, two carhti 
retors- are used and two magnetos, which are driven at two and one-ha] 
times crankshaft speed. The general cylinder and valve construction i; 
practically the same as in the sim]>ler engines. 



Fig. 372. — A Five- Cylinder Fan Shaped Air-Cooled Motor Was Designed by Robert 
Esnault Pelterie, and Applied to a Very Efficient Monoplane of His Own Design in 
the Earliest Days of Aviation. 

Salmson — Canton and Unne Engines. — This engine, which has been 
devised specially for aviation service, is generally known as the “Salmson’ 
and was manufactured in both France and Great Britain. It is a nine 
cylinder water-cooled radial engine, the nine-cylinders being symmetrically 
disposed around the crankshaft while the nine connecting rods all operate 
on a common crankpin in somewhat the same manner as the rods in tin 



CANTON-UNNE (SALMSON) ENGINE 811 

Gnome motor. The crankshaft of the Salmson engine is not a fixed one 
nnd inasmuch as the cylinders do not rotate about the crankshaft it is 
necessary for that member to revolve as in the conventional engine. The 
stout hollow steel crankshaft is in two pieces and has a single throw. The 
crankshaft is built up somewhat the same as that of the Cinome engine. 
Ball bearings are used throughout this engine as will be evident by inspect- 
ing the sectional view given at Eig. 374. The nine steel connecting rods 
are machined all over and are fitted at each end with bronze bushings, the 
distance between the bearing centers being about 3.J5 times crank length. 



Fig. 373. — The Canton and Unne (Salmson) Nine-Cylinder Water-Cooled Radial 
Engine, which Gave Very Good Service During the War. 

Stroke Equalizing Mechanism. — The method of connecting up the 
rods to the crankpin is one of the characteristic features of this design. 

‘^mother” rod as supplied in the Gnome engine is used in this type inas- 
much as the steel cage or connecting rod carrier is fitted with symmetri- 
cally disposed big end retaining pins. Inasmuch as the carrier is mounted 
on ball bearings some means must be provifled of regulating the motion 
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of the carrier as if no means were provided the resulting motion of thr 
pistons would be irregular. 

The method by which the piston strokes are made to occur at precis^ 
intervals involves a somewhat lengthy and detailed technical explanation 
It is sufficient to say that an epicyclic train of gears, one of which is rigidh 
attached to the crankcase so it cannot rotate is used, while other gears make 
a connection between the fixed gear and witli another gear which is exact!) 
the same size as the fixed gear attached to the crankcase and which is 



Fig. 374. — Sectional View Showing Construction of the Canton and Unn6 Water- 
Cooled Static Radial Cylinder Engine. 


formed integrally with the ctJiinecting rod carrier. The action of the gear- 
ing is such that the cage carrying the big end retaining pins does not 
rotate independently of the crankshaft, though, of course, the crankshaft 
or rather crankpin bearings must turn inside of the big end carrier cage. 

Cylinders of this engine are of nickel steel machined all over and carry 
water jackets of spun copper which are attached to the cylinders by brazin^j 
The water jackets are corrugated to permit the cylinder to expand freel} ■ 
The ignition is similar to that of the fixed crank rotating cylinder engine 
An ordinary magneto of the two spark type driven at times crankshaft 
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speed is sufficient to ig’nite the seven-cylinder form, while in the nine-cvlin- 
cler engines the ignition magneto is of the “shield” type giving four sparks 
])er revolution. The magneto is driven at 1% times crankshaft speed. 
Nickel steel valves are used and are carried in castings or cages which screw 
into bosses in the cylinder head. 

Salmson Valve Timing. — Kach valve is cam operated through a tappet, 
push rod and rocker arm, seven cams being used on a seven-cylinder engine 
and nine cams on the nine-cylinder. One cam serves to open both valves 
as in its rotation it lifts the tai)pets in succession and so operates the ex- 
liaust and inlet valves respectively. This method of operation involves the 
same period of intake and exhaust, in normal engine practice the inlet 
valve opens twelve degrees late and closes twenty degrees late. The ex- 
haust opens 45 degrees early and closes six degrees late. This means about 
188 degrees in the case of inlet valves and 231 degrees crankshaft travel 
tor exhaust valves, in the Salmson engine, the exhaust closes and the inlet 
opens at the outer dead center and the exliaust opens and the inlet closes 
at about the inner dead center. 'I'his engine is also matle in a hnirteen- 
rylinder 200 brake horsejiower design which is composed of two gn-oups 
of seven-cylinders, and it has been made in an eighteen-cylinder flesign of 
600 horsepower. The nine-cylinder 130 horsepower has a cylinder bore 
of 473 inches and a stroke of 5.52 inches. Its normal speed of rotation is 
1,250 r.p.ni. The weight was 4j4 pounds per brake horsepower. 

Construction of Early Gnome Motor. — It cannot be denied that for a 
time one of the most widely used of airplane motors was the seven- 
cylinder revolving air-cooled (inoine, made in France. For a total weight 
of 167 pounds this motor developed 45 to 47 horsepower at 1,000 revolu- 
tions, being equal to 3.35 pounds per horsepower, and had proved its re- 
liability by securing many early long-distance and endurance records. The 
same engineers produced a nine-cyliiuler and by combining two single 
engines a fourteen-cylinder revolving Gnome, having a nominal rating of 
100 horsepower, with which world’s speed records were broken at the time 
of its introduction. A still more powerful engine has been made with 
eighteen-cylinders. The nine-cylinder “monosoupape” delivers 100 horse- 
power at 1,200 r.p.m., the engine of double that number of cylinders is 
rated at about 180 horsepower. 

Except in the number of cylinders and a few mechanical details the 
fourteen-cylinder motor is identical with the seven-cylinder one; fully 
three-quarters of the jiarts used by the assemblers would do just as well for 
one motor as for the other. Owing to the greater power demarwds of the 
airplane the smaller sizes of Gnome engines were not used much in service 
airplanes except for school machines. ^ here is very little in this motor that 
is common to the standard type of vertical motorcar engine. I he cylinders 
are mounted radially round a circular crankcase ; the crankshaft is fixed, 
and the entire mass of cylinders and crankcase revolves around 
it as outlined at Fig. 375. The explosive mixture and the lubricating 
oil are admitted through the fixed hollow crankshaft, passed into the 
explosion chamber through an automatic intake valve in the piston head in 
the early pattern, and the spent gases exhausted through a mechanically 
operated valve in the cylinder head. The course of the gases is practically 
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Fig. 37S.-Longitudinal Sectional View Outlining Construction of Early Type Gnome Motor, Having Induction Valve in the Piston Top. 
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a radial one. A peculiarity of the construction of the motor is that nickel 
steel is used throughout. Aluniinuni is employed hir the two oil pump 
housings; the single compression ring known as the “ohdurator” for each 
piston is made of brass; there are three or four brass bushes; gun metal 
is employed for certain pins — the rest is machined out of chrome nickel 
steel. 

The crankcase is practically a steel lujop, the depth depending on 
vhelher it has to receive seven- t)r fourteen-cylinders; it has seven or 



Fig. 376.— Sectional View of Early Type Gnome Cylinder and Piston, Showing Con- 
struction, Application, and Method of Operation of Inlet and Exhaust Valves. 

t‘>urteen holes bored as illustrated on its circumference. When fourteen or 
eighteen cylinders arc used the holes are bored in two distinct planes, and 
olTset in relation one to the other. 

Cylinders Machined from Solid Bar. — The cylinders of the small en- 

k^ine which have a bore of inches and a stroke oi 4 inches, are 
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machined out of the solid bar of steel until the thickness of the walls is only 
1.5 millimeters — .05905 inch, or practically Ym inch. Each one has twenty- 
two fins which gradually taper down as the region of greatest pressure is 
departed from. In addition to carrying away heat, the fins assist in 
strengthening the walls of the cylinder. The barrel of the cylinder is 
clipped into the hole bored for it on the circumference of the crankcase and 
secured by a locking member in the nature of a stout compression ring, 
sprung onto a groove on the base of the cylinder within the crank chamber. 
On each lateral face of the crank chamber are seven holes, drilled right 
through the chamber parallel with the crankshaft. Each one of these holes 
receives a stout locking-pin of such a diameter that it presses against the 
split rings of two adjacent cylinders; in addition each cylinder is fitted 
with a key-way. This construction is not always followed, some of the 
early Gnome engines using the same system of cylinder retention as used 
on the latest “monosoupape" pattern. 

Exhaust Valve Mounting. — The exhaust valve is mounted in the cylin- 
der head. Fig. 376, its seating being screwed in by means of a special box 
spanner. On the fourteen-cylinder model the valve is operated directly 
by an overhead rocker arm with a gun metal rocker at its extremity coming 
in contact with the extremity of the valve stem. As in standard motor-car 
practice, the valve is opened under the lift of the vertical push rod, actuated 
by the cam. The distinctive feature is the use of a four-blade leaf spring 
with a forked end encircling the valve stems and pressing against a collar 
on its extremity. On the seven-cylinder model the movement is reversed, 
the valve being opened on the downward pull of the push rod, this lifting 
the outer extremity of the main rocker arm, which tips a secondary and 
smaller rocker arm in direct contact with the extremity of the valve stem. 
Idle springs are the same in each case. The two types are compared at 
A and B, Fig. 377. 

Pistons Carry Inlet Valves. — The pistons, like the cylinders, are ma- 
chined out of the solid bar of nickel steel, and have a portion of their wall 
cut away, so that the two adjacent ones will not come together at the 
extremity of their stroke. The head of the piston is slightly reduced in 
diameter and is provided with a groove into which is fitted a very light 
L-section brass split ring; back of this ring and carried within the groove 
is sprung a light steel compression ring, serving tf) keep the brass ring in 
expansion. As already mentioned, the intake valves are automatic, and 
are mounted in the head of the piston as outlined at Fig. 377 C. The 
valve seating is in halves, the lower portion being made to receive the 
wristpin and connecting rod, and the upper portion, carrying the valve, 
being screwed into it. The spring is composed of ft>ur flat blades, with 
the hollowed stem of the automatic valve passing through their center and 
their two extremities attached to small levers calculated to give balance 
against centrifugal force. The springs are naturally within the piston, and 
are lubricated by splash from the crank chamber. They are of a delicate 
construction, for it is necessary that they shall be accurately balanced so as 
to have no tendency to fly open under the action of centrifugal force. The 
intake valve is withdrawn by the use of special tools through the cylinder 
head, the exhaust valve being first dismounted. 
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Connecting Rod Arrangements. — The fcjurlceu-cylinclcr motor shoun 
at Fig. 378, has a two-throw crankshaft with the throws placed at 180 de- 
grees, each one receiving seven connecting rods. The parts are the same 
as for the seven-cylinder motor, the larger one consisting of two grou] 
placed side by side. For each group of seven-cylinders there is one maii^ 
connecting rod, together with six auxiliary rods. The main connectin g 
rod, which, like the others, is of H section, has machined with it two 1 
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section rings bored with six holes — 51 degrees apart to take the six other 
connecting rods. The cage of the main connecting rod carries two ball 
races, one on either side, fitting onto the crankpin and receiving the thrust 
of the seven connecting rods. 1 he auxiliary connecting rods are secured in 
position ill each case by a hollow steel jiin passing through the two rings. 
It is evident that there is a slightly greater angularity for the six shorter 



Pig. 379.— Cam and Cam Gearcase of the Gnome Seven-Cylinder Revolving Engine 
Showing Method of Driving Cams and Cam Follower Construction. 
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rods, known as auxiliary connecting rods, than for the longer main rods 
this does not appear to have any influence on the running of the motor. 

Exhaust Valve Operation. — Coming to the manner in which the earlics 
design exhaust valves are operated on the old style motor, this at firs 
sight appears to be one of the most complicated parts of the motor, prob 
ably because it is one in which standard practice is most widely departe(i 
from. Within the cylindrical casing bolted to the rear face of the crankcase 
are seven, thin flat-faced steel rings forming female cams. Across a diain 
eter of each ring is a pair of projecting rods fitting in brass guides and hav 
ing their extremities terminating in a knuckle eye receiving the adjustable 
push rods operating the overhead rocker arms of the exhaust valve. The 
guides are not all in the same plane, the difference being equal to the thick 
ness of the steel rings, the total thickness being practically two inches 
Within the female cams is a group of seven male cams of the same total 



Fig. 380. — Diagram Showing Why an Odd Number of Cylinders is Best for Rotary 
or Static Radial Cylinder Motors with Single Crankpin. 

thickness as the former and rotating within them. As the boss of the male 
cam conies into contact with the flattened portion of the ring forming the 
female cam, the arm is pushed outward and the exhaust valve opened 
through the medium of the push rod and overhead rocker. This construc- 
tion was afterwards changed to seven male cams and simple valve operat- 
ing plunger and roller cam followers as shown at Fig. v379. 

On the face of the crankcase of the fourteen-cylinder motor opposite 
to the valve mechanism is a bolted-on end plate, carrying a pinion for 
driving the two magnetos and the two oil pumps, and having btdted to il 
the distributor for the high-tension current. Each group of seven-cylin- 
ders has its own magneto and lubricating pump. The two magnetos and 
the two pumps are mounted on the fixed platform carrying the stationary 
crankshaft, being driven by the pinion on the revolving crank chamber. 
The magnetos are geared up in the proportion of four to seven. Mounted 
on the end plate of the driving pinion are the two high-tension distributor 
plates, each one with seven brass segments let into it and connection made 
to the plugs by means of plain brass wire. The wire passes through a hole 
in the plug and is then wrapped round itself, giving a loose connection. 
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Why Odd Numbers of Cylinders are*Used. — A good many people doubt- 
less wonder why rotary and static radial engines are usually provided with 
an odd number of cylinders in preference to an even number. It is a matter 
t)f even torque, as can easily be undcrstf)od from the accompanying dia- 
gram. Fig. 380 A represents a six-cylinder, single crank rotary engine, the 
radial lines indicating the cylinders. It is possible to fire the charges in 
two ways, firstly, in rotation, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, thus having six impulses in 
one revolution and none in the next; or alternately, 1, 3, 5, 2, 4, 6, in 
which case the engine will have turned through an equal number of degrees 
between impulses 1 and 3, and 3 and 5. but a greater number between 5 
and 2, even again between 2 and 4, 4 and 6. and a less number between 



Fig. 381.— Diagram Showing Construction of the Simple Carburetor Used on Early 
Gnome Engines, Which was Attached to the Fixed Crankshaft End. Fuel Supply 
Was by Engine Driven Pump. 


^ and 1, as will be clearly seen on reference to the diagram. Turning to 
I'ig. 380 B, which represents a seven-cylinder engine. If the cylinders 
fire alternately it is obvious that the engine turns through an equal number 
fjf degrees between each impulse, thus, 1, 3, 5, 7, 2, 4, 6, 1, 3, etc. Thus 
opposing the engine to be revolving, the explosion takes place as each 
alternate cylinder passes, for instance, the point 1 on the diagram, and the 
ii^nition is actually operated in this way by a single contact. Six radial 
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cylinders may be used but a two throw crankshaft is necessary, eacl 
crankpin serving three cylinders. 

Gnome Carburetion and Lubrication. — The crankshaft of the Gnonn 
as already explained, is fixed and hollow. For the seven- and nine-cylindc 
motors it has a single throw, and for the fourteen- and eighteen-cylindc: 
models has two throws at 180 degrees. It is of the built-up type, this bein , 
necessary on account of the distinctive mounting of the connecting rod.> 
The carburetor shown at Fig. 381 is mounted at one end of the stationar\ 
crankshaft, and the mixture is drawn in through a valve in the piston as 
already explained. There is neither float chamber nor jet. In many of tli. 



Fig. 382. — Sectional Views Showing Internal Construction of the Gnome Oil Pump. 

tests made at the factory it is said the motor will run with the extremity 
of the gasoline pipe pushed into the hollow crankshaft, speed being regu- 
lated entirely by increasing or decreasing the flow through the shut-otf 
valve in the base of the tank. Even under these conditions the motui 
has been throttled down to run at 350 revolutions without misfiring. Its 
normal speed is 1,000 to 1,200 revolutions a minute. Castor oil is used 
for lubricating the engine, the oil being injected into the hollow crankshalt 
through slight-feed fittings by a mechanically operated pump which is 
clearly shown in sectional diagrams at Fig. 382. 

The Gnome is a considerable consumer of lubricant, the makers’ estimal'* 
being seven pints an hour for the 100 horsepower motor; but in practice thi^ 
is largely exceeded. The gasoline consumption is given as 300 to 350 grams 
per horsepower. The total weight of the fourteen-cylinder motor is 
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220 pounds without fuel or lubricating’ oil. Its full power is developed at 
1,200 revolutions, and at this speed about nine horsepower is lost in over- 
coming air resistance to cylinder rotation. 

Rotary Motor Disadvantages. — ^While the Gnome engine has many 
advantages, on the other hand, the head resistance offered by a motor of 
this type is considerable ; there is a large waste of lubricating oil due to the 
centrifugal force which tends to throw the oil away from the cylinders; 
the gyroscopic effect of the rotary motor is detrimental to the best work- 
ing of the airplane, and moreover, it requires about seven per cent of the 
total power developed by the motor to drive the revolving cylinders around 
tlie shaft. Of necessity, the compression of this type of motor is rather 



Fig. 383. — Simplified Diagram Showing the Gnome Motor Magneto Ignition System. 

low, and an additional disadvantage manifests itself in the fact that there 
KS as yet no satisfactory way of muffling the rotary type of motor. 

Gnome “Monosoupape” Type. — The latest type of Gnome engine is 
hnown as the “monosoupape” type because but one valve is used in the 
cylinder head, the inlet valve in the piston being dispensed with on account 
of the trouble caused by that member on earlier engines. The construction 
of this latest type follows the lines established in the earlier designs to some 
extent and it differs only in the method of charging. The very rich mixture 
of gas and air is forced into the crankcase through the jet inside the crank- 
shaft, and enters the cylinder when the piston is at its lowest position, 
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through the half-round openings in the guiding flange and the small holes or 
ports machined in the cylinder and clearly shown at Fig. 385. The returnin, 
piston covers the port, and the gas is compressed and fired in the usuoi 
way. The exhaust is through a large single valve in the cylinder hear! 
which gives rise to the name “monosoupape,” or single-valve motor, anci 
this valve also remains open a portion of the intake stroke to admit air into 
the cylinder and dilute the rich gas forced in from the crankcase interior. 

Aviators who have used the early form of Gnome say that the inlet 



Fig. 384. — ^The War-Time General Vehicle Gnome “Monosoupape” Nine-Cylinder 
Rotary Engine, Mounted on Torque Stand for Testing Purposes. 

valve in the piston type was ])ronc to catch on fire if any valve defect mate- 
rialized, but the ‘hnt)nosoupape'' pattern is said to be nearly free of this 
danger. The bore of the ICX) horsepower nine-cylinder engine is UO 
millimeters, the piston stroke 150 millimeters. Extremely careful machine 
work and fitting is necessary. In many parts, tolerances of less than .00'>4 
of an inch are all that are allowed. This is about one-sixth the thickness 
of the average human hair, and in other parts the size must be absolutely 
standard, no appreciable variation being allowable. The manufacture of 
this engine established new mechanical standards of engine production in 
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Fig. 385. — Longitudinal Sectional View Showing Construction of the General Vehicle Company “Monosoupape” Engine, a War-Time 

Type that is Now Obsolete. 
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this country. Much machine work was needed in producing the finish^ 1 
components from the bar and forging. 

Details of Cylinder Construction. — The cylinders, for example, a:, 
machined from six inch solid steel bars, which are sawed into blanks elevt 
inches in length and weighing about 97 pounds. The first operation is i » 
drill a 2Vi6 inch hole through the center of the block. A heavy-duty dril'^ 
ing machine performs this work, then the block goes to the lathe ha 
further operations. Fig. 386 shows six stages of the progress of a cylinder, 
a few of the intermediate steps being omitted. These give, however, a good 



Fig. 386. — How a Gnome Engine Cylinder was Produced from a Solid Cylindrical 
Block of Chrome-Nickel Steel Weighing 97 Pounds, by Machining to the Finished 
Cylinder Weighing but Five and One-Half Pounds. This Method of Construction 

is Very Costly. 


idea of the work done. The turning of the gills, or cooling flanges, 
difficult proposition, owing to the depth of the cut and the thin m 
that forms the gills. This operation requires the utmost care of tools 


a 
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ihe use of a good lubricant to prevent the metal from tearing as the tools 
.ipproach their full depth. These gills are only 0.6 of a millimeter, or 0.0237 
,,t an inch, thick at the top, tapering to a thickness of 1.4 millimeters 
(0.0553 of an inch) at the base, and are sixteen millimeters (0.632 of an inch) 
deep. When the machine work is completed the cylinder weighs but 5j4 
pounds. 

Gnome *‘Monosoupape” Fuel System. — Gasoline is fed to the engine by 
nieans of air pressure at five pounds per scpiare inch, which is produced 
i)y the air pump on the ciigiiic clearly shown at Fig. 385. A pressure 
pauge convenient to the operator indicates this pressure, and a valve enables 
tlic operator to control it. No carburetor is used. The gasoline flows from 
ihe tank through a shut-off val\e near the operator and through a tube 
leading through the hollow crankshaft to a spray nozzle located in the 



387. — The Gnome Engine Alloy Steel Cam Gearcase was a Fine Example of 
Accurate but Expensive Machine Work, as it was Produced from a Heavy Forging. 

Corresponding Parts of Modern Engines Would be Made of Duraluminum. 

u'ankcase. There is no throttle valve, and as each cylinder always receives 
die same amf)unt of air as long as the atmospheric pressure is the same, 
the output cannot be varied by reducing the fuel supply, except within 
narrow limits. A fuel capacity of 65 gallons is provided. The fuel con- 
‘^nmption is at the rate of twelve U. S. gallons per hour. 

“Monosoupape” Ignition. — The high-tension magnetos, with double 
or two break per revolution interrupter, is located on the thrust plate 
hn an inverted position, and is driven at such a speed as to produce nine 
"i*arks for every two revolutions; that is, at 2j4 times engine speed. A 
' htdorf magneto is fitted. There is no distributor on the magneto.^ The 
^ gh-tension collector brush of the magneto is connected to a distributor 
holder carried in the bearer plate of the engine. The brush in this 
holder is pressed against a distributor ring of insulating material 
’ ‘ulded in position in the web of a gear wheel keyed to the thrust plate, 
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which gear serves also for starting the engine by hand. Moulded in thi- 
ring of insulating material are nine brass contact sectors, connecting witN 
contact screws at the back side of the gear, from which bare wires Conner i 
to the sparkplugs. The distributor revolves at engine speed, instead of a< 







Fig. 388. — View of the Gnome “Monosoupape” Engine with Camcase Cover Removed 
to Show Cams and Valve Operating Plunger with Roller Cam Follower. 


half engine speed as on ordinary engines, and the distril)utor brush is 
brought into electrical connection with each sparkplug every time the pistfMi 
in the cylinder in which this sj)arkplug is located approaches the outer 
dead center. However, on the exhaust stroke no spark is being generated 
in the magneto, hence none is produced at the sparkplug. 

Ordinarily the engine is started by turning on the propeller, but for 
emergency purposes as in seaplanes or for a quick “get away“ if landing 
inadvertently in enemy territory, a hand starting crank was provided. This 
is supported in bearings secured to the pressed steel carriers of the engine 
and is provided with a universal joint between the two supports so as to 
prevent binding of the crank in the bearings due to possible distortion of 
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the supports. The gear on this starting crank and the one on the thrust 
plate with which it meshes are cut with helical teeth of such hand that the 
starting pinion is thrown out of mesh as soon as the engine picks up its 
f'ycle. A coiled spring surrounds part of the shaft of the starting crank 

^ind holds it out of gear when not in use. ^ ^ ^ i r oc 

“Monosoupape'* Lubrication.— Lubricating oil is carried in a tank of 25 
gallon capacity, and if this tank has to be placed in a low position it is 
connected with the air-pressure line, so that the sanction of the o,l pump 
is not depended upon to get the oil to the pump, hrom the bottom of the 
oil tank a pipe leads to the pump inlet. Ihere are two outlets from the 
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pump, each entering the hollow crankshaft, and there is a branch from eacl 
outlet pii)e to a circulation indicator convenient to the operator. One o 
the oil leads feeds to the housings in the thrust plate containing the tw( 
rear ball hearings, and the other lead feeds through the crankpin to the 
cams, as already explained. 

Owing to the effect of centrifugal force and the fact that the oil is not 
used over again, the oil consumption of a revolving cylinder engine 
considerably higher than that of a stationary cylinder engine, luiel con 
suni])lion is also somewhat higher, and for this reason the revolving cylin 
der engine is not so well suited for types of airplanes designed for Ion<^ 



Fig. 390. — View Showing Construction of the Nine-Cylinder Revolving LeRhone Type 

Aviation Engine. 

trips, as the increased weight of suj^plies required for such trips, as coin- 
])ared with stationary cylinder type motors, more than offsets the high 
weight efficiency of the engine itself. But for short trips, and especially 
where high speed is required, as in single-seated scout and battle planes 
or “avions de chasse,” as the French say, the revolving cylinder engine had 
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ihe advantage. The oil consumption of the Cjm)nie engine is as high as 2.4 
Lj^allons per hour. Castor oil is used for lubrication because it is not cut 
\)y the gasoline mist present in the engine interior as an oil of mineral 
derivation would be. 

German ''Gnome** Type Engine. — A German adaptation of the Gnome 
design is shown at Eig. 389. 'I'liis is known as the Rayerischen Motoren 
(iesellshaft engine and the type shown is an early design rated at 50 
horsepower. The bore is 110 millimeters, the stroke is 120 millimeters, 
and it is designed to run at a speed of l,2tX) r.p.m. It is somewhat similar 
in design to the early Gnome “valve-in-piston** design except that two 
valves are carried in the piston top instead of one. The valve operating 
arrangement is different also, as a single four ])oint cam is used to operate 
die seven exhaust valves. It is driven by epicyclic gearing, the cam being 
driven by an internal gear machined integrally with it, the cam being turned 
at times the engine S])eed. Another feature is the method of holding 
the cylinders on the crankcase. The cylinder is jirovided with a flange that 
registers with a corresponding member of the same diameter on the crank- 
case. A IT section, split clam])ing ring is bolted in ])lace as shown, this 
holding both flanges firmly together and keeping the cylinder firmly seated 
against the crankcase flange, 'i'he “monosoupape” t n pe has also been 
copied and has received some ap|)hcation in Germany, but the most suc- 
cessful early German airplanes were powered with six-cylinder vertical 
engines such as the Renz and Mercedes. 

The Le Rhone Rotary Motor. — ddie Le Rhone motor is a radird revolv- 
ing cylinder engine that has many of the ^n'incijiles which were incorporated 
in the Gnome but which were considered to be an imiirovement hy many 
foreign aviators, instead of having but one valve in tlie cylinder head, 
as the latest tyjje “monosoupajie” Gnome has, the T.e Rhone has two valves, 
one for intake and one for exhaust in each cylinder. P>y an ingenious 
rocker arm and tappet rod arrangement it is jiossible to operate both valves 
with a single jmsh rod. Inlet pij»es communicate with the crankcase at 
one end and direct the fresh gas to the inlet valve cage at the other. An- 
other peculiarity in the design is the method of holding the cylinders in 
place. Instead of having a vertically divided crankcase as tlie (inoine en- 
gine has and clamping hoth halves of the case around the cylinders, the 
crankcase of the Le Rhone engine is in the form of a cylinder having nine 
bosses provided with threaded ojienings into which tlie c\dinders are 
screwed. A thread is provided at the base of each c}lindcr and when the 
cylinder has been screwed down the proper amount it is prevented from 
further rotation about its own axis by a substantial lock nut which screws 
down against the threaded boss on the crankcase. The external appearance 
of the Le Rhone type motor is clearly shown at iMg. 3^)0, while the general 
features of constructiem arc clearly outlined in the sectional views given at 
Figs. 391 and 392. 

Le Rhone Connecting Rod Arrangement. — The two main peculiarities 
of this motor are the method of \alve actuation by two large cams and the 
distinctive crankshaft and connecting rod big end construction. The con- 
necting rods are provided with “feet” or shoes on the end which fit into 
grooves lined with bearing metal which are machined into crank discs 




Fig. 391.— Part Sectional Views of the LeRhone Rotary Cylinder Engine, Showing Method of Cylinder Retention, Valve Operation, and 

Novel Crankdisc and Connnecting Rod Big End Assembly. 
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revolving on ball bearings and which are held together so that the con- 
necting rod big ends are sandwiched between them by clamping screws. 
This construction is a modification of that used on the Anzani six-cylinder 
radial engine. There are three grooves machined in each crank disc and 
three connecting rod big ends run in each pair of grooves. The details 
of this construction can be readily ascertained by reference to explanatory 
diagrams at Figs. 393 and 394 A. Three of the rods which work in the 
groove nearest the crankpin are provided with short shoes as shown at 
Fig. 394 B. The short shoes arc used on the rods employed in cylinders 
number 1, 4, and 7. The set of connecting rods that work in the central 



Fig. 392. — Side Sectional View of the LeRhone Fixed Crankshaft, Aviation Engine. 


grooves arc provided with medium-length shoes and actuate the pistons in 
cylinders numbers 3, 6, and 9. The three rods that work in the outside 
grooves have still longer shoes and are employed in cylinders numbers 2, 
5, and 8. 

Le Rhone Valve Actuation. — The peculiar profile of the inlet and ex- 
haust cam plates are shown at C, Fig. 394, while the construction of the 
wristpin, wristpin bushing and piston are clearly outlined at the sectional 
view at E. The method of valve actuation is clearly outlined at Fig. 395, 
which shows an end section through the cam case and also a partial side 
elevation showing one of the valve operating levers which is fulcrumed at 
a central point and which has a roller at one end bearing on one cam while 
the roller or cam follower at the other end bears on the other cam. The 
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valve rocker arm actuating rod is, of course, operated by this simple levei 
and is attached to it in such a way that it can be pulled down to depress 
the inlet valve and pushed up to open the exhaust valve. 

Le Rhone Carburetor. — A carburetor of peculiar construction is em- 
ployed in the Le Rhone engine, this being a very simple type as outlined 
at Fig. 3%. It is attached to the threaded end of the hollow crankshaft by 
a right and left coui)ling. The fuel is pumped to the spray nozzle, the 
opening in which is controlled by a fuel regulating needle having a long 



Fig. 393. — View Showing the LeRhone Valve Action and Connecting Rod Big End 

Arrangement. 

taper which is lifted out of the jet opening when the air-regulating slide is 
moved. The amount of fuel supplied the carburetor is controlled by a 
special needle valve fitting which combines a filter screen and which is 
shown at B. In regulating the speed of the Le Rhone engine, there are two 
possible means of controlling the mixture, one by altering the position of 
the air-regulating slide, which also works the metering needle in the jet, 
and the other by controlling the amount of fuel supplied to the spray nozzle 
through the special fitting provided for that purpose. 

Le Rhone Engine Action. — In considering the action of this engine one 
can refer to Fig. 397. The crank O, M, is fixed, while the cylinders can 
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turn about the crankshaft center O and the piston turns around the crank- 
pin M, because of the eccentricity of the centers of rotation the pistons will 
reciprocate in the cylinders. This distance is at its niaxinium when the 
cylinder is above O and at a minimum when it is above M, and the differ- 
ence between these two positions is e((ual to the stroke, which is twice the 



Fig. 394. — Diagrams Showing Construction of Important Components of the LeRhone 
Motor. Note Variation in Length of the Curved Bearings of Connecting Rod Big End, 
as Shown at B, and Peculiar Profile of Inlet and Exhaust Cams as Shown at C and D. 
Diagram at A Shows Connecting Rod Assembly and Crankrings. Sectional View at 
E Outlines Wristpin Retention and Piston Design. 

distance of the crank-throw O, M. The explosion pressure resolves itself 
into the force F exerted alon^ the line of the connecting rod A, M, and also 
into a force N, which tends to make the cylinders rotate ata>und point O 
in the direction of the arrow. An odd number of cylinders acting on one 
crankpin is desirable to secure equally spaced exi)losions, as the basic action 
is the same as the Gnome engine. 

The magneto is driven by a gear having 36 teeth attached to crankcase 
which meshes with sixteen-tooth pinion on armature. The magneto turns 
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at 2.25 times crankcase speed. Two cams, one for inlet, one for exhaust, 
are mounted on a carrying member and act on nine rocker arms which art- 
capable of giving a push-and-pull motion to the valve-actuating rocker- 
operating rods, A gear driven by the crankcase meshes with a larger mem- 
ber having internal teeth carried by the cam carrier. Each cam has five 
profiles and is mounted in staggered relation to the other. These give 
the nine fulcriimcd levers the proper motion to open the inlet and exhaust 
valves at the proper time. The cams are driven at ^%o or %o the motor 
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Fig. 395.— How the Cams of LeRhone Motor Can Operate Two Valves with a Single 
Push Rod, by Using Centrally Pulcrumed Double Cam Followers. 
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Fig. 396. — The LcRhone Carburetor at A, and Fuel Supply Regulation Devices at B. 


speed. The cylinder dimensions and timing follows ; the weight can be 
approximated l)y figuring three pounds per horsepower. 

80 H. P 105 M/M bore 4.20" bore 

140 M/M stroke 5.00" stroke 

110 H. P 112 M/M bore 4.48" bore 

170 M/M stroke 0.80" stroke 



Fig. 397.— Diagram Showing LeRhone Motor Action and Cylinder Firing Order. 




Fig. 398. — Diagram Showing Positions of Pistons in LcRhone Rotary Cylinder Motor 
when Piston in Cylinder No. 1 is at Top Dead Center. 


The Clerget Engine. — Several air-cooled rotary types having seven, 
nine and eleven cylinders were built by Clerget, Blin and Cie of Pans 
and received considerable application during the World War on French 
and British pursuit planes and on training planes. As will be seen from 
the sectional drawing presented at Fig, 309 A this engine had some of the 
characteristics of the Gnome and LeRhone engines. The cylinder construc- 
tion was similar to the T.eRhone engine except that separate actuating 
means were provided for each valve. The master rod assembly was similar 
to that used in the Gnome engine. The cylinders were machined from 
solid billets of steel with integral cooling fins. These are held in place 
through the gripping action of the vertically divided crankcase clamping 
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a circumferential flange in an annulus made to receive it. The nose piece 
of the motor carries the propeller hub and the crankshaft is a separable 
type. At the anti-propeller end of the fixed crankshaft, which is of large 
diameter and hollow or tubular section, the fuel spray nozzle of the “bloc'* 
tube carburetor is placed. Fuel is injected in by pump i)rcssure, just as 
in the Gnome and LeRhone motors. Rail bearings are used liberally in 
the connecting rod assembly and for supporting the rotating crankcase 
from the fixed crankshaft. The pistons are fitted with three rings of the 
conventional type and two obdurator rings, the latter being carried in the 


Tc 



Fig. 399. — Diagrams Showing Valve Timing of LeRhone Aviation Engine. 


same groove, one inside the other. The cam ring is rotated by an eccentric 
with teeth, a feature of design exclusively Clerget. The castor oil used 
for lubrication is circulated l)y ])Iunger pumps. High-tension magnetos 
supply current to a fixed distributor brush which bears against segments on 
a back plate, each scgnieiU being connected to one of the s]jarkplugs in 
line with it. Bare copper wires conducted the current to the sparkplugs. 
The nine-cylinder Tyjie 9Z had cylinders with a total displacement of 
992 cubic inches. The bore was 4.72 inche.s, the strcike 6.3 inches. The 
engine developed 121 horsepower at 1,200 r.p.m. and 123 at 1,300 r.p.m. 
The compression ratio was 4.36 to 1. As in all rotary engines the fuel 
consumption was about .8 pound per horsepower-hour and the oil con- 
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sumption .15 pound per horsepower-hour. The dry weight was reported 
.to be 367 pounds or 3.03 pounds per normal horsepower. 

The Renault Air-Cooled Vee Engine. — Air-cooled stationary cylinder 
engines were rarely used in airplanes, but the Renault Freres of France 
for several years manufactured a complete series of such engines of the 
general design shown at Fig. 400, ranging from a low-powered one de- 
veloped nineteen years ago and rated at 40 and 50 horsepower, to later 
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eight-cylinder models rated at 70 horsepower and a twelve-cylinder, or 
twin six, rated at 90 horsepower. The cylinders are of cast iron and are- 
furnished with numerous cooling ribs which arc cast integrally. The 
cylinder heads are separate castings and are attached to the cylinder as in 
early motorcycle engine practice, and serve to hold the cylinder in place 
on the aluminum alloy crankcase by a cruciform yoke and four long hold- 
down bolts (Fig. 401). The pistons are of cast steel and utilize piston rings 
of cast iron. The valves are situated on the inner side of the cylinder head, 
the arrangment being unconventional in that the exhaust valves are placed 
above the inlet. The inlet valves scat in an extension of the combustion 



Fig. 400*— Diagram Showing How Cylinder Cooling is Effected in the Renault Eight- 

Cylinder **Vce” Engine. 
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head and are actuated by direct push rod and cam in the usual mannei 
while an overhead g^ear in which rockers are operated by push rods is 
needed to actuate the exhaust valves. The valve action is clearly shown in 
Fig-s. 226 and 227. The air stream by which the cylinders are cooled is 
produced by a centrifugal or blower type fan of relatively large diameter 
which is mounted on the end of a crankshaft and the air blast is delivered 
from this blower into an enclosed space between the cylinder from which 
it escai)es only after jiassing over the cooling fins. In spite of the fact 
that considerable i)rejudice existed against air-cooling fixed cylinder en- 



Fig. 401. — End Sectional View of Eight-Cylinder “Vee” Type Renault Air-Cooled 
Aviation Engine. This Type of Construction is Being Seriously Considered in a 
Refined and Simplified Form for Modern Airplanes. 

gines, the Renault had given very good service in both England and 
France. 

As will be seen by the sectional view at Fig. 402, the steel crankshaft 
is carried in a combination of plain bearings inside the crankcase and by 
ball bearings at the ends. Owing to air cooling, special precautions are 
taken with the lubrication system, though the lubrication is not forced or 
under high pressure. An oil iiumj) of the gear-wheel tyjie delivers oil from 
the sump at the bottom of the crankcase to a chamber above, from which 
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Fig. 402.— Side Sectional View of Renault Twelve-Cylinder Air-Cooled Aviation Engine Crankcase Showing the Use of Plain and Ball 

Bearings for Crankshaft Support. 
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the oil flows by gravity along suitable channels to the various main bear- 
ings. It flows from the bearings into hollow rings fastened to the crank- 
webs, and the oil thrown from the whirling connecting rod big ends bathes 
the internal parts in an oil mist. 

In the eight-cylinder designs ignition is effected by a magneto giving 
four sparks per revolution and is accordingly driven at engine speed. In 
the twelve-cylinder machine two magnetos of the ordinary revolving arma- 
ture or tw'o-spark type, each siipp^n'ng six cylinders, are fitted as outlined 



Fig. 403.— End View of Renault Twelve-Cylinder Engine Crankcase Showing Method 
of Magneto Drive and Magneto Mounting. 
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Fig. 404.— Simplified Diagram Outlining Ignition System of Renault Twelve-Cylinder Air-Cooled Aviation 
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at Fifj. 403. The carburetor is a float feed form. Warm air is supplied foi 
winter and damp weather by air pipes surrounding the exhaust pipes. Tin 
normal speed of the Renault engine is 1,800 r.p.m., but as the propeller 
mounted upon an extension of the camshaft the normal propeller speed 
but half that of the engine, wdiich makes it possible to use a propeller of 
large diameter and high efficiency. Owing to the limitations of air cooling 
on early engines low compression was used, this being about 60 pounds 
per square inch, which, of course, lowers the mean effective pressure and 
makes the engine less efficient than water-cooled forms where it is possible 
to use compression pressure of 100 or more ])oun(ls ])cr square inch. The 
70 horsepower engine has cylinders with a bore of 3.78 inches and a stroke 
of 5.52 inches. Its weight is given as 396 pounds, when in running order, 
which figures 5.7 pounds per horsei)ower. d'he same cylinder size is used 
on the twelve-cylinder 100 horsepower and the stroke is the same. This 
engine in running f)rder weighs 638 pounds, which figures ai)j)roximately 
6.4 pounds per brake horse])ower, a figure that is more than cut in half by 
modern air-cooled engines of e\en moderate power. 


QUE.S'PION.S I'OR REV JEW 

1 . Name some practical early aviatK n engine lypc'^. 

2. Who was the pioneer builder of s alic radial engines? 

3. What was the coiinectiiifjf rod con tniction of early Air/ani engines? 

4. What unicjiie feature was found i early Salnison enj^ine^' 

.S. What types of Gnome motor we made? 

6. Describe Monosouiiape Gnome a 1 state reasons why tins construction is now 
obsolete. 

7. Why do static radial and rotary single crank motors have an odd number of 
cylinders^ 

8. Describe Le Rhone rotary motor and exjilain how it difTcred from Gnome tyjie. 

9. What was the connertniR rod construction of tin- Le Rhone motor.'' 

10. What were the principal features of the Clerget engine.'' 
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TYPICAL WARTIME AVIATION ENGINES 

Simplex Model A Hispano-Suiza — Early Curtiss OX Series Motor — Aeromarine Six 
Cylinder Vertical Motor — The Liberty Motor — Wisconsin Aviation Engines — 
Hall-Scott Aviation Engines — Hall-Scott Connecting Rods and Pistons — Hall- 
Scott Oiling — Hall-Scott Cooling System — Crankshaft and Camshaft — Mercedes 
Motors — Early Benz Motors — Austro-Daimler Engine — Sunbeam Aviation 
Engines. 

A brief review of some of the wartime aviation enji^ines is given in this 
chapter because some of these jumerplants are still available and in use, 
notably the Curtiss 0X5, the Hispano-Suiza and the Liberty. It is not 
possible to devote the necessary space to a consideration of all war time 
engines as details of modern forms in chapters to follow should be of 
greater value. The ty])es illustrated will be of interest as comparisons may 
be made with engines of more recent devolpment. Instructions for repair 
and care of 0X5 and Liberty engines will be given in proper sequence. 

Simplex Model “A” Hispano-Suiza. — The Model A is of the water- 
cooled four-cycle Vee type, Avilb eight cylinders, 4.7245 inch bore by 5.1182 
inch stroke, piston displacement 718 cubic inches. At sea level it develops 
150 horsepower at 1,450 r]).m. It can be run successfully at much higher 
speeds, depending on jiropeller design and gearing, developing proportion- 
ately increased jiower. The weight, including carburetor, two magnetos, 
])ropeller hub, starting magneto and crank, but without radiator, water or 
oil or exhaust jiipes, is 445 ixainds. Average fuel consumjition is .5 of a 
pound per horsejiower hour and the oil consumption at 1.450 r.]).m. is three 
quarts per hour. The external ap])earance is shown at Fig. 405. 

Four cylinders are contained in each block, which is of built-up construc- 
tion ; the water jackets and valve ])orts are cast aluminum and the indi- 
vidual cylinders heat-treated steel forgings threaded into the bored holes 
of the aluminum castings. ICacli block after assembly is given a number 
of protective coats of enamel, both inside and out, baked on. Coats on the 
inside are applied under pressure. The pistons are aluminum castings, 
ribbed. Connecting rods arc tubular, of the forked ty^ie. One rod bears 
directly on the crankpin ; the other rod has a bearing on the outside of the 
one first mentioned. The crankshaft is of the five-bearing type, very short, 
stiff in design, bored for lightness and for the oiling system. The crank- 
shaft extension is tapered for the French standard propeller hub, which is 
keyed and locked to the shaft. This makes possible instant change of 
propellers. The case is in two halves divided on the center line of the 
crankshaft, the bearings being fitted between the upper and lower sections. 
The lower half is deep, jirovidiiig a large oil reservoir and stiffening the 
engine. The upper half is simple and provides magneto snjiports on exten- 
sion ledges of the two main faces. 1'he valves are of large diameter with 
hollow stems, working in cast iron bushings. They are directly operated 
by a single hollow camshaft located over the valves. The camshafts are 
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driven from the crankshaft by vertical shafts and bevel gears. The cam 
shafts, cams and heads of the valve stems are all enclosed in oil-tight re 
movable housings of cast aluminum. 

Oiling is by a positive pressure system. The oil is taken through a filter 
and steel tubes cast in the case to main bearings, through crankshaft to 
crankpins. The fourth main bearing is also provided with an oil lead from 
the system and through tubes running up the end of each cylinder block, 
oil is provided for the camshafts, cams and bearings. The surplus oil 



Fig. 405.— Simplex Model A Hispano-Suiza Aviation Engine was a SucceBsful War- 

Time Form. 

escapes through the end of the camshaft where the driving gears are 
mounted, and with the oil that has gathered in the top casing, descends 
through the drive shaft and gears to the sump. Ignition is by two eight- 
cylinder magnetos firing two sparkplugs per cylinder. The magnetos are 
driven from each of the two vertical shafts by small bevel pinions mesh- 
ing in bevel gears. The carburetor is mounted between the two cylinder 
blocks and feeds the two blocks through aluminum manifolds which are 
partly water-jacketed. The engine can be equipped with a geared hand 
crank-starting device. 

The Early Curtiss Aviation Motors. — The Curtiss OX motor has eight 
cylinders, four inch bore, five inch stroke, delivers 90 horsepower at 1,400 
turns, and the weight turns out at 4.17 pounds per horsepower. This motor 
has cast iron cylinders with monel metal jackets, overhead inclined valves 
operated by means of two rocker arms, push-and-pull rods from the central 
camshaft located in the crankcase. The cam and push rod design is ex- 
tremely ingenious and the whole valve construction turns out very light. 
This motor is an evolution from the early Curtiss type motor which was 
used by Glenn Curtiss when he won the Gordon Bennett Cup at Rheims. 
A slightly larger edition of this type motor is the OXXS, as shown at 
Figs. 406 and 407, which has cylinders 4>4 inches by five inches, delivers 
100 horsepower at 1,400 turns and has the same fuel and oil consumption 
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as the OX type motor, namely, .60 pound of fuel per brake horsepower hour 
and .03 pound of lubricating oil per brake horsepower hour. 

The Curtiss Company also developed a larger-sized motor known as the 
V2, which was originally rated at 160 horsepower and which has since 
been refined and improved so that the motor gives 220 horsepower at 1,400 
turns, with a fuel consumption of of a pound per brake horsepower 

hour and an oil consuini)tion of .02 of a pound per brake horsejiower hour. 
This larger motor has a weight of 3.45 pounds per horsepower and is 
said to have given very satisfactory service. The V2 motor has drawn steel 



Fig. 406. — Curtiss 0X5 Water-Cooled Aviation Engine Was an Eight- Cylinder Type 
Largely Used in War-Time Training Machines and Still Used in Various Forms of 
Moderate Weight Commercial Airplanes. 

cylinders, with a bore of five inches and a stroke of seven inches, with a 
steel water jacket top and a monel metal cylindrical jacket, both of which 
are brazed on to the cylinder barrel itself. Both these motors use side by 
side connecting rods and fully forced lubrication. The camshafts act as a 
gallery from which the oil is distributed to the camshaft bearings, the main 
crankshaft bearings, and the gearing. Here again we find extremely short 
rods, which, as before mentioned, enables the height and the consequent 
weight of construction to be very much reduced. For ordinary flying at 
altitudes of 5,000 to 6.000 feet, the motors are sent out with an aluminum 
liner, bolted between the cylinder and the crankcase in order to give a 
compression ratio which does not result in preignition at a low altitude. 
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For high flying, however, these aluminum liners were taken out and the 
compression volume is decreased to about 18.6 per cent of the total volume. 

The Curtiss Airplane Company also built a twelve-cylinder five incl 
by seven inch motor, which was designed for aeronautical uses primarily 
This engine was rated at 250 horsepower, but it was said to develop 300 
at 1,400 r.p.m. Weights — Motor, 1,125 pounds; radiator, 120 pounds, 
cooling water, 100 pounds; propeller, 95 pounds. Gasoline consumption 



Fig. 407. — Top and Bottom Views of Curtiss 0X5 100 Horsepower Aviation 

Engines. 


per horsepower hour, %q pounds. Oil consumption per hour at maximum 
speed — two pints. Installation dimensions — ()verall length, 84^ inches; 
overall width, 34j^ inches; overall de])th, 40 inches; width at bed, 30} j 
inches; height from bed, 21}^ inches; depth from bed, 18j4 inches. 

Aeromarine Six-Cylinder Vertical Motor. — These motors are four-stroke 
cycle, six-cylinder vertical type, with cylinder 4%^, inch bore by 5j4 
stroke. The general ai)pearance of this motor is shown in illustration at 
Fig. 408. This engine is rated at 85-90 horsepower. All reciprocating* 
and revolving parts of this motor are made of the highest grades of steet 
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obtainable as are the studs, nuts and holts. The upper and lower parts of 
crankcase arc made of coni])osition aluininum casting^. Lower crankcase 
is made of high grade aluminum composition casting and is bolted directly 
lo the upper half. '1 he oil reservoir in this lower half casting provides 
sufficient oil cai)acity for five hours^ continuous running at full power. 
Increased capacity can be provided if needed to meet greater endurance 
1 ecjuirements. Oil is forced under pressure to all bearings by means of 



Fig. 408. — The Early Six-Cylinder Aeromarine Aviation Engine was a Successful 
War-Time Type that Received Considerable Application in Small Flying Boats. 

high-pressure diiple.x -geared ])Uin])s. One side of this ])ump delivers oil 
under ])ressure lo all the bearings, Avhile the other side draws the oil from 
the s])lash case and delivers it to the main sump. The oil reservoir is 
entirely sejiarate from the crankcase chamber. Under no circumstances 
will oil flood the cylinder, and the oiling system is not alTected in any way 
by any angle of flight or ])osition of motor. An oil pressure gauge is placed 
on instrument board of machine, which gives at all times the pressure in oil 
system, and a sight glass at lower half of case indicates the amount of oil 
cemtained. The oil pump is external on magneto end of motor, and is very 
accessible. An external oil strainer is provided, which is removable in a 
few minutes’ time without the loss of any oil. All oil from reservoir to the 
motor passes through this strainer. Pressure gauge feed is also attached 
and can be piped to any part of machine desired. 

The cylinders are made of high-grade castings and are machined and 
ground accurately to size. Cylinders are bolted to crankcase with chrome 
nickel steel studs and nuts which securely lock cylinder to upper half of 
crankcase. The main retaining cylinder studs go through crankcase and 
support crankshaft bearings so that crankshaft and cylii’iders are tied to- 
gether as one unit. Water jackets are of copper, Yia of an inch thick. 
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electrically deposited. This makes a noncorrosive metal. Cooling i 
furnished by a centrifugal pump, which delivers 25 gallons per minute at 
1,400 r.p.m. Pistons are made of cast iron, accurately machined and grounn 
to exact dimensions, which are carefully balanced. Piston rings are semi- 
steel rings of Aeromarine special design. 

Connecting rods are of chrome nickel steel, H-section. Crankshaft ii* 
made of chn^me nickel steel, machined all over, and cut from solid billet, 
and is accurately balanced through the medium of balance weights being 
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Fig. 409. — Views Showing Construction of the Liberty Aviation Engine. Note Method 
of Oil Pump and Camshaft Drive. 
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forged integral with crank. It is drilled for lightness and plugged for force 
feed lubrication. There are seven main bearings to crankshaft. All bear- 
ings are of high-grade babbitt, die cast, and are interchangeable and easily 
replaced. The main bearings of the crankshaft are provided with a single 
groove to take oil under pressure from pressure tube which is cast integral 
with case. Connecting rod bearings are of the same type. The gudgeon 
pin is hardened, ground and secured in connecting rod, and is allowed to 
work in piston. Camshaft is of steel, with cams forged integral, drilled for 
lightness and forced-feed lubrication, and is case-hardened. The bearings 
of camshaft are of bronze. Magneto, two high-tension Bosch D.U. 6. The 
intake manifold for carburetors are aluminum castings and are so designed 
that each carburetor feeds three cylinders, thereby insuring easy flow of 
vapor at all speeds. Weight, 420 pounds. 



Fig. 410.— Rear and Front Views of the Liberty Aviation Engine. An American 
development that Was Produced in Large Quantities in 1918 but Which is Now 

Obsolescent. 


The Liberty Motor.— This very practical powerplant was designed for 
Ihe equipment division of the Signal Corps, United States Army, by a com- 
mission of leading engineers working under the direction of Major J. G. 
Vincent, Chief Engineer of the Packard Motor Car Company and Major 
E. J. Hall, of the 11 all-Scott Motor Car Company shortly after our entry 
into the World War. The object was to design a standard engine that 
could be put into quantity production and built by the same methods that 
were applied to the production of automobiles in motor car plants. Many 
thousands of these motors were built to interchangeable standards. There 
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has probalily been no motcjr that was criticized as much or as unjustly 
as this one. It proved to ])e a very practical and rcJiable tyj^e in service 
when compared to contemporary designs of foreign manufacture. Designer- 
of more recently developed ty])es take great ])leasnre in pulling this dcsigi- 
to pieces and showing its weak points when compared to the newer engine^ 
without taking into consideration that if it was not for the experieiu 
gained with this and other early engines that the modern highly refined 
powerplants would not have been ])ossible. Such com])arisons are not fan. 
and when viewed in the light of the knowledge that obtained when thi 
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‘ iii^ine was first dcsig-ncrl ; it will always remain an outstanding achievement 
nf American engineering; and productive skill. The Liberty engine con- 
-,truction can be understood by referring to illuslrations Figs. 4(X) and 410 
u’hich show external views and sectional drawings Figs. 411 and 412 inclu- 
sive which show mechanical details. 4'he cylinders are 45 degrees apart. 
11ie cylinder bore is five inches, the stroke is seven inches. The cubic 
displacement is 1,650 cubic inches. The horsepower is 400 at 1,700 r.p.m. 
riic compression ratio is 5.d0 to 1 and a mean effective ])rcssure of 1L3 
])ounds jier sijuare inch is obtained. The engine weighs 800 pounds, as 
sliifiped, which gi\es a dry weight of slightly more than two pounds per 
horsepower. 



Kig. 412— Transverse Section of Liberty Engine Showing Method of Valve Actuation 
and Internal Arrangement of Parts. 
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The water pump water passages and cylinder jackets from face of pumj 
inlet to the face of the water outlet hold 5.5 gallons or 46 pounds of water 
The fuel-consumption is .54 pounds per horsepower hour or 36 gallons po 
hour with wide open throttle at 1,700 r.p.m. The oil consumption is .OS 
pounds per horsepower hour or 1.5 gallons per hour with wide open throttle 
Sufficient radiator capacity should be provided to hold the water tempera 
ture at not to exceed 200 degrees Fahrenheit and the water temperaturt 
should not be allowed to become lower than 160 degrees Fahrenheit or 
carburetion troubles will result. Ignition is by special Delco battery sys- 
tem. Two Dual Zenith carburetors furnish the mixture. 

The valves are actuated by overhead camshafts driven by bevel gearin^^ 
and vertical shafts. The ignition distributors are mounted at the rear ends 
of the camshafts. The cylinders are steel with applied and welded sheet 
steel jackets. The crankcase is aluminum alloy, made in two pieces and is 
divided on the vertical center line of the crankshaft. The crankshaft is a 
six-throw seven main bearing type. The connecting rods are of the scissors 
type, two rods acting on one crankpin. 

Pistons are of aluminum alloy, having three wdde grooves above the 
wristpin, each groove being fitted with one ring. Each piston is provided 
with seven circumferential oil distributing grooves and the piston is relieved 
around the wristpin bosses. Two forms of pistons are available, a flat top 
for low compression or training and Navy engines and a domed top for 
high compression types. The oiling system is a pressure feed dry sumj) 
type, and has been fully described in chapter on lubrication, the internal 
parts of the cylinder being lubricated by the oil spray thrown off centrif- 
ugally by the revolving crankshaft. 

Air-Cooled Liberty Engine. — The air-cooled Liberty engine shown at 
Fig. 464 A is a “Vee” type air-c(X)led engine obtained by substituting air- 
cooled cylinders for the original jacketed cylinders. It differs from the 
water-cooled form only in the cylinder, piston, induction system, and valve 
gear assemblies. The crankcase, crankshaft, connecting rods and main 
accessory drive train, are the same as similar parts of the water-coiiled 
engine. The bore was reduced to 4 ^ inches in the air-cooled cylinders 
thus providing cooling space between them and reducing the ])iston dis- 
placement to 1,411 cubic inches. The crankcase is of cast-aluminum in 
two sections parted at the crankshaft centerline, the upper half carrying 
the cylinders and the main bearing upper halves; the lower half supporting 
the main bearing lower halves just as in the water-cooled engine. The 
crankshaft is a steel forging drilled and plugged to provide oil passages 
The propeller hub is mounted on a taper and located iDy a key in the usual 
manner. The main accessory drive gear is bolted to a flange at the rear 
end of the shaft. The forged steel connecting rods are of section, 

the secondary rod mounted on the center of the main rod bearing and 
working directly upon the bronze shell of the bearing. The pistons ar< 
die cast aluminum alloy with three rings above the piston pin and one m 
the skirt. The cylinders have steel barrels with integral fins screwed ami 
shrunk in a cast aluminum-alloy head. A steel ring is shrunk on tb' 
aluminum head below the lowest fin to clamp the head to the barrel. Tln^ 
combustion-chamber top is hemispherical with bronze valve seats shrunl^ 
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in. The valves are tulip shaped; the exhaust valve is cooled internally by 
a partial filling' of sodium and potassium nitrate according to the practice 
fully described in another chapter. One intake and one exhaust valve are 
used in each cylinder. They are operated by rocker arms from a single 
camshaft on each bank. 'Ihe valve mechanism is fully enclosed and runs 
in a bath of oil. 1 he fuel mixture for the engine is supplied by a single 
Stromberg NA-S8J carburetor through a gear driven low altitude super- 
charger at the rear of the engine. Ignition is by the standard Liberty- 
Delco system. 

The air-cooled Liberty engine has been built in upright and inverted 
types and with both geared and direct drive. With a compression ratio 
of 5.4:1 it develops 436 horsepower at 1,900 r.p.m. The brake mean effective 
pressure at that output is 128 pounds per square inch. The weighty of the 
ungeared engine is 1,010 pounds, (2.32 pounds per horsepower), nearly 
200 pounds lighter than the standard Liberty engine with radiator and 
cooling water. 

Wisconsin Aviation Engines. — The six-cylinder Wisconsin aviation en- 
gines, one of which is shown at Fig. 413, were of the vertical type, with 
cylinders in pairs and valves in the head. The cylinders were made of 
aluminum alloy castings, borecl aqd machined and then fitted with hardened 
steel sleeves about Vio of an inch thickness. After these sleeves had been 
shrunk into the cylinders, they were finished by grinding in place. Gray 
iron valve seats are cast into the cylinders. The valve seats and cylinders, 
as well as the valve ports, are entirely surrounded by water jackets. The 
valves set in the heads at an angle of 25 degrees from the vertical, are 
made of tungsten steel and arc provided with double springs, the outer or 
main spring and the inner or auxiliary spring, which is used as a precau- 
tionary measure to prevent a valve falling into the cylinder in remote case 
of a main spring breaking. The camshaft is made of one solid forging, 
case-hardened. It is carried in an aluminum housing bolted to the top 
of th6 cylinders. This housing is sjilit horizontally, the upper half carrying 
the chrome vanadium steel rocker levers. The lower half has an oil return 
trough cast integral, into which the excess oil overflows and then drains 
l)ack to the crankcase. Small inspection plates are fitted over the cams and 
inner ends of the cam rocker levers. The camshaft runs in bronze bearings 
and the drive is through vertical shaft and bevel gears. 

The crankcase was made of aluminum, the upper half carrying the bear- 
ings for the crankshaft. The lower half carries the oil sump in which all 
of the oil except that circulating through the system at the time is carried. 
1 be crankshaft is made of chrome vanadium steel of an elastic limit of 
115,000 pounds. The crankpins and ends of the shaft are drilled for light- 
ness and the cheeks are also drilled for oil circulation. The crankshaft 
I'nns in bronze-backed, Fahrig metal-lined bearings, four in number. A 
louble thrust bearing is also provided, so that the motor may be used 
'ither in a tractor or pusher type of machine. Outside of the thrust bear- 
'ng an annular ball bearing is used to take the radial load of the propeller. 
: he propeller is mounted on a taper. At the opposite end of the shaft a 
'evel gear is fitted which drives the camshaft, through a vertical shaft, and 
:3so drives the water and oil pumps and magnetos. All gears are made of 
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chrome vanadium steel, heat-treated. 

The connectino^ rods arc tubular and machined from chrome vanadiuih 
steel forging^s. Oil tul)es are fitted to the rods which carry the oil up 
the wristpins and pistons. The rods comi)lete with bushings weigh 5) 
pounds each. The pistons arc made of aluminum alloy and are very light 



Fig. 413. — The Wisconsin Aviation Engine, a War-Time Form of Excellent Desig^’- 
as Viewed from the Carburetor Side at the Top and from the Exhaust Side at th'i 

Bottom of the Illustration. 
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ind strong, weighing only two pounds two ounces each. Two leak-proof 
rings are fitted to each i)iston. The wristpins are hollow, of hardened steel, 
niul are free to turn either in the piston or the rod. A bronze bushing is 
titled in the U]^])er end of the rod, but no bushing is fitted in the pistons, the 
hardened steel wristpins making an excellent bearing in the aluminum alloy. 

Ihe water circulation is by centrifugal pump, which is mounted at the 
lower end of the vertical shaft. The water is pumped through brass pipes 
to the lower end of the cylinder water jackets and leaves the upper end of 
the jackets just above the exhaust valves. The lubricating system is one 
of the main features of the engines, being designed to work with the motor 
.'it any angle. 'I'he oil is earned in the sum]), from where it is taken by the 

011 circulating ])um]) through a strainer and forced through a header, 
extending the full length of the crankcase, and distributed to the main 
hearings. From the main be.arings it is forced through the hollow crank- 
shaft to the connecting rod big ends and then through tubes on the rods 
to wristpins and ])istons. Another lead takes oil from the main header to 
the camshaft bearings. 'Fhe oil forced out of the ends of the camshaft 
hearings fdls jiockets under the cams and in the cam rocker levers. The 
excess flows back through pijies and through the train of gears to the 
crankcase. A strainer is fitted at each end of the crankcase, through which 
(he oil is drawn by separate pumps and returned to the sum]). Either one 
of these j)umps is large enough to take care of all of the return oil, so that the 
o])cration is jierfect whether the motor is inclined u]) or down. No splash 
IS used in the crankcase, the system being a full force feed. An oil level 
indicator is provided, shov ing the amouiii of oil in the sump at all times. 
The oil pressure in these motors is carried at ten pounds, a relief valve 
being fitted to hold the pressure constant. 

Ignition is by two llosch magnetos, each on a separate set of plugs fired 
simultaneously on ()])])osile sides of the cylinders. Should one magneto 
fail, the other would stdl run the engine at only a slight loss in ])ower. The 
Zenith double carburetor is used, three cylinders being sui)])lied by each 
carburetor, ddiis insures a higher volumetric efficiency, which means more 
jiower, as there is no o\ er-la])])ing of inlet valves whatever by this arrange- 
ment. All parts of these niolois are \ery accessd)le. The water and oil 
pumps, carburetors, magnetos, oil strainer or other parts can be removed 
without disturbing other ])arts. Idle lower crankcase can be removed for 
inspection or adjustment c)f bearings, as the crankshaft and bearing caps 
are carried by the ui)])er half. The motor supi)orting lugs are also part of 
(he upj>er crankcase. 

The six-cylinder motor, without carburetors or magnetos, weighs 547 
l>ounds. With carburetor and magnetos, the weight is 600 pounds. The 
\veight of cooling water in the motor is 38 pounds. J he sum]) will carry 
four gallons of oil, or about 28 jiouiuls. A radiator can be furnished 
uitable for the motor, weighing 50 pounds. This radiator will hold three 
-gallons of water or about 25 ])ounds. T. he motor will drive a two-blade, 
' ight feet diameter by 6.25 feet pitch Paragon propeller 1,400 revolutions 
per minute, develoj)ing 148 horsepower. The w'cight of this propeller is 

12 pounds. This makes a total weight of motor, com])letc with propeller, 
radiator filled with water, but without lubricating oil, 755 pounds, or about 
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Fig. 414. — Power, Torque and Efficiency Curves of Early Wisconsin Aviation Motor, 
Presented so Comparison can be Made with Performance of Modern Forms. 

5.1 pounds per horsepower for complete powerplant. The fuel consump- 
tion is .5 pound per horsepower per hour. The lubricating oil consumj)- 
tion is .0175 pound per horsepower per hour, or a total of 2.6 pounds per 
hour at 1,400 revolutions per minute. This would make the weight of fuel 
and oil, per hour’s run at full power at 1,400 revolutions per minute, 76 
pounds. 

Following are the principal dimensions of the six-cylinder motor: 

Bore 5 inches. 

Stroke 6*4 inches. 

Crankshaft diameter throughout 2 inches. 
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Length of crankpin and main hearings 3*/2 inches. 

Diameter of valves 3 inches inches clear). 

Lift of valves J/j inch. 

Volume of compression si)ace 22 per cent of total. 

Diameter of wrist])ins inches. 

Firing order 1, 4, 2, 6, 3, 5. 

The horsepower developed at L2(X) revolutions per minute is 130, at 
1,300 revolutions jier minute 140, at 1,400 revolutions jier minute 148. 1,400 
IS the maximum speed at which it is recommended to run these motors. 

A twelve-cylinder Vee-tyjie engine 
was also built hy this company, similar 
ni dimensions of cylinders to the six. 
'The principal difTerences were in the 
drive to camshaft, which is through 
spur gears instead of bevel. A hinged 
t\]K' of conne^aing rod was used which 
did not increase the length of the motor 
and, at the same time, this construction 
jirovided for ample bearings. A double 
centrifugal water pump was provided 
for this motor, so as to distribute the 
water uniformly U> both sets of cylin- 
ders. Four magnetos were used, two 
for each set of six cylinders. The 
magnetos were very accessibly located 
on a bracket on the spur gear cover. 
The carburetors were located on the 
outside of the motors, where they are 
very accessible, while the exhaust is in the center of the valley. I'he crankshaft 
on the twelve is 2|j inches in diameter and the shaft is bored to reduce weight. 

Hall-Scott Aviation Engines. — The folhjAving siiecifications of the Hall- 
Scott '‘Big Four” engines apply just as well to the six-cylinder vertical 
types which arc practically the same in construction except for the struc- 
tural changes necessary to accommodate the two extra cylinders. Cylin- 
ders are cast separately from a special mixture of semi-steel, having cylin- 
<ler head with valve scats integral. Special attention has been given to 
the design of the water jacket around the valves and head, there being two 
niches of water space above same. The cylinder is annealed, rough ma- 
chined, then the inner cylinder wall and valve seats ground to mirror finish. 
This adds to the durability of the cylinder, and diminishes a great deal of 
the exefess friction. 

Great care is taken in the casting and machining of these cylinders, to 
have the bore and walls concentric with each other. Small ribs are cast 
between outer and inner walls to assist cooling as well as to transfer 
stresses direct from the explosion to hold-down bolts which run from steel 
main bearing caps to top of cylinders. The cylinders are machined upon 



Fig. 415. — Timing Diagram Showing 
Firing Order and Valve Timing of Wis- 
consin Aviation Engine. 
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the sides so that when assembled on the crankcase with grooved hold-dowi 
washers tightened, they form a solid block, greatly assisting the rigidit\ 
of crankcase. 

Hall-Scott Connecting Rods. — The connecting rods are very light, bein;.' 
of the I beam type, milled from a solid chrome nickel die forging. The cap' 
are held on by two pi-inch twenty-thread chrome nickel through bolts 
The rods are first roughed out, then annealed. Holes are drilled, after 
which the rods are hardened and holes ground jiarallel with each other 
The piston end is fitted with a gun metal bushing, while the crankpiii end 



Fig. 416. — Front View of Early Biplane Fuselage Showing Installation of Hall-Scot 
Six-Cylinder Aviation Engine with Direct Driven Tractor Screw which Turns at 

Engine Speed. 
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carries two bronze serrated shells, which are tinned and babbitted hot, being 
l)roached to harden the babbitt. Between the cap and rod proper are placed 
laminated shims for adjustment. 

Hall-Scott Oiling. — The oiling system is known as the high pressure 
type, oil being forced to the under side of the main bearings with from 
live to 30 points pressure. This system is not affected by extreme angles 
obtained in flying, or whether the motor is used for push or ])ull machines. 
A large gear pump is located in the lowest point of tlie oil sumj), and being 
submerged at all times with oil, does away with troublesome stuffing boxes 
and check valves. 'Jlie oil is first drawn from the strainer in oil sump to 
the long jacket around the intake manifold, then forced to the mam distrib- 
utor pipe in crankcase, which leads to all main bearings. A bypass, 
located at one end of the distributor i)ipe. can be regulated to provide any 
pressure required, the surjilus (»il being returned to the case. A s])ecial 
feature of this system is the dirt, water and sediment traj), located at the 
bottom of the oil sump. This can be remo\ ed without disturbing or dis- 
mantling the oil pump or any oil pipes. A small oil pressure gauge is 
provided, which can be run to the aviator’s instrument board. This 
registers the oil jiressure, and also determines its circulation. 

Hall-Scott Cooling System. — The cooling of this motor is accomplished 
l)y the oil as well as the water, this being covered by i)alent No. 1,078,^19. 
This is accomplished by circulating the oil around a long intake manifold 
jacket; the carburetion of gasoline cools this regardless of weather condi- 
tions. Crankcase heat is therefore kept at a minimum. The uniform 
temperature of the cylinders is maintained by the use of ingenious internal 
outlet pipes, running through the head of each of the six cylinders, rubber 
hose connections being used so that any one of the cylinders may be re- 
moved without disturbing the others Slots are cut in these j)i])es so that 
cooler water is drawn directly around the exhaust valves. Extra large 
water jackets are provided ui)on the cylinders, two inches of water space 
is left above the valves and cylinder head, ddie water is circulated by a 
large centrifugal pump insuring ample circulation at all speeds. 

Crankshaft and Camshaft. — The crankshaft is of the five bearing type, 
being machined from a sjiecial heat treated dro]) forging of the highest 
grade nickel steel, 'fhe forging is first drilled, then roughed out. After 
this the shaft is straightened, turned down to a grinding size, then ground 
accurately to .size. The bearing surfaces are of extremely large size, over- 
size, considering general ])ractice in the building of high-sjieed engines of 
similar bore and stroke. The crank.shaft bearings are two inches in diame- 
ter by l'%o of an inch long, excepting the rear main bearing, which is 
4 }^ inches long, and front main bearing, which is inches long. 

Steel oil scuppers are pinned and sweated onto the webs of the shaft, 
which allows of properly oiling the connecting rod bearings. Two thrust 
bearings are installed cin the jiropeller end of the shaft, one for pull and the 
other for push. The propeller is driven by the crankshaft flange, which is 
securely held in place upon the shaft by six keys. Ihese drive an outside 
propeller flange, the propeller being clamped between them by six through 
bolts. The flange is fitted to a long taper on crankshaft. This enables 
the propeller to be removed without disturbing the bolts. Timing gears and 




Fig. 417. — Side and End Sectional Views of Four-Cylinder Argus Engine, a German 100 Horsepower War-Time Design, Having a Bore 
and Stroke of 5.60 Inches, and Developing its Power at 1,368 R.P.M. This Engine Weighed Three and One-Half Pounds per Horse- 
power Dry. 
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starting ratchets are bolted to a flange turned integral with shaft. 

The camshaft is of the one j)iece type, air pump eccentric, and gear 
llange being integral. It is made from a low carbon specially heat treated 
nickel forging, is first roughed out and drilled entire length ; the cams are 
then formed, after which it is case hardened and ground to size. The 
camshaft bearings arc extra long, made from Parson’s white brass. A 
.small clutch is milled in gear end of shaft to drive revolution indicator. 
I'he camshaft is enclosed in an aluminum housing bolted directly on top of 
all six cylinders, being driven by a vertical shaft in connection with bevel 
gears. This shaft, in conjunction with rocker arms, rollers and other work- 
injr parts, is oiled by forcing the oil into end of shaft, using same as a 
distributor, allowing the surplus su])])ly to flow back into the crankcase 
through hollow vertical lube. 'Phis supply oils the magneto and pump 
gears. Extremely large Tungsten valves, being one-half the cylinder 
diameter, are sealed in the cylinder heads. Large diameter oil tempered 
s])rings held in tool steel cups, locked with a key, are provided. The ports 
arc very large and short, being designed to allow the gases to enter and 
exhaust with the least ])ossible resistance. These valves are operated by 
overhead one piece camshaft in connection with short chrome nickel rocker 
arms. These arms have hardened tool steel rollers on cam end with hard- 
ened tool steel adjusting screws op])osite. This construction allows accu- 
rate valve timing at all si)eeds with least possible weight. 

Crankcases are cast of the best aluminum alloy, hand scraped and sand 
blasted inside and out. The lower oil case can be removed without break- 
ing any connections, so that the connecting rods and other working parts 
can readily be iiisjiected. An extremely large strainer and dirt trap is 
located in the center and lowest point of the case, which is easily removed 
from the outside without disturbing the oil pump or any working parts. 

A Zenith carburetor is provided. Automatic valves and springs are 
absent, making the adjustment simi)le and efficient. This carburetor is 
not aflfected by altitude to any aj>])reciable extent. A Hall-Scott device, 
covered bv U- S. Patent No. 1,078,9P^, allow’'s the oil to be taken direct from 
the crankcase and run around the carburetor manifold, which assists car- 
hiiretion as well as reduces crankcase heat. 1 wo waterproof four-cylinder 
S|)litd(jrf “Dixie” magnetos arc provided. l>oth magneto interruptors are 
connected to a rock shaft integral with the motor, making outside connec- 
tions unnecessary. It is worthy of note that with this independent double 
magneto system, one coni])lete magneto can become inoperative, and still 
the motor will run and continue to give good power. 

The pistons as provided in the A7 engines are cast from a mixture of 
steel and gray iron. Idiese are extremely light, yet provided with six deep 
ribs under the arch head, greatly aiding the cooling of the piston as well 
as strengthening it. The piston pin bosses are located very low m order 
to keep the heat from the piston liead away from the upper end of the 
connecting rod, as well as to arrange them at the point where the piston 
fits the cylinder best. Three inch rings are carried. Ihe pistons as 
provided in the A7a engines are ca.st from aluminum alloy. Four A inch 
rings are carried. In both piston types a large diameter heat treated, 
chrome nickel steel wristpin is provided, assembled in such a way as to 




Fig. 419. — Part Sectional Side View and Sectional End View of the Benz 160 Horsepower Aviation Engine, which was Used Widely 

in German War-Time Airplanes. 
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ment were the Hall-Scott, the Wisconsin motor, the Renault water-cooled, 
the Packard, the Christofferson and the Rolls-Royce. Each of these motors 
shows considerable variation in detail. The Rolls-Royce and Renault are 
the only ones who have used the steel cylinder with the steel jacket. The 
Wisconsin motor uses an aluminum cylinder with a hardened steel liner 
and cast-iron valve seats. The ChristofTerson has somewhat similar de- 
sign to the Wisconsin with the exception that the valve scats are threaded 
into the aluminum jacket and the cylinder head has a blank end which 
is secured to the aluminum casting by means of the valve seat pieces. The 
Rolls-Royce motors showed small ditYerences in details of design in cylinder 
head and camshaft housing from the Mercedes on which it had taken out 
patents, not only abroad but in this country. 

The Benz Motor. — In the Kaiser prize contest ff)r aviation motors a 
four-cylinder Benz motor of 130 by 180 millimeters won first prize, develop- 
ing 103 brake horsepower at r.p.in. The fuel consumjition was 210 

grams per horsepower hour. Total weight of the motor was 153 kilograms. 
The oil consumption was .02 of a kilogram per horsejxiwer hour. This 
motor was afterward expanded into a six-cylincler design and three ditYerent 
sizes were built. 

The accompanying table gives some of the details of weight, horsepower, 
etc. 


Motor Type 

B 

FD 

FF 

Rated Iior.sepowcr 

85 

100 

150 

Horsepower at 1250 r.p.in 

88 

108 

150 

Horsepower at 1350 r.p.m 

95 

115 

160 

Bore in millimeters 

106 

116 

130 

Stroke in millimeters 

150 

160 

180 

Offset of the cylinders in millimeters 

18 

20 

20 

Rate of ga.soline consimiption in gr.uns 

240 

230 

225 

Oil con.siiiiiptioii in grams per b.h p. hour 

10 

10 

10 

Oil capacity m kilograms 

36 

4 

454 

Water capacity in litres 

The weight with water and oil Init with two mag- 

5/2 


9^ 

netos, fuel feeder and air pump m kilograms.. 
The weight of motors, mclndmg the w^atcr pump, 

170 

200 

245 

two magnetos, double ignition, etc 

The weight of the exhaust pipe, complete in 

160 

190 

230 

kilograms 

4 

4.8 

5^ 

The weight of the propeller hub in kilograms 


4 

4 


The Benz cylinder is a simple, straightforward design and a very re- 
liable construction and not particularly difficult to manufacture. The 
cylinder is cast of iron without a water jacket but including 45 degrees 
angle elbows to the valve ports. The cylinders are machined wherever 
possible and at other points have been hand filed and scraped, after which 
a jacket, which is pressed in two halves, is gas welded by means of short 
pipes welded on to the jacket. The bottom and the top of the cylinders 
become water galleries, and by this means separate water pipes with their 
attendant weight and complication are eliminated. Rubber rings held in 
aluminum clamps serve to connect the cylinders together. The whole 
construction turns out very neat and light. The cylinder walls are four 
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millimeters or of an inch thick and the combustion-chamber is of 
cylindrical, pancake form and is 140 millimeters or 5.60 of an inch in 
diameter. The valve seats are 68 millimeters in diameter and the valve 
port is 62 millimeters in diameter. 

The ])assa|^»-e joining the ])ort is 57 millimeters in diameter. In order 
to insert the valves into the cylinder the valve-stem is made with two diam- 
eters and the valve has to be cocked to insert it in the guide, which has a 
bronze bushing at its u])per end to compensate for the smaller valve stem 
diameter. The valve stem is fourteen niillimetcrs or % of an inch in 
diameter and is reduced at its upper ])ortion to 9}'j millimeters. The valves 
arc operated througli a i)ush rod and rocker arm construction, which is 
Yui of an inch and exci^edingly li.ghl. Rocker arm supports are steel studs 
with enlarged heads to lake a double row ball bearing. A roller is mounted 
at one end of the rocker arm to im])iugc on the end of the valve-stem, and 
the rocker arm has an adjustable globe stud at the other end. The push 
rods are light steel tubes a\ ith a wall thickness of 0.75 millimeters and have 
a hardened steel ciip at their upjier end to engage the rocker arm globe 
stud and a hardened steel globe at their lower end to socket in the roller 
plunger. 

The Jlenz camshaft has a diameter of 26 millimeters and is bored 
straight through eighteen niillinu'ters and there is a s])iral gear made in- 
tegrally Avith the shaft in about the center of its length for driving the oil 
puni]) gear. The cam faces are ten millimeters wide. There is also, in 
addition to the intake and exhaust cams, a set of half compression cams. 
The shaft is moved longiludinall y in its bearings by means of an eccentric 
to put these cams into action. At the fore end of the shaft is a driving gear 
flange which is very small in diameter and very thin. The flange is 68 
millimeters in diameter and four millimeters thick and is ta])ped to take 
six millimeter bolts. The total length of camshaft is 1,058 millimeters, 
and it becomes a regular gun boring job to drill a hole of this length. 

The camshaft gear is 140 millimeters or 5’'j inches outside diameter. It 
has 54 teeth and the gear face is fifteen millimeters or inch. 

The flange and web have an average thickness of four millimeters or 
of an inch and the web is drilled full of holes interposed between the spur 
gear mounted on the camshaft and the camshaft gear. "Jdiere is a gear 
which serves to drive the magnetos and tachometer, also the air pump. The 
shaft is mad(* integrally with this gear and has an eccentric portion against 
which the air puni]) roll plunger impinges. 

The seven-bearing crankshaft is finished all over in a beautiful manner, 
and the shaft out of the particular motor we have shows no signs of wear 
whatever. Idle crankpms arc 55 millimeters in diameter and 69 milli- 
meters long. Through both the cranki)in and main bearings there is drilled 
a 28 millimeter hole, and the crank cheeks are plugged with solder. The 
crank cheeks are also built to convey the lubricant to the crankpins. At 
the fore end of the crank cheek there is pressed on a spur driving gear. 
There is screwed on to the front end of the shaft a piece which forms a 
bevel water pum]) driving gear and the starting dog. At the rear end of the 
shaft very close to the propeller hub mounting there is a double thrust 
bearing to take the propeller thrust. 
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Longf, shouldered studs are screwed into the top half of the crankcase 
portion of the case and pass clean through the bottom half of the case. 
The case is very stifl* and well ribbed. The three center bearing^ tlia- 
phragms have double walls. The center one serves as a duct through 
which water pipe passes, and those on either side of the center form the 
carburetor intake air ])assages and are enlarged in section at one side to 
take the carburetor barrel tlirottle. 

The pistons are of cast iron and carry three concentric rings 
inch wide on their ni)]^er end, which are pinned at the joint. 'The to]) of 
the piston forms the frustum of the cone and the pistons are 110 millimeters 
in length. J he lower jiorlion of the skirt is machined inside and has a 
wall thickness of one millimeter. Iviveted to the ])iston bead is a c»)nical 
diaphragm which contacts with the ]>iston ])in Avben in ])lace and serves 
to carry the heat off the center of the jiiston. 

The oil puni]) assembly com])rises a pair of ])lnnger ])nm])s which draw" 
oil from a separate outside ])nm]). and constrneUnl integrallv wnlli it is a 
gear pump wdiich delivers the oil under about 60 ])oiiih1s jiressnre through 
a set of co])])er ])i])es in the base to the main bearings. H'he ])lunger oil 
pump shows great refinement of detail. A worm wheel and two eccentrics 
are machined U]) out of one ])iece and s(‘r\ e to ojxTate the ])lnngers. 

Some interesting d(‘tails of the 160 horsepower l>enz motor, show how'^ 
carefully the design had been considered. 

Maximum horsepower, 167 5 brake horse])ower. 

Speed at maximum horsepow-er, 1 ,5(K) r.]).m. 

Piston S])eed at ma\imnni borse]>ow'er, 1.770 feet jier minute. 

Normal horsejiow^er, 160 brake horse])ower. 

Speed at normal liorsejiower, 1,4(K) r.]>.m. 

Piston sjieed at normal horsepower, 1.656 feet |)er minute. 

Brake mean ])ressure at maximum hi)rse])ow er, 101.2 pound per square 
inch. 

Brake mean jiressure at normal horse])< wver, 105.4 ])ound jier square inch. 

Specific ])ow'er cubic inch swe])t volume jier brake horse])( over, 5.46 
cubic inches; 160 brake horsepower. 

Weight of piston, com])lete woth gudgeon ])in, rings, etc., 5.0 pound. 

Weight of connecting rod, coinjilele Avith bearings, 4.90 jiound ; 1.8 
pound reciprocating. 

Weight of reci])rocating ])arts per cylinder. 6.8 ])onnd. 

Weight of reci])rocating jiarts ])er sipiare inch of jiiston area. 0.,55 pound. 

Outside diameter of inlet valve, 68 millimeters; 2.68 inches. 

Diameter of inlet valve i)ort (d), 61.5 millimeters; 2.42 inches. 

Maximum lift of inlet valve Hi), eleven millimeters, 0.445 inch. 

Area of inlet valve ojiening (tz d h), 21.25 square centimeters ; 5.29 square 
inches. 

Inlet valve opens, degrees on crank, top dead center. 

Inlet valve closes, degrees on crank, 60 degrees late; 55 millimeters late. 

Outside diameter of exhaust valve, 68 millimeters, 2.68 inches. 

Diameter of exhaust valve ])ort (d), 61.5 millimeters; 2.42 inches. 

Maximum lift of exhaust valve (h) eleven millimeters; 0.455 inch. 

Area of exhaust valve opening (ludh), 21.25 sejuare centimeters; 5.29 
square inches. 
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Exhaust valve opens, degfrees on crank, 60 degrees early ; 35 millimeters 
early. 

Exhaust valve closes, degrees on crank, degrees late; five milli- 
meters late. 

Length of connecting rod between centers, 314 millimeters; 12,36 inches. 

Ratio connecting rod to crank throw, 3.49:1. 

Diameter of crankshaft, .S6 millimeters outside, 2.165 inches; 28 milli- 
meters inside, 1.102 inches. 

Diameter of crankpin, 55 millimeters outside, 2.165 inches; 28 milli- 
meters inside, 1.102 inches. 

Diameter of gudgeon ]nn, 30 millimeters outside, 1.181 inches; nineteen 
millimeters inside, 0.708 inch. 

Diameter of camshaft, 26 millimeters (uitsidc. 1.023 inches; eighteen 
millimeters inside, 0.708 inch. 

Number of crankshaft bearings, seven. 

Projected area of crankj^in bearings, 36.85 sf|uare centimeters; 5.72 
square inches. 

Projected area of gudgeon ])in bearings, 22.20 square centimeters; 3.44 
square inches. 

Firing sequence, 1, 5, 3, 6, 2, 4. 

Type of magnetos, ZII6 Bosch. 

Direction of rotatit)n of magneto fnnn driving end, one clock, one anti- 
clock. 

Magneto timing, full advance. 30 degrees early (sixteen millimeters 
early). 

Type of carburetors (2) Benz design. 

Fuel consumjjtion ])er hour, normal horsepower, 0 57 pint. 

Normal speed (jf pro])eller, engine speed, 1,4(X) r.p.m. 

Austro- Daimler Engine. — One of the first very successful European 
flying engines which was developed in Europe is the Austro-Daimler, which 
is shown in end section in a ])receding chapter. The first of these motors 
had four-cylinders, 120 by 140 millimeters, bore and stroke, with cast-iron 
cylinders, overhead valves operated by means of a single rocker arm, con- 
trolled by two cams and the valves were closed by a single leaf spring 
which oscillates wdth the rocker arm. The cylinders are cast singly and 
have either copper or steel jackets applied to them. The four-cylinder de- 
sign was afterwards expanded to the six-cylinder design and still later a 
six-cylinder motor of 130 by 175 millimeters Avas developed. This motor 
used an ofTset crankshaft, as did the Benz motor, and the effect of offset 
has been discussed earlier in this treatise. The Benz motor also uses 
an offset camshaft which improves the valve operation and changes the 
valve lift diagram. The lubrication also is different than any other avia- 
tion motor, since individual high pressure metering pumps are used to 
deliver fresh oil only to the bearings and cylinders, as was the custom in 
automobile practice some fifteen years ago. 

Sunbeam Aviation Engines. — These very successful engines have been 
developed by Louis Coatalen. At the opening of the war the largest size 
Coatalen motor was 225 horsepower and was of the L-head type having 
a single camshaft for operating valves and was an evolution from the 
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(Note. — Engines running at speeds in excess of 1500 R-P.M. have a reduction gear for driving propeller.) 
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twelve-cylinder raciii.c^ car Avhich the Sunbeam Company had previously 
built. Since 1914 the Sunbeam Cfjmpany have produced engines of six-, 
eight-, twelve-, and eighteen-cylinders from 150 to 500 horsepower with 
lK)th iron and alummnm cylinders. The war-time motors had overhead 
camshafts with a se])arate shaft for o]>crating the intake and exhaust valves. 
Camshafts are connected thrcuigh to the crankshaft by means of a train 
of s])nr gears, all of winch are mounted on two double row ball bearings. 



Fig. 420. — At Top, Sunbeam Overhead Valve 170 Horsepower Six-Cylinder Water- 
Cooled Engine. The Side View Below the Six-Cylinder is of the Sunbeam 350 Horse- 
power Twelve- Cylinder, “Vee” Engine. 


In the twin six, 550 horse])ower engine, o])crating at 2,100 r p.m., requires 
about four horse])«)wer to (Jj)ei-ate the camshafts. This motor gives 362 
horsepower at 2, UK) revtilutions and has a fuel consumption of 
pint per brake horse])()wcr hour. The cylinders are 110 by 160 milli- 
meters. The same design has been expanded into an eighteen-cylinder 
which gives 525 horsepc)wcr at 2,100 turns. There has also been developed 
a very successful eight-cylinder motor rated at 2,220 horsepower which has 
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Fig. 421.— View of thi Eighteen-Cylinder “W” Type Sunbeam-Coatalen Aircraft Engine Rated at 475 Brake Horsepower. This Engirn 
Had Extremely Good Weight to Horsepower Ratio and Was a Remarkably Efficient War-Time Design. 
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a bore and stroke of 120 by 130 millimeters, weight 450 pounds. This 
motor is an aluminum block construction with steel sleeves inserted. Three 
valves are operated, one for the inlet and two for the exhaust. One cam- 
shaft operates the three valves. 

The wartime Suni)cam engines operated with a mean effective pressure 
of 135 pounds with a compression ratio of six to one sea level and compared 
favorably in performance with engines built today. The connecting rods 
are of the articulated tyi)e as in the Renault motor and are very short. The 



Fig. 422. — Sunbeam Eighteen- Cylinder Motor, Viewed from the Anti-Propeller End, 
Showing Water Pump and Ignition Magneto Installation. 


weight of these motors turns out at 2 6 pounds i)cr brake horsepower, and 
they are able to go through a 100 hour test without any trouble of any 
kind. The lubricating system comprises a dry base and oil pump for draw- 
ing the oil off from the base, whence it is delivered to the filter and cooling 
system. It then is pumped by a separate high pressure gear pump through 
the entire motor. In these larger European motors, castor oil is used 
largely for lubrication. It is said that without the use of castor oil it is 
impossible to hold full power for five hours. Coatalen favors aluminum 
cylinders rather than cast iron. The series of views in Figs. 420 to 423 
inclusive, illustrates the vertical, narrow type of engine; the Vee-form; 
and the broad arrow type wherein three rows, each of six cylinders, are set 
on a common crankcase. In this water-cooled series the gasoline and oil 
consumption are notably low, as is the weight i)er horsepower. 
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In the eighteen-cylinder overhead valve Sunbeam-Coatalen aircraft en- 
gine of 475 brake horsepower, there are no fewer than half a dozen magne- 
tos. Each magneto is inclosed. Two sparks are furnished to each cylinder 
from independent magnetos. On this engine there are also no fewer than 
six carburetors. Shortness of crankshaft, and therefore of engine length, 
and absence of vibration are achieved by the linking of the connecting rods. 
Those concerned with three— cylinders in the broad arrow formation work 
on one crankpin, the outer rods being linked to the central master one. 
In consequence of this arrangement, the i)istf)n travel in the case of the 



Fig. 423. — Propeller End of the Sunbeam Eighteen-Cylinder 475 Brake Horsepower 

Aviation Engine. 


central row of cylinders is 160 millimeters, while the stroke of the pistons 
of the cylinders set on either side is in each case 168 millimeters. Inas- 
much as each set of six-cylinders is completely balanced in itself, this dif- 
ference in stroke docs not affect the balance of the engine as a whole. The 
duplicate ignition scheme also applies to the twelve-cylinder 350 brake 
horsepower Sunbeam-Coatalen overhead valve aircraft engine type. It 
is distinguishable, incidentally, ])y the passage formed through the center 
of each induction pipe for the sparking plug in the center cylinder of each 
block of three. In this, as in the eighteen-cylinder and the six-cylinder types, 
there are two camshafts for each set of cylinders. These camshafts are lu- 
bricated by low pressure and are operated through a train (»f inclosed spur 
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wheels at the magneto end of the machine. The six-cylinder, 170 brak< 
horsepower vertical type employs the same general principles, including tin 
detail that each carburetor serves gas to a group of three-cylinders only. 1 
will be observed that this engine presents notably little head resistance 
being suitable for multi-engined aircraft. 
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Engines 

Symbol 

c 

tr 

/u 

d 

X 

Ph 

pi 

X 

i? 

I ft 

^x 

ui 

CQ 

& 0 

E X 

0 

UK 

Cooling 
aiifl Type 

Liberty 

12a 

12 

400 

1700 

845 

211 

110 5 

5 5 -1 

W' 

C 

Vee 

Hispano 

41 

8 

180 

1700 

485 

260 

124 5 

5 3 -1 

W 

c 

Vee 

Hispano 

H 

8 

300 

I 1600 

S0(. 

108 

127.8 

5 3 -1 

\\\ 

C. 

Vee 

Mercedes 


(> 

160 

1250 

018 

3 86 

1()5 2 

48 -1 

W 

c. 

Vertical 

Mercedes 


f» 

260 

1400 

035 

3 75 

107 5 

4 04-1 

W 

c 

Vertical 

Maybach 


() 

200 

1200 

ooo 

4 5 

107 4 

4 05 1 

W. 


Vertical 

Benz 


() 

220 

m) 

820 

3(>8 

113 0 

4 03-1 

V\' 

c. 

Vertical 

Rolls-Royce 

Falcon 

12 

220 

20(H) 

723 

2 68 

113 0 

5 3 -1 

\\\ 

c. 

Vee 

Rolls-Royce 

Eagle 

12 

300 

1800 

033 

266 

127 5 

5 3 -1 

W 

c 

Vee 

Fiat 

A12 

6 

300 

1600 

028 

3 32 

1120 

4 3M 

W. 

c 

Vertical 

Lorraine-Dietrich 


8 

275 

1600 

546 

108 

137 0 

4 7 -1 

W'. 

(' 

Vertical 

Renault 


12 

300 

1550 

83() 

2 78 

116 0 

2 66 1 

W 

c. 

Vee 

A. B. C 

Wasp 

7 

170 

1750 

2()() 

1.53 

1112 

4 0 -1 

A 

c. 

Radial 

A. B. C. 

Dragon- FI N 


320 

1650 

6(K) 

188 

103 5 

40 -1 

A 

c 

Radial 

LeRhone 

J 

9 

no 

1200 

320 

201 

87 5 

4 82-1 

A 


Rotary 

Bentley 

BR2 

0 

200 

13(K) 

475 

20 

77 3 

5 3 1 

A. 

c 

Rotarv 

Salmson 


9 

250 

1500 

473 

1 80 

1(K)0 

5 4 -1 

W 

r. 

Radial 

Curtiss 

0X5 

8 

00 

i 

1400 

300 

433 

1 

1110 

4 02-1 

W. 

c. 

Vee 


QUESTIONS FOR REVIEW 

1. What NVtTC llu’ fcaturt's of llu* Model A liisiiano'Sm/a motor’ 

2. What was tlu* most ])oi)ular motor for avuilioii iraiinii^ purposes and what were 
its important features’ 

3. Deserihe Liberty motor construction. 

4. What chanKes were made in the T.iberty en^nne to adaj)t it to air cixding? 

5. Describe construction of TIall-Scotl enjjmes 

6. Do late types of aircraft eni(ines dilTer materially from the early models and it 
so, in what way? 

7. Name two popular Cierman war-time engines, 

8. Outline some features of the Benz eiij^ine 
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INSTALLATION AND TROUBLE SHOOTING OF WARTIME 

ENGINES 

Early Inverted Engine Mounting — Conventional Installation — Mounting of Curtiss 
OX Series Engines — Engine Bed Dimensions — Hall-Scott Engine Installation — 
Fuel Supply System — Ignition Switches — Hall-Scott Water Systems — Preparations 
to Start Engine — Installing Early Rotary and Radial Cylinder Engines — Prac- 
tical Hints for Trouble Shooters — Engine Stoppage Analyzed — Troubles in Igni- 
tion System— Defects in Fuel System — Early Duplex Zenith O. D. Carburetor- 
Faults in Oiling Systems — Defects in Water-Cooling Systems — Causes of Noisy 
Operation — Summary of Hints for Starting Engine — Tables of Engine Troubles — 
Lost Power and Overheating — Noisy Operation of Powerplant — “Skipping** or 
Irregular Operation — Ignition System Troubles Summarized — Motor Stops With- 
out Warning — Motor Misfires — Electrical System Components — Sparkplugs — 
Magneto — Storage Battery — Timer — Induction Coil — Wiring — Carburetion System 
Faults Summarized — Motor Stops in Flight — Motor Races — Motor Misfires — 
Noisy Operation. 

The ])roper installation of the air]ilane f)o\ver])lant is more important 
than is i^cnerally snppos(‘(l, as while these en<:^ines are usually well l)alanced 
and run wdth little vibration, it is necessary that they he securely anchored 
and that various connections to the auxiliary y)arts be carefully made in 
order to prevent breakage from vibration and that attendant risk of motor 
stoppage wdiile in the air. The type of motor to be installed determines 
the method of installation to be followed. As a general rule six-cylinder 
vertical engine and ei<.>ht-cylinder Vee type are mounted in substantially 
the same w^ay. The radial, fixed cylinder fru'tns and the radial, rotary cyl- 
inder Gnome and Rhone rotary types reejuire an entirely different method 
of mounting. 

Early Inverted Engine Mounting. — .Some unconventional mountings 
have been devised, notably that shown at Eig. 424, which is a six-cylinder 
Cjerman engine that w as installed in just the op])osite way to that commonly 
followx‘d. The inverted cylinder construction w^as not generally followed 
in early engines because even with pre.^^sure feed, dry crankcase type lul)ri- 
cating system there was consideral)lc danger of over-lubrication and of oil 
collecting and carl^onizing in the combust i()n-chaml)cr and gumming up 
the valve action much (juicker than would be the case if the engine was 
operated in the conventional upright position. The reason for mounting 
an engine in this way is to obtain a Jow'cr center of gravity and also to 
make for more perfect streamlining of the front end of the fuselage in some 
cases. It is now used to some extent and is presented to show one of the 
possible systems of installing an airplane engine. 

Conventional Installation. — In a number of airplanes of the tractor- 
biplane type the puwerjilant installation is not very much different than 
that which is found in automobile practice. The illustration at E'ig. 425 
is a very clear representation of the method of mounting the Curtiss eight- 
cylinder 90 horsepow er or model 0X2 engine in the fuselage of the Curtiss 
JN4 tractor biplane which w^as so generally used in the United States as 
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a training machine and for a number of years after the war for civiliar 
flying. It will be observed that the fuel tank is mounted under a cow; 
directly behind the motor and that it feeds 'the carburetor by means of a 
flexible fuel pipe. As the tank is mounted higher than the carburetor, r. 
will feed that member by gravity. The radiator is mounted at the front 
end of the fuselage and connected to the water piping on the motor by the 
usual rubber hose connections. An oil pan is placed under the engine and 



Fig. 424. — Unconventional Mounting of Early German Inverted Cylinder Motor, a 

Pioneer Form. 

the top i.s covered with a hood just as in motor car practice. The panels 
of aluminum arc attached to the sides of the fuselage and are supplied with 
doors which open and provide access to the carburetor, oil-gauge and other 
])arts of the motor reciuiring inspection. The complete installation with 
the powerplant enclosed is given at Fig. 426, and in this it will be observed 
that the exhaust pipes are connected to discharge members that lead the 
gases above the top plane. In the engine shown at Fig. 425 the exhaust 
flows directly into the air at the sides of the machine through short pipes 
bolted to the exhaust gas outlet ports. The installation of the radiator just 
back of the tractor screw insures that adequate cooling will be obtained 
because of the rapid air flow due to the propeller slipstream. 

Mounting Curtiss OX Series Engines. — The following instructions are 
given in the Curtiss Instruction Book for installing the OX series engines 
and preparing them for flights, and taken in connection with the very clear 
illustration presented no difficulty should be experienced in understanding 
the proper installations, and mounting of this powerplant. The bearers or 
beds should be two inches wide by three inches deep, preferably of lamin- 
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lied hard wood, and placed 11 54 inches apart. They nit^st be well braced, 
i he six arms of the base of the motor are drilled for 54"inch bolts, and none 
but this size should be used. 

1. Anchorifig the Motor. Put the bolts in from the bottom, with a larp;e 
washer under the head of Ccich so the head cannot cut into the wood. On 
every bolt use a castellated nut and a cotter pin, or an ordinary nut and 
a lock washer, so the bolt will not work loose. Always set motor in place 
and fasten before attaching any auxiliary apparatus, such as carburetor, etc. 

2. Inspecting the Ignition-Switch IVircs. The wires leading from the 
Ignition switch must be properly connected — one end to the motor body 
fur ground, and the other end to the post on the breaker box of the magneto. 

3. Filling the Radiator. Be sure that the water from the radiator fdls the 
cylinder jackets. Pockets of air may remain in the cylinder jackets even 



Fig. 425. — How Curtiss Model 0X2 Motor was Installed in Fuselige of Curtiss 
Tractor Training Biplane. Note Similarity of Mounting in Respect to Radiator to 

Automobile Practice. 

though the radiator may appear full. Turn the motor over a few times by 
hand after filling the radiator, and then add more water if the radiator will 
take it. The air pockets, if allowed to remain, may cause overheating and 
develop serious trouble when the motor is running. 

4. Filling the Oil Reservoir. Oil is admitted into the crankcase through 
the breather tube at the rear. It is well to strain all oil put into the crank- 
case. In filling the oil reservoir be sure to turn the handle on the oil sight- 
gauge till it is at right angles with the gauge. The oil sight-gauge is on 
the side of the lower half of the crankcase. Put in about three gallons of 
the best obtainable oil, Mobile B recommended. It is important to remem- 
ber that the very best oil is none too good. 

5. Oiling Exposed Moving Parts. Oil all rocker-arm bearings before each 
flight. A little oil should be applied where the push rods pass through the 
stirrup straps. 



Fig. 426. — War-Time Model of Curtiss JN4 Training Machine Showing Thorough Enclosure of Powerplant in the Front End of the 

Fuselage, and Method of Disposing of the Exhaust Gases. 
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6. Filling the Gasoline Tanks. Be certain that all connections in the gaso- 
:ine system are tight. 

7. Turning on the Gasoline. Open the cock leading from the gasoline 
lank to the carhiiretor. 

8. Charging the Cylinders. With the ignition switch OFF, prime the 
motor by squirting a little gasoline in each exhaust ]K>rt and then turn the 
])ropeller backward two rc\ olutions. Never open the exhaust valve by 
operating the rocker arm by band, as the inish rod is liable to come out 
.)f its socket in the cam follower and bend the rocker arm wdien the motor 
turns over. 



Fig. 427. — Front View of the Early LWF Tractor Biplane Fuselage, which Used 

Eight-Cylinder “Vee” Engine. Note Method of Disposing of Exhaust Gases. 

9. Starting the Motor hy Hand. Ahvays retard the spark part way, to 
prevent back-firm g, by ])ullmg forward the wire attached to the breaker 
box. Failure to so retard the sjiark in starting may result in serious injury 
to the o])erator. ^rurn on the ignition switch w'ith throttle partly open; 
give a quick, strong pull dowm and outward on the starting crank or pro- 
peller. As soon as the motor is started advance the spark by releasing the 
retard wire. 

10. Oil Circulation. Let the motor run at low speed for a few minutes 
in order to establish oil circulation in all bearings. With all parts func- 
tioning properly, the throttle may be opened gradually for warming up 
before flight. 

Engine Bed Dimensions. — The Society of Automotive Engineers made 
efforts to standardize dimensions of bed timbers for supporting powerplant 
m an airplane. Owing to the great difference in length no standardization 
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was thoug’ht possible in this regard. The dimensions recommended werr 
as follows : 


Distance between timbers 

. . . .12 in. 

14 in. 

16 

in. 

Width of bed timbers 

1 J <2 in. 

1^ in. 

2 

in. 

Distance between centers of bolts 

13Vl in. 

15)4 in. 

18 

in. 



Fig. 428. — End Elevation of Hall-Scott A7 Four-Cylinder Motor Giving Principal 

Installation Dimensions. 
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It will be evident that if any standard of this nature were adopted by 
engine builders that the designers of fuselages could easily arrange their bed 
timbers to conform to these dimensions, whereas it would he difficult to 
have them adhere to any standard longitudinal dimensions which are much 
more easily varied in fuselages than the transverse dimensions are. It, 
however, should be possible to standardize the longitudinal positions oi 
the holding down bolts as the engine designer would still be able to allow 
himself considerable s])aee fore-and-aft of the bolts. 

^.' 6 - w- ^' 1 -' >-- 





Fig. 429. — Plan and Side Elevation of Hall-Scott A7 Four-Cylinder Airplane Engine 
with Installation Dimensions. 

Hall-Scott Engine Installation. — The very thorough manner in which 
the installation diagrams are ])re])ared by the leading engine makers leaves 
nothing to the imagination. The dimensions of the Hall-Scott four-cylinder 
airplane engine are given clearly in our inch measurements with the metric 
equivalents at Figs. 428 and 429, the former slunving a vertical elevation 
while the latter has a plan view and side elevation. 

The dimensions of the six-cylinder Hall-Scott motor which is known as 
the type A5 125 horsepower are given at Fig. 430, which is a plan view. 
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The dimensions are f^ivcn both in inch sizes and the metric equivalents. / 
diap^ram showinj^ the location of the enj^j^ine and the various pipes leadinj 
to the auxiliary j^roiips is outlined at 431. The following instruction 
for installing the H all-Scott poAverplant are reproduced from the instruction 
hook issued by the maker. Operating instructions which are given should 
enable any good mechanic to make a jmoper installation and to keep the 
engine in good running condition. 

Fuel Supply System. — Gasoline giving the best results with this equij)- 
menl is as follows; (Gravity 58-62 degrees P>aume A. Initial boiling point- 
Kichmond method —102 degrees Fahrenheit. Sulphur .014. Calorimetric 
bomb 1(‘st 20,610 !• t n pei jxntnd If the gasoline tank is placed in tlu 



Fig. 430. — Plan View of Hall-Scott Type A5. 125 Horsepower Six-Cylinder Aviation 
Engine Showing Installation Dimensions. 

fuselage below the level of the carburetor, a hand t)um]) must be used to 
maintain air jiressure in ga.> tank to force the gasoline to the carburetor 
After starting the engine the small auxiliary air i)um]j upon the engine will 
maintain sufficient pressure A7a and A5a engines are furnished with a 
new t 3 q)e auxiliary air pum]i. This should be frecjuently oiled and care 
taken so no grit or sand will enter which might lodge between the valve 
and its seat, which would make it fail to o]ierate proiierly. An air relief 
v^alve is furnished with each engine. It should be screwed into the gas tank 
and proiierly regulated to maintain the pressure required. This is done 
by screwing the ratchet on top either up or down. If two tanks are used 
in a ])lane one should be installed in each tank. All air pump lines should 
be carefully gone o\ cr cjuile frecjiientlv to ascertain if they are tight. Check 
valves have to be placed in these lines. In some cases the gasoline tank is 
])laced above the engine, allowing it to drain by gravitv to the carburetor. 
When using this system there should be a droj) of not less than two feet 
from the lowest ]>ortion of the gasoline tank to the upper jiart of the car- 
buretor float chamber. b"ven this height might not be sufficient to main- 
tain the projier volume of gasoline to the carburetor at high speeds. Air 
jiressure is advised iqion all tanks to insure the proper supply of gasoline. 
When using gravity feed without air pressure be sure to vent the tank to 
allow circulation of air. If gravity tank is used and the engine runs satis- 



Place Ot! Oa^ at higher Level 
tj^an Distributor, not used 
on flSa or P'7a Motors 


IIALL-SCOTT ENGINE INSTALI,ATJ( )N 



Fig. 431.— Diagram Showing Hall-Scott Type A5. 125 Horsepower Engine with Pressure Feed Fuel Supply System, an Early 

Installation. 
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factorily at low speeds but cuts out at high speeds the trouble is undoubi 
edly due to insufficient height of the tank above the carburetor. The tanl. 
should be raised or air ])ressure system used. 

Ignition Switches. — Two “Dixie” switches are furnished with each en 
gine. Roth of these should be installed in the pilot’s seat, one controlling 
the R. H., and the other the L. H. magneto. By shorting either one or the 
other it can be quickly determined if both magnetos, with their resi)ecti\c 
sparkplugs, are working correctly. Care should be taken not to use spark- 
plugs having special c.vfnisiniis or long protruding points. Plugs giving best 
results arc extremely small with short points. 

Hall-Scott Water System. — A temperature gauge should be installed in 
the water pipe, coming directly from the cylinder nearest the propeller 
Installing this instrument in the radiator cap has not always given satisfac- 
tory results. H'his is es])ecially noticeable when the water in the radiator 
becomes low, not allowing it to touch the bulb on the moto-meter. For 
ordinary running, it should not indicate over 150 degrees Fahrenheit. In 
climbing tests, however, a temperature of 160 degrees Fahrenheit can be 
maintained without any ill effects upon the engine. In case the engine 
becomes overheated, the indicator will register above 180 degrees Fahren- 
heit, in which case it should be sto])i)ed immediately. Overheating is most 
generally caused by retarded spark, excessive carbon in the cylinders, in- 
sufficient lubrication, impro])erly timed valves, lack of water, clogging of 
water system in any way which would obstruct the free circulation of the 
water. 

Overheating will cause the engine to knock, with possible damaging 
results. Suction ])ipcs should be made out of thin tubing, and run within 
a quarter or an eighth of an inch of each other, so that when a hose is 
placed over the two, it will not be po.ssi])lc to suck together. This is often 
the case when a long rubber hose is used, wdiich causes overheating. Radi- 
ators should be Hushed out and cleaned thoroughly quite often. A dirty 
radiator may cause overheating. 

When filling the radiator it is very important to remove the plug on top 
of the WMter f)ump until w'ater ai>pcars. This is to avoid air pockets being 
formed in the circulating system, which might not only heat up the engine, 
but cause considerable damage. All water pump hoses and connections 
should be tightly taped and shellacked after the engdne is ])ro]ierly installed 
in the plane. The greatest care should be taken when making engine in- 
stallation not to use smaller inside diameter hose connection than water 
pump suction end casting. One inch and a quarter inside diameter should 
be used on A7 and A5 motors, wdiile nothing less than one inch and a half 
inside diameter hose or tubing on all A7a and A5a engines. It is further 
imiiortant to have light s])un tubing, void of any sharp turns, leads from 
pumj) to radiator and cylinder water outlet to radiator. In other words, 
the w^'iter circulation through the engine must be as little restricted as pos- 
sible. Be sure no light hose is used, that will often suck together when 
engine is started. To thoroughly drain the w^atcr from the entire system, 
open the drain cock at the lowest side of the water pump. 

Preparations to Start Engine. — Alw^ays replenish gasoline tanks through 
a strainer w’hich is clean. This strainer must catch all water and other 
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imjvarities in the j^asoline. Pour at least three g^allons of fresh oil into ti e 
lower crankcase. Oil all rocker arms throng-h oilers iii)on rocker arm hon - 
ing cai)s. Pe sure rafliatnrs arc fillcfl Avilhin one inch of the top. After 
the ])arts are oiled, and the tanks filled, the following must he looked after 
before starting: See if crankshaft flange is tight on shaft. See if propelh r 
holts are tight and evenly drawn up. See if propeller bolts are wired. Sc(j 
if i)ro])eller is trued u]i to within inch. 

Every four days the magnetos should be oiled if the engine is in daib 
use. Every UKuitli all cylinder hold-down nuts should be gone over to 
ascertain if they are tight. (Ite sure to recotter nuts.) See if magnetos 
are bolted on tight and Avired. See if magneto cables are in good condition 
See if rocker arm ta])])ets have a .020 inch clearance from valve stem when 
valve is seated See if ta])pet clamp screws are tight and cottered. See if 
all gasoline, oil, Avaler ])ipes and connections are in perfect condition. An 
on gas line should be tested for leaks. Pumi) at least three pounds air 
])ressure into gasoline tank. After making sure that above rules have been 
observed, test coinjires^icni of cylinders by turning pro]>eller. 

lU' sure all comiiression release and priming cocks do not leak com- 
pression. If tbe\ do, rejdace same a\ ith a ucav one immediately, as this 
might cause i)remature firing. Open iirimmg cocks and scjuirt some gaso- 
line into each. Close cocks. Open comjircssion release cocks. Open throt- 
tle slightly. If using Ilerbng magnetos they should be three-c[uarters ad- 
vanced. If all the foregoing directions hc.ve been careftilly folloAved, the 
engine is ready for starling. In cranking engine either by starting crank, 
or ])ropeller, it is essential to throw it over compression ([Uickly. Imme- 
diately upon starting, close compression release cocks. When engine is 
running, advance magnetos. 

After it has Avarmed u]), short one magneto and then the other, to be 
sure both magnetos and sjiarkplugs are firing ])roj)erly. If there is a miss, 
the fouled ]dug must be located and cle.aned. ddiere is a possibility that 
the jets in the carburetor are stopped uj). If this is the case, do not atteinjit 
to clean same Avith any shar]) instrument. If this is done, it might change 
the o])ening in the jets, thus spoiling the adjustment. Jets and nozzles 
should be bloAvn out A\ith air or steam. An oiien intake or e.xhaust valve. 
Avhich might have become sluggish or stuck from carbon, might cause 
trouble, lie sure to remedy this at once by using a little coal-oil or kerosene 
on same, Avorking the valve by hand Aintil it becomes free. We recommend 
using gra])hite mixed Avith oil on valve stems to guard against sticking oi 
undue Avear. 

Installing Early Rotary and Radial Cylinder Engines. — When rotary 
engines arc installed siinjile steel stamping or “s])iders” are attached to the 
fuselage to hold the fixed crankshaft. InaMiiuch as the motor projects clear 
of the fuselage jiroper there is plenty of room back of the front spider plate 
to install the auxiliary parts such as the oil pump, air pump and ignition 
magneto and also the fuel and oil containers. The diagram given at Fig. 
433 shoAvs hoAv a Gnome “nionosotipape” engine is installed on the anchor- 
age plates and it also outlines clearly the piping necessary to convey the 
oil and fuel and also the air-piping needed to jiut pressure on both fuel and 




Fig. 433. — Diagram Defining Method of Installing Early Gnome “Monosoupape” Motor in Tractor Biplane. Note Necessary Pipes 

for Fuel. Oil and Air Lines, Also Location of Fuel and Oil Tanks. 
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oil tanks to insure positive supply of these liquids which may be carried i,./ 
tanks placed lower than the motor in some installations. 

The diagrams g-iven at Figs. 434 and 435 show other mountings n: 
Gnome engines and are self-explanatory. The simple mounting possible 
when the Anzani ten-cylinder radial fixed type engine is used is given at 
Fig. 436. The front end of the fuselage is provided with a substantial 
pressed steel plate having members projecting from it which may be bolted 
to the longerons. The bolts that hold the two halves of the crankcase to- 
gether project through the steel plate and hold the engine securely to the 
front end of the fuselage. 



Fig. 434. — Diagram Showing Two Methods of Placing Propeller on Gnome Rotary 
Motor. A — Motor in Front of Air Screw. B — Common Method in Which Tractor 
Screw was Placed in Front of the Motor. 

Practical Hints for Trouble Shooters. — One who is not thoroughly familiar 
with engine construction will seldom locale troubles by haphazard experiment- 
ing and it is only by a systematic search that the cause can be discovered 
and the defects eliminated. ]n this chapter the writer proposes to outline 
some of the most common powerjdant troubles and to give sufficient advice 
to enable those who are not thoroughly informed to locate them by a logical 
process of elimination. The internal-combustion motor, which is the power- 
plant of all gasoline aut(nnobiles as Avell as airplanes, is composed of a num- 
ber of distinct groups, which in turn include distinct components. These 
various appliances are so closely related to each other that defective action 
of any one may interrupt the operation of the entire powerplant. Some of 
the auxiliary grou])s arc more necessary than others and the powerplant 
will continue to operate for a time even after the failure of some important 
parts of some of the auxiliary groups. The gasoline-engine in itself is a 
complete mechanism, but it is evident that it cannot deliver any power 
without some means of supplying gas to the cylinders and igniting the com 
pressed gas charge after it has been compressed in the cylinders. From 
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diis it is patent than the ignition and carburetion systems arc just as essen- 
tial parts of the powerplant as the piston, connecting rod, or cylinder of the 
motor. The failure of either the carburetor or igniting means to function 
properly will be immediately apparent by faulty action of the powerplant. 

To insure that the motor will continue to operate it is necessary to keep 
it from overheating by some form of cooling system and to supply oil to 
the moving parts to reduce friction. The cooling and lubrication groups 
are not so important as carburetion and ignition, as the engine would run 
tor a limited period of time e\en should the cooling system fail or the oil 
S(U]>ply cease. It would only be a few moments, however, before the engine 
would overheat if the cooling system was at fault, and the parts seize if 
the lubricating system should fail. Any derangement in the carburetor or 



Fig. 435. — How Gnome Rotary Motor was Sometimes Attached to Airplane Fuselage, 
so Complete Enclosure Could be Secured by Cowling. 


ignition mechanism Avould manifest itself at once because the engine opera- 
tion would be affected, hut a defect m the cooling or oiling system would 
not be noticed so readily. 71ie careful aviator will always inspect the nujtor 
mechanism before starlings on a trip of any conscMiueiice, and if inspection 
IS carefully carried out and loose parts tightened it is seldom that irregular 
ojieration will be found due to actual breakage of any of the components 
of the mechanism. Deterioration due to natural causes matures slowly, and 
sufficient warning is always given when jiarts begin to w(‘ar so satistactory 
repairs may be promptly made befoic serious derangement or failure is 
manifested. 

Engine Stoppage Analyzed. — Before describing the points that may fail 
m the various auxiliary systems it will 1 h* well to assume a tyjiical case of 
engine failure and show the process of locating the trouble in a systematic 
manner by indicating the various steps which arc in logical order and which 
could reasonably be followed. In any case of engine failure the ignition 
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system, motor compression, and carburetor should be tested first. If th 
ignition system is functioning properly one should determine the amoun 
of compression in all cylinders and if this is satisfactory the carburetiiu 
group should be tested. If the ignition system is working properly aini 
there is a decided resistance in the cylinders when the propeller is turned 
proving that there is good com])ression, one may suspect the carburetor. 

If the carburetor apjiears to be in good condition, the trouble may b( 
caused by the ignition being out of time, which condition is possible when 
the magneto timing gear or coupling is attached to the armature shaft by 
a taper and nut retention instead of the more positive key or taper-pin fas- 
tening. It is possible that the inlet manifold may be broken or perforated, 
that an exhaust valve is stuck on its seat because of a broken or bent stem, 
broken or loose cam, or failure of the camshaft drive because the teeth are 
stripped from the enj^ine shaft or camshaft j^ears ; or because the key or other 
fastening on either gear has failed, allowing that member to turn independ- 
ently of the shaft to which it normally^ is attached. 'J'he ^^asoline feed pipe 
may be clogged or broken, the fuel supply may be depleted, or the shut-off 
cock in the gasoline line may have jarred closed. The gasoline filter may 
be filled with dirt or water which prevents passage of the fuel. 

The defects outlined above, except the failure of the gasoline supply, 
are very rare, and if the container is found to contain fuel and the pipe line 
to be clear to the carburetor, it is safe to assume the vaporizing device is 
at fault. If fuel continually runs out of the mixing chamber the carburetor 
is said to be flooded. This condition results from failure of the shut-off 
needle to scat properly or from a punctured hollow metal float. It is pos- 
sible that not enou{:»h gasoline is present in the float chamber. If the pas- 
sage controlled by the float-needle valve is clogged or if the float was badly 
out of adjustment, this contingency would be i)rol)able. When the car- 
buretor is examined, if the gasoline level a])i)ears to be at the proper height, 
one may suspect that a jiarticle of lint, or dust, or fine scale, or rust from 
the gasoline tank has clogged the bore of the main jet in the mixing 
chamber. 

If the ignition system and carburetor appear to be in good working 
order, and hand cranking shows that there is no compression in one or 
more of the cylinders, it means some defect in the valve system. If the 
engine is a multijile-cylindcr type and one finds poor comiircssion in all ot 
the cylinders it may be due to the rare defect of improper valve timing. 
This may be caused by a gear having altered its position on the camshaft 
or crankshaft, because of a sheared key or pin having permitted the gear 
to turn alK)Ut half of a revolution and then having caught and held the gear 
in place by a broken or jagged end so that camshaft would turn, but the 
v^alves ojien at the wrong time. 

If but one of the cylinders is at fault and the rest appear to have good 
compression the trouble may be due to a defective condition either inside 
or outside of that cylinder. The external parts may be inspected easily, 
so the folhnving should be looked for: a broken valve, a warjied valve-head, 
broken valve-springs, sticking or bent valve-stems, dirt under valve-seat, 
leak at valve-chamber cap c^r sparkplug gasket. Defective priming cock, 
cracked cylinder head (rarely occurs), leak through cracked sparkplug in- 
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^Illation, valve-plunger stuck in the guide, lack of clearance between valve- 
-.tem end and top of plunger caused by loose adjusting screw which has 
worked out of place and kept the valve from seating. The faulty compres- 
sion may be due to defects inside the motor. The piston-head may be 
cracked (rarely occurs), piston rings may be broken, the slots in the piston 
rings may be in line, the rings may have h'lst their elasticity or have become 
gummed in the grooves of the piston, or the piston and cylinder walls may 
he badly scored by a loose vvristpin or by defective lubrication. If the 



Fig. 436. — How the Early Anzani Ten-Cylinder Radial Engine was Fastened to a 
Steel Plate Securely Attached to the Longerons in the Front End of Tractor Airplane 

Fuselage. 
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motor is a type with a separate head it is possible the gasket or packing 
between the cylinder and combustion-chaml^er may leak, either admittin;^ 
water to the cylinder or allowing compression to escape. This constructioi 
is not often found in modern airplane motors. 

Troubles in Ignition System. — If the first test of the motor had showet' 
that the compression was as it sliovdd be and that there were no serious 
mechanical defects and there was plenty of gasoline at the carburetor, this 
would have demonstrated that the ignition system was not functioning 
tiroperly. If a battery is emtdoyed to supply current the first step is to 
take the spark])lugs out of the cylinders and test the system by turning ovei 
the engine by hand. If there is no spark in any of the plugs, this may he 
considered a positive indication that there is a broken main current lead 
from the battery, a defective ground connection, a loose battery terminal 
or a broken connector. If none of these conditions are present, it is safe to 
say that the battery is no longer capable of delivering current. While mag- 
neto ignition is generally used on airplane engines, there is apt to be some 
develojinient of battery ignition, especially on engines equipped with elec- 
tric self-starters which are now being experimented with. 

The sparkplugs may be short circuited by cracked insulation or carbon 
and oil deposits around the electrode. The secondary wires may be broken 
or have defective insulation which permits the current to ground to some 
metal part of the fuselage or motor. The electrodes of the sparkplug may 
be loo far apart to i)ennit a spark to overcome the resistaime of the com- 
pressed gas, even if a spark jumps the air space, when the plug is laid on 
the cylinder. 

If magnetos are fitted as is usually the case at present and a spark is 
obtained between the i^oints of the plug and that device or the wire leading 
to it from the magneto is in proper condition, the trouble is ])robal)ly caused 
by the magneto being out of tune. This may result if the driving gear is 
loose on the arnialure-shaft or crankshaft, and is a rare occurrence. If no 
spark is produced at the plugs the secondary wire may be broken, the 
ground wire may make contact with some metallic portion of the fuselage 
before it reaches the switch, the carbon collecting brushes may be broken 
or not making contact, the ccnitact points of the inake-and-break device may 
be out of adjustment, the wiring may be attached to wrong terminals, the 
distributor filled with metallic iiarticles, carbon, dust or oil accumulations, 
the distributor contacts may not be making ])ro])er connection because of 
wear and there may be a more serious derangement, such as a burned out 
secondary winding or a jiunctured condenser. 

If the motor runs interinittenlly, i.c,, starts and runs only a few revolu- 
tions, aside from the conditions previously outlined, defective operation 
may be due to seizing between parts because of insufficient oil or deficient 
cooling, too much oil in the crankcase which fouls the cylinder after the 
crankshaft has revolved a few turns, and derangements in the ignition or 
carburetion systems that may be easily remedied. There are a number of 
defective conditions which may exist in the ignition group, that will result 
in “skipping” or irregular operation and the following points should be 
considered first: weak source of current due to worn out dry cells or dis- 
charged storage batteries ; weak magnets in magneto, or defective contacts 
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dt magneto ; dirt in magneto distril)utor or poor contact at collecting 
brushes. Dirty or cracked insulator at sparkplug will cause short circuit 
and can only be detected by careful examination. The following points 
should also be checked over when the plug is inspected : Excessive space 
between electrodes, points too close together, loose central electrodes, or 
loose point on plug body, soot or oil particles between electrodes, or on the 
surface of the insulator, cracked insulator, oil or water on outside of insula- 
tor. Short circuits in the condenser or internal wiring of induction coils or 
magnetos, which are fortunately not common, can seldom be remedied ex- 
cept at the factory where these devices were made. Jf an engine stops 
suddenly and the defect is in the ignition system the trouble is usually 
never more serious than a broken or loose wire. This may be easily located 
by inspecting the wbring at the terminals. Irregular o])erati()n or misfiring 
is harder to locale because the trouble can only be found after the many 
]K)ssible defective conditions have been checked over, one by one. 

Defects in Fuel Systems. — Defective carburetion often causes misfiring 
or irregular operation. The coniinon derangement of the components of 
the fuel system that are common enough to warrant suspicion and the best 
methods for their l(.>catioii follows: J^'irst, disconnect the feed ]npe from the 
carburetor and see if the gasoline flows freely frt)m the tank. If the stream 
coming out of the jupc is not the full si/e of the orifice it is an indication 
that the pipe is clogged with dirt or that there is an accumulation of rust, 
scale, or lint in the strainer screens of the filter. It is also possible that 
the fuel shut-off valve may be wholly or partly closed. If the gasoline 
flows by gravity the liquid may be air bound m the tank, wdiile if a pressure- 
feed system is utilized the tank may leak so that it does not retain jiressure; 
the check valve retaining the pressure may be defective or the jiipc convey- 
ing the air or gas under pressure to the tank may be clogged. 

If the gasoline flows from the pipe in a steady stream the carburetor 
demands examination, d'here may be dirt or water in the float chamber, 
wdiich will constrict the passage between the float chamber and the spray 
nozzle, or a particle of foreign matter may have entered the main or a metering 
plug nozzle and stopped up the fine holes therein. The float may bind on its 
guide, the needle valve regulating the gasoline-inlet opening in bowl may 
stick to its seat. Any of the conditions menti<med w'ould cut down the 
gasoline supidy and the engine would not receive sufficient quantities of 
gas. The air-valve sjiring may be w^eak or the air valve broken. The gaso- 
line-adjusting needle may be hiose and jar out of adjustment, or the air- 
valve spring-adjusting nuts may be such a ])0(jr fit on the stem that adjust- 
ments will not be retained. These suggestions apply only to carburetors 
having air valves and mixture regulating means wdiich are used only in rare 
instances in airplane w ork. Air may leak in through the manifold, due to 
a porous casting, or leaky joints in a built up form and dilute the mixture. 
Sometimes air leaks in through worn intake valve guides. The air-intake 
dust screen may be so clogged with dirt and lint that not enough air will 
])ass through the mesh. Water or sediment in the gasoline will cause mis- 
firing because the fuel feed varies when the water or dirt constricts the 
standpipe bore or a particle of sediment flows in and out of one of the 
metering plugs. 
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It is possible that the carburetor may be out of adjustment. If cloud 
of black smoke are emitted at the exhaust pipe it is positive indication thai 
too much {gasoline is beings supplied the mixture and the supply should be 
cut down by supplying^ smaller nozzle on types where this method of regii 
lation is provided, and by making sure that the fuel level is at the proper 
height, or that the proper metering plug is used in those forms where the spra) 
nozzle has no means of adjustment. If the mixture contains too much air there 
will be a pronounced p()])ping back in the carburetor. When a carburetor 
is properly adjusted and the mixture delivered the cylinder burns ])roperly, 
the exhaust gas will be clean and free from the objectional)le odor present 
when gasoline is burned in excess. The reader is referred to the chapters 
on carburetors ])receding this one and should study the Zenith and Strom- 
berg carburetors which arc Avidely used in aviation engine carburetion sys- 
tems. The character of combustion may be judged by the color of the 
flame which issues from the exhaust ports or stacks when the engine is run- 
ning with an open throttle after nightfall. If the flame is red, it indicates 
too much gasoline. If yellowish, it shows an excess of air, while a ])roperly 
proportioned mixture will be evidenced by a ])ronounced blue flame, such 
as given by a properly adjusted blow torch or gas-stove burner. 

Early Duplex Zenith Carburetor. — The Duplex Model O. D. Zenith car- 
buretor used upon most of the six- and eight-cylinder airplane engines con- 
sists of a single float chamber, and a single air intake, joined to two separate 
and distinct spray nozzles, venturi and idling adjustments. It is to be noted 
that as the carburetor barrels are arranged side by side, both valves arc 
mounted on the same shaft, and Avork in unison through a single operating 
lever. It is not necessary to alter their position. In order to make the engine 
idle well, it is essential that the ignition, especially the sparkplugs, should 
be in good condition. The gaskets betAveen carburetor and manifold, and 
between manifold and cylinders should be absolutely air-tight. The ad- 
justment for loAv sjieed on the carburetor is made by turning in or out the 
two knurled screws, ])laced one on each side of the float chamber. After 
starting the engine and allowing it to become thoroughly warmed, one side 
of the carburetor should be adjusted so that the three or four cylinders it 
feeds fire properly at low speed. The other side should be adjusted in the 
same manner until all six or eight cylinders fire perfectly at Ioav speed. As 
the adjustment is changed on the knurled screw a difference in the idling 
of the engine should be noticed. If the engine begins to run evenly or 
speeds up it shoAvs that the mixture becomes right in its proportion. 

Be sure the butterfly throttle is closed as far as possible by screAving 
out the stop scrcAv which regulates the closed position for idling. Care 
should be taken to have the butterfly held firmly against this stop screw 
at all times while idling engine. If three cylinders seem to run irregularly 
after changing the position of the butterfly, still another adjustment may 
have to be made with the knurled screAV. UnscrcAving this makes the mix- 
ture leaner. Screwing in clo^es off .some of the air sujiply to the idling jet, 
making it richer. After one side has been made to idle satisfactorily repeat 
the same procedure Avith the opposite three or four cylinders. In other 
words, each side should be idled independently to about the same speed. 
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Remember that the main jet and compensating^ jet have no af)preciable 
effect on the idling of the enjcfinc. The idlingf mixture is drawn directly 
ihroug^h the opening’ determined l)y the knurled screw and enters the car- 
buretor barrel throtif^h the small hole at the ed^^c of each l)utlern> . This is 
called the primiiig^ hole and is only elfectivc during^ idling^. Heyond that 
point the suction is transferred to the main jet and compensator, which 
controls the power of the eng^inc beyond the idling' position of the throttle. 

Faults in Oiling Systems. — While troubles existing in the ignition or 
carburetion grou])s are usually denoted by im])erfect operation of the motor, 
such as h)st ])ower, and misfiring, derangements of the lubrication (ir cool- 
ing systems are usually evident by overheating, diminution in engine capac- 
ity, or noisy operation. Overheating may be caused sometimes by poor 
carburetion as much as by deficient cooling or insufficient oiling. When 
the oiling group is not functioning as it should the friction between the 
motor parts produces heat. If the cooling system is in j^roper condition, as 
will be evidenced by the amount of water in the radiator, and the carbure- 
tion group ai)i)ears to be in good condition, the tiverheating is probably 
caused by some defect iu the oiling system. Overheating is evidenced by 
engine temperature gauges, srime showing' water temperature, others, in 
air-cookd engines, showing heat in engine oil. 

The conditions that most commonly result in j)oor lubrication are: 
Insufficient or impro])er oil iu the engine crankcase or sump, broken or 
clogged oil pipes, screen at filter filled with lint or dirt, broken oil ])uinp, 
or defective oil-puinp drive. The supply of oil may be reduced by a defec- 
tive inlet or discharge-check valve at the mechanical oiler or worn pumps. 
A clogged oil passage or pipe leading to an imiiortant bearing point will 
cause trouble because the oil cannot get between the working surfaces. It 
IS well to remember that much of the trouble caused by defective oiling 
may be prevented by using only the best grades of lubricant, and even if 
all parts of the oil system are working jiroperly, oils of poor (juality will 
cause friction and overheating. The oil filler screens at various jioints in 
the line should be thoroughly cleaned at periodical intervals as recom- 
mended by the engine builders. 

Defects in Water-Cooling Systems. — Cooling systems are very simple 
and are not liable to give trouble as a rule if the radiatc^r is kept full of clean 
water and the circulation is not impeded. When overheating is due to de- 
fective codling the most ccjiiimon troubles are those that im|)ede water cir- 
culation. Jf the radiator is clogged t)r the piping of water jackets filled 
with rust or sediment the speed of water circulation will be slow, which will 
also be the case if the water pum]) or its driving means fail. Any scale or 
sediment in the water jackets or in the piping or radiator i)as.sages will 
reduce the heat conductivity of the metal eximsed to the air, and the water 
will not be cooled as (juickly as though the scale or rust was not pre.sent. 

The rubber hose commonly used in making the flexible connections de- 
manded between the radiator and water manifolds of the engine may deteri- 
orate inside and particles of rubber hang down that will reduce the area of 
the passage. The grease from the grease cups mounted on the pump-shaft 
bearing to lubricate that member often finds it.s way into the water system 
and rots the inner walls of the rubber hose, this resulting in strips of the 
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partly decomposed rubber lining^ hangings down and restricting the passage 
The cooling system is prone to overheat after antifreezing solutions o 
which calcium chloride forms a part have been used. This is due to tin 
formation of crystals of salt in the radiator passages or water jackets, aiui 
these crystals can only be dissolved by suitable chemical means, or re- 
moved by scra])ing when the construction permits. Alcohol-glycerine anti- 
freezing solutions are best for aviation engines. 

Overheating is often caused by some condition in the fuel system that 
produces too rich or too lean mixture. Excess gasoline may be supplied if 
any of the following conditions are ])resent: Rore of spray nozzle or stand- 
])ipe too large, gasoline level too high, loose regulating valve, punctured 
sheet-nietal float, dirt under float control shut-off valve or insufficient air 
supply because of a small venturi. If ])ressure feed is utilized there may 
be too much pressure in the tank, or the float controlled mechanism operat- 
ing the shut-off in the float bowl of the carl)uretor may not act c(uickly 
enough. 

Causes of Noisy Operation. — I'here are a number of t)owcr])lant de- 
rangements which give positive indication because of noisy operation. Any 
knocking or rattling sounds are usually ])roduced by wear in connecting 
rods or main bearings of the eng'ine, though sometimes a sharp metallic 
knock, which is very much the same as that produced by a loose bearing, 
is due to carbon deposits in the cylinder heads, or ])remature ignition due to 
advanced spark time. .S{|ueaking sounds invariably indicate dry bear- 
ings, and whenever such a sound is heard it sliould he immediately located 
and oil apj)licd to the ])arts thus denoting their dry condition. Whistling 
or blowing sounds are ])roduced by leaks, cither in the engine itself or in 
the gas manifolds. A sharp whistle denotes the escape of gas under pres- 
sure and is usually caused by a defective ])acking or gasket that seals a i)or- 
tion of the combustion-chamber or that is used for a joint at the exhaust 
manifold. A blowing soimd indicates a Iciiky iiacking in crankcase, (jrind- 
ing noises in the motor arc nsiially caused by the liming gears and will 
obtain if these gears arc dry or if they have become worn. Whenever 
a loud knocking sound is heard careful inspection should be made to locate 
the cause of the trouble. Much harm may he done in a few minutes if the 
engine is run with loose connecting rod or bearings that would be prevented 
by taking up the wear or looseness between the parts h}^ the means of ad- 
justment provided. 

Summary of Hints for Starting Engine. — h'irst make sure that all cylin- 
ders have C()m]U'cssioii. To ascertain this, open relief cocks of all cylinders 
except the one t(^ be tested, crank over motor and see that a strong opposi- 
tion to cranking is met v ith once in two revolutions. If motor has no pet 
cocks, crank and notice that oppositions are met at equal distances, two to 
every revolution of the jiropeller in a four-cylinder motor, three in a six- 
cylinder and four in an eight-cylinder. If compression is lacking, examine 
the parts of the cylinder or cylinders at fault in the following order, trying 
to start the motor whenever any one fault is found and remedied. See that 
the valve push rods or rocker arms do not touch valve stems for more than 
approximately one-half revolution in every two revolutions, and that there 
is not more than .010 to .020 inch clearance between them depending on the 
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make of the motor. Make sure that the exhaust valves seat. To determine 
this examine the spring or springs and see that connection to the valve 
stem is made properly. Take out valve and see that there is no obstruction, 
such as carbon, on its seat. See that valve works freely in its guide. 
Examine inlet valve in same manner. Listen for hissing sound while crank- 
ing motor for leaks at other places. 

Make sure that a spark occurs in each cylinder as follows: If magneto 
or battery with nonvibraling coil is used: Disconnect wire from sparkplug, 
hold end about one-eighth inch from cylinder or terminal of sjiarkplug. 
Have motor cranked briskly and see if spark occurs. Examine adjustment 
of interruj'itcr points. See that wires are placed correctly and not short 
circuited. Take out s^iarkplug and lay it on the cylinder, being careful that 
base of plug only touches the cylinder ami that ignition wire is connected. 
Have motor cranked briskly and see if spark occurs. Cdieck timing of mag- 
neto and see that all brushes are making contact. See if there is gasoline in 
the carburetor. See that there i.s gasoline in the tank ILxamine valve at 
tank. Prime carburetor and see that spray nozzle ]nissage is clear. Be sure 
throttle is open. Jh*ime cylimlers by putting about a teasjioonful of gaso- 
line in through jiet cock or sjiarkplug o])ening. Adjust carburetor if neces- 
sary. 

Tables of Engine Troubles. — 'The following tabulation was jirepared 
and originated l^y the writer almost at the start ()f the automotive industry, 
over twenty years ago, to outline in a simple manner the various troubles 
and derangements that interfere with eflicient internal-combustion engine 
action. This jiroccdure has been wddely adojited by eng'ine builders and 
most instruction books contain similar instructions a^iplying to the motor 
involved. The instructions given are general aiul a])])ly to no specific make 
of engine. 'Jdie jiarts and their functions are jiractically the same in all gas- 
or gasoline-engines of the four-cycle type, and the general instructions given 
apply just as well to all hydrocarbon engines, even if the ])arts differ in 
form materially. The essential components are clearly indicated in the 
many jiart sectional drawings in this book so they may be easily recognized. 
The various defects that may materialize arc tabulated in a manner that 
makes for ready reference, and the various defective conditions are found 
opposite the part affected, and under a heading that denotes the main 
trouble to which the others are contributing causes. The various synijitoms 
denoting the individual troubles f)utlined are given to facilitate their rec- 
ognition in a iiositive manner. 

Brief note is also made of the remedies for the restoration of the defec- 
tive part or condition. It is apparent that a table of this character is in- 
tended merely as a guide, and it is a coinjiilation of practically all the 
known troubles that may materialize in gas-engine operation. While most 
of the defects outlined are common enough to warrant suspicion, they will 
never exist in an engine all at the same time, and it will be necessary to 
make a systematic search for such of those as exist. 

To use the list advantageously, it is necessary to know^ one main trouble 
easily recognized. For example, if the powx'rplant is noisy, look for the 
possible troubles under the head of Noisy Operation; if it lacks capacity, 
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the derangement ^Yill undoubtedly be found under the head of Lost Power 
It is assumed in all cases that the trouble exists in the powcrplant or it^ 
components, and not in the auxiliary members of the ignition, carburetion, 
lubrication, or cooling systems. The novice and student will readily recog 
nize the parts of the average aviation engine by referring to the very com 
plete and clearly lettered illustrations of mechanism given in many parts 
of this treatise. 


LOST PfnVER ANT) OVICRHKATINC; 


I’ ART AM*'K(TIH 

Water Pipe Joint. 
Sparkplug. 

Compression Release 
('ock. 

Conibustion-C'li.iniher, 

Valve Chamber Cap 

Valve Head. 

Valve Seat. 

Valve Stem. 

\'alve Stem Guide. 

Valve Spring. 

\'alve Operating 
Plunger. 

Valve Lift Adjusting 

Screw. 

Valve Lift Cam. 


ATI 'in or TROI'HLK 

I .nose. 

Leakage in threads 
insulation, or pack- 
ing. 

Ixak in threads. l.eak 
in fitting. 

('rack or blowhole 
T^oughness. C'arhon 
deposits. Sharp 
edges. 

Leak in threads. I)e 
fcctivc gasket. 


Warped. .Scored or 
jutted. Carboniml 
Covered with scale 
Loose on stem (two 
jiiccc valves onl^^) 

W’arjied tir pitted 
Covered wdth car- 
bon. Foreign mat- 
ter between valve 
and scat. 

Covcicd with scale 
Rent. Binding in 
guide. Stuck in 
guide. 

Burnt or rough. Loose 
in valve chamber. 

Weak or broken. 

Loose in guide. Tot 
much clearance be- 
tween valve stem 

Threads stripped. Too 
near valve. Too far 
from valve. 

Worn cam contour 
Loose on shaft. Out 
of time. 


SVMnOMS AND 
!• I* rw TS 

Loss of water, heat 
iug. 

I^oss of power. Hiss 
ing causecl by escap 
ing gas. 

l^oss of power Whist- 
ling or hissing. 

1^0 ss of compression 
Prcignition 


l>oss comjiressioii 
Hissing. 


Loss ol compression 


Loss ol eoniprcssion. 


\ alve does not i lose 
Loss o f cunijires- 
sion. 


\' a 1 V e m a > s t i c k. 

Action irregular. 

\ alvc ilocs not close 
X'alvc action poor 
Lift insufficient. 

Poor valve action. 


Not enough valve lift 
Will not lift valve 
Valve opens at 
wrong tiiUe. 


Rl‘ MKDV 

Tiglitcn holts, replace 
gaskets. 

Replace insulation if 
defective, screw 
down tighter. 

"I'lghten if loose. Grind 
fitting to new scat 
ing in body. 

Fill by welding. 
Smooth out rougli 
ness. Scrape out or 
dissolve carbon. 

Remove. Apply jiijic 
c () m p o u n d to 
threads and replace. 
Use new gasket or 
packing. 

True ii|) in lathe. 
( irind to .scat. Scrajx* 
off Smooth with 
emery cl«)lh. Tight 
en liy riveting. 

Use reseating reamer, 
(’lean off and grind 
valve to seat. 


(lean with emery 
cloth; straighten 
True up and smootli 
off, free with kero- 
sene. 

Clean out hole. Screw 
in tighter. 

Replace with new 
Adjust screw closer. 

Replace with new'. 
Adjust with proper 
reference to valve 
stem. 

Replace with new. Re- 
place pins or keys. 
Set to open prop- 
erly. 
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PART AFFFXnKn 
(amsliaft. 

Camshaft Bushing. 
Camshaft Drive (iear 


( 'am FaslcMiiiiRs. 
( Nliiider Wall. 


I’ist«»n. 


I^islon Rings. 


Wristpin. 


t rankshaft. 

( rank Bearings, Main 
Bearings. 

Oil Sum]). 


Water Si)ace Water 
Pipes. 

F'iston Head 


NATnUK OF TROliRia 

Sprung or twisted. 

Worn. 

T.oose on shaft. Out 
of time. Worn oi 
broken teeth. 

W(»rn or broken. 

Scored, gas leak*= 
Jbojr liibricat itni 
causes fricta’m 

B i 11 d s i n cylinder. 
W.ills scoted Worn 
out of round 

Loss of spi L< 
in grtioves. Scored. 
Worn or broken. 
Slots in line. 

C .irbon in grooves. In- 
sufficient opening 
landing on cylinder. 

Loose, scores cvlinder 


Scored or rough on 
joinnals Sprung 
Adjusted loo tight 
Defective oiling 
Brasses burned 
Insufficient oil Poor 
lubritant. J)irty oil 

('logged with sediment 
or '■cale. 

Cracked (ran), (ar 
bon deiiosils 


SYMITOMS AND 
KFFF.CTS 

\ alves out of time. 
N(»t enough valve lift 
Irregular valve action. 

\ alves out of time. 
Poor compression 
Overheating. 

Overheating. Pool 
C( mipiession. 

Taiss of comfiression 
tias lilows b\ 


Overheating bec.iusi 
of friction. 

of compi 

Overheating be cans- 
of friction 

Overheating becaust 
of friction. 

Overheating. 


( )\erheating. 

L<iss of compression 
Preignition. 


UP, MFD V 

Straighten. 

Replace. 

Fasten .securely. Time 
properly. Replace 
with iiew'. 

Replace with new. 

(Iriiid out !)ore. Re- 
pair oiling system. 

laip off excess metal. 
Replace with new. 

Pecn ring or replace, 
h'it new rings. Grind 
smooth. Replace. 
Turn slots apart. 

Remove deposit.s. File 
slot, (irind or lap 
to fit cylinder bore. 

hasten securely. Re- 
1)1 ace cylinder if 
gioove is deep. 

Smooth up. Straight- 
en. 

Adjust freely, clean 
out oil holes and en- 
large oil grooves. 

Replenish supply. Use 
best oil. Wa.sh out 
with kerosene; put 
in clean oil. 

Dissolvi' foreign mat- 
ter, remove. 

Weld by autogenous 
process. Scrape off 
carbon accumula- 
tions. 


NOISY OPFRATION OF POWFRPLANT 

FART AFbKCTKI) N.VI'l’RK 01- TROriU-h ( IIARAtTFR 01 NOISF. 

Compression Release Leakage. Hissing. ITeviously given. 

Cock. 

Sparkplug. Leakage. Hissing. Previously given. 

Valve Chamber Cap. l.eakage. Hiss or whistle. Previously given. 

Combustion-Cliamber. Carbon deposits. Knocking. Previously given. 

Inlet Valve Seat. JXTects previously Popping in carbiire- Previously given, 

given. tor. 

Valve Head. Loose on stem Clicking. Previously given. 

V’^alve Stem. V alvi Wear or looseness Rattle or clicking. Previously given. 

Stem Guide. 

Inlet \^alve. Clo.ses too late Opens Blowdiack in carbure- Previously given, 

too early tor. 

^^alve Spring. Weak or broken. Blowback in carbure- Previously given. 

lor. 
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NOISY OPERATION OF POWERPLANT— ConhWrf 


PART AFI-K(TKI) 

Cylinder Casting. 


Cylinder Wall. 

Valve Stem Clearance 

Valve O p c r a t i im 
P lunger. Plunge 
Ciuide. 

Timing (iears. 


Cylinder or Piston. 
C’am. 

Camshaft Bearing. 
Cam Fastening. 
Piston. 


Piston Head 
Piston Rings. 


Wri.stpin. 

C unnecting Rod. 


Crank Bearings. 


Main Bearings. 


Connecting Rod Bolt 
Main Bearing Holts 
Crankshaft. 

Engine Base. 

Lower Half Crank 
case. 

Flywheel.* 

Oil Sump. 

Valve Plunger Reten 
lion Stirrups. 

Fan. 

Exhaust Pipe Joints. 


NATURK OF TROOBLK 
Retaining bolts loose. 
Piston strikes at 
upper end. 

Scored. 

Too much. Too little 
(inlet valve). 

:i T^ooseness. 


Loose on fastenings 
Worn teeth. Meshed 
too deeply. 

No nil, or p<ior lubri- 
cant. 

Loose on shaft Worn 
contour. 

Tvooseness or wear. 

LcKiseness. 

Binding in cylinder. 
Worn oval, causes 
side slap in cylinder. 

C'arboii dejxisits. 

Defective oiling. Leak 
age. Binding in cyl- 
inder. 

Loose in piston. Worn. 

Wear in upper husb- 
nig. Wear at crank - 
jnn Side play in 
pistcju. 

T.ocfsenes.s Excessive 
end i)lay. Binding, 
fitted too tight. 

l.ooseiiess Defective 
lubrication. 


l^oose 

Defective oiling. 

T.oose on frame. 

Bolts loose. 

Loose on crankshaft. 

Oil level too low 
P(K)r lubricant. 
Loosene.ss. 

Blade loose. Blade 
strikes cooler, 
l.eakage. 


CHARACTER OF NOISE 

Sharp metallic knock. 
Hissing. 

Clicking. Rlowback in 
carburetor 
ILattle or clicking 


Metallic knock Rattle 
Crinding. 

(Grinding. 

Metallic knock. 

Slight knock. 

Clicking. 

Grinding or dull 
squeak. Dull ham- 
mering 

Knf)cking. 

S(|ucaking Hissing 
(Grinding 

Dull metallic knock. 

Distinct knock 


Metallic knock. Tn- 
termittcnt knock 
•Squeaking. 

Metallic knock. 
S(|ueaking. 


Sharp knock. 

Squeaking. 

Sharp pounding. 
Knocking. 

Very sharp knock. 

(irinding and squeak 
in all bearings. 
Clicking. 

Clicking or rattle. 
.Sharp hissing. 


Tighten bolts. Rouik' 
edges of piston top 

Previously given. 
Previously given. 

Previou.sly given. 


Previously given. 


Repair oil system. 

Previously given. 

Previously given. 
Previously given. 
Previously given. 


Previously given. 
Previously given. 


Replace with new 
member. 

Adjust or replace 
Scrape and fit. Use 
longer wristpin 
bushing 

Refit bearings. Longer 
bushings needed 
Insert shims to al- 
low more play. 

Kit brasses closer to 
shaft Clean out 
oil holes and 
grooves. 

Tighten. 

Previously given. 

Tighten bolts. 

Tighten bolts. 

Tighten retention bolts 
or fit new keys. 

Replenish with best 
cylinder oil. 

Tighten nuts. 

Tighten. Bend back. 

Tighten or use new 
gasket. 
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NOISY OPERATION OF POWERPLANT— ( oh, Wrd 

PART AF FRCThD N ATUR1< : OF TROUBLE ( H ARAUl KR OF NOISE REMEDY 

Crankcase Packing. Leakage. Blovving sound. L‘sc new paclTing 

Tighten bolts. 

Water Pipe. Leaks. Loss nf water. Pounding liecause en Previously given. 

Clogged with sedi' ginc heats, 
ment. 

Water Jacket. Clogged with sedi- Knocking because en- Dissolve scale and 

ment. Walls covered ginc heats. flush out water 

with scale. space with water 

under pressure. 

* Dirigible engines only. Lixise propeller hub will cause the same noise. 


‘ SKIPPING*’ OK TKRKGULAR OPKRATION 


PART AT Fi rTED \ \TI RL Ol* I'KOITBLI 

C’ompression Relief Leak in threads oi 
C'oek. spigot 


Sparkplug. 


^'alve Oiambcr Cap 


Leak in threads. De- 
fect i v e gasket 
(.'racked insulator 
Points too near 
Points covered with 
carbon Too much 
air gap. 

Leak in threads De- 
fective gasket. 


SNMinoMS AM) 

n rri ts 

Dilutes nuxtine with 
air, causes blow back 

I )i lutes mixture Al- 
lows short circuit 
No spark. 


Dilutes mixture by al 
lowing air to enter 
c>linder on suction 
stroke 

Preignition. 

Dilutes charge w^itb 
poor air or gas 

Irregular valve action 

(ia.s leak, poor mix- 
ture poor com- 
pression X’idve will 
not close 

Mixture ililuterl with 
ex( ess air 

Klowhack in carbu- 
retor. 

Retention of burnt gas 
dilutes cliaige. 

Causes valve to stick. 

Air draw'll in on suc- 
tion thins gas. 

Irregular action. 

X'alve will not shut 
Valve opens late, 
clo.ses early. 

Releases sjiriiig. 


KEMMlV 

S( 1 e w (low n tighter 
(innd spigot to seat 
w ith emiTv 

.Si I e w down tighter. 
Rejilace with new. 
Set points 020" 
ajiarl for magneto, 
().10" for battery 
spark. 

Previously given. 


Scrape out. 
J^rcviously given. 

Previously given. 

Previously given. 


.Stop all Iraks. 

Tune jiroperly. 

Time properly. 

l^reviously given 
Bush guide or use new 
member. 

Use new spring 
Adjust gap 0(W" in- 
let, 010" exhaust * 

Replace. 


Comhustion-Chamber. 
\ alve Head 

X'alvc Stem. 

Valve Scat. 


Induction Pipe. 

Inlet Valve. 

Exhaust Valve. 

Valve Stem (iuidc 
Inlet Valve Stem 
Guide. 

Valve Spring. 

Valve Stem Clearance 


Carbon dei^osits 
Warped or pitted 
Loose on stem 
Binding in guide. 
Sticking 

Scored or warjicd 
Cracked (. overed 
with scale. Dirt 
under valve. 
lx*ak al joints (.'rack 
or blowhole 
Closes too late Oiiens 
too early. 

(")pen.s too late. Closes 
too early 

Bent or carbonized. 
Worn, stem loose. 

Weakened or broken 
Too little. Too much. 


Valve Spring Collar Broken. 
Key. 
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“SKIPPING” OR IRREGULAR OPERATION— 


SYMI'TOMS AND 

PART AKrFKtTF.n NATURE OF TROUBLE EFFECTS 

Cam. Worn cam contour. Valve lift reduced. Previously given. 

Loo‘^e on shaft. Out Does not lift valve 
of time. Valves operate at 

wronK time. 

Camshaft Bearing. Loo.sencss or wear. Valve timing altered. Replace. 

\'alve lift decrease'll. 

Camshaft. Twisted. Valves out of time. J’revicjusly given. 

Cam Fastening. Worn or broken. \’^alvc action irreg- I'ieplace with new. 

ular. 

Valve Operating L(M)se in guide. Alters valve timing. Replace with new. 

Plunger. 

Valve Plunger (niide W'ear in h(»re. Loose Alters valve liming. Replace or hush. Fas- 
<»n engine base. ten securely. 

Timing (jcars. Not properly meshed \'alves out of time Retime properly. 

Loose on shaft. Valves do not opei - Fasten to .shaft, 

ate. 

Piston. Walls scored l^eakage of gas. Smooth up if pos.sihle 

Piston Head. ('a rlxui deposits Crack Cau.se piematnre igni Previously given 

or blowhole (rare) tion. 

Pi.stoti Rings. No spring. Loose in Leakage weakens sue- IVcviously given, 

grooves, worn or 
broken. 

Cylinder Wall. Scored by wrist])in Gas leaks by. Po(»r Previously given 

Scored hv lack of suction, 
oil 

* This varies on different motors. Special instructions of motor builder to he followe<l 
in each case. 

Ignition System Troubles Summarized 

Motor W^ill Not Start or Starts Hard 
Loobe Battery Teriiiinal. 

Magneto Ground Wire Shorted. 

Magneto Defective (No Spark at JMngs). 

Broken Sparkplug In.sulation. 

Carbon Depo.sits or Oil Between Plug l\)ints. 

Sparkplug Points Too Near Together or Too Far Apart. 

Wrong Cable.s to Plugs. 

Short Circuited Secondary Cable. 

Broken Secondary C able. 

Storage Battery Weak. 

Storage Battery Di.scharged. 

Pot)r Contact at Timer. 

Timer Points Dirty. 

Poor Contact at Switch. 

Primary Wires Broken, or Short Circuited. 

Battery Grounded in Metal C’ontainer. Battery and Coil Ignition 

Battery Connectors Broken or Loose. System Only. 

Timer Points Out of Adjustment. 

Defects in Induction Coil. 
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ENGINE TROUHl.ES SUMMARIZED 

Ifrnition Timing Wrong. Spark Too Late or Too Early. 
Defective Platinum Points in Preaker Pox (Magneto)."^ 
Points Not Sci)aratiiig. ( Pattery Timer.) 
liroken Contact Maker S])rinj^^. 

No Contact at Secondary Collector llriish. 

Platinum Contact Points Riiriit or lotted. 

Contact ]»reaker P>ell Crank Stuck. 

Fiber Bushing;* in Bell Crank Swollen. 

Short Circuiting- Si)ring Alwa\s in C'ontact. 

Dirt or Water in Magneto Casing. 

( )il in Contact l^re.aker. 

Oil Soaked Brush and Collector Ping. 

Distributor Filled with Carlxni Particles. 


Motor St()t>^ It'illioot IWtrnnuj 

Broken Magneto Carbon Brush. 

Ibuken Lead Wire. / 

T • 4 .- u' * r Jb'oken (fronnd Wire. 
l*attcry Ignition Systems. ) 

W^ater on High Tension Magneto Terminal. 

Main Secondary Cable JUirnt Through by Dot IvKhaiist Pijie (Transformer 
Coil or Magneto Systems W'lth .Separate 1 )islnbiitoi s ) . 

T’article of Carbon Between Sparkplug Points. 

Magneto Short Circuited by (iround Wire. 

Magneto Out of 'rime, Due to Slipiiing Drive. 

Water or Oil in Safety Spark Ca]) (Multi-Cylinder Magneto). 

Mcagneto Contact Breaker or Timer Stuck in ketar<l Position. 

Worn Fiber Block in Magneto C'ontact Breaker, 
landing Fiber Bushing in ('ontact Breaker Bell ('rank. 

S])ark Advance Pod or Wbre P»roken. 

(/ontact Breaker Parts Stuck. 


Motor h'uiLs Irrc(jiihuly or Misfires 

Loose Wiring or Terminals. 

Broken Sparkiilug Insulator. 

S])arkj)kig Points Sooted or ( )ily. 

Wrong Speark Cap at Plug P()int.s. 

J.eaking Secondary Cable. 

Prematurely Crounded Primary W ire. 

Batteries Punning Down (Battery Ignition Only). 

Poor Adjustment of Contact Points at Timer. 

Wire Broken Inside of Insulation. 

Loose Platinum P*oints in Magneto. 

Weak Contact Spring. 

Broken Collector Brush. 

Dirt in Magneto Distributor Casing or Contact Breaker. 

Worn Fiber Block or Cam Plate in Magneto. 

Worn Cam or Contact Roll in Timer (Battery System Only). 
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Dirty Oil in Timer. 

Stickinf^ Coil Vibrators. 

Coil Vibrator Points Pitted. 

Oil Soaked Maj^neto Winding^. 

F^uncturcd Magneto or Coil Winding-. 

Distributor Contact .Segments Rough. 

Sulphated Storage liattery Terminals. 

Weak Magnets in Magneto. 

]V)or Contact at Magneto Contact Breaker Points. 

Electrical System Components. — To further simplify the location of 
electrical system faults it is thought desirable to outline the defects that 
can be present in the various ])arts of the individual devices comprising the 
ignition .system. If an airjilane engine is ])rovided with magneto ignition 
solely, as most eng-ines are at the present time, no attention need be paid to 
such items as storage or dry batteries, timer or induction C(nl. There seems 
to be some development in the direction of battery ignition so it has been 
considered desirable to include components of these systems as well as the 
almost universally used magneto grou]). Spark])lugs, wiring and switches 
are needed with either system. 


IlKT-T'XT 

Insulation cracked. 
Insulation oil soaked. 
Carbon deposits. 

Insulator loose. 

Basket bioken. 

Electrode loose on shell. 
Wire l(Kise in insulat«)r. 
Air gap too close 
Air gap too wide. 

Loose terminal. 

Plug loose in cylinder. 
Mica insulation oil soaked. 


ni'FECT 

Dirty oil in distributor. 

Metal dust in distributor. 
Brushes not making contact. 
Distributor segments worn. 
Collecting brush broken. 
Distributing brush broken. 

Oil soaked ’vinding. 

Magnets loose on jiole pieces. 
Armature rubs. 

Bearings worn. 

Magnets weak. 

Contact breaker points pitted. 
Breaker points out of adjustr 
Defective winding (rare). 
Punctured condenser (rare). 


SPARKPLUGS 

TROUBLE CArSEI) 

Plug inoperative. 
Cylinder misfires. 
Short circuited spark. 
Cylinder misfires. 

Gas Icjiks by. 

C'ylinder misfires. 
Cylinder mi.sfircs. 
Short circuits spark. 
Spark will not jump. 

Cylinder m.ay misfire, 
(las leaks 

Short circuits spark. 
MAGNETO 

'1 ROUBLE CAUSED 

Engine misfires. 
Engine misfires. 
Current cannot pass. 
Engine misfires. 
Engine misfires. 
Engine misfires. 
Engine misfires. 
Engine misfires. 
Engine misfires. 
Noisy. 

Weak spark. 

Engine misfires. 
Engine misfires. 

No spark. 

Weak or no spark. 


REMEDY 

New insulation. 

C'lean 

Remove. 

Tighten. 

New gasket. 
Tighten. 

Tighten. 

Set correctly 
Set points .015'' to 
.030" apart. 
Tighten 
TightCMi. 

Replace. 


REMEDY 

Clean. 

Clean. 

Strengthen spring. 
Secure even bearing. 
New brush. 

New’ brush. 

Clean. 

Tighten screws. 
Repair bearings. 
Replace. 

Recharge. 

Clean. 

Reset. 

Replace. 

Replace. 
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driving gear loose. 

Noise 

Tighten. 

.Magneto armature out of lime. 

Spark will not fire 
charge 

Retime 

Magneto loose on base 

^lisfiring and noisy 

1'igbten 

( ontact breaker cam worn 

Misfiring 

Replace 

I'iber shoe or rolls worn (PjoscIi) 

Misfiring 

Rejilace 

[-iber bushing binding in contact lever 
(Rosch). 

Misfiring. 

Ream slightly. 

( ontact lever return spring bioken 

No spark 

Replace. 

( oiitact lever return spring weak. 

Misfiring. 

Replace. 

( iruund wdre groundeil. 

Nc» spark 

Insulate. 

(irouiul wire broken 

haigiiu* will lint stop 

Connect up. 

Safety spark gap dirty. 

No spark 

( lean 

I'used metal in spark gap. 

No s]).irk 

Kemi ive. 

Safety spark gap piunts too close. 

Misfiring 

.Set proiieily. 

l.oose distributor termnicds 

Misfiring 

'righten 

Contact breaker sticks. 

No spark control 

Remove and clean bear- 
ings 

Magneto switch sliort eircinted 

spark 

Insulate 

Magneto switch open cnciiit 

Fngiiu w’dl iinl stoi) 

Restore contact. 

.ST()IU\(,F IL'XTTIUn’ 



TROI in 1 ( Al S| |» 

RKMEDY 

f'lcctrolyte low. 

W cak i nrreiil 

Reiik'insli wntli distilled 
writ Cl . 

1 oose terminals 

Misliring 

'1 iglUen. 

Sulphated terminals. 

Misfii ing 

( lean tlioroiighly and 
coat with vaseline 

Ikittery discharged. 

Misfiling or no spatk. 

Ni‘w charge. 

IMectrolyte weak. 

W'c.ik cm rent 

Rring to projier specific 
gi.ivity 

Plates sulphated. 

Poo! capacit\. 

Siieiial slow' charge. 

Sediment or mud in bottom 

M't.ik current 

( lean out 

Active material loose in grids. 

Pool capacity. 

New i>lales. 

A'toisture or acid on toj) ol cells. 

Sliorls tel minals 

Remove. 

JMugged vent cap. 

Ruckles (ell jars 

M.ike vent hole. 

( Yacked vent cap 

Acid spills mil 

New I'ap 

t racked cell jar. 

h'lcctrnh 1r inns out 

MLR 

New jar. 

nrr t ct 

iKoinnr c xuM.n 

RFMEDY 


Contact segments worn oi pitted 
Platinum points ]}ilte(l 
hirly oil or metal dust in interior. 
Worn bearing. 

J-oose terminals. 

Worn revolving contact biusli. 

Out of time. 


Misfiring 
Misfiring 
Misfiring. 
Misfiling. 
Misfiring 
Misfiring 
Irregular spark. 


(irind dtiwn smooth. 
Sinootli witli oil .stone, 
t lean out. 

Replace 

'figliten. 

Replace. 

Reset 


INDUCTION COIL 


DEEFCT 

Loose terminals. 

Rroken connections. 

Vibrators out of adjustment.* 
Vibrator points pitteil.* 
Defective condenser 
Defective winding 


THOLBLl. CA 

Misfiring. 

No spark. 
Misfiring. 
Misfiring. 

No spark. 


REMEDY 

T ighten. 

Make new joints. 
Readjust. 

Clean. 

Send to maker for re- 
jiairs. 
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Poor contact at switch. 

Misfiring. 

Tighten. 

Broken internal wiring?. 

No spark. 

Replace. 

* Boo.stcr or starting coils only. 

Ignition criils have no vibrator. 

nFFK('T 

Loose tenninals am- where. 

WIRINt; 

TROuni F rAiT<;Fn 

M isfiring 

] 

Tighten 

Broken jiliig wire 

t )ne cylinder w ill not 

Replace. 

Broken timer wire. 

lire. 

No s])ark. 

Replace. 

Brnki'ii m.iiii lialliM'v wire. 

Broken hatter v gmnnd wire 

No spaik. 

Replace. 

Broken magneto ground wore 

Ibigine will iirit slop 

Replace. 

Chafed insnlation anxwlitie 

Short circuit anywhere 

Misfiring. 

Insulate. 


Carburetion System Faults Summarized 

S 1(1) Is Ifmui ni' li'ill Xol Sfai-i 

No Gasoline in '^fank. 

No (iasoline in C arburetor b'loat ( hanil^er. 

Tank Sliut-OIT C'losed. 

C'lojLi^f^cd Filter Screen. 

Pbiel Supply l^ipe Cdo^t^ed. 

Gasoline Level Too Low. 

Gasoline T.evel ''Poo Hi.i>’h (Flood in 
Bent or Stuck Float Lever. 

T^oose or Defective Inlet Manifold. 

Defective Inlet Manifold Lackiiii^. 

Not Enouj^li Gasoline at Jet. 

Cylinders Flooded With (ias. 

Fuel Soaked Cork Float (Causes Floodinj^). 

Water in Carburetor Sjiray No/zle. 

Dirt in Float Chamber. 

Cjias Mixture Too T.ean. 

Carburetor Frtjzen (Winter C)nly). 

Motor .S7^5/>v in lUiyht 

Gasoline Shut-Off Valve Jarred Closed. 

Gasoline Supply I’ipe Clo^^ed. 

No Ciasolinc in Tank. 

Spray Nozzle Stopiied H]) Wblh Dirt. 

Water in Sju-ay Nozzle. 

Air Lock in (jasoline Pipe. 

Broken Air l.ine or Leaky Tank (Pressure F'eed System Only). 
Fuel Sui)ply Pipe Partially t>r Wholly Clogy^ed. 

Air Vent in Tank Filler Ca]) Stop])ed U]) (Gravity Feed System). 
Float Needle \^alve Stuck. 

Water or Dirt in Spray Nozzle. 

Mixture Adjusting- Needle Jarred T-iuise (Rotary Motors Only). 
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ENGINE TROUBLES SUMMARIZED 

Tiel Filter Screen Clogfjed with Dirt or Trap Filled with Water, 
ice in Fuel Lines (Winter Only). 

Ice In Air Intake. (Winter Only.) 

Motor Races, ll’ill Roi Throttle Doicn 

Air Leak in Inlet Pipinj:;. 

Air Leak Tliruiig:h Inlet X'lilve (inides. 

( ontrol Rods Broken, Throlllc Stuck Open. 

Defective Induction Pipe Joints, 
f.eaky Carburetor Flange Packing. 

Throttle Not Closin|.j;, Stuck (/ontrol. 

I’oor Slow Speed Adjustment. 

Motor yiisfnw 

Carburetor Float Chamber Cettmj; Dn 
Water or Dirt in (jasolnie. 

Poor Cjasoline Adjiistmenl ( l\otrir\ Motors) 

Not Knong'h ('lasoline in h'loat C hamber 
Too Much Gasoline, C^arlniretor Flooding;. 

Incorrect Jet or Choke. 

X(}isy () Iteration 

Incorrectly Timed Inlel \nl\es\ 

Inlet Valves Not Seating;. | Poppinj^' or Blowiipi;' Jhick in Carburetor. 

Defective Inlet Valve Sprni<;s. \ 

Dirt Under Inlet A'aKe Seal. ' 

Mixture Not Exiilodiii^^ ke<>nlarl} 1 

Exhaust Valves Stickin^.^ - Miifller or Manifold Explosions. 

Dirt Under Exhainst Valve Seat. ) 



Hoist hook . 
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Fig. 437.— Illustration Showing Method of Removing Liberty-12 Airplane Engine from the Packing Case and How to Sling it Without 

Damaging the Engine. 



CHAPTER XXVII 

INSTALLING, OPERATING AND REPAIR OF LIBERTY MOTORS 

Unpacking — Engine Bed — Water Piping — Oil Piping — Gasoline Piping— Controls — 
Propeller Mounting— Pitch of Propeller— Preparing Engine for Service— Fill Cool- 
ing System — Fill Oiling System — Properties of Oils — Instructions for Starting 
Engine — Cold Weather Suggestions — Liberty Engine Troubles — Periodic Inspec- 
tion — Overhaul and Repair — Electrical Equipment — Generator — Switch — Distribu- 
tors — High Tension Wiring — Electrical System Inspection Procedure — ^Voltage 
Regulator — Ignition Switch — Preparing Battery for Service — Water Outlet Head- 
ers — Camshaft Housing Units — Lower Camshaft Drive Shafts — Generator Driving 
Shaft Assembly — Liberty 12 Oiling System — Oil Pump — Cooling System — Dis- 
assembling and Inspection — Water Pump Bevel Driver — Cylinder Assembly — Re- 
move the Valves — Dismounting Pistons — Rings — Connecting Rods— Crankshaft 
— Removing Propeller Hub — Fitting Propeller Hub— Crankcase — To Assemble the 
Engine — Crankcase Lower Half — Pistons and Cylinders— Outlet Headers — Car- 
buretors — Timing Engine — Tappet Gap and Firing Point — Synchronizing Break- 
ers — Water Inlet Manifolds — Oil Pump Assembly — Crankcase Breathers — Testing 
— Summary of Clearances. 

Ec'ich orig-inal case contained one cnj:^inc. one f)il j^^anj^c, one air 
one l)attery, one tool roll with tools, one tachometer with shaft and con- 
nection, one l)ox of spare jiarts for electrical eciuijiment, one instruction 
l)(.)ok and various sjiare eipiune jiarts. J%astened on the inside of the remov- 
able end of the case will be found a list of all these parts. 

Unpacking. — Remove all lag screws througli sides and ends of case as 
shown at Fig. 437 A. 2. Remove wood screws from marked end of case. 
3. Take out this end of the case and remove the accessories. 4. The engine, 
with the benches or skids to wdiich it is bolted, may now be drawn out of the 
open end of the case on to the floor, as at Fig. 437 R. 5. Take out the bolts 
by means of which the engine is fastened to the skids and hoist the engine 
with a rope sling arranged as shown in Fig. 437 C. See that the rope is 
jnished snugly back against the crankcase at the inimp end and is passed 
on the outside of generator and throttle shaft and inside of altitude control 
rod. Block out the roi)e at the i)roi)eller end of the engine with a i)iece of 
wood two inches by four inches so that it will clear the oil pipes. Use a 
rope long enough to make a sling of about the length shown 

Engine Bed. — The engine su])i)orting members should be not less than 
14J^ inches inside to inside. The engine is held down by means of fourteen 
inch bolts sjiaccd as shown in the Installation Diagram, Fig. 438. These 
bolts should be provided with liberal washers under the heads and the nuts 
should be castellated for cotter])ins or lock wnres. 

Sufficient radiator area should be provided to hold the w^ater tempera- 
ture at not to exceed 2(X) degrees hahrenheit wdth the radiator set in the 
propeller draft. The radiator should he fitted wdth adjustable shutters or 
an equivalent method of maintaining the ])roper water temperature in cold 
weather or at high altitudes. The water temperature should not be allowed 
to become lower than 160 degrees Fahrenheit or carburetion will be affected 
and burned exhaust valves result. 


91 ?, 
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Water Piping. — All water piping from radiator to engine and engine i i 
radiator should have an inside diameter of not less than inches and a 
outside diameter of two inches. The piping should he metal bent to a sha; • 
which will i)ermit easy bends of the greatest ])ossihlc radius. All unnece 
sary bends should he avoided. Air pockets should be avoided, but shoul [ 
the installation be such that an air pocket is unavoidable, a vent cock shouM 
be fitted at the highest point. The metal tubing should be of such a lengii, 
that, where it is attached to the engine, and radiator, by means of rubbei 
hose connections, not more than one-half of an inch of rubber hose will hi* 
exposed to the winter. '^Fhe ends of the tubing over which the hose connei 
tions are slii)ped, should be corrugated. Hose connections should be ta|)e(l 
and shellacked over the tape. Hrise clamps should be bent to fit sniigb 
over the shellacked tajiC and should be draivn up only tightly enough to pu - 
vent leaks. 



Fig. 437D. — Views of Liberty-12 Engine After Removal from Packing Case. 


Oil Piping. — The instructions for the installation of water piling apply 
also to the oil piping excejit that special hose connections should be used 
so made that the inside layer is fabric instead of rubber. 'I'he surface e\- 
posed to the oil betw'een the ends of the tubing should not exceed one- 
quarter of an inch in length. 

Gasoline Piping. — Should be annealed copper tubing. This tubing to 
lie of not less than inch inside diameter from the tank to the T between 
the carburetors. A gasoline strainer or trap wdth a flow capacity of not 
less than 50 gallons ])er hour should be installed betw'een the gasoline 
tank and the T. From this T to each carburetor the inside diameter of the 
tubing should be not less than inch. Piping should be clipped to the 
fuselage in such a manner as to reduce vibration to a minimum. Where 
it is fastened to two adjacent members, one rigid and one free to vibrate, 
or to two members w^hich have a different period of vibration, a rubber hose 
connection should be inter])Osed. This hose connection should be special 
and so made as to present a fabric surface to contact with the gasoline 
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I'he ends of the copper tubing to be connected by means of the rubber hose 
diould not be farther a])art than one-quarter of an inch. Air ]>rcssure pip- 
ing should be annealed coi^pcr tubing not less than -’bi inch inside diameter 
and installed in the same manner as the gasoline piping. 

Spark, Throttle and Altitude Adjustment Controls. — Distributors and 
carburetors are so mounted that all control connections are made at the 
distributor end of the engine and the installation is sncli that motion at right 
angles to the center line of the engine is re([uired to ojierate them. 

The spark control requires 1 Ivr inches motion. The throttle control re- 
([iiires 1% inches motion. The altitude coiilrcd requires 1 Ts inches motion, 
h'.ach control should be jirovided with a ratchet ^vorklng over a toothed 
•-ector to hold it in any desired jiosilion. All controls should work freely 
and, at the same time, permit a iiimiminn of lust motion. 



Fig. 438. — Installation Drawing Showing Spacing cf Liberty Engine Hold-Down Bolts. 

Electric Wiring. — All low^ teii'^ion wire should be ISio. 14 stranded cable 
for distances of ten feet or less, (*r No 10 for distances up to 25 feet, w'ell 
insulated with rubber and braid. Wire should be cli])ped to the fuselage 
at close intervals and should be taped and shellacked under the clqis and 
wdiercver exjiosed to oil. All terminal nuts should be castellated and cotter 
])inned or screwed down on lock washers. 1 he battery should be clamjiccl 
rigidly in place in the fuselage. A battery of grealei caii.'u ity tlnui the 
standard one sjiecihed — j^art No Sll/ — should not be tonnected tc» the 
generator or damage to the generator A\ill result. 1 he primal y wdiing is 
clearly showm in diagram at hig. 439. 

Tachometer Drive. — Tachometer is to be driven from a w-orm shaft 
incorporated in the base of the generatfir and jiaiallel wnth the trankshaft. 
An angle adapter is provided w hich wall permit running the flexible tacho- 
meter drive shaft at right aiig'les to the crankshaft, if it is deemed aflvisable. 
The speed of this drive shaft is one-half crankshaft speed. 

Air Pump and Gun Synchronizer.- - Provision is made for inoimting a 
mechanically driven air pump on the distributor end of the engine crank- 
case and driving it by means of a splined shaft fitting into the crankshaft 
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Fig. 439. — Wiring Diagram Showing Connection of Low-Tension Wiring of the 
Liberty Engine Ignition System. 
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PREPARING LIBERTY ENGINE FOR SERVICE 

,;ear. An extension of this shaft carries a double adjustable cam desifi^ncd 
o operate a machine ,S[‘un. Ihe over-all leng^th of the unit is six inches, 
it will be installed by the plane manufacturer. 

Propeller Mounting. — l.iberty “12" engines ref|uirc a propeller which 
will permit a ground speed of not less than 1,500 r p m. and a flying speed 
i)f 1,650 to 1,700 r.p.m. The propeller should not be more than nine feet in 
diameter. The blades should be nine inches or less in width and should 
narrow down at the ti])s. If a nose radiator is employed, that ])art of the 
blade which swings in front of the radiator should be designed with no 
(diectivc pitch. The drawing at Fig. 440 shows a typical design working 
drawing of a propeller suitable to absorb the power of the Liberty engine. 

Track of Propeller. — In mounting pro])el1ers, great care should be taken 
that both blades nutate in the same ])lane. This is termed the “track" of the 
])ropeller and may be checke<l as shown in Fig. 441 A. Measure the dis- 
tance from the edge of one blade to some fixed ^loint on the plane. This 
nieasurement should be made in a line ])arallel with the center line of the 
crankshaft. Now turn the ])ro])eller through bSO degrees or one-half revolu- 
tion and measure the other blade in the same manner and the same distance 
from the center. The variation should not exceed J/s inch. The iirojieller 
can be trued up as to track by shimming betw'een the hub flange and propel- 
ler with iiajier, brass slum slock, or, in extreme cases, by dressing off the 
face of the ])ro])el1er where it comes in contact with the hub flange. 

Pitch of Propeller. — ddie ])itch of both blades should be checked wdth a 
protractor and level as show n in h'lg. 441 B. Thith blades should be checked 
at the same distance from the center of the ])ropeller, or about tw’o-lhirds 
of the distance from center to til). The difference in pitch belw'een the 
two blades must not exceed inch in nine inches. Variation in pitch can 
be corrected in the same manner as error in track, i.e., by shimming or by 
dressing ofT the iiroiieller. The fitting of the ]:)ropeller hub, and method 
of removing it are dealt wdth later. 

Preparing Engine for Service. — W hile every jiossible jirecaution was 
taken by the builders at the factory to insure Liberty engines being jirop- 
erly assembled, the human element, which is not infallible, must always be 
considered, therefore: Inspect all visible bolts and nuts. See that they are 
jiropcrly drawni up and securely locked. Tns])ect projiellcr mounting. See 
that hub flange bolts are jiroperly draw n up and securely locked. See that 
the retaining nut and lock nut are drawn up tight and be sure that the 
tongue of tile lock wire passes through both. Check pitch and track of 
propeller. Ins])ect throttle and spark controls. See that throttles of both 
carburetor assemblies arc .synchronized. See that throttle control at pilot’s 
seat permits full throttle oi)ening. See that spark control at pilot’s seat 
])ermits the specific range of advance and retard at the distributor. ( 1 en 
degrees after dead center— retarded, and 30 degrees before dead center- 
advanced). 

Check tappet gap. WHth the cylinder set on the firing point, the gap 
between the inlet valv^e ta])]^ets ami the valve stems should be .014 inch 
to .016 inch and between the exhaust valve tappets and valve stpns should 
be .019 inch to .021 inch. Inspect all electrical connections. See that all 
wire terminals are properly soldered, clean and firmly attached at the dis- 
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Fig. 440.— Working Drawing of a Wood Propeller Suitable for Liberty Engine, 400 Horsepower, Showing Dimensions and Sections of 

Blades at Various Stations. 
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ributors, generators, l)attery, switch and voltage regulator. All wire ter- 
uinal nuts should be cotter pinned or screwed down on lock washers. See 
I hat all wires are properly insulated and supported at close intervals in a 
inanner that the insulation will not be abraded. 

Inspect Ignition System. — Note whether or not the mark on the dis- 
tributor assembly base coincides with the corresponding mark on the cam- 
shaft housing flange. Remove distributor head assembly by unscrewing 
two composition nuts “B” and releasing four spring cli])s “A” as shown 
at Fig. 442. Check each breaker individually by turning engine over until 
breaker is wide o])cn and testing “gap” (width of o])ening) by means of 
thickness gauge marked “distributor contacts” attached to distributor 
^^rench. Ga]^ should be .010 inch to .013 inch. The middle circuit breaker 
must open before the two main breakers for normal direction of rotation 
and shoidd not close too soon after they open. Check this point by turning 
the engine over until one of the narrow lobes of the cam is directly under 
the block of the middle breaker arm vhen the main breakers should be just 
n])cning. C'heck timing of one main breaker on each distributor assembly 
with an eight volt lamj) and battery or Avith an electric torch. Check syn- 
chronization of two distributor assemblies. C'heck inside of distributor 
covers by wiping with soft clean cloth moistened nith alcohol or gasoline — 
dry carefully. 

Replace covers vSo that terminal marked 1 L is just to the left of the red 
mark on the assembly base.s — spark retarded. With the engine set on the 
firing point of No. Ik. cylinder; in other vords, with the No. 1 crank set 
ten degrees past the compression dead center, the carbon brush in the end 
of the distributor rotor should bear on the brass contact marked IL on the 
distributor head. Remove the spark])lugs ami inspect carefully for defec- 
tive or broken porcelain. The electrode should be tight in the insulator 
and the insulator should be jirojierly gasketed and drawn up tightly to pre- 
\ eiit gas leakage. J lot gas blowing through a plug \\ ill overheat and render 
it inoperative. A sparkplug which has been used find has given satisfactory 
servdee is always safer than a new plug, therefore, do not discfird spark- 
plugs simply because they have been used, unless it is known positively 
that they are defective. Defects in .si)ark])lugs will be most ap])arent when 
the plugs are hot. Check spark])lug “ga])” — should be .0D» inch to .018 
inch. A gauge is provided marked “sparkplug” on the distributor wrench. 
Clean plug.s — use a stiff brush and gasoline. Replace i)lugs — being careful 
that gasket is in place and th«'it plug is drawn down tightly on it. 

Trace out high tension Avircs from the distributors and be sure that 
each plug is connected to the C(jrre.sj)ondingIy marked terminal on the dis- 
tributor. Plugs on the side of the cylinders toward the propeller are con- 
nected to the left hand distributor. Plugs on the opposite side of the cyl- 
inders are connected to tlie right hand distributor as shown in diagram 
at Fig. 443. Order of riring—Standing at the distributor end of the engine 
and looking toward the propeller, the groups of cylinders are designated 
as “Left” and “Right” respectively and are numl>ered 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6 
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beginning at the distributor end. The order of firing is as follows : 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 

IL 6R 5L 2R 3L 4R 6L IR 2L 5R 4L 3R 

Fill the gasoline system. Gasoline of the following specifications 
recommended; Specific gravity — .S8 to 65 Bannie. Initial boiling point 

L -Radiator Shell 
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Propeller Blade 
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Fig. 441. — Drawing at A Shows Method of Testing Liberty Propeller for Track. The 
Use of Bevel Protractor for Testing the Pitch of the Blades is Shown at B. 
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LIBERTY ENGINE COOLING AND OILING 

102 deg^rees Fahrenheit— not hijrhcr than 120 dej^recs Fahrenheit. Final 
Soiling- point— 350 degrees Fahrenheit. In filling the tank, pour the gaso- 
line through a chamois skin to free it from water and impurities, but in 
<loing so, make sure that the side of tlie funnel makes a firm contact with 
the side of the gasoline tank, (jasoline and chamois, when brought into 
contact, form static electricity which may cause a sjiark unless the funnel 
is grounded to the tank. Another method is to use a funnel with a very 
fine mesh brass wire screen. The chamois fillers out foreign matter the 
wire mesh will allow to pass through it. * 

Pump up pressure on gasoline tank with hand ])um]i until gauge shows 
three pounds. It is advisable to flush out the gasoline line on a new instal- 
lation which is being filled for the first time. The gasoline pi])es should 
have been left disconnected at the carburetor end until after filling the 
tank. The line may be washed out by turning mi the stop cock at the tank 
anck allowing a small cjiiantity of gasoline to run through. Connect jiipes, 
and, with gasoline shnt-ofl cock open — Inspect all pi]nng and connections 
carefully for leaks. Inspect gasoline strainer for leaks. Be sure that car- 
buretor float chamber fills ])roperly and that carburetor does not flood. 
To determine whether or not the carburetor float chamber is full, unscrew 
the caj) over the needle valve. If the chamber is full the needle will be 
downi on its seat and cannot be depressed further. If this needle can be 
l)ressed downi, it would indicate either a stoppage in the pipe or insufficient 
])ressure in the tank. Close gasoline shut-off cock. 

Fill the Cooling System. — Use water which is as free from lime and 
other im])urities as it is ])ossible to obtain. It is assumed that the direc- 
tions given pre\ iously for the installation of the cooling system have been 
carefully followed and that the piping is free from air ])ockets. Should 
there be an unavoidable air jiocket in the line, oi)en the air vent cock which 
should be jirovided at this point, and allow it to remain o])en during the 
])rocess of filling until water flows freely from it. F.xamine the radiator, 
])ump, w'ater jackets, ])i])ing and all connections carefully to be sure that 
there are no leaks in the cooling system. 

Fill Oiling System. — Lubricating oil of the following properties is re- 
commended: Classification — High specific gravity oils: — This class includes 
all oils having a specific gravity above O.^BOO (or beUiw 24 degrees Baiime 
conversion by the Tagliabue Manual, 9th edition, or below 23.85 degrees 
llaume conversion by the Bureau of Standards’ conversion table, Circular 
No. 57) and having a ])our test below fifteen degrees Fahrenheit. Low 
specific gravity oils: — This class includes all oils having a specific gravity 
below 0.9100 (or above 24 degrees Baiime conversion by the Tagliabue 
Manual, 9th edition, or abo\e 23.85 degrees Baunie conversion by the 
Bureau of Standards’ conversion table. Circular No. 57) and having a pour 
test above fifteen degrees hkahrenheit. (Tested by the method of the Amer- 
ican Society for Testing Materials.) 

Physical Properties and Tests. — The oil must be made from pure, highly 
refined petroleum products, and inusl be suitable in every way for the entire 
lubrication of stationary cylinder aircraft engines operating under all con- 
ditions. The oil must be neutral in action and must not show the presence 
of moisture, sulphonates, soaj), resin, or tarry constituents which would 
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indicate adulteration or lack of proper refining. 

The viscosity of the oil, when tested in a Sayholt Universal Visco- 
meter at 212 degrees Fahrenheit, shall be as follows: 

High specific gravity oil 70 seconds to 75 seconcK 

Low specific gravity oil 8.5 seconds to 00 secoiub 

Pour Test: — The oil must pass the following pour test: 

High specific gravity oil . . .% not over 15 degrees Fahrenheii 

J.ow S])ecific gravity oil not over 40 degrees Fahrenheit 

Flash Point: — The oil must have a flash point over 350 degrees Fahreio 
heit in a Cleveland open cu]>. Carbon: — I'he oil must not show a carbon 
residue of over 1.5 ])er cent by the Conradson method. The carbon slumn 
must be loose and flaky and must break up easily in the crucible. Kmulsimi 
Test: — One ounce of oil shall be placed in a standard four-ounce .sanijile 
bottle with one ounce of distilled water. The mixture shall be heated to 
a temperature of 180 degrees Fahrenheit, and then shaken vigorously for 
five minutes. After standing for one hour, the oil must be clear and of the 
same color as before the test. All of the water must have settled and api)car 
only slightly cloudy. All tests must be made in accordance with methoiL 
adopted by the American Society for Testing Materials. Detailed descri])- 
tions of the Conradson Carbon Test and the Pour Test have been reprinted 
in vSignal Corps Specifications No. 3,525, which will I’le furnished on ap])lica- 
tion to the War Department. Physical properties and tests to be deter- 
mined as follows : Gravity, Baume, at 60 degrees Fahrenheit. Flash, Cleve- 
land open cup. Fire, Cleveland open cup. Viscosity, Saybolt Universal 
Viscosimeter, at 100, 130, and 212 degrees Fahrenheit. Pour Test, Amer- 
ican Society for Testing Materials’ method. Carbon, Conrad.son method. 
Color, Lovibund. 

Remove plug No. 161 on side of oil pum]) housing during the process of 
filling the reservoir and allow it to remain out until oil flows from it. Do 
not fill oil reservoir more than three-cjuarters full. Fill oil i)iping with oil 
in the following manner: Incline engine so that pr()])eller end is slightly 
higher than distributor end. Remove plug which closes one end of oil dis- 
tributor ])ipe and fill this pipe with oil. Remove plugs in the camshaft 
housing cover plates nearest the propeller and pour about a i)int of oil into 
each one. The above precaution will insure delivery of oil to the bearings 
immediately the engine is started. 

See that Ignition Switches are in ‘"OF'F” position. Try compression of 
each cylinder separately by cranking the engine over slowly by means of 
the propeller and “rocking” it uj) to each compression point. Any weak 
cylinders can readily be detected, either by the decreased resistance to 
cranking or by the hissing .sound due to a leaking valve or si)arkplug. 
Locate the weak cylinder in the following manner; Crank the engine over 
again, meanwhile watching the No. 6L exhaust valve. When this valve 
is wide open the piston in No. 1 cylinder will be coming up on its com- 
pression stroke and just before the valve closes No. IL will have reached 
its point of highest compression or top dead center. Now start from thi." 
I)oint and crank the engine slowly past each compression period at the same 
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; inie calling' olY the luinil^ers of the cylinders in their order of firing until 
he weak one is reached. For the causes of loss of compression see instruc- 
tions to follow. It sometimes happens than an engine will show uneven 
compression when cold l)ut will be all right at running temperature, so that 
rt is not advisable to assume that anything is radically wrong with it until 
it has been warmed up and the com])ression tested again. 

Instructions for Starting Engine. — Jjefore starting a new engine or one 
Avhich has stood idle for some time, it is advisable to inject a small quantity 
of lubricating oil (alx^ut one-half f)unce) through a sparkplug hole in each 
cylinder. With the ignition switches "OiT,” turn the pro])eller forward 
through five or six revolutions to distribute the oil over the cylinder walls. 
Block wheels securely. Set throttle just slightly open, in other words, at 



Fig. 442. — Illustrations Showing Construction of the Liberty Engine Distributor Head. 
View at the Left Shows the Distributor Head Assembly Removed to Show Breaker 
Cam Arrangement. View at Right is a Longitudinal Sectional Elevation. 


a point which will run the engine at 600 to 8(X) r.p.m. Set spark at fully 
retarded jjosition. The ignition system for T.iberty engines is so designed 
as to absolutely ju'cvent the iiroduction of a siiark when turned backward, 
nor will the engine “kick back" if it should hai)i)en to “rock" after cranking. 
However, it is essential that the spark be retarded when cranking. 

Prime engine by injecting a small Cjuantily (fill ])riming cock twice) of 
gasoline through each i)riming cock. In cold weather it will be necessary 
to prime the engine a little more heavily than in warm weather. It is bet- 
ter, however, to insufficiently prime it than to prime it too heavily. With 
the ignition switch still “Off" turn engine forward two revolutions. Turn 
one (either one) ignition switch “on" and start engine by pulling steadily 
down on the propeller blade and at the same time away from it. The 
switch is so designed that, with both switches turned “(m" the generator is 
connected in, which will result in a rather high rate of discharge from the 
battery and possible difficulty in starting. Both switches should be turned 
“on" however, as soon as the engine is running. 
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As soon as the engine is started, advance the spark about half wa 
leaving the throttle at approximately the starting position, and allow tl' 
engine to run at idling speed (about 800 r.p.m.) for five to ten minutes o 
until it is thoroughly warmed up. At the same time test crankcase teiii 
perature with your hand. The crankcase should be warm by the time 
temperature of the water has increased to 150 degrees Fahrenheit. At 
celerate and slow down the engine occasionally to throw the oil up into tin 
cylinders. In extremely cold weather it is possible that the cooling watei 
might warm up more rapidly than the lubricating oil. In this case it would 
be advisable to stop the engine for a few minutes in order to allow the heal 
from the cylinders to travel down to the crankcase. In the meantime note 
the oil gauge pressure. After about three minutes running, at 600 to 80n 
r.p.m. this should show above five pounds pressure, and at 1,600 r.p.m. u]) 
to 30 poimds maximum, h'ailure to show the.se ])ressures may be due l(» 
dirt on the relief valve seat. The gauge will show higher ])ressiires when 
the engine is first started and is cold than after it has thoroughly Avarined 
up. Examine all oil piping for leaks. 

Note air pressure gauge. The engine-driven air pump with its regulatoi , 
is designed to hold the ])ressure on the gasoline tank at ai^])roximalely 
three pounds. In order to determine whether or not the ])unip is function- 
ing proj)erly, screw down the pressure regulator adjusting screw. This 
should cause the pressure in the tank to rise if the ])ump is operating as il 
should. Now .screw the regulator adjustment up until the pressure is held 
steadily at three to four pounds. Note water circulation. Temperatun* 
gauge should show a steady rise up to not to exceed 200 degi ees 1^'ahrcnheil. 
The most efficient temperature will vary with the weather conditions, but 
will average about 180 degrees Fahrenheit. 

Note ammeter reading. At idling s])eeds the ammeter needle Avill stand 
on the “Discharge” side of zero. At about 650 r.ji.ni , with both switches 
”on,” the needle will stand at zero and at high speeds it should stand on 
the “Charge” side of zero. When the engine is well warmed up, the throt- 
tle may be opened wide (wheels blocked) and the speed of the engine noteil 
Tachometer should show 1,550 to 1,()00 r.p.m. on the ground. Operation 
of each ignition head should be tested separately by shutting off first one 
switch and then the other. The engine should sho\v the same r.}).ni. in 
each case. With the throttle wide open, whether the engine is running on 
one or both sets will make very little difference in the speed (possibly ten 
or fifteen r.p.m.). At lower speeds (600 to 800 r.ii.in.) the effect will be 
more apparent. 

Before stopping the engine, throttle it down to idling speed for a minute 
or two, then turn the ignition switches to “off” and at the same time open 
the throttle wide. Opening the throttle Avill “choke” the engine and cause 
it to stop immediately. Allowing the throttle to remain in the idling posi- 
tion may permit an overheated plug or particle of carbon to fire the engine 
spasmodically for some time after the ignition is cut off. Do not attempt t(j 
crank an engine immediately after it has been stopped. An overheated 
plug or incandescent particle of carbon might cause pre-ignition and a di.s- 
astrous back kick. Allow it to cool off for a few minutes. 
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Cold Weather Suggestions. — 1. Ins])ect the engine carefully as previ- 
tusly instructed. 2. Put three gallons of hot lubricating oil into the engine 
rrankcase. Oil should be heated in an o])cn to]i container set into boiling 
water. 3. Put a sufficient quantity of hot oil into the oil reservoir so that 
the reservoir will be about two-thirds full after the three gallons placed in 
I he crankcase have been puin]KHl back into it. 4. Reino\e the vent ])lug 
in the side of the oil pump body so that the hot oil may run in to prime the 
juimp. 5. Fill the cooling sy.stem with boiling water. Soft water should 
be used wherever available. Do not use any anli-free/:e jireparalions excejit 
those containing alcohol only. 6. JVime the engine and start at slow speed 
with the throttle partially closed. 7. Accelerate and slow rlown the engine 
occasionally to throw the oil up into the cylinders Rim tht‘ engine on the 
ground until the oil has been thoroughly distributed as indicated by the 

DIAGRAM SHOWING FIRING ORDER 
LEFT CYLINDERS RIGHT CYLINDERS 


(g)LEFT.OIST -6L PROPELLER END © 



Fig. 443. — Diagrams Showing Firing Order of Liberty-12 Aviation Engine. 

action of the oil jn'essure gauge and a iinihn m temperature of the engine. 
This period need not he continuous and if ]U)ssil)le engines should he alter- 
natclv run for a few minutes, stopjied for five minutes and then restarted. 
8. Do not attempt to get off the ground until water temjicrature is at least 
160 degrees Fahrenheit. 

If the machine is not to leave the ground at once, the engine should not 
he allowed to remain stationary for more than ten minutes at a time as it 
will get cold again. After linishing a test or flight, drain all oil and water 
before the engine has liad an op])ortunity to cool olf. Plug No. 250 and 
sump cover No. 8,129 should be removed to dram the oil from the engine. 
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A plupf of the same number (No. 250) is provided in the bottom of the wat' r 
pump for the purpose of draining the water. If the engine is installed . 1 , 
a tractor, this plug will be the lowest point in the cooling system. If tli - 
engine is installed as a ])usher, the tail of the machine should be raised untii 
the propeller eiifl of the engine is higher than the distributor end in ord ( m 
to allow all of the water to drain ofT. Sparkj)Iugs should be removed frcjin 
the engine and kcj)t in a warm place if the engine is to stand idle over-night 
or for any considerable period. 

Liberty Engine Trouble. — The diagnosing of gasoline-engine troubles 
is largely a matter of ex])crience on account of the fact that a syniy)toni 
may be due to any one of a number of causes. A correct conclusion can 
only be arrived at by a jirocess of elimination. The different causes, as set 
forth in the table which follows, have been arranged in the order in which 
they most fre(|uently occur. Try one thing at a time, and in the order 
g-iven in the tabic. Once the trouble is located the remedy should be ob- 
vious. It is essential that any troubles lie remedied immediately they arc 
located, otherwise serious damage or the entire failure of the engine ma} 
result. If engine cannot be turned over under reasonable pressure; 

1. Examine water jnimp for ice. 2. Examine gears for obstruction. 

If engine fails to start, it may be due to any one of the following causes. 

1. Lack of gasoline. Examine Tank. ICxaminc Shut-off Cock. Jixaminc 
Trap. ILxamine Pijiing. b'xamine Hose Connections. Examine 
Carburetor Float Valve. 

2. Primed too hcaxil}' (Rotate engine backwards ten or twelve revolu- 
tions to clear cylinders of gas.) 

3. Insufficiently primed. 

4. Throttle too wdde ojien. 

5. Throttle not opened wide enough. 

(). Water in carburetor. 

7. Battery not up to full strength. 

8. Loose connection at battery, switch, distributor. 

9. Ih'oken wore. 

10. Dirt or moisture on outside or inside of distributor. 

11. Wires improperly connected. 

12. Ignition incorrectly tuned. 

13. Air leaks in intake manifold. 

14. Valves improperly timed. 

If engine stops — 1-6-8-9-10 above, or 1. Throttle control loosened up 
or disconnected. 2. Overheated. If engine misses h)ok for the following: 
Loss of comj>ressi(jii due to valve sticking or valve seat ceiked w ith carbon 
or tappet imiiroperly adjusted. Valve may be w^'irped or valve spring 
broken. The cylinder of jiiston scored or rings broken or sticking. 

If engine fails to develop power look for insufficient throttle opening, 
insufficient spark advance, insufficient gasoline supply. This may be due 
to piping or stojvcock cajiacity too small. Obstruction in ])i])ing. Obstruc- 
tion in trap. Gasoline tank “air bound” — if gravity or vacuum system. 
Insufficient pressure — if pressure feed system. Obstruction in one or more 
jets. Improper carburetor adjustment. One or more cylinders missing fire 
Engine oa erheated. Air leaks in intake manifold. Obstruction in carbu- 
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retor intake. Water in gasoline. Excessive carbon Poor gasoline. 

Weak battery or defective generator or an altitude \alve improperly set 
will als(3 cause loss of power, as will back ])ressure due to exhaust manifold 
or pipes of insufficient capacity. 

If engine overheats check the following; 1. Insufficient water. 2. In- 
sufficient radiator area or cai^acity. 3. Water piiK*s too small. 4. Obstruc- 
tion in water piping or radiator. 5. Failure of water ])nmp. b. Insufficient 

oil. 7. Failure of oiling system. 8. Improper carburt'lor adjustment. 
h'xcessive carbon. 

Periodical Inspection. — 4 o insure Liberty engines rendering the inaxi- 
mum service they must be inspected daily or at least after every five hours 
of flight. It is advisable that these inspections be systematically carrie<l 
out and that the inspector or sc|uad foreman be provided with a form cover- 
ing the points set forth in the follnwing instructions. lns])ectors should be 
instructed to rigidly adhere to this form and check the different items off 
as they are attended to. 

1. Feel all bearings — see that they are not overheated. 

2. See that pro])eller hid) bolts are tight and i)ro])erly cotter pinned or 
wired. It is advisable, after every long flight (five hours) to take 
the cotter pins or lock wires out of these bolts and draw them uj) as 
much as ])ossible. New cotters or lock wires should then be fitted. 

3. Check in’tch and track of jiropeller. 

4. See that jiropeller hub is drawn up snugly on shaft. 

5. Be sure that pro])eller hub nuts are securely locked. 

f). Sec that all other visible bolts and nuts are tight and t)ro])erly locked. 

7. Examine all valve si)rings carefully. 

8. Squirt a little light oil through the valve sjirings onto each valve stem. 

9. Examine throttle, spark and altitude adjustment controls. Be sure 
that they work freely, permit fidl throw of throttles and distributors 
that have not become excessively loose. 

10. Test all cylinders for com])ressioii as ])revionsly instructed. 

11. Try rocker arms- — they should all be free when the \:dves which they 
o])erate are se.ated. 

12. Check tappet ga]) of all valves — t)iston at firing point. 

13. Check valve timing with timing disc. 

14. Examine radiator, watei piping, puni]), water jackets and all connec- 
tions for leaks of the cooling system 

15. Fill cooling system. Note — If teni])eratnre is below fuavj'ng, follow 
cold weather instructions. 

16. Examine tanks, trap, ]>iping and all connections for leaks. 

17. Drain water trap. 

18. Fill gasoline tank. 

19. Drain oiling .system by taking out plug in bottom cover of i)um]) body. 

20. Remove rear pumj) cover plate which will release oil i)iimi) scieen. 

21. Clean screen thoroughly with a brush and gasoline. 

22. Replace screen and cover plate using a new gasket if the old one was 
damaged in removing cover. 

23. Examine reservoir, cooler and all piping and connections for leaks. 

24. Oil thrust bearing. 
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25. Replace all hose connections, either for water, oil or gasoline, whi( ^ 
show any signs of deterioration. 

26. Examine all electrical connections at generator, regulator, switcl 
battery and distributor to see that they are clean and tight. 

27. Examine all wiring to see that insulation has not become abrade^^ 
and that no wires are in contact with metal parts of the engine. 

28. Clean distributors as instructed. 

29. Oil j^enerator and tachometer drive. 

30. Examine pluj^s for cracked or loose porcelains. This should prefer 
ably be done immediately after the engine is stoj^jied and while ihv 
plugs are hot. 

31. Check contact breaker clearance and examine contact points. 

32. Check timing of ignition and .synchronization of distributors. 

Caution; — Leave the ignition switches and the gasoline shut-off cock 
in the “Off” position. If the switches are left “on,” the battery will dis- 
charge through the ignition system and generator and it will be necessary 
to either recharge or replace it before the engine can be started again. With 
both switches turned off, the ammeter needle should stand approximately 
at zero. 

Overhaul and Repair. — After periods ranging from 100 to 150 hours run. 
every Liberty engine should undergo a thorough ins])ection and in order 
that this may be done projierly it should be taken out of the plane and coin- 
]>letely disassembled. 

U. wS. A. Standardized engines are made up of a combination of units 
or assemblies and the units, in turn, of a number of sub-assemblies. In 
the instructions which follow, the various units are described in the order 
in which they should be dismounted. It will be found that lime and space 
can be sa\ed and confusit)n of parts avoided if each assembly be disas- 
sembled, inspected and o\erhauled as it is dismounted. The sub-assembly 
shfiuld then be assembled and laid to one side until such time as the whole 
engine is ready to reassemble. The combining of the sub-assemblies into 
a coinjilete engine is outlined in proper sequence. 

Shorter and better methods of handling the work may be devehqied, but, 
in the main, the ])lan outlined here will be found most satisfactory. A 
bench or other suitable ])lace on which ])arts and tools may be laid out 
should be ])rovide(l. The mechanic should form the habit of laying out his 
tools in a (Icfinile order so that the one desired may be readily reached. 
Have a bucket of kerosene handy in which jiarts may be washed. Waste 
should not be used for willing parts. Threads or lint are likely to stick to 
the surfaces and eventually find their way into oil passages. Pieces of clean 
cloth or rags are preferable. Nuts such as those used to hold the cylinders 
dowm on the crankcase should be screwed on to their proper studs after 
disassembling — not only to protect the studs but to avoid confusion in 
reassembling. C'otter pins and lock wires which have been badly bent 
should not be used again, as a straightened wdre or pin is apt to break in 
service. 

Great care should be taken to prevent pieces of cotter pins, lock wire, 
chips or any small jiarts from falling into the crankcase or any part of the 
engine. They might w'ork into the gears or oil passages and cause consider- 
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able damage. Have an oil can, full of clean oil, handy at all limes. Oil all 
bearing surfaces before assembling. Oil all parts which are press or drive 
fit. Oil all bolt and stud threads. Exhaust manifold studs should be greased 
with a graphite paste. 

Each step in the process of assembling should be finished as the work 
progresses. Do not leave a bolt loose or a nut not collered with the idea 
of coming back to it later on. Never “slack off” or loosen a nut in order 
to line up the notch in the nut with the cotter pin hole m the bolt or stud. 
If it cannot be tightened still further AMth reasonable elTorl, in order to 
bring the next notch in line, replace it with another nut All sub-assemblies, 
as they are overhauled and put together, should bt‘ co\ ered to protect them 
Ironi dust and dirt. Kemember that failure to ])roperly attend to the small- 
est detail of ins]^ection or assembling may result in the failure of the engine 
and the plane which can ies it and ])erha]»s the loss of one or more human 
lives, not to mention the loss of a valuable airplane. 

The following tools are necessaiyv : Canvas tool roll. Piston pin drift 
l)in. Handle for T shajied socket w reiiches - ten inches. Handle for T 
shaped socket wrenches — twehe inches. Handle for T shaped socket 
wrenches — eight inches. Socket wrench combination for and Y^, inch. 
Crankcase lower half stud nut wtench Double end (^j)en wrench- -Y and 
Vui inch. Double end open Avreiich — '4 and inch. Carburetor wrench. 
Cold chisel. Cotter ])in puller Distributor wrench, t onibination jiliers. 
Bicycle wrench. Six-inch pliers, side-cutting HaninuM* one jiound. Ad- 
justable s])anner wrench. Socket wrench — 'V shaped, inch assembly. 
Sparkiilug wrench. Raw -hide hammer. \'al\e sjinng compressor assem- 
bly. Eight-inch adjustable ojieii end wiench — one inch ojien. Thickness 
gauge, 3^ inch (.(X)2 inch to .01 .S inch;. Oil and grease gun. Valve grind- 
ing tool. Valve grinding compound. Scra])er. Screwdriver — large (four- 
teen-inch scpiare shank). Six-inch mill file !)rilt ])in. Double end socket 
Avrench, L shaped — inch. Double end socket wrench, L shaped — 
inch. Double end socket Avrench, L shaped ' | inch. Double end socket 
wrench, 1. shaped — " h; inch. Double o])eii end wrcMich for camshaft driv- 
ing shaft and generator driving shaft nuts. Tropeller huh lock nut wrench. 
Propeller hub retaining nut wrench. Screw timer — small (six inches^ 
Timing disc. Tinnng tlisc pointer. 

Electrical Equipment. — "J'he ignition .system use<l on Inherty 12 aero 
engines is know n as the Generator- Piattery t} pe. d'he s} stem compiises 
two indejiendent breaker aiitl distributor ineehanisiiis or lieatls, identical 
in every respect and each one tiring all tAvelve cylinders. 1 hese distiibu- 
tors are supplied Avith electrical energy from tAvo sources, hor starting and 
for idling speed up to 650 rp.m., current is drawn from a sjiecially con- 
structed four cell or eight \olt storage battery. The battery is very light 
and carries very little liquid or electrul\te tharely enough to fill a hydrom- 
eter syringe besides what is absorbed by the plates and separators). 
Nevertheless it has sufficient capacity to ignite the engine at full speed for 
three hours. It is so constructed that, even though it he turned upside 
down, it will still continue to function properly. 
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Generator. — In addition to the battery, a positively driven generator is 
provided, so geared that it runs at one and one-half times crankshaft speed 
As stated above, electrical energy for starting and idling speeds is supplied 
by the battery. As the engine speed is increased, the generator “builds up” 
and its output grows greater until, at about 650 r.p.m. the generator voltage 
equals that of the battery. The inaxiinum generator output exceeds the 
requircniciits for ignition so that, at speeds above 650 r.p.m. the direction 
of flow of current is reversed and the excess outi)ut of the generator goes 
to recharge the battery. The rate at A\hich the battery will be recharged 
will depend upon the condition of the battery. With an almost discharged 
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Fig. 444. — The Liberty Engine Generator Removed from the Motor. 

battery the rate will l)e about ten amperes but will diminish as the battery 
voltage rises until the battery is coni])letely charged, when the charging 
rate will be just sufficient to maintain it in a properly charged condition. 
The generator is shown at Fig. 444 removed from the engine and with 
brush cover taken off to exjKise the commutator. 

The generator is controlled by a “voltage regulator” wdiich prevents the 
output exceeding a predetermined figure. In view of this fact, tlie generator 
wdll supply current for ignition indefinitely, without the battery, so long 
as the engine speed is not allowed to drop below 500 r.p.m. It is not possi- 
ble to crank the engine fast enough to start it on the generator, however. 

Switch. — A duplex ignition switch is provided wdiich wdll permit either 
one or both distributors being turned “on.” This sw itch, which is shown 
at Fig. 445, is so constructed that either set of ignition alone can be used 
wdthout connecting in the generator. In starling, only one side should be 
used as, with both switches “on,” the generator is connected to the bat- 
tery. Under these conditions the discharge from the battery through 
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the generator before the engine is started would be an excessive drain 
on the battery. It is essential that both switches bo “on” at all living sjHvds, 
lioAvevcr. 1 he ignition switch has an ainniotor incorporated in it and this 
ammeter should be w’atched occasionally as it indicates the amount of cur- 
rent flowing to or from the storage battery. If the ammeter show s a dis- 
charge at any speed above 650 to 700 r.p.rn. with both switches “on,” it 
is an indication that something is wrong with the generator circuit, and 
that all electrical energy is being suiiplied by the storage battery. If the 
ammeter stands at zero under the same conditions it indicates that the 
storage liattery is not receiving a charge, but that the ignition is being 
carried by the generator. 

Distributors. — I'o return to the distributors — the circuit breaker mech- 
anism for each head is identical with that used in any high grade magneto 
wdth two exce])tions, as fidlow's: Tw'o main circuit breakers, connected 
in jiarallel, are ])rovided instead of one. Tbe two breakers arc timed to 
ojierate simultaneously and are ]n-ovided in duplicate as a precautionary 
measure. An auxiliary circuit breaker, the function wdiich is to jirevent 
the production of a si)ark when the engine is turned backward or “rocked” 
is akso provided. This auxiliary breaker is ct)nnected in jiarallel wdth the other 
tw'o through a resistance unit which reduces the amount of current flowing 
through it. The breaker is so timed that it o])ens slightly before the other 
t^vo wdien the engine is turned in a foiwvard direction. The opening of the 
main breakers then results in tbe ^irodmtion of a s]>ark. When tbe engine 
IS turned in a backw'ard direction the tw’o mam breakers oiien first and no 
spark is produced due to the fact that the current continues to flou^ through 
the coil through the auxiliary breaker but in diminished cjiiantity due to 
the resistance unit. By the time the circuit is oiiened at the auxiliary 
lireaker the intensity of the magnetic field of the coil has w eakened to such 
an extent that no S])ark is iirodiiced. A ti ansfiirmer cod is incorjiorated in 
the Bakelite cover of each distributor head as shown at Fig. 442. 

Advantages. — The advantages which this tyj^e of ignition is said to 
jiresent over the magneto system are: 1. ICasy starting — a spark of greater 
intensity is produced at cranking speed than at flying siieed. 2. Reliabil- 
ity — two distinct distributor mechanisms, each one igniting all twelve cyl- 
inders through scjiarate s])ark])lugs, each distributor head being fitted with 
tw'o sets of breaker arms and contact jioinls. d'wo distinct sources of elec- 
trical energy — liattery and generator. 3. Safely — the auxiliary lireakcrs 
l)revent the possibility oi a “back kick.” 4. Great range (T sjiark timing 
control — a spark of the same intensity is produced whether advanced or 
retarded. 5. Ability of the lulot to determine w hether the electrical ecjuijj- 
ment is functioning proiierly through the iiiediuni of the ammeter. 6. Sim- 
plicity — distributor heads are driven direct from the camshafts wdthoiit the 
use of gears and extra shafts. 7. Long life — the distributor heads run at 
slow speed (one-half crankshaft speed) hence the wear wdll be .slight. 8. 
As the distributor and breaker are advanced and retarded together, they 
are always properly timed wdth relation to one another. Consequently 
there is no possibility of pre-ignition due to the high tension current being 
carried to the wTong ])lug. 9. The spark is hot and of short duration so 
that no “track” trouble is experienced. With the magneto the high tension 
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impulse tapers o(T gradually and a spark is drawn out by the rotor bru^ii 
after it has left the distrd)utor segment. 

High Tension Wiring. — Disconnect all high tension cables from th* 
s])ark])lugs. Remove the screws which hold the cable lube clips in place 
Release four clips and unscrew two com])osition mils on each distributf.i 
head. The distributor head, cables and the cable tube may now be lifted 



Fig. 445. — View Showing Construction of the Switch Used in the Liberty Motor 

Ignition System. 

off together. They should be handled carefully to prevent any possibility 
of breaking the distributor covers and damage to the cables. 

Examine these cables carefully, especially at any points where they may 
be bent sharply or where they may come in contact with any metal parts. 
See that the insulation is intact and that the terminals are firmly attached. 
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Lxaminc inside surface of distributor cover and particularly the contact 
segments and the path of the rotor brush. The surface should be smooth 
and free from scores or scratches Wipe out any carbon dust carefully 
with a soft cloth moistened with alcohol or gasoline. 

Examine the distributor shaft for lost motion between the distributor 
driving flange and the driver. This should not be more than enough to 
allow about VJ inch motion at the end of the rotor arm. Distributor 
base: — Disconnect the cross reach between the two distributor assemblies 
and take out bolts frcmi the distributor base flanges. This will jiermit the 
distributor base assemblies to be taken off. 

Check the gap of each breaker with a thickness gauge. This can best 
he done with the breaker block on the wule lobe of the cam. The gap for 
all three breakers should be from .010 inch to .013 inch. Examine the 
condition of the contact tioints. Idiese ])oints should be bright and in case 
they have become ])itted to any extent, the\ can be smoothed down on 
an oil stone. They arc \ci y hard and it v ill be imt)ossil)le to file them. 
Examine the rubber btifleis against which the breaker aim sjiriugs bear. 
These rubber buffers are vulcani/ed to the breaker arm and in case they 
have deteriorated to any extent due to contact with oil, the whole breaker 
arm assembly should be re]»laced Itxamme the breaker arm springs. Ite 
sure they have not begun to crack around the slotted hole through which 
they are bolted to the bus bar, d'he tension of the sjinng on the auxiliary 
or middle breaker should be from sixteen to twenty ounces w’hen the con- 
tact is open. I'he tension on the mam breaker arm springs should be from 
28 to 30 ounces, when the contact is open. 

Examine the resistance unit through which the current glasses to the 
middle breaker, 'idie coils (»f this resistance unit should be separated 
throughout the length of the unit If the coils of resistance wire come in 
contact w'ilh one another, the total resistance of the unit w ill be decreased 
and the ]mo])er functioning of the mnldle breaker will be impaired. Ex- 
amine the condition of the face of the cam. This should lud show excessive 
w^ear and should be nicely bnrnishetl Exainme the condition of the fiber 
blocks which bear against the cam <^111 face. The fiber should c.xtend ap- 
proximately inch beyond the metal and should show' a smooth bearing 
surface. 

Look at the carbon brush in the end of the rotor arm. If the brush has 
w'orn down to such an extent that it is less than 1; inch long, a new brush 
should be fitted. In ])Utting in the new brush and sining, jiress the brush 
into place in the rotor arm with a small jninch as far as possible, this 
wdll properly seat the sining and will prevent the brush from extending 
too far out of the guide. The rotor brush is a special comjiosition and 
requires no lubrication. 

Examine the ball-bearings w'hicli carry the distributor camshaft for 
radial and lateral lost motion, d'his should be only barely jicrceptible. If 
it i.s deemed advisrible to replace one or both i^f these bearings, the rotor 
arm should be removed by taking out the screw I) (see big 442). J he 
shaft may now be driA'cn out thriJiigh the cam. T his should be done with 
a small punch which will permit the key to remain in the cam. In reassem- 
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bling the distributor the bearings should be packed with vaseline and th( 
felt washer with which each cam is filled should be thoroughly saturatof 
with a good light oil. This oil will work out through the small holes drillc^' 
in the face of the cam and will properly lubricate the contact arm blocks 
It is advisable also to put a little vaseline or thin grease on the outsicit 
surface of the cam. The studs o'n which the cf)nlact arms are mountefl 
should also be oiled. Be sure that the contact iH)ints are properly adjusted 
and that the lock nuts are drawn uj) snugly. 

The transformer coil is built into the distributor housing cover. All 
connections arc made inside and the whole is covered by a liber plate which 
is scaled in place. It is not advisable to reni()\'e this cover ])lale for am 
purpose whatsoever. In replacing the rotor arm be sure that the drive 
pin in the cam projierly enters the hole in the arm Tnformation as to tim- 
ing and adjusting the distributor assemblies will be found under the head- 
ing of timing. 

To dismount the generator remo\e the four nuts which will permit the 
generator to be luted off of the engine base. ICxamine the condition of the 
splines or keys on the lower end of the shaft. These should not show undue 
wear. The tachometer drive assembly complete can be removed by screw- 
ing out the bearing assembly. (See i^hg. 444 ) This will jiermit the worm 
gear shaft to be withdrawn. The worm gear and the bronze bushings in 
which the shaft runs should iioav be examined as to their condition. They 
should be free from bad cuts or scores. Before inserting the shaft again in 
the bearing, the recess between the two bushings should be filled with 
vaseline or other light grease. Remove the cap from the upper end of the 
generator by taking off the tw'o terminal nuts. 

Examine the condition of the commutator and brushes. In case the 
commutator is burned or rough it should be polisherl with a very fine piece 
of sandpajicr, I'he best ])ossible condition of the commutator is shown 
when it takes the form of a bluish ])olish, which should not be mistaken for 
a burned commutator. When the commutator carries a blue polish on it, 
it should be allowed to remain this way and only receive an occasional 
wiping off with a soft rag. 

In case the commutator is badly cut or scored, it should be turned down 
in a lathe a sufficient amount to smooth it up. 44ie mica should then be 
“undercut.” This work shouhl only be done by exjierienced mechanics. 
If the commutator w\'is found to be scored, the brushes will also be in bad 
condition. These brushes are soldered to the brush holders and in case of 
a replacement a new' brush holder and brush should be fitted. Inrushes 
that have been roughed u]) or new' brushes should be sanded to fit on the 
commutator by w rapjiing a strip of very fine sandpaper at least half way 
around the commutator and drawing through under one brush at a time. 
This w'ill form the brush to the curvature of the commutator. It is essen- 
tial that the brushes jirojierly fit the commutator and the work should only 
be done by an exjierienced mechanic. 

Examine the wire leading from the field coils to the generator terminal 
and its connection w'ith this terminal Any dirt or excess oil should be 
wdped off before replacing the cap. The ball-bearing on the upper end of 
the generator shaft can be lubricated through the oil cup in the cap. This 
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hearing should receive a few drops of oil after every long flight, but should 
]U)t )e lubricated excessively as the oil is likely to run down over the com- 
mutator. 

Voltage Regulator. Ibis device consists of an iron core on A\hich are 
wound three coils, the connections of which are shtivvn on the circuit dia- 
gram, Fig. 446. Ihe frame of the regulator carries a pivoted armature 
fitted with adjustable contact points at one end. The contact points are 
normally held together by an adjustable spring 



Fig. 446. — Circuit Diagram for Liberty Motor Ignition System. 


The function of the vollage legnlator is to tuevent the generator from 
delivering more than a iire-determined supiily of electricity. The regulator 
will need practically no attention with tb.e e\ce])tion of an occasional check- 
ing up of the contact sei»aration and the length of the brass pin set into 
the op])osite end of the armature. 'Fliis pm slnmUl extend from .04.'? inch 
to .045 inch above the surface of the armature. When the armature is 
jiressed down so that this ])\n bears agamst the end of the core the gap 
between the contact jioiiits should he Irom .005 inch to 007 inch. Tf the 
contacts arc burned or pitted they mav be smoothed dowm with an oil 
stone. The tension of the adjusting sju-ing shoiihl not be altered excejit by 
an exjiert and with the aid of jiropei instruments. See that all terminals are 
clean and tight. 

Ignition Switch. — The ignition switch should be inspected each time the 
engine i.s taken out of the plane for t>verhauling. 4 wo resistance units are 
mounted on the back of the ignition switch. 4'hese units should be exam- 
ined to .see that the coils do not ctnne in contact with one another. If this 
should haiipen the total resistance of each unit would be reduced, which 
would result in the burning of the distributor contact iioints. It would 
also affect the proper functioning of the auxiliary contact arm in the dis- 
tributor. If these resistance units should burn out entirely, it w'ould shut 
of! the ignition. 

The three screws on the face of the switch should be removed and the 
switch contacts under the cover examined to see that they have the proper 
tension and that they are clean. The ammeter which is ]iart of the switch 
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assembly should require no attention. In case the pointer sticks the ip 
strument should he replaced, as it is very important that the ammetc, 
should indicate accurately, so that the exact condition of the generatoi 
voltage regulator and the ignition can be determined. It is advisable thai 
the replacings of a resistance unit or an ammeter be done only by electrician 
familiar with this work. 

Preparing Battery for Service. — One storage battery (bone dry) wa^ 
packed in each engine crate. To prepare this battery for service: 1. Re 
move vent plugs. 2. With syringe provided in crate, fill each cell to a 
depth of one inch over bafille plate with electrolyte of 1.255 specific gravity 
If electrolyte of 1.255 s])ccific gravity is not at hand, it can be made h\ 
mixing chemically pure su1])huric acid of 1.835 specific gravity (66 degrees 
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Fig. 447. — Illustration Showing Method of Putting Storage Batteries Used in Liberty 
Aviation Engine Ignition System in Service. 

Baume) and pure water in the ])ro])ortion of one part acid to three parts 
water by volume. When mixing use nonmetallic vessels and pour the 
acid into the water in a thin stream. Never pour the water into acid. Al- 
low the mixture to cool before reading the s])ecific gravity and using. 
3. After fifteen minutes, check to see that electrolyte is one inch above 
baffle plate. If electrolyte is not one inch above baffle ]date, additional 
electrolyte should be added. 4. Allow battery to cool for eight hours. 
5. Charge battery at seven-tenths (.7) anqjeres for 70 hours. 6. Take a test dis- 
charge of twenty amperes from battery for fifteen seconds, each cell voltage 
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to be taken iiriniediatcly. If t'acli cell is 1,55 volts or ov’^cr (at 80 (lcj,j^rccs 
Fahrenheit) with the above current flowing, battery is O. K. 7. Allow the 
battery to stand fifteen minutes, then with syring'e inentifined above remove 
surplus electrolyte from each cell down to baffle plate, battery beinpj’ in 
iiprig'ht position. Replace pbi^s, screwing down firnily with fing-crs. The 
battery is now ready for service. 

Flushing. — Battery sbonld be flushed once a week, as follows; Vent 
plug should be removed and each c<*11 filled with distilled w ater to a height 
of one inch above the iilatc as showm in Fig. 417 A. allowed to stand for 
a minimum of tw’o minutes (not over five minutes) and sur]4ns w ater taken 
off down to jdalc with hxdrometer syringe, as shown at bhg. 447 H. 

Charging and Adjusting Gravity. — Sjiecific gra\ity can be [idjnsted in 
the following manner: 1. Battery should be flushed, as described above. 2 If 
battery is in a discharged condition, it should be jnit on charge at one am- 
ncre and charged until the terminal voltage with this current (lowing has 
risen to a maximum, i.e., shows no further rise for a ])eriod f)f one hour. 

( \Amt idug should be left out during this charge.) 'The battery slnnild 
then be tipped on its side and gravity taken with hydrometer jjrovided wdth 
a bent hard rubber tube. Be sine to retni n electrolyte to the cell from 
which it Avas taken. 

In batteries full}^ charged, gra\ity should be between 1,290 ami 1,310. 
If gravity is not correct on taking grav ty readlng^. battery should be held 
upside down for fise or .six minutes and electrolx te allowed to run into a 
rubber or glass jar. 4'he electi(d\le remo\e<l should be adjusted to 1,300 
siiecific gravity by the addition of distilled water, or 1.4fX) acid, as the case 
may be; then each cell should be filled with this electrolyte until the level is 
one inch above pkate. Battery should then be allowed to stand a minimum 
of liv^e minutes (not more than ten minutes) and snrjilns electrolyte re- 
moved to t<»p of plate w ith h}drometer .syringe, battery in ujiright jiosilion. 
Rejilace vent plugs. 4'he a\iation battery is shown in cross-section in Fig. 
447 C, w'hich show's Willard type SV-13. In this cut the part number of 
each separate jiart and a key list of material giving the name of each jiart 
IS also given. 

Water Outlet Headers. — Remove the nuts which hold the water outlet 
headers in jdace, and lift these headers with the extension tube and the 
two hose connections otf. 1 he clam]).s on thesi* hose connections should 
be taken off and the hose examined If the hose connections show' any 
signs of deterioration they should be rejdaced before reassembling. Lay 
the 6utlet header gaskets to one side where they will not be flamaged and 
if damaged in any Avay they must be replaced when parts are reassembled. 

Intake Headers.— Disconnect the water inlet elbows by removing the 
cap screws. Remove the intake header nuts and the washers. This will 
permit the intake headers to be dismounted. Examine the gaskets and see 
that thev do not overlaj) the openings in the elbow's or the holes in the in- 
take header. If the gaskets appear to be in good condition, ]nit them back 
on the studs in their former position and screw' on the nuts to hold them in 
place. Leave the water connection elbows and hose connections attached 
to the cylinders. 
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Camshaft Housing Units. — Each of the two assemblies consists of i 
camshaft with its bearings and gear — the rocker levers — a camshaft hon- 
ing with its covers and the camshaft drive shaft with its gear, bearings 
and housings. The assemldy also included all lH)lts, nuts, cotter pins and 
small parts shown at Fig. 448. All parts of the two assemblies (right and 
left) are identical and interchangeable with the exception of the camshaft 
themselves and the camshaft housing covers. Each shaft is stamped with 
a serial number on the soft plug in the end opposite the flanged end 
Right-hand shafts bear the letter R and left-hand shafts bear the letter f,. 
The hotismg covers arc machined in place on the housing and consequent!} 
will not interchange. 



Fig. 448. — The Overhead Valve Operating Gear of the Liberty Aviation Engine. 


Disassembling and Inspection. — The following instructions apply to 
each of them. The housing assemblies should be dismounted from the 
engine in the following manner: 

1. Disconnect oil pipe by unscrewing nut. The connection No. 8,121 
may then be slijiped off. Put the tw'o gaskets back in place and screw 
on the nut No. 8,122. 

2. Unscrew the packing nut and slide it and the felt packing washer 
up on the housing. If the felt washer does not fit sufficiently tight 
to hold both in place, tie them so that they wdll not slip off. 

3. Remove twelve nuts and washers and lay them to one side in the 
order in which they were originally assembled. 

4. The unit may iioav be lifted off the engine. Raise it carefully and 
evenly so as to avoid risk of bending the studs. 

5. Put the washers and the nuts back in place on their proper studs 
which project from the top of the cylinders. 

6. Examine all rocker lever shafts with respect to the fit in bearings. 
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These shafts should have from .005 inch to .010 inch end play and 
from .001 inch to .0015 inch clearance in ])earin«::s. The bearinpf fit 
should be free runnini^ and the radial clearance or shake shoidd 
be barely percept ilde. 

7. Remove camshaft housintr cover bolts No. 178. washers No. 112 and 
covers No. 8,095 and lay them to one .side in the order in which they 
were orig-iiially assembled. 

Caution — The joints between the covers and housing are “lapped” 
and the covers are marked to fit in their proper place. Care must be 
exercised in handling these parts so as to avoid marring the surfaces 
which come in contact. 

8. hixainine rocker levers. As each tappet has been adinsted as to 
clearance for the ])articiilar valve which it (Operates, the rocker levers 
should be laid to one .side in the oialer in which they were originally 
assembled. 

9. Ivxaininc the tajiyicts to see that they are tight and that the faces 
do not show undue Avear. 

10. Examine the rollers to see that they aie not cracked. See tliat the 
rollers are free running and show no fiat st)ois. fi'he bearing for the 
rollers is a steel thimble which is a free lit in the roller. Tins thimble 
is jiinched tight in the rocktn* lever fork by tlie ]>in vvbieh is riveted 
at assembly in rocker lever. The jierniissible shake is .001 inch. 
Roller should have .010 inch side plav in the fork of the’ rocker lever. 

11. Ivxaniine rocker lever bearings. See that they are clean and show 
no evidences of “sconng.” Scort‘d shafts should be smoothed up 
Avith a fine file and sand ]»aper. Hearings should be touched u]:> with 
a scraper if scratched. 

12. Remove camshaft. Take out seven camshaft bearing hjck screws 
Avith their gaskets. O'his Avill ])ermit the camshaft and six hearings 
to 1)0 Avitlulrawn through the gear end of the housing. The rear 
bearing niav be pushed out through the other end of the housing. 
The camshaft hearings are so fitted that they should conic out easily. 
Should they stick the four screws No 8.219 and hearing cover ]>late 
No. 8,376 may he removed and the shaft driv^en out with a soft drift. 

13. I^xaminc camshaft hearings. These hearings slioiild have a clearance 
on the shaft of from .001 inch to .003 inch, which means that the 
“shake” will he just ])erce])lihle with an oil film in the liearing. The 
gear end hearing should have an end ])lay of fiaim .001 inch to .003 
inch between camshaft flanges. AW hearings slnmld he clean and 

’ free from “scores.” The sets of camshaft hearings are “stepped.” 
That is, tlie hearing at the gear end has the greatest outside diameter. 
The next one is inch smaller; the third hearing is ”ich smaller 
than the second, etc. Therefore to facilitate reassembling, lay the 
hearings out in the order in Avhich they were disassembled and be 
sure they are rcjilaced in proper positions. 

14. Examine cam.shaft. See that all hearing surfaces are bright and 
smooth. Inspect cams carefully for cracks and soft spots. 

15. Examine camshaft gear. See that the teeth are all intact and do not 
show undue wear. Ibilcss the gear is defective it should not he 
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Fig. 449. — Camshaft Lower Drivegear Assembly of the Liberty Engine and its Parts. 
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necessary to remove it from the shaft. 

16. Remove camshaft upper dri\c shaft. Take off nuts No. 101 and 
washers No. Ill, which will permit the removal of housinj^ No. 8,109. 
A g'asket, No. 8,139, inch thick, will be found between the flange 
of No. 8,109 and the camshaft hou.^ing. (See Fig. 448.) 

17. Withdraw the drive shaft and examine the bearing surfaces and the 

bushings in which they run. See that the gear is tight on the shaft 
and that neither the gear nor the s])liiies at the lower end of the shaft 
show undue w^ear. Should it be necessary to change either of the 
camshaft drive shaft bearings, the new bushings should be oiled on 
the outside and pressed in carefully under an arbor jiress or in a vise. 
They should then be reamed to si/e — the npp(‘r one. No. 8,107, to 
.875 =b .0005 inch and the lower one. No 8.092. to 1 125 .0005 inch. 

All ]:)arts should be w'asbed in gasoline or kerosene and blown f>fF 
wdth an air jet. Est)ecial care shouhl be taken that all oil passages 
are clear and free from dirt. 

Assembling. — 1. Fit the camshafts with their bearings in the camshaft 
housings. If it has been found necessary to ret)lace any of the bearings, 
the new ones should be tried in their proper places in the housings to see 
that they are what is termed a “wringing” fit. That is. they should be free 
enough so that they may be turned with a drift to line uj) the lock screw 
hole and still there should be no “shake’ perceptible If a ikwv shaft is to 
be fitted, all bearings should be tried in their ])ro])er ])laces on the shaft. 
The diametrical clearances should be from .(K)l inch to .CK.)3 inch. Oil all 
bearing surfaces with clean oil before assembling Be sure that punched 
holes in gasket No. 8,379 and end plate No. 8,37(> line up wdth oil hole in 
bearing No. 12,250, and that screw's arc wired. Line up the lock screw hole 
carefully and init the screw's in place wdth their gaskets. If a new shaft 
or new gear is to be hi ted be .sure that camshaft gc'ar ))olts No. 171 are in 
place before putting on bearing' No 8,111, No 8,112. In the above case 
leave the gear off until later on in the i)rocess of assembling the engine. 

2. Put the rocker levers and housing covers in place and test each lever 
for free operation. 

3. Screws on the cover No. 8.088 against its gasket No. 169. 

4. Put the camshaft drne shaft (ni)i)er) and its housing in ])lace wdth 
the gasket No. 8,139 betw'cen the flanges. The shaft should turn freely 
after the housing bolts arc drawm up and the end ])lay should not exceed 
.008 inch. If the original gears are nsetl, they should be meshed so that 
the markers come in line. Permi.ssible “back lash" in these gears is .005 
inch to .010 inch. 

Lower Camshaft Drive Shafts — These assemblies. No. 8,208, are illus- 
trated at Fig. 449 and each embodies the ])arts clearly shown in .sectional 
view. Take off four nuts No. 101 which wdll release the cover No. 8,072, 
and permit the assembly to be lifted out. Examine gear and splined socket. 
Try end play in bearings. It should not exceed .004 inch. To disassemble, 
remove nut No. 8,142 and draw off gear with gear puller. Caution— Do not 
attempt to drive shaft out through gear. 
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Fig. 450. — Generator Driveshaft Assembly of the Liberty Engine and its Parts. 
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The keys in shaft will iu)t pass throi.'j^h the lower hall-hearing. After 
drawing' off the gear the keys may he lifted out and the shaft may then he 
tapped or pressed out through the hearings and spacer. The parts of this 
unit should be assembled in the reverse order to the above, care being taken 
that the keys are properly sealed in the shaft and that all jiarts are drawn 
up snugly by means of the niit No. 8,142. Note—Unless some part of this 
assembly is defective, it is not advisable or necessary to take it apart. 

Generator -Driving Shaft Assembly. — Remo\e a hat head screw. This 
will permit the generator drive shall assembly, as slmwn at hdg. 450, to be 
lifted out. One or more metal shims .(K)2 inch thick will be found between 
the bearing container No. 8.154 and the crankcase. 4'he number of shims 
will be sufficient to insure the ])ro])er mesh of the l(»w(‘r generator drive 
shaft wdth the crankshaft gear, 'riu v should he tied together and hung up 
or laid to one side so that th(“y will not be lost or damaged, h'xamine gears 
for wear, haid ])lav in laxirings shoiihl not exceed .fKVl inch. Remove* nut 
No. 8,151. Do not attempt to dme shaft out hut draw off gear Nr). 8,074 
with a gear luiller. 'riie* same construction is (‘mployed here as in the lower 
camshaft drive shaft assenihly and the same caution applies. Remove keys 
No. 160 and draw olT s])acer and hearing’ assenihly No. 8.148. Remove gear 
No. 8,080 and keys N(». b>(), which will permit the spacer No. 8,149 and 
hearing- No. 8,060 to he tak(‘n (4T 

, 4'he hearing No. 8.0()() is held in ])lace in the container No. 8,154 by 
means of the lock ring No 8.524. If it should be found necessary to remove 
this bearing, the lock ring may lx* conijiressed with a pair of round nosed 
pliers. The parts of this unit should be assembled in the reverse order to 
the above, care being taken that the ke\ s are properlv’ seated in the shaft, 
and that all parts arc drawn u]) snugly by means of the nut No. 8.151, shown 
at Eig. 450 Note — Unless some part of this assembly is defective it is not 
advisable to take it apart as it has been carefully inspected as to proper 
alignment of gear teeth. 

Liberty 12 Oiling System.- -f )il supply is carried in a reservoir jirovidcfl 
wdth a suitable means for cooling it. ( )il is led from this r(‘S(‘rvoir to the 
connection on the right side of the oil t>nm]) body marked “Oil In.” It is 
filtered at this ])oint through a large area line mesh screen. A delivery 
pumt) of the gear t\ ])e takes the oil nji alter it has passed through the screen 
and delivers it under considerable pressure to a distributor pijic running 
the entire length of the crankcase. 0))cning out of the passage betw'een 
the pump and the distributor ^lipe is a pressure regulating valve designed 
to maintain a ])rcssure not to exceed 50 ])ounds jier scpiare inch on the oiling 
system. Jdpes are fitterl in the case leading from the distributor jiipe to 
the main crankshaft bushings. 

The crankshaft is hollow and in the center of each main hearing a radial 
hole is drilled throiigli the shaft into the hollow center. 1 his hole in the 
shaft registers Avilh the corresponding hole in the hearing hushing once 
every rev'^olution f)f the shall, at which time a small (|uantit\ of oil i.s forced 
through into the hollow crankshaft. A passage leads fioin each hollow 
main bearing to the adjacent crank])in, which is also hollowx A radical hole 
is also drilled through each crankpin and carries the oil out on the surface 
of the pin. Oil grooves and pcassages in the connecting rod bushings insure 
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proper lubrication for both the forked and plain connecting- rods. 

The excess oil thrown off the rapidly moving connecting rod ends form 
a mist which lubricates the piston pins and the cylinder walls. Part of th< 
oil conducted to the main crankshaft bearing at the propeller end of th( 
engine goes through a passage around this bearing and up through pipc^ 
to the propeller end of the camshaft housings. From the end of the cam 
shaft housings it is led around the end camshaft l)caring to a passage drille(i 
diametrically through the bearing midway of its length. Once every revolu- 
tion of the camshaft a hole drilled through the camshaft into its hollow 
center registers with the oil passage through the bearing. Thus once every 
revolution a small quantity of oil is forced into the hollow camshaft. 

The oil is led through the camshaft and out through holes drilled in it 
to each camshaft bearing. 'I'lie excess works out of the ends of these bear- 
ings and collects in small reservoirs to a depth of about inch. The cams, 
in revolving, diji into this oil and s])lash it over the cam rollers and into 
the pockets in the rocker lever shafts. From these ])ockets it is led through 
the hollow rocker shafts to the rocker shaft bearings. The excess oil even- 
tually finds its way to the gear end of the camshaft housings, over the gears 
and down the drive shaft housing into a chamber just above the oil luini]) 
7'he excess oil throwm off in the crankcase by the connecting rods collects 
in this same chamber wdien the engine is inclined so that the projieller end 
is high. If the iirojicller end of the engine is low, this oil collects in a small 
sum]) or chamber at the ])ro])eller end of the crankcase. Immediately above 
the oil delivery puiii]) is located an oil return puni]) consisting of three gears, 
and driven by the same shaft as the delivery punij). 7'he function of this 
oil return ])um]) is to draw the excess oil out of the crankcase and return 
it to the oil reservoir. One-half of this pump draws oil from the sump at 
the propeller end of the crankcase and the other half draws oil from the 
sump at the distributor end of the crankcase. Both halves of the puinj) 
deliver oil to the connection on the left side of the oil i)ump body marked 
"‘Oil Out,” from which point it returns to the oil reservoir. 

Oil Pump. — The oil juimp assembly No. 8,2(X) embodies the parts clearly 
shown in illustration at Fig. -151. Dismount the oil i)ump assembly from 
the engine by removing nuts and washers. 71ien : — 

1. Take out the bolts No. Ilf), nuts No. 101 and washers No. 111. This 
will permit the cover No. 8,381 of the oil jiump body to be taken off 
and will release the oil strainer No. 8,220. 

2. Withdraw^ the oil ])um]) shaft No. 8,184. Examine the splinecl ends 
of this shaft to see that they do not show excessive wear. 

3. Bend down the ears of the nut lock No. 8.536 and remove the nut 
No. 8,535. This will permit the withdrawal of the upper oil pump 
screen. 

4. Remove four bolts No. 118 which will permit the upper half of the 
oil })ump body No. 8,189 tr) be removed. This will expose two driven 
gears No. 8,177 and a driving gear No. 8,187. These gears should 
be examined as to their fit in the housing. This can best be tested 
by inserting the drive shaft through its bearing in the housing and 
laying the gears in the housing in their proper position with their 
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bearing pins No. 8,179 and No 8,383 in ])lace. The diametrical clear- 
* ance of the gears in the housing should not exceed .004 inch. The 
permissible end play of the gears in the housing is 003 inch. 

5. Lift the separating plate No. 8.188. This exposes ocars No. 8,178 
and No. 8,186 Avhich are part of the oil delivery ])inn]). These also 
should be examined as to fit in the housing. The above clearances 
apply to these gears. 



Fig. 451. — Liberty Engine Oil Pump and its Parts. 

6. The ])ressnre lelief \alvc may be ini'^crewed and the valve No. 8,192 
and seat No. 8,3o8 should be examined. 

Assembling. — The parts should all be a\ ashed carefully and assembled 

the following order: 

a. The driving gear No. 8,1 8(» and the driven gear No 8,1/8 on its pin 
.No. 8,383. 

b. The separating plate No. 8,188 

c. The driven gears No. 8,177 and their pins and the driving gear No. 
8,187. 

d. The oil pump body upper half No. 8,189. Note— This part of the oil 
pump housing is located in its proper position by means of two dowel 
pins No. 174. Care should be taken that these pins are in their proper 
places. 

e. The four bolts No. 118 with their washers and nuts may be put in 
place and tightened up and three of the bolts C(jttered 
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f. The pressure relief valve may now be screwed in against its sc^i 
No. 8,368. Lock wire should be passed through the relief valve 
and through the bolt No. 118 which was not cottered. 

g. Especial care should be taken that the strainer No. 8,230 is thoi 
OLighly cleaned. It may now be put in place and the cover No. 8,3 n: 
bolted on. The gasket No. 8.382 between the oil pump body and it 
cover ])lale should lie rejdaced if it has been damaged in any way m 
disassembling. 



Fig. 452. — Water Circulating Pump Used on Liberty Engine, and Its Parts. 


h. Clean the upper screen and put it in ]dace. It will be advisable to 
install a new nut lock No. 8,536, which may be lient up to lock the 
nut No. 8,535 after it has ])cen properly screwed down. 

Cooling System. — Cooling water is circulated through the Li]:>erty en- 
gine by means of a centrifugal pump running at one and one-half times 
engine s])eed. The cajiacity of this pump is 100 gallon? per minute at 1,700 
r.p.m. The cooling system from the pump inlet to and including the water 
outlet header will hold 5kj gallons of water. The water pump is provided 
with a single inlet, the outside diameter of which is two inches, and two 
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water tc> a header sii])plvinjj: the rij^hl and left 
band cylinders respectix ely. Water is forced into each cylinder jacket tan- 
gent to its outside surface. Ibis construction g^ives the water a whirling:: 
motion inside the jacket and insures uniform coolinp;’. The construction 
of the pump is clearly shown at Im«^ 452 

The water outlet iiipe for each cylinder extends inside the jacket to a 
point very close to the exhaust \alve chatnher. which j^narantees the projier 
coolingf of the exhaust val\e. The cooling water then .s^oes thron^^h a jias- 
sap^'e cored in the intake headers 1'lns st“r\cs to warm and further vapori/c 
the incominj^ g^as as well as assist in cooling the water, d'hese jiassages in 
the intake headers arc coinu'cted hy two water outlet headers, the final 
outlet of which has an outside diameter of two inches. 

Disassembling and Inspection. — Poosen the hose clainiis and ])ull the 
hose off the pump w'atcr inlet connection. 

Loosen the other hose clam])s and remove the Avater inlet manifolds with 
the cylinder hose connections and the extcMisions with then* hose connec- 
tions. All rubber hose should be carefully exaiunierl for defects - especially 
on the insiile. It sometimes happens that the inside layer of rubber will 
become loosened ami Avill Avholly or partially obstruct the ])assage. 

1. Ixciiiovc four nuts and washers from llange. 'This will permit the 
whaler ]Aump to be dismounted from the engine. 

2. Remove eight nuts No. 101 and the washeis No. Ill and take off the 
water pump coxer No. 12.0/8 

3. Remove nut No. 8.214 from the end of the w.iter piimi) shaft and draAV 
off impeller by means of tin* special tool pro\ ided. 

4. Now lift out the key No. 130 which will permit the water pumi) shaft 
to be withdrawal. 

5. Examine the water i)uini) shaft. If this is rustf'd to such au extent 
that it is A*ery rou^h it should be replaced, b.xamine k('y and key se^'t, 

6. Examine the imiieller to see that it has not been bent or damaged in 
in any way. 

7. ICxaniine bearing No. 8,U5(). "Ibis should lie allowed end ]day to 
extent of .(K)5 inch. 

To Reassemble. — 

1. Jhit the piini]) shaft with Its liearing in plaee in the container No. 

8,0f)9. It would be adxisable to use new- packing in tlie i)ackiiig boxes. 
A ’Yu) ills'll round roiie lacking is reiommended for tins i)lace. 

impregnated with a gra])hite grease. A piece a[)])roximatelA* 
inches Itmg will be re<(inrcd for each i)ackin^ box. 

2. 'One i)icce of this ])ackmg should now be wrapped around the shaft 

and the gland No 8,().s9 put m iilace and pressed (hwvn until the jiack- 
ing is properly seated. 

3. Compress the coil s])nng No. 8.058 and fasten it in the eomjiressed 
state, on o])])o.site sides, In* means of twine oi soft wdte. 

4. Now slip the s])nng in place on the shaft. 

5. Rut on the second gland No. 8,0.S9 and another piece of the i)acking 

No. 8,213. , - , . 1 

6. Water pump body No. 12,071 should now be jmt in place, the key 
N(^. 159 inserted in the key .seat in the shaft and the impeller No. 
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12,073 drawn np into place by means of the nut No. 8,214. 

7. The wire or string holding the spring in the compressed state ma' 
now be cut or drawn out. With the water pump body and the bear 
ing container clamped tightly together the shaft and the impeller 
should turn freely. The permissible end play in the water punij. 
shaft is .010 inch. 

8. Put the gasket No. 8,215 in place. This should be replaced if it hrr 
been at all damaged in disassembling. 






Bevel driver body 



Double gear member 


Fig. 453. — The Water Pump Bevelled Driver of Liberty Engines. 

9. Complete the assembly by putting the water puni]) cover in place 
with its washers and nuts. Be sure that these are all evenly drawn 
up and properly cotter pinned. 

Water Pump Bevel Driver. — Remove screw No. 154 shown at Fig. 453. 
This will permit the bevel driver and housing assembly to be withdrawn 
through the opening in the bottom of the crankcase which receives the oil 
pump. Remove the two clamj) bolts No. 116. Examine the shaft of the 
l)evel driver and the bushing in which it runs. Both should be free from 
scores and indications of cutting. Remove any dirt in the bushing with 
a scraper. End play of the driver in its bearing should be from .005 inch 
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to .008 inch. Diametrical clearance should be .0015 inch to .0025 inch. ] 
assembling this unit, the bevel driver should be laid in the housing wit} 
the gear with the widest face at the cupped or recessed end of the housini; 
The two halves of the housing must be properly put together also. 

Cylinder Assembly. — Cylinder and valve assemblies may be dismounted 
by removing the nuts No. 103 and special nuts No. 8,224. (See Fig. 454 i 
Cylinders should be lifted off carefully and the pistons, when released 
should not be allowed to fall over against the sides of the crankcase. Afl<M 
removing the cylinders the nuts sh<udd be put back on the studs and 
screwed on just far enough to prevent them from being lost. Tliis will no; 
only protect the studs but will prevent cemfusion in reassembling. If some 



Liberty Cylinder Cyi'ndei in Section 

Fig. 455. — The Liberty Engine Cylinder and Method of Grinding the Valves. The 
View at A Shows Special Valve Spring Compressing Tool in Use. 


old pieces of hose are available, short sections should be slip])ed over two 
studs on ojiiiosite sides of each cylinder ojiening. The cylinder serial ^lum- 
bers are slam])ed on the edges of the base flanges. The location of each 
cylinder on the engine (as “1 Left” etc.) is also stam])ed on the base flange. 
If water under pressure of ten pounds is availalde, each cylinder jacket 
should be tested for leaks. Any small leaks may be rcj)aired by means of 
an oxy-acetylene blow pipe. The carbon deposit on the inside of each cyl- 
inder should be removed by means of soft scrapers. Examine the cylinder 
barrels carefully for scores or scratches. 

Remove the Valves. — To do this the valves must be held up against 
their seats and the springs compressed sufficiently, by means of a valve 
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^l^ring" compressor supplied in the tool kit, as shown at Eij^. 455 A, to per- 
mit the lower collar bcin^ moved down far enoupj^h t(^ uncover the valve 
spring collar keys. These keys (tw(^ juirls) may now he lifted out and the 
springs and valves removed. The same inside sjiring is used on both intake 
and exhaust valves. The out.side spring may be ideiitilied by the fact tliat 
the exhaust valve sjiring has ten coils Avhilc the inlet valve sjU'ing has 
twelve coils. Also the exhaust valve spiring exerts a pressure of 23}'j 
pounds when comj^ressed to a length of 2G inches. I'lic \a1ves for each 
cylinder have the cylinder serial number etched on them and are marked 
“Ex” (exhaust) and “In” (inlet) respectively. 

Clean the valves carefully and if the valve stems are gummc<l up with 
burned oil they should be dressed down with fine sandpaiier. Examine the 
valve seats in the cylimler ami the face of th(‘ val\es which comes in con- 
tact with these seats. I’lie val\<‘s should be testerl for ji^as tij;htnes>. ddiis 
can best be done by invcMtmg the c\linder with the \ alves in place and 
])ouring a small quantity of Gasoline in the cvIukUm-. W’atch for seepage 
around the valve. If the vaUes show' anv leak, they should be caiefully 
ground in. The cylinder, for this operation, should be held in jiosition by 
means of the flange at the bottom. An easily made arrangement for holding 
the cylinder for val\(‘ gnndmg is shown at hhg. 455 I). 

Note that in the illustration b'lg -155 C! a light spring is inserted under 
the valve to partially conntc*rbalance the weight of the tool by means of 
Avhich the val\e is turned. An efTicient valve grinding tool, as shown at 
Eig. 455 B, w'ill be found in the tool kit. In grinding the valve it should 
not be revolved, but should be rocked backward and forw'ard and fre- 
fjuently lifted olT its seat and its position on the seat changed in order to 
distribute the abrasive e\enly and to t)revent “scoring” the \alve. Valves 
should not be ground any oftener tliaii is absolutely necessary and then only 
enough to “clean u])” the seat. Jf a \alve is pitted or warped to such an 
extent that it is necessary to grind it heavily, care shouhl be taken that 
any ridge or shoulder formed on the edge <4 the \al\e seat be dressed down 
wdth a fine mill file. The abrasne shouhl be carefully washed olf the valve, 
the seat and the inside of the CN'lnuler. Test seating of \alvc with Prussian 
blue. 

Any valves wdn'ch are badly warped should be replaced ami the valve 
seat in the cylinder should be trued up \\ith a valve seat reamer before 
grinding in the new \'alNe. Replace the valves, the lower cfjllars, the 
springs, the ujiper collars and the collar keys. 

Dismounting Pistons. — Rcino\e the tiislon pin retainers by either one 
of the methods shown in h'igs. 456 J; or E. Press out the piston pins with 
a brass drift sujiiilied in the tool kit. The fit of the piston ijin in the piston 
should be from a free running fit without play to a light drive fit. It is 
preferable to have the ])iston piu a free fit iu the piston than to have it drive 
out too hard. Clean the eaibcm deposit off from the jiiston head both on 
the top and on the under side. The p(dished surface of the top of the 
piston head slu>uld uot be marred or scratched if it can be .ivoided. 

Bssring Surface. — b.xamnie the jiistoii for scores. Jl is \er_\ likely that 
the pistons will show^ scratches which w ere caused during the first run in of 
the engine. It is difficult to draw' a line of distinction between what is 
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termed a scratch and a score. A piston should not be discarded unless tin 
scores extend past the piston rings and seem to be of recent origin and <if 
appreciable de])th. Examine the piston for even bearing on its outside 
surface. If any i)iston shows excessive wear on t)nc side at the bottom and 
not at the toj), it is an indication that the connecting rod is twisted or bent 
This rod should l:)e tagged and straightened up before assembling. 

Rings. — Examine the piston rings for even l)earing on the outside sur- 
faces. The ring should be a free fit in the grooves, and should not be Sd 
loose that any shake is noticeable against the sides of the piston lands. In 
spect condition of ring groo\es through the gaj) as to carbon deposit. Ji 
the carbon is soft and not of great amount it may be wiped out with a soil 




Fig. 456. — Illustration Showing Method of Handling Liberty Engine Pistons. A — 
Use of Rubber Tubing on Studs to Prevent Marring Piston. B — High-Compression 
Piston has Domed Top. C — Low- Compression Piston has Practically Flat Top. D — 
Method of Removing Ring Pin Lock by Bolts. E — Method of Removing Ring Pin 
with Drift and Hammer, F — How to Remove Piston Rings without Breaking Them. 

rag over a splinter of wood inserted through the ga^) in the ring. If the 
amount of carlK)U is e\cessi\c and caked hard, the ring should be taken off. 

Extreme care should be exercised in removing the rings which may be 
done as shown at J'"ig. 456 F. They should not be exiianded more than is 
absolutely necessary to jiass them over the top of the piston. As the piston 
material is comparatively soft, care should be taken nut to mar or scratch 
its outside surface. Ring grooves should be wi])ed out with a soft cloth 
moistened with gasoline, and any carbt)ii caked in these grooves may be 
scraped out with a ])iece of wood. It is preferable to put back the old rings 
if the wear has not been too excessive, than to fit new rings which have not 
been run in. 

In refitting the rings in the grooves the same care should be exercised 
as in removing them in order that the piston surface may not be scratched 
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or marred. The g’ap between the ends of the rinj^ should be not less than 
.025 inch when the rini^ is htted in the cylinder, d'he jiistons arc marked 
as to their location in the ein^ine IL. IR, etc. d'hese marks are stamped 
ni the depression on the side of the piston. In reasseinblini^ jiistons on 
rods, the marked side should be l(»wards the distributor end of the engine. 

I he number of ounces which each piston weighs over three jiounds is also 
stamped in this depression. 

If it was found necessary t<^ re])lace any pistons, new ones of exactly 
the same weij^t^it should be selected from stock. Caution — Great care should 
be exercised in handling pistons to prevent them from being subjected to 
any sort of rough usage which would be likely to spring them **Out of 
round.” Do not allow piston with rings to slip by the counter bore at the 
top of the cylinder. It is almost impossible to compress the rings enough 
to push the piston down again without damaging the surface of the piston 
or the cylinder wall. To apply or remove piston rings, use hack saw blades 
with the teeth ground off and all the sharp edges rounded so they will not 
cut. 

The bearing surface on the jiislon illnslraled at b\ 456 indicates 
a bent or twisted connecting rod. Nbtte that tlu' lu‘a\ lest b(‘nring is at the 
top right and bottom left. 'rii(‘ lighter stores iwv cbaracit'risi ic of alnminiim 
pistons. The piston shown should not be condemned nn account of these 
scores. 

Connecting Rods. — 1. After the pistons are all remo\ed from the con- 
necting rods then : 

2. Turn the crankcase bottom side u]) and take out all the small bolls 
which fasten the two halves of the crankcase together. 

3. Lift off the bottom half of the crankcase being careful to raise it 
steadily and evenly so as not to spring or bend the crankshaft bewaring bolts. 

4. Examine the connecting rod bearings fnr side' ])lay. 'The bushing 
carried by the forked lod should ha\e Irom .OlO-mch to .02()-inch side play 
on the crank ])in. d'his may be checked with a thickness gauge, ddie plain 
end connecting rc^d should have Irom .OOt-inch t«> OOS-inch side l)lay in 
the forked rod. 

5. Remove each jiair of connecting rods by first taking off the nuts No. 
13,251 and the cap of the ])lain end roil, then nake oil nnts No. 13,220 and 
the caps of the forked end rod as shown at big. 4r/. 

— That the caps and rods are each numbered at the joint on one 
side. The cajis shoiihl aL\tivs bi* r<“placed on tlu' i od with like numbers 
adjacx*!^. The bushings are also marked with small numbers on the flange. 
These numbers should alw'a}s be adjai'ent and on the side of the lod which 
bears the cap nunibc'rs. b.ach coniu'c'ting rod is also numbercaT on the web 
near the piston pin end. The ui)per number at this point indicates the 
serial number of the crankshaft to which the rods have been fitted. The 
lower number indicates the j)osition of the rod in the engine, as 1, 2, 3, etc., 
numbering from the distributor end of the engine. 

6. Examine the crank pin bushing carefully. It should show^ a 75 per 
cent bearing free from dirt carid scratches or scoies, Aii\ diit or foreign 
matter should be carefully scrajicd out The outside of the crankiiin bush- 
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ing on which the plain end rod l)ears should also be carefully examiru-i 
Any roughness on its surface should he dressed down with a fine niiil 
file. Oil grooves and oil holes should he cleaned out. 

Figure 458 A shows a perfect surface with a 100 per cent bearitK’ 
Figure 458 B is also a 100 per cent hearing. 'J'he black spots are aluminniji 
chips imbedded in the babbitt. The pits or depressions in the surface wck* 
caused by aluminum chips or dirt which have been wi])ed off or fallen oik 
A bearing in this condition should be very lightly touched uj) wdth a scrapci 

ldi< DttiTiniiK 



Fig. 457. — Liberty Connecting Rod Assembly and Methods of Checking for Alignment. 

Figure 458 C shows a good bearing surface. The scratches in the vicinity 
of the oil hole w^erc caused by sand or grit carried in by the oil. These 
scratches should be smoothed up with a scraper. Figure 458 D is an 
example of cracked babbitt. This bearing was evidently fitted too tightl> 
as indicated by the burnished surface just above the center. Excessive 
pressure at this point has caused the babbitt to “drag*' or ‘\vash” in the 
direction of rotation of the crankshaft. This bearing w^ould probably be 
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i^ood for another tucnty hours’ service in spite of the displaced metal. 

Fitting Connecting Rod Bearings. — If the hearing has been damaged 
or shows wear to such an e.Ktent that it is advisable to replace it, the new 
l^iishing^s should .first he fitted in the forked cud rtid. Be sure that the 
hushing* seats properly in the rod and that the flowcl docs not hold it away 
at any point. Hie caps of the forked cud rod should he put in place and 
drawn up tightly. T'.xamine the joints hctu ccn the cap and the rod and 
between the two halves of the hushings. C a])s and hushings should hear 
equally hard at the joints. 1 he hu.shing should tluai he scraped to a free 
fit on a mandrel .(U inch to .(X)4 inch larger than the crankpin. The cap 
should now he removed and the rod tried f>n the craidcpin on which it is 
to run. The ends o1 the hushing shouhl he dressed off with a fine mill file 
and a sufficient amount removed to permit from .OlO-inch to .020-mch .side 
play, louch tij) the radius at each end of tlu’ hushing with a scra])er until 
it clears the fillet of the crank]>in. Test this point hy coating the crank 
])in and each fillet lightly with red lead or Prussian hlue. 

Clamp the rod with its hushing on the ciaukpin. Revolve it on the 
crankpin two or three times, meanwhile pressing it first towai'fl one end 
of the crankpin and then toward the other end Ivemove the rod and care- 
fully scrape otT any high spots to which the color has heen transferred. 
It is very essential that these hushings df) not hear on the fillet. 

7. With the hushing clam])ed in the forked end rorl dress down the 
outside surface at the joints until a fine mill file until they are perfectly 
smooth. Coat the hearing surfaces of the t>lain end rod lightly with red 
lead or Prussian hlue and fit it in ])lace on the hushing. Any high .s^iots 
on the bearing to w hich the color is transferred should he dressed down 
until the plain end rod has .(XkS-inch to .fKXiS-inch diametrical clearance. 
The roundness of the hushing should meanwhile he tested with microm- 
eters. 

To determine the diametrical clearance w hit h a connecting-rod hearing 
has, the crankiiin and the oulsde of the connecling-iaKl hushing should he 
carefully measured w ith micrometers. 'The connect mg rods should then be 
clamped on test mandrels, the diameter of which may readily he determined. 
Connccling-rod bearings should he fitted <uily at repair shops cquiiipcd with 
a complete set of such mandrels. 

8. Examine the hushing at the top end of the connecting rod. This 
should show a hiirnislu'fl hearing surface free from scratches or scores. The 
radial clearance of this hushing and its ])roper piston jiiii should he .0()1 inch. If 
it has been necessary to re[)lace tins hushing, the iwwv one should he oiled 
on its outside surface and carefully ])ressed into place* under an arbor press 
or in a vise. After being jiresscd into jilace it should he reamed wdth an 
expansion reamer until it has the j'lroper clearance on the ])iston pin. 

Aligning Connection Rods.— When new' bushings are fitted in a con- 
necting rod, or if an inspection of the juston w'<»iild indicate that the con- 
necting rod w'a.s twusted or bent, the rod shonhl he ehei'ked for alignment in 
the manner showui at Ing. 457. A snug fitting mandrel should he i)Ut 
through the hearing in each end of the rod. Idiese mandrels shiinld he 
at least twelve inches long. 4 he rod Av'ith the mandrels in jilacc should he 
laid on a surface plate and the mandrels checked as to whether or not they 
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are parallel and in the same plane. A twisted or bent rod may be slraigh. 
ened by clam])ing- one end of it in a heavy vise and spring'ing^ it with 
special forked-end bending bar. A rod which has been badly bent shou] 
not be used, nor should it be heated in order to facilitate straightening. 

Crankshaft. — After the connecting rods have been insj'jccted, over 
hauled and laid to one side, the crankshaft ma}' be lifted out of its bea\ 
ings. It will appear as shown at Eig. 459. All bearing surfaces on tlu 



Fig. 458. — Various Stages of Wear in Crankpin Bushings of Liberty Engines Outlined. 
A and C Show Good Bearing Surfaces. Surface at B is Embedded with Small Metal 
Particles. At D, the White Metal Lining Has Picked Up. 

crankshaft should be carefully examined. Unless r)ne or more of the bear- 
ings have been comijlet(‘ly destroyed, the cranksliaft surface will be in good 
condition. Jf any crank])in or bearing vsurface on the crankshaft is rough- 
ened or scf)red it should be dressed douii with a fine mill file and fine sand- 
paper and oil, meanwhile being tested as to roundness with a micrometer. 
This work can only be done by an experienced mechanic. 

Examine the ball thrust bearing. This should show not to exceed 
.008-inch end play. Unless the thrust bearing shows damage or excessive 
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end play after being washed, it should not be ncccssarv to remove it. Re 
^ure that it is packed with grease before engine is finally assembled. Ex- 
amine the lock screw through the thrust bearing retaining nut. l^e sure 
that it is tightly dra^vn up and that the lock wire sets fairly in the slot. If 
it is considered advisable to remove the propeller hub, follow the special 
instructions given. Examine the tapered end of the shaft on which the 
propeller hub fits. If this has been marred or roughened nj> in any wa}' the 
key should be removed and the rough spot smoothed up. I'he hub should 
then be lapped on the end of the shaft. Examine the c(»ndition of the key 
and its fit in the shaft. IvXamiiic the crankshaft ge.ar to sec that it does not 
show excessive wear. 

Examine the plug in the iiropellcr end of the shaft aiul the plugs in the 
ends of each mam bearing and ciank])!!!. 'khey should all be tight and 
show no indications of oil leakage. Clean out the oil cavities and j^assages 
in the crankshaft and craiikpins. This can l)e'-t be tlunc by filling each one 
with gasoline or kerosene, allowing it to staiul for a short time and then 
blowing out with conijiressed air. Unless the crankshaft, thrust bearing or 
propeller bub were found to be defective, no attempt should be matle to 
remove the hub. 



Fig. 459. — Crankshaft of Liberty Engine. 

Removing Propeller Hub. — If it should be necessary to take the bub olT, 
liroceed as foll(n\s; Kcnu»^e the lock wire and unscrew the lock nut (the 
largest one) and then the retaining nut entirely out of the hub. (Sec Eig. 
460.) Oil the thread.s of both hberally. 

Now screw in the retaining nut (the smallest one) as far as it will go and 
then back it out live turns. Screw in the lock nut until it touches the 
shoulder on tlie retaining iiut. Continue tcj screw in the lock nut, mean- 
while holding the retaining nut and the crankshaft stationary. This will 
draw 'the hub off the shaft. Or screw^ out the retaining nut, meanwhile 
holding the lock nut and the crankshaft stationary. 

It may be necessary to heat the hub in order to start it. Tf a blow torch 
is used for this purpose, heat should be applied to the liarrel of the hub in 
the vicinity of the flange and as evenly a^ possible. 

Fitting Propeller Hub. — Propeller hubs should be “lapped” to a fit on 
the shaft. The work should be done in sneb a manner that the hul) will be 
about .001 inch tighter at the large end of the taper than at the small end. 
This result can be accomplished as follows : 

1. Lap the hub to a fit on the full length of the taper. 




Fie^. 450 .^How the Propeller Support Hub is Mounted on the Crankshaft of Liberty and Similar Engines. 
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2. Wash ofiF the abrasive thoroughly from both hub and shaft with 
gasoline. 

3. Lubricate the large end of the taper with a light machine oil. 

4. Apply the abrasive to the small end 4 )nly of the taper and lap the 
hub on again. 

5. Check the jirogress of the A\ork occasional!} bv washing off the oil 
and abrasive and testing the fit with Prussian bine. 

J he final result should be such that the color will be spread thin at the 
large end but should remain heaw at the small eiul id the tajier. 

Mounting Propeller Hub.-— Immerse the hub in boiling water or oil for 
two or three minutes, then lap lightly inlti place on the shaft and immedi- 
ately apply the retaining nut and draw it up tight Now apply the lock nut 
and draw it uj) only tightly enough t4> insure a snug bearing against the 
flange of the retaining nut. A])i)ly the lock wire, making sure that the 
tongue is long enough to reach through both nuts. Caution — Be sure 
that there is a minimum clearance of .010 inch between the top of the key 
and the bottom of the keyway in the hub. 

Crankcase. — Examine all bearing luishings in botli the upper and lower 
halves of the crankcase. 'J'hc bushings shoubl show a 7S per cent bearing 
and should be free troin dirt, scratches and scores. Should it be necessary 
to replace any of these bearings, new bushings sbonld be carefully filled 
in each half of the crankcase. The\ sbonld then be carefully scrajied to 
a free fit on the mandrel .0025 inch to 00325 inch larger in diameter than 
the crankshaft. In scraping the bushings to a fit on this mandrel, care 
should be taken that the case is siijiported and clamped down in such a 
manner that it will not be sprung or twisted out of shape. It is advisable 
to clamp the case at only one ]>oint and that only rigidly enough to bold 
it steady. Contact between the two halves of the bushing and the two 
halves of the crankcase should be ecjiial when they are clamperl together. 

Examine the crankshaft bearing bolts and see that the nuts at the lower 
end of these bolts are drawn up tightly and properly cotter jiiiiiied. lL\am- 
ine the threads ou the to]) of these bolls to see that they are not stripiied. 
Wash the inside of the case thoroughly an<l clean and blow out all oil jias- 
sages with compressed air. i'>xtreme care should he exercised in carrying 
out this ])art of the work. Caution — The joint between the two halves of 
the case is “lapped” and the parts should be carefully handled to avoid 
possibility of marring the surfaces. 

To Assemble the Engine.— Crankcase Ui>pcr Half— 1. Place the upper 
half of the crankcase in the inspecting stand bottom side up. 2. Wipe out 
all bearings carefully. 3. Oil all bushings with fresh clean oil and lay the 
crankshaft with its thrust hearing in jilace. Be sure that the thru.sl hearing 
is properly seated in the case and that the sleeves do not permit end play. 

Note The thrust bearing sleeves are made in different thicknesses, No. 

12,252 being the thick one and No. 12,238 the thin one. A combination of 
these sleeves may be obtained, which will insure the proper fit in the case. 

’4. Connecting Rods. — The connecting rods may ik)W' he assembled on the 
crankshaft. The rods are numbered on the w^eh at the jdsion end 1, 2, 3, 
etc., indicating their location on the crankshaft beginning at the gear end. 
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The side of the rods on which the numbers are stamped should be towai 
the gear end of the shaft. All forked rods should be so fitted that tho 
will be on the right hand side of the engine looking from the gear en . 
toward the j)r()pellcr end when the engine is right side up. Crankpin 
should be liberally oiled before the rods are put in place, as should also 
the outside of the connecting rod bushings before the plain end rods ar< 
assembled. The holloiv crankpins and main bearings should be filled will) 
clean oil. Draw up all connecting rod bolts snugly and cotter pin them. 
Note — The cotter pins in the bolts through the forked end rod should be 
inserted so that the heads will be on the inside or toward the plain end rod 
Otherwise the bent-over ends of the cotter pins will interfere with the 
plain end rod. Be sure that none of these bolts are overlooked. 

Crankcase Lower Half. — The lower half of the crankcase may now he 
put in place. 5. I*ut the washers and nuts on the front and rear bearing 
bolts and draw them tight. 

6. Water Pump Bevel Driver. — Put the water pump bevel driver with 
its bushing in place and fasten with the lock screw. Test the back lash 
of the water puni]) bevel driver gear and the crankshaft gear. This should 
be .005 inch minimum and .010 inch mavimum. Tf these gears mesh too 
tightly, shims No. 8.502 — .002 inch thick may be placed between the crank- 
shaft, gear and the crankshaft flange in sufficient number to produce the proper 
back lash. 

7. Now turn the whole assembly right side uj) and complete the instal- 
lation of the bearing bolt washers and nuts. Draw up these nuts snugly 
and cotter pin them. 

8. Install bolts No. 116 and tighten and cotter pin them. 

9. Pistons. — Proceed to fit the pistons on their proper rods. Remember 
that the ]n’stons are marked right and left and numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6 
and that the pistons should be so placed (Ui the rods that the numbers are 
toward the gear end of the engine. The piston pins should be oiled before 
being pressed into place. 

10. Insert the piston pin retainers No. 12,547. These should be a light 
tapping fit in the piston bosses. 

11. Cylinders. — Oil the inside walls of the cylinders and the outside of 
the pistons. The cylinders are numbered 1, 2. 3. 4, etc., and are marked 
right and left, indicating their position oti the crankcase. These marks will 
be found on the edge of the base flange near the water inlet, l^e sure that 
the gasket N(3. 12, .'^46 is in place on the crankcase studs. The crank should 
be turned over so that the piston on which the cylinder is being placed is 
at the top of its stroke. The rings should be compressed in the grooves 
as the cylinder is slii)ped down over them. 

12. Push the cylinder carefully down into place, put on the nuts No. 
103 and run them down on the studs, but do not tighten them. 

13. After all the cylinders are in place, put on the gaskets No. 8,175 
and the intake headers No. 12,045. Caution — Insert loose-fitting wooden 
plugs in sparkplug holes, to prevent any small parts from falling into cyl- 
inders. 

14. Intake Headers. — Now put on the intake header stud washers No. 
113 and the intake header nuts No. 103. The intake header nuts and the 
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cylinder to crankcase nuts on each set of three cylinders should all be 
tightened up at the same time, i.e., each nut should he drawn down one 
after another about one-fourth turn at a time until all are tight with an 
equal tension. (See Fig^. 454.) 

15. The special nuts No. 8,234 may now he put in place and tightened 
up with a special long shanked socket wrench. 

16. Tighten all nuts and prf)]>erly cotter pin them. 

gaskets No. 8,172 ))el\veen the intake header and the water 
inlet elbows No. 8,173 and tighten these up with the cap scicws No. 201. 
The gaskets No. 8,172 should he soaked in water before putting them in 
place. Leave three screws No. 201 on eacli side (nnc at each end of the 
engine and one about midway betA\een these two) loose until the cable tube 
has been installed. 

18. Outlet Headers. — Ihit the water outlet header gaskets No. 8,153 in 
place and bolt on the front and rear water outlets No 12,-102 and No. 12,401 
respectively. Before these v\ater outlets are bolted down the extension 
tube No. 12,363 and the two pieces of hose No 12,128 should be slipped in 
place. 

19. Now fasten down the water outlets wntli nuts No. 101 and cotter 
pin them. 

20. Slip the carburetor t(j intake header holts No. 8,v^98 — No. 8,399 in 
place. 

21. Carburetors. — Attach the two carbuietors. lie sure that the unions 
and gaskets are in jilace. With respect to these gaskets it is advisable to 
fit new ones after an engine has been overhauled. L'are should be taken 
that the carburetors are mounted m their projier position on the engine 
(propeller end and gear end) and that the air intake scoojis ojien toward 
the propeller end. 

22. Throttles. — The carburetor throttle coujiling shaft No. 12,408, shown 
at Fig. 463 A, may mwv be ])iit m ])lace and the two sets of throttle .syn- 
chronized as follows: Screw out the throttle stop screw on each carburetor 
and, holding them firmly in a closed position, screw up the adjusting 
screws No. 13,410 until they just touch each side of the lever No. 12,498 
and lock the screws by means of a wire through the head of each. Connect 
up the altitude adjustment coupling rod in such a manner that both altitude 
adjustments will get the full tliiow' in each direction. 

Timing Engine. — A jiart of the eqininneiit of every Idbcrty engine is 
a timing disc, so designed that it may be mounted on the propeller huh as 
a permanent fixture or used only m the hangar or repair shop as a means 
of checking the setting of vahes and distributors. To use this timing disc 
which is show n at Fig. 461 A, proceed as follows : 

1. If the timing disc is luit already mounled on the j^ropcller hub, install 
it in such a manner that the dowel in the propeller hub fiange enters the 
dowel hole in the disc. It may be clampetl in this position by means of 
two bolts through the propeller hub liolt holes. 

2. Remove the .sparkplug from the propeller side of No. 6L cylinder. 

3. Insert a pencil or scale through the sparkplug hole and turn the en- 
gine over until the piston on its up stroke touches the pencil and causes it 
to ride up. Continue to turn the engine over slowly until the piston as in- 
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dicated by the travel of the pencil stops moving upward and is just aboir 

start down. This will be approximately the top dead center. 

4. Allow the crankshaft to remain in this position temporarily and clam, 
the timing pointers, which will be found in the tool kit, under the speci; - 
cylincler base flange nuts so that the pointers extend over the edge of th 
timing disc as shown in the illustration. 

5. With the end of the pencil resting on the top of the piston make 
mark with a knife blade about one-half inch above the edge of the spark 
plug hole. 

6. Turn the engine over in a forward direction until the pencil ha^ 
moved down so that the mark is e\en with the top edge of the hole, anrl 
with a piece of chalk or a i)encil mark the disc in line with one of the 
pointers. 

7. Turn the engine backward until the ]>encil has moved up and down 
to the point where the mark is again even with the top of the sparkplug 
hole, and mark the disc in line with the pointer. 

8. With a pair of dividers find the point midway between the two marks 
on the disc. This point will indicate the exact dead center of No. 1 and 
No. 6 cranks and should be marked with chalk or ])encil. 

9. Turn the engine over until this dead center mark is in line with the 
pointer. Allow the crankshaft to remain in this position and 

10. Reset the pointers so that they come in line with the dead center 
marks stanijicd on the disc. 

11. Turn the engine over in the direction of rotation through ten degrees 
as indicated by the scale on the disc. 

Neutral Point. — The crankshaft is now set on the neutral point of No. b 
left cylinder and the firing ])oint — spark retarded of No. 1 left cylinder. 

Reference to the timing diagram at Fig. 461 B will explain what is 
meant by “neutral point.” It is the jioiiit ten degrees past the top dead 
center which marks the beginning and end of the cycle of ojierations. The 
exhaust valve closes and the inlet valve opens at this point. 

Mount the generator drive shaft assembly No. 8,210, being careful that 
the gasket No. 8,347 is in place and a sufficient number of shims No. 8,511 
(.002 inch thick) to insure proper mesh of the generator drive shaft lower 
gear with the crankshaft gear. These gears should have a minimum back 
lash of .005 inch and a maximum of .010 inch. 

Mount the two camshaft drive shafts No. 8,208, meshing the gears in 
such a manner that the mark on the splined coupling is “fore and aft” or 
parallel with the center line of the engine. 

Now mount the camshaft housing assemblies. 

If it was not found necessary to replace either the camshaft or gear, be 
sure that the marked teeth on both gear and pinion are in line. This should 
bring the mark on the splined end of the drive shaft “fore and aft.” The 
assemblies may now be set in ])lace with the sjdined cempling marks in line. 

Note — All marks for both right and left cylinders are located with No. 
1— -6 cranks ten degrees jiast left dead center. 

Complete the installation of these assemblies by replacing the washers 
No. 112 and the nuts No. 102 and properly cotter pinning them. 

Slip the felt washers No. 8,068 into place and tighten up the stuffing 
boxes No. 8,066. 




Tappet Gap and Firing Point. — Test the gaj) between all lappets and 
the valves which they operate. The tappet gap for each cylinder should 
be checked when that cylinder is on the firing point. The firing point of 
No. 1 cylinder is the neutral point of No. 6 on the same side. The firing 
point of No. 2 is the neutral i>oint of No. 5. The firing point of No. 3 is the 
neutral point of No. 4. The firing point of No. 4 is the neutral point of 
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No. 3. The firing: point of No. 5 is the neutral point of No. 2. The firih 
point of No. 6 is the neutral point of No. 1. It will be noticed that the sui 
of the nuin]:>ers of these pairs of cylinders is always seven. For example 
to find the firing: point of No. 4 cylinder, turn the engine over, meanwhile 
watching: the No. 3 exhaust valve. When this valve has just closed aim 
before No. 3 inlet valve has oi>ened, the neutral point of No. 3 cylinder wil' 
have been reached, 'i'his will be the firing point of No. 4. 



Fig. 462. — Liberty Engine Rocker Arm and Method of Adjusting Clearance Between 

Valve Stem and Tappet. 

With the engine cold the clearance between the inlet valve tappets* and 
the valve steins should be .014 to .016. The clearance between the exhaust 
valve tappets and valve stems should be .019 to .021. This clearance should 
be adjusted by adding or taking out shims under the tappet head as 3 hown 
at Fig. 462. These shims arc made in varying thicknesses. The thick shim 
No. 8,089 being .015 inch thick, the medium shim No. 8,086 being .008 inch, 
and the thin shim No. 8,087 being .003 inch. The combination of these 
shims will permit of a very accurate adjustment of the gap. Be sure that 
the shims are properly placed and that the nuts on the tappets are tightly 
drawn up and cottered. 
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VALVE SETTING 


If It was ound necessary to replace either the camshaft or the camshaft 
gear, the gear should have l)cen left unmounted. In this case proceed as 
follows; 1. With No. 1—0 crank set ten degrees past the left dead center, 
the marked .splines on the camshaft drive shaft set "fore and aft.” the 
marked splines on the upi)cr camshaft drive shaft j^jear should he toward 
the observer and on the center hue of the cylinders. 

2. Without moving- any of this assembly rotate the left camshaft in a 
clockwise direction until the No. 6 exhaust valve is just closed and the inlet 
valve is just about to open. 

3. Now mesh the camshaft i^ear in such a manner that the teeth and 
the flange bolt-holes will hne iiji iierfectls . 'J'he camshaft gear has 48 
teeth and is bolted to the flange by means of se\ en bolts. This will permit 
an adjustment of one-seventy of one tooth space or two and one-seventh 
degrees of crankshaft travel. 

4. Tighten u]:> tw<» of the camshaft gear holts and check the tappet 
clearance on all left cylinders. 

5. To Advance or Retard Valve Setting. — Now check the opening and 
closing of the exhaust and inlet valves as shown on the timing diagram. 
If it is found that the valves are late m oj)ening and closing, the number of 
degrees should he noted anrl the camshaft gear moved one or more holes 
in the direction of rotation without moving the camshaft drive shaft or the 
camshaft. Keniemher that for each hole moved forward, the camshaft is 
advanced two and one-seventh degrees of crankshaft rotation. If the valves 


are found to open early, set the camshaft gear backward one or more holes. 

Always check valve timing by turning engine in forward direction of 
rotation so as to take up all hack lash in gears and lost motion in couplings. 

After the gear has been properly located, set the left distributor driving 
flange over the holts in such a position that the marked notch is in line 
with the marked tooth on the drive pinion. 

Now tighten up and cotter-j»in the holts and mark the gear in line with 
marked tooth on the drive pinion. "J'o set the right camshaft, turn the 


engine over in the direction of rotation through 45 degrees or until the 
No. 1 crank is leu degrees i»ast the right dead center. With the crankshaft 
in this position turn the camshaft over iii a clockwise direction until the 
No. 1 exhaust v'alve is just closed an<l the inlet valve is just about to open. 
Locate the gear in the same manner as in setting the left camshaft. 

Before mounting the right di.strihulor driving flange, turn the crankshaft 
back through 45 degrees or to its original position and set the distributor 
drive flange so that the marked notch comes in line with the marked tooth 
on the drive pinion, or in other words, in line with the center line of the 
right cylinders. Now tighten up the camshaft gear bolts and cotter pin as 


before. 

Timing Ignition.— Set the two distrihutfir assemblies in place, being 
careful to get them on tiie proper hou.sitig.s Right and l^eft. The^e distrib- 
utors are marked K and L on the outside surface of the .spark control arms. 
They should be fastened temporarily l)y means of two ))olts No. llo each 
in such a position that the notch on the distributor base flaup coincides 
with the notch on the camshaft housing flange. If it has been found neces- 
sary to replace either the camshaft housing or the distributor head, and 
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the new parts do not carry these identifying notches, the distributor shon : 
be so set that with the spark retarded the center line of the cylinders w ; 
be midway between 1 L and 6 R terminals. 

1. Set the engine on the firing point, spark retarded, No. 1 L cylindc' 
in other words, the neutral ])oin1 of No. 6 L. Reference to the timinv 
diagram shows that this is ten degrees past the lop dead center. 

Synchronizing Breakers. — It is assumed that the contact separation nr 
gap was proj)erly adjusted (.010-incli to .Ol.Vincli) at the time the distrjh 
utor heads were overliauled. 'J'he synchronization of the two main 
breakers on each distributor may lie checked by inserting a card between tlir 
contact ])oints of one lireaker and noting the timing of tlie other, 'riien 
repeating the jirocedure on tlie other 1)reaker. If the two main breakel^ 
on a distributor do not ojieu within (nie and one-half degrees of each other, 
they may be synchiamized in the following manner: Remo\e the cotter pin 
“P" and loosen nut “(J” which will allow the complete breaker arm bracket 
assembly to be shifted around the stud “AS” as a center. This will var\ 
the setting of the contact se]>aration or gaj) which should be brought hack 
to the pro])er limits and the breaker arms tried again for time f)f opening. 

Hy shifting the breaker arm bracket assembly and each time bringing 
the (>t)ening of the contact jioints back to the iiroper limits, a jioint can be 
reached wdiere the two jiarallel breaker arms will open at exactly the same 
time, which is the proper setting for these arms, 'i'he auxiliary breaker 
arm must otien before the [larallel breaker arms when the cam is being 
rotated in a clock wdse directi<»n. If this breaker arm is not adjusted so that 
it will ojien in the above manner, it w ill not i)re\ ent the back-firing of the 
engine Avhen being* rocked on compression prejiaratory to starting. After 
the distributor breaker arm bracket assembly has been shifted to such a 
position so as to gi\e the jiroper o]>ening of the parallel breaker arms, nut 
“Q’’ should be screwed down tight and locked in jilace by cotter pin “P.” 
(See Fig. 44i.) The contact screws should be adjusted to line uj) and meet 
sejuarely with the contact jxiiuts in the breaker arms when the contact 
points arc closed, d’his can be accjomplished by slightly bending and 
tw'isting the brackets which hold the contact screws'. 

2. Swing the timing lever on the distributor to the full retarded position 
or as far in a clockwise direction as is jiossible. 

3. Loosen the bolts No. 116 sufficiently that the distributor base flange 
can be rotated on the slotted luiles. 

4. Connect battery and electric light across the distributor terminals as 
shown in Fig. 463 B and rotate the distributor base flange in a counter 
clockwise direction until the light just goes (»ut. d'lghten the bolts wifh the 
distributor in this position and complete the installation of the bolts No. 
116. 

5. Without changing the position of the crankshaft install and set the 
right hand distributor in a similar manner. 

6. The accuracy of the timing should now be checked up by rotating 
the crankshaft backward fifteen or tw enty degrees ; then forward very 
slowly, meanwhile watching the electric lights. They should both go out 
at the same time wdthin a limit of one and one-half degrees on the timing 
disc. If the pocket flashlight is used instead of the tw^o electric lights and 
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>)attery, each distril)utc)r lieacl will have to he checked separately and the 
Lnne of the break noted accordiujj;’ to the tiininj^^ di.se. 

7. Install the cross reach No. 8.33.^ and adjust it so that both distributor 
iieads will be fully retaided. Lhetk the s\ nchronizalion of the two distrib- 
utor heads with sjjark lever in advanced position also. 

8. Install the hij^h-tension cable lube and cable assembly, fastening it 
])y means of the screws No. JOl to the intake headers. 

9. Wire the heads of all these screws so that they will not loosen up. 
Caution — Care should be exercised in placing the distributor head assembly 
on the distributor to keep from breaking the rotor brush. It can best be 
done by putting the distributor head assembly over the two studs as shown 
in Fig. 463 C and slightly rocking it back and forth with the rotor in the 
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right angle position to'the center line of the two studs. This will gradually 
work the brush back into the rotor and allow the distributor head to slip 
down into place. 

Remove wooden plugs from the sparkplug holes and install spark 
plugs. Connect the high tension wires to them and to the distributors 
being careful that each plug is connected to the proper terminal. Remeni 
ber that plugs on the side of the cylinders toward the propeller are con 
nected to the left hand distributor and those on the side of the cylinder 
toward the gear end of the engine are connected to the right hand distrib- 
utor. 

Install the water pump assembly, being careful to see that the gasket 
No. 8,345 is in place. Try the mesh ()f the water pump gear with the water 
pump bevel drive gear. This should be .005-inch minimum and .OlO-incli 
maximum. Jf tliese gears mesh loo tightly, shims No. 8,510 may be in- 
serted between the bearing retainer No. 8,345 and the gasket in sufficient 
number to produce the proper back lash. 

Water Inlet Manifolds. — Install the water inlet manifolds No. 12,123, 
replacing the hose connections and clamps wherever the original ones were 
found to be defective. Put on the inlet manifold extensions No. 12,0^96 
and No. 12,097 with their hose connections. In tightening up hose clamps 
be careful that the clamp is bent so as to fit snugly around the hose and 
bear against it at all jioints. Do not draw up the clamps so tightly that the 
clamp cuts into the rubber. It is advisable before installing the engine in 
the plane to taj^c these hose connections with a good rubber friction tape 
and slidlac them, ])utting clamps on over the shellacked tape. The shel- 
lacked tai)o^will protect the hose fnmi oil and gasoline. 

Oil Pump Assembly. — Install the oil punp) assembly. See that the 
gasket No. 8,348 is in good condition and is so placed that the gasket does 
not overlap the oil ])assages either in the oil ])um]) housing or crankcase. 
Install the nuts No. 101 and tighten them up evenly and cotter pin them. 

Crankcase Breathers. — Install the crankcase breather. See that the 
gasket No. 8172 is in place and fasten with nuts No. 1,01. install the crank- 
case oil fillers No. 8,156 with g^askets No. 8,158 and fasten in place with 
nuts No. 101. Install crankcase sump cover No. 8,129. Be sure that the 
lock No. 8,130 is in its i)ro])er place. The whede engine should now be 
given a careful final inspectitjn. Make sure that all bolts have been properly 
drawn up and locked cither by means of cotter i)ins or lock wdres. 

Testing. — Every engine after it has been overhauled should be tested 
before installing it in a plane. For this testing work the following equip- 
ment should be provided: 

1. A properly designed test stand. This should be so arranged as to 
give at least twelve inches clearance between the ground and the tip of 
the propeller blade when the latter is in a vertical position. 

2. A cooling system adequate to keep the engine at the proper tem- 
perature. This cooling system should be so arranged that thermometers 
may be inserted in water passages near the pump inlet and near the water 
outlet. The temperature of the water at the pump inlet should be about 
150 degrees and at the engine outlet about 185 degrees. 
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IN CMAPCE OBSERVER * 

Fig. 464.— Log of Engine Test Used by Aviation Section, Signal Corps, U. S. Army which May be Used as a Model in Preparing Simi] 
Blanks for Recording Engine Trials, Such Changes Being Made as Necessary. The S.A.E. Has a Good Standard Test Form, Ab 
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3. An oil reservoir with suitable connections to the engine so arrange^ 
that a thermometer can be inserted in the line between the oil pump outk* 
and the reservoir. This thermometer should preferably be fitted in a tern 
porary oil sump cover (propeller end) so that it will extend up into the oi 
connecting in this sump. 

4. A control board should be arranged with oil pressure gauge, tacho 
meter switches, ammeter and voltage regulalf>r. 

In preparing the engine for a test the instructions given under the heao 
of “Preparing an Engine for Service” should be followed out. 

After the engine has been started and while it is warming up, careful 
attention should be paid to the opcrati(»n of the oiling system. If the pres 
sure gauge does not show the ])ro])er ])ressure or anv^ bearing seems to be 
warming up excessively the engine should be stopped immediately and the 
trouble investigated. The engine shoubl be run at a s])eed of about 1,200 
r.p.m. for at least one hour. Jf the engine has been completely overhauled 
and new bearings have been fitted, it is advisable to connect the oil pump 
inlet and outlet in such a manner that the oil will be bypassed. Then fill 
the crankcase with three gallons of oil. This will be a suflicient amount to 
permit the connecting rods to di]) into the oil and will insure excessive 
lubrication during this jieriod. After an hour’s run the bypass connections 
may be taken off, oil drained out of the crankcase, and the pumi) connected 
to the oil reservoir, ddie speed of the engine may now be gradually in- 
creased up to 1,400 r.]).m, and held at this s])eed about one-half an hour 
The throttle may then be opened wide for a i)eri()d of three to five minutes, 
under which conditions the sjieed should increase to about 1.6(X) r.p.m. If 
there is no decrease in sjieed during this period, the engine may he con- 
sidered satisfactory. 

The operator during the ])rogress of the test should watch the water 
and oil temperature and the speed in r.]) in. and make note of these points 
at fifteen-minute intervals. He should also watch for water and oil leaks 
around the engine. Any ajipreciable dro])]ung off in speed w ith no change 
of the throttle position is an indication ()f excessive friction being developed 
on account of bearings being too tightly fitted or the. imj)roi)er functioning 
of the engine, either due to ignition or carburetion. The engine should be 
shut dowm and the trouble investigated. 


SUMMARY OF CLEARANCES 
Taken from Standdid DiawiiiRs of Liberty 12 Engine 


Crankshaft 

Minimum 

M.iximiim 

Desired 

Diametrical Clearance 

0025 ... . 

. .. . 00325 . ... 


End Play 

0575 

0775 


Connecting Rods 

Forked End 

Diametrical Clearance 

003 

1 04 


F2iid Play 

(K)« 

.020 


Plain End 

Diametrical Clearance 

.005 

OOoS 


End Play 

.004 

.008 
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Piston Pin 
Fit in rod 


Fit in piston 

Piston Rings 

Fit in grooves ... 

Gap 

Piston 

Fit in cylituler . . 

Camshaft 

Diametrical Cleat ance 
End Play 

Camshaft Upper Drive Shaft 
Diametrical ( h araiK c 
Large hiislimg 
Small hnsliing 
End Play . . . 

Rocker Levers 

Diameli u'al ('Ictiraiu «• 

End Play .. 

Valves 

I'it of Stems in guides 
Diametrical ( learance 
tCxhaiist valve 
Inlet valve 

Water Pump Shaft 

Diametiical t'leaiancc . 
End Play ... 

Water Pump Bevel Driver 

Diamelncal Clearanci 
End Play 

Oil Pump 

Fit uf gears m housing 
Diametrical Clcaraiuc- 


P:nd Play ... 


Tappet Gap 

Exhaust valve 

Inlet valve 

Breaker Gap 
Sparkplug ( iap . . 

Regulator 

Contact gap 
Height of pin 


.0(1025 

! 

. .. .00125 1 

c Select 
for .001 

00025 loose . 

1 

00075 tight 1 

[ Clearance 
Select 
[ for light 

00125 

. 005 

drive fit 
Top .003 
Mid. and 

021 

041 

Mot. 002 
.030 

tllK 

022 

Select 
for 020 

001 

003 

Clearance 

000 

0t)4 

Mm. .002 

0005 

0025 

IMiii .0015 

0005 

t)025 

Min .0015 

002 

DOS 

Alin. 004 

00025 . 

00175 

Min 001 

005 

010 

0075 


004 

00()5 

.005 

002 . . 

0045 . . . 

.003 

001.'' 

0035 

Alin .0025 

OOo 

010 

.010 

001 

0025 


005 

OOK 




Select for 

001 

005 

.004 



Clearance 



1 Select for 

002 

007 




Clearance 


010 

021 


013 

010 


.010 

013 

.015 


017 


005 

007 

043 

045 
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Caution — If the engine being tested is designed for use in high altitude, 
it is equipped with crowned high compression pistons. It should not b. 
run on the stand with throttle more than one-half to two-thirds open. Thf 
crowned pistons have a clearance volume so worked out that the compres^ 
sion would be excessive at low altitude and running it with wide open 
throttle on the ground would ultimately resqlt in a breakdown. Engines 
fitted with flat top low compression pistons may be run on the stand with 
wide open throttle. During the test on the stand the altitude adjustment 
should be fastened in a closed position. 

The log of the engine test should he kept carefully on suitable forms 
provided for that purpose. A sanijde form used in connection with a suita- 
ble dynamometer installation is shown at Fig. 4^)4 and will he found of 
value by any one testing engines of any kind. Standard test forms may be 
obtained from the Society of Automotive Engineers, Jnc. 

Vee Type Inverted Liberty Air-Cooled Engine. — 4'he Vee type engine 
is particularly Avell suited to air-cooling, since with a minimum amount of 
cowling, a rajud air flow is directed on all surfaces of the cylinder barrels 
and heads. Jn fact, the engine itself might be said to form its own cowling. 
A single sheet of aluminum arclied across the oi>en part of the Vee, together 
with a back plate of aluminum, forms a deep box, which receives air from 
the slipstream of the propeller, and distributes it between the cylinders. As 
the air intake area of the cowling is some twenty ])er cent greater than the 
area of the outlet jiassages, sufficient pressure is built up to force the air 
to flow out at high velocity between the barrels, heads, and valve ports, 
which insures adecpiale cooling of these parts. The cooling air finally 
passes out of the jjorts in the side of the airplane cowling and away from 
the pilot. 

The favorable consideration of air cooling, which forms perhaps the 
most striking feature of jiresent day development in the field of aircraft 
engines, was clearly realized by the luigineering Division uf the Army Air 
Corps at McCook J^'ield, Avhen more than five years ago, it conceived the 
plan of air cooling the T.iberty engine. Preliminary layouts and calcula- 
tions were made, and a projKisal for bids Avas issued, 'calling for tlie design 
and construction of an exj)erimental engine. The Allison Engineering 
Company Avas selected to carry out this project. The first engine, designed 
and built for upright operation and shown at Fig. 464 A, was so successful 
that the Air Corps Avas encouraged to continue in its develo])ment. It was 
decided however, that because of better visibility the engine should be 
designed to run in the inverted position. A further advantage of the 
inverted type is that even wdth short air-coided exhaust stacks, which 
minimize fire hazard, the gases and noise of the exhaust are directed away 
from the cockpit. An end sectional vicAv of this engine is shown at Fig. 
464 B. This driiwing outlines the cylinder construction very clearly. 

The addition of a rotary induction system permits the use of straight 
intake manifolds and single carburetor. The camshaft housings are made 
quite large and deep to form oil sumps into w^hich the valve stems and springs 
dip. Not only does this insure thorough lubrication of the valve mechan- 
ism, but as the exhaust A'^ah^e stems, of large diameter, are made hollow and 
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partially filled with a fusible salt mixture the apitation of 
.heat from the valve head to the stem end where it ,s ‘-"f ^ 

it thereby forms an essential part of the eooliiip .system. Ihe oil is 
scavenged from both ends of the housmps by double gear pumps located 
on Ihe aft end of eaeh housing, from which it is discharged into the timing 

c J'lLVc 
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this sump and forces it through the jackets on the carburetor and carburetm 
elbow, and thence to the supply tank. Built integral with the scavenging.’ 
pump is the pressure pump, which maintains a pressure of 100 pounds pet 
square inch at the crankshaft bearings. A somewhat lower pressure i^ 
used on the camshaft bearings. 

Materials used in the various parts of the cylinder assemblies were 
selected as best suited for the particular work each part is subjected to 
The barrels with their integral cooling fins and hold-down flanges are 
machined from tempered steel forgings. On the head end is machined 
a twelve pitch thread, one and one-half inches long for attaching to the 
cylinder heads. The valve seats and sjiarkphig inserts are of tem])ered 



Fig. 464 B. — Sectional View of Inverted Liberty Air-Cooled Vec Engine Showing 

Parts. 

aluminum bronze. The cylinder heads, with their integral cooling fins, are 
cast of aluminum (Y Alloy), and arc heat treated before machining. They 
are machined to receive the threaded end of the cylinder barrel and the 
valve seat inserts, drilled and reamed for the valve stern guides, and are 
tapped for fitting the sparkplug inserts; the bores and threads in the heads 
being somewhat smaller than the outer diameter and threads of the parts 
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assemble the various parts it is necessary to heat the 
cylinder head to a tcm])crature of approximately 650 degrees Fahrenheit, 
the other parts being at rofun temperature. 

When the cylinder head is cooled, the comi)onent parts of the assembly 
are held together und^r considerable tension. This method of assembly 
makes sure of good heat flow through the joints and although the cylinder 
assembly, in operation, will be worked at a fairly high temperature, the 
difference in temperature of the various parts will ne\'er be great enough 
to allow their loosening. After the cylinder assembly has been made up as 
above it is subjected to a hydrostatic test of 6S0 pounds, after which the 
valve seats are finished and the cylinder ]»ore ground to size. 


SPFXTFK'M IDKS 


Name 

Model 

Arrangement 

Cooling Medium 

Bore 

Stroke 

Total Piston 1 )is|)lae('ment 
Compression Ratio 

Max Propeller r.p m 

Horsepower 

B m e p 

Alax. (las ( onsumplion 
Atax. Oil Consumption ... 

Carburetor 

Ignition 

VVeiglit . . .. 

These weights include genet ator, propeller liiih, 

TvCngth 

Height over cowling .... . . 

AVidlh 

Height above engine bed 

Center to center engine hearers 


Allison 

\ 1410 and \T.-1410 
linertefl \ -4.^ deg 
Air 

4S in. 

7 in 

1410 rii in. 

5 .1 \n 1 

. V-14l() loot). V(»-1410 1140 

. 410 at 1R«0, 4.10 ;it FHK) 

. 128 lf>/s(| in. at 1800 i pm. 

. 11 > pel bp pel hr 

. 03 lb per bp j>er hr. 

. .Stioniberg, T\ pe N\ S8l'. 

. heleo-Keinv 12 \'olt Battery 
. V 1410 1025 11).; V(,-1410: IlOO llv 
xliaiisl stacks and covvding, but iK>t the stfcrtcr. 
. V-14I0 78>/. . \’(; 1410 85Mi m. 

h'ront 4oki » Rear 44ro in. 

34f/j in. 

14^4 in 

. 17 m 


The centrifugal (’sigh speed fan; tvjie <*f rotary induction is used on the 
air-coolcd Liberty. By its use a single carburetor can be employed to 
supply all twelve cylinders. i^Tirtheriuore, the high speed of the impeller 
effects such thorough mixing and atomization that all cylinders receive a 
uniform mixture, although tlie simplest form of intake manifolds are used. 
A valuable characteristic of the centrifugal fan is that both capacity and 
pressure increases more rapidly than the speed, and so the amount of charg- 
ing increases Avith the sp<*ed, counteracting the natural decrease of volu- 
metric cflicicncy Avhich Avon Id result if the intake depended on suction only. 
Thus at 1,800 r.p.m. on Avidc ojien throttle the pressure in the manifold is 
approximately one and three-rpiarler inches of mercury abo\'e atmosphere 
and at 1,900 r.p.m. tAvo and one-(|uarlcr inches. The entire rotary induction 
assembly is built up as a unit, and mounted on the aft end of the Liberty 
crankcase, being bolted to the flanges ordinarily used for mounting the 
starter and water pump. The ten to one step up gearing is connected to 
the crankshaft through a constant torque plate clutch which prevents 
breakage of teeth due to severe loading caused by rapid acceleration and 
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torsional deflections of the crankshaft. 

The fan consists of a huh with twelve straight radial blades, with an 
outer diameter of six and one-half inches machined from a solid forged 
disc of duralumin. The mixture is drawn from the carburetor to the center 
of the impeller, but instead of flowing axially into the fan, which would 
cause turbulence due to the blades meeting the gases at right angles, it is 
deflected in the direction of the impeller discharge by stationary curved 
blades in the entrance to the impeller chamber. The mixture issuing at 
high velocity from the impeller, is delivered through a narrow annular pas- 
sage to the diffusion chamber, and thence through a Y fitting to the intake 
manifolds connecting the right and left banks of cylinders. On the back 
face of the rotary induct it)n housing is a standard starter mounting flange 
— the drive from the starter to the crankshaft being through constant mesh 
idler gears. 

The propeller reduction gearing used in the Model \"G-1,410 is the Alli- 
son Epicyclic type and is fitted with a spring coupling which effectively 
prevents breakage and excessive wear of the gear teeth. The reduction 
ratio is five to three. T’rojieller rotation, same as crankshaft. The use of 
this gear requires a special crankcase and crankshaft 

QUE.S'I'K)KS kOK KKX'IFAV 

1. Outline neccs.'^ar^y prccaution.s in rcnioMn^? Liberty and .similar engines from 
shipping crates. 

2. Describe steps in proccs.s of preparing T-ibcrly tnigiiu* for .service. 

3. What parts of the ignition system need insperlion''' 

4. What is done to start Tdhcrty engine‘s 

§. Outline some of the causes of trouble iii Liberty engines. 

6. How often should Liberty engines he oyerliaiiled’-' 

7. What is the electrical equipment t)f the Liberty engine and why is battery igni- 
tion used? 

8. Outline points in camshaft housing units needing iiisviection. 

9. Describe coiistruction of Liberty engine oil and water pumps 

10. What process of timing is used to insure synchronization of ignition and why 
in it necessary? * 


END OF VOLUME ONE 

Complete Installation, Trouble Shooting and 
Repair Instructions for All Leading Aircraft 
Engines of Recent Construction Given in Vol- 
ume Two. See Table of Contents for Summary 
of Data. 
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expansion curves, o4. 
beat efticiency, 98. 

A.D.C. Cirrus engine, 28. 
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Adiabatic expansion, 62. 
law, 70 

Adjusting fiber stop, 417 
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gravity, Liberty balterv, 927 
Adiiistmenl ol simple i.irlmielnr-, 2()0 
Advanced exhaust val\( opening. UH. 
.Atlvanlages of aerial rcfiiclmg, 229 
automotive Diesel engines, 252 
centrifugal supercharger, .)42 
magneto ignition, 272. 
monoplane, 5 

limit 1 -cylinder engines, lt)7 
multi engines, 9 
\'ee t_\pc motors, 179 

Aerial motors, essential rcqmri'mcnts of, 18 
refueling, advantages of, 229 
Acromanne engine, 851 
motor construct ion, 851. • 

Air and gas inixtnies, teits with, 75 
blast (hreclioii, ()21 
bleed prineiple, Slrombeig, 281 
brake dynamometer, 147 
-Cat 60 liorsefHiwer engine, 188. 
charge m carburetors, 272 
Airco cylinder temperatures, 629, 

Air-cooled cylinder construclioii, (>25. 

, design, 625. 
form, 621. 
hcarls, 640. 

parts, factors of safelv, 648 
teniixirature distribution, 626. 
temperatures, 525. 
composite, 644. 
materials for, 647. 
engine design, 550. 

design considerations, 1%. 
in pursuit planc'^, 556. 
valves, 655. 


Liberty cylinders. 914. 
engine, 856 
spccibcatioiis, 975 

Air e(K»lmg, earl\ Renault engine, 841, 
eftii lency, 524. 
large evbnders, 642 
limitations, 527. 
l>erimts weight saving, 552 
radial cvlmders, 524 
Vee engine, 5.V) 

Air ((*ips supeix bargers. 248. 

Am rat t larbnrelors, Stiomberg, 278. 
Sfrnmberg (knible, 202 
Diesel engines, 80 

not geiieralK a v.i liable, 89. 
engine Inbruation, 488. 
nm filers for, 529. 
testing, 148 

tliermodynaiiiK s of, 77 
generators available, 459. 

Ignition ‘'Vslein reipnremcnts, 272 
st<»r,ig(' batteries, 462 
tyi>es, ( onsidcration of, 1 
Air discharge temper aliire, superchargers, 
249. 

injection Diesel principle, 87. 
mail shows irossibiblus, 29. 
nced<*d for (CMiling, 620. 
to burn gasoline, 245. 

Airplane elect rie generators, 455. 
engine costs, 28 
engine siipercbaigers, 222. 
powxT loadings, 25 
supporting method, 2L 
inulli-eiigiiie, 9. 
nmltmiotor, 2, 4. 
of the fiilme, 41. 
speed merease in, 26. 
spirting types, 2. 

Air port altitude control, 298. 
piessnre fuel system, 225. 

variation with altitude, 262. 
pump and giin syncliioni/er. Liberty, 915. 
.screw track and jiilib, testing, 920. 
service fuel system, 241. 
stoves, Wright J5, 324. 
temperature comiicnsation, 322. 
vents in float chamber, 2*^9. 

Alcohol as fuel, 207 
Aligning Liberty rods, 955. 

Alloy cap on steel cylinder, 647. 
cylinder casting with liner, 645. 
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pistons, aluminum, 694. 

piston clearance, 711. 

piston, Dycer- Austin, 715. 

pistons, forms of, 701. 

pistons, locking? wrist pins in, 707. 

Alloys, aluminum, 790. 
for cylinder heads, 649. 
for engine parts, 780. 
steel holts, 798. 
steel.s, normalized, 766. * 

Altitude changes, effect of, 261. 
control, air port, 298. 
combine port and suction, 2^)8. 
float chamber suction, 298 
effect on water boiling point, 553. 
mixture control range. 2 ^) 1 . 
mixture control, Stronilierg, 296 

Aluminum alloy pistons, 694. 
alloy specifications, S.A.E., 790. 
bronze, cast, 796. 
pistons have more clearance, 711. 
pi.stons run cooler, 705. 

Analysis of carbon formation, 2 10. 

Austro Daimler eiigim*, 872. 

Anti-fnetiou bearing crankshails, 759. 
bearings, 522, 775 

connecting rod big ends, 741, 743. 
knock chemicals, value of, 212. 
vibration devices, 751. 

Anzani 6-80 engine, 2<S 
40-50 horsepower, 789. 
connecting rods, 806. 
early, 804. 

six-cylinder engine section, 805. 
ten-cylinder engine, 809 
twenty-cylinder engine, 809 
W type SIX -cylinder engine. 804 
lubrication, 1928 model.s, 503. 
lubrication of, 500 
six-cylinder engine, 807 
six-cyhndor engine, sectional, 808. 
ten-cylinder, 895. 
three-cylinder construction, 803 
Y form ihree-cyhndcr engine, 8(K) 

Areas of circles, 157. 

Arrangement of cooling fins, 633. 
cylinders, 182 

Assembling camshaft housing. Liberty, 941, 
Liberty connecting rods, 959. 

Liberty engine, 959. 

Assembly, connecting rod and piston, 691. 
of Scintilla magneto, 407. 

Wright connecting rod, 733 

Attendu fuel .system, elements of, 91. 
solid injection engine, 90. 

Austro Daimler engine carlv cross section, 
622. 

Auto and aircraft engines differ, 753. 
and aviation engines differ, 641. 

-Giro, Cierva, 7. . 


Automotive Diesel engines, 351. 
engine connecting rods, 734. 

.-Xvailability of aircraft Diesel engines, 89 

Available air cooling area, 628, 

Average suction, pulsation effect, 278. 

Aviation engines, cost of, ,18. 
crankshaft speeds, 619, 
life of, 35. 
must he light, 19. 
sparkplugs, 448. 
types, 802. 

R 

Rabhitt specifications. S A K., 789. 

Rack piessiirc reduction, 527. 
vanes, 674 

Ralancnig lonnecling rods, 764. 
crankshaft, 763, 
d_\ nanioiiietcr, 152. 
engine parts, 764. 

Rail and r»all carburetor, 256, 257. 
hearing conneding rod, 739 
dislnhutor gear, 419. 

Rallotins, dirigible, 4. 

Ra plow fuel pump, 239. 

Riirnetts engine, 29 

Barrel-type engine definition, 33. 

Ratiery ignition, I )elco, 442 
vs magneto ignition, 374. 

Raiime and sjiecific gravity scales, 205 
gravity, 205 

Ravarv compound no/'/lc, 264. 

Raycreslien Motoren Gesellschaft, 829. 

Rcanngs, anti-friclinn, 775 
ball and roller, 776 
beat at high speeds, 621. 
oil grooves for, 467 
snr laces. Liberty pistons, 952. 

Mellows pump, bi^ex, 240 ^ 

Bench inspection, Slromherg carburetor, 
315. 

Ben/ lOO-horscpower i-nginc, 8f)8. 
details, 8()9 

nmtor parts, dimensions of, 872. 

Ren/ol and similar fuels, 207. 

Berliner helieojiter, 7. 

Rcrling magneto, 379. 

distributor, 383. • 

inlernipler adiustmeiit, 383. 
locating trouble, 384. 
lubrication, v^83. 
setting, 381 
wiring diagrams, 380. 

Revel driver. Liberty water pump, 948. 
valve sealings, 603. 

Ibinolor planes, 9. 

Biplane vs. monoplane, 5. 

Blade and fork rods. 735. 

Blau gas as fuel, 209. 
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Block casting advantages, 563. 

’ of cylinders, 561. 

Blocks, Scintilla di.'^tributor, 401. 

Blowback and suction pulsations. 277. 
Blower for Renault cylinder cooling, 841. 
Blowing back in valve timing, 673. 

B.M.W. 395 horsepower, 178. 

Boiling points of water, 553. 

Bolts, alloy .steel, 798. 

for cylinder retention, 797. 

Booster connection, Scintilla, 403. 

Bore and stroke ratio, 617. 

Bores, finishing cylimler, 681. 

Bosch, Robert, magneto for 0X5, 392 
Boiirnonville rotary valve, 601. 

Brass, red, 792. 
to be hra/ed, 794. 
white nickel, 793 
yellow, 792 
Brazing solder, 794 
Breaker, Scintilla, 397 
Sphtdorf pivotless, 441. 

Brinell test for liardness, 800 
Bristol compensating valve gear, 610. 
induction spiral, 272 
Jupiter, 608 
crankshaft, 763. 
engines, 532 

engine supercharger, 344. 
exhaust system, 531-532 
push rods, 611. 
series VI, 271. 

Triplex carburetor. 269 
Bronze alloys, SAK, 794. 
aluminum, 79 (» 
for liackmg bearings, 796. 
for valve seat inserts, 671. 
hard cast. 794 
mangane.se, 793. 
phosphor, 795 , 

phosphor gear, 795. 
semi-plastic, 796. 

Browns gas vacuum engine, 27. 

Bushings, Liberty craiikpin, 957. 

C 

Calibrating Stromberg metering jets, 317. 
Cam 'and cam gear of Gnome, 819 
Cameron 60-horscpowcr sectional view, 666. 

engine (sectional end view), 667. 

• valve location, 666. 

Cam followers, 581. 

Caminez engine has no connecting rods, 
745. 

(section plan), 744. 

Cams, valve lifting, 580. 

Camshaft housing units, Liberty, 938. 
method of driving, 583. 
units, Liberty, assembling, 941. 


Canton and Unn6 Salmson engine, 811. 
Capacity of metering jets, testing, 316. 
Capped steel air-cooled cylinder, 647. 
Carbon deposits from oil pumping, 485. 
formation in cylinders, 216. 
rate of, 218. 
retarding, 218. 
in all oils, 472. 

pile rheostat indicator, 129. 
steel holts, heat treated, 799. 
steels. SA.E.. 782. . 

Carburet ion accelerating wells. 257. 
air charge in, 273. 
air leinperaliire effects on, 323. 
blowliack effects, 277. 
effect of valve overlap, 274. 
faults causing bard starting, 910. 
causing misfiring, 911. 
causing motor to stop, 910. 
causing noisy operation, 911. 
causing racing motor, 911. 
induction spiral for, 272. 
of (iiiome engines. 822 
principles, 244. 

requirements of firing mixture, 273. 
suction pulsations in, 277 
system faults summarized, 910. 
trfiubles, 897. 

Carburetors, accelerating system in, 282. 
a<ljiistment, simple, 260. 
air liealers, 324. 
altitude adjustment, 296. 
altitude control by air ports, 298. 
altitude control by float suction, 298. 
aviation, 252. 

Ball and Ball, 256, 257. 

bench inspection, Stromberg, 315. 

Bn.stol Triplex, 269. 

Claudel, 251. 

Claudel (hffiiscr for, 252. 
cinnpound nozzle Zenith, 263. 
concentric float and jet type, 251. 
early vaporizers, 247. 
designations, Stromberg, 280. 
differ on various engines, 279. 
float action and fuel supply, 286. 
float feed, 248. 
float valve, 288. 

Gnome engine, 821. 
idling jet system for, 293. 
inspection and overhaul, 314. 
installation, Lorraine, 321. 
installation, LeBIond, 322. 
installation, Stromberg, 310. 
installing on engine, 311. 

Le Rhone, 834. 

main discharge assembly, 290. 

main jet systems, 290. 

Master multiple jet, 259. 

Maybach’s early design, 249. 
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metering jets for, 316. 
metering pin, 255. 
mountings, Packard engines, 319. 
multiple noz/lc, 255. 
parts, master, 259. 
parts, Slronil)erg, 285. 
routine inspection, 313. 

Scliehler, 251. 

settings, Stroml^rg, 305, 309. 
starting procedure, 312 
Stroinberg aircraf^, 279. 

Stromherg NA-R series, 301. 

Stromherg NAT-4. 278. 

StronilHTg S series. 299. 
wliat it should do. 245. 

Zenith dutjlex, 265 
Zenith-Lilierty, 266. 

Cards, indicator, 109. 
how used, 132. 

Case hardened craiiksliafts, 768 
guides, 669. 

Cast brass alloys. S A F. , 792 
fins logical, 640. 
cylinders with liners, (>45. 
iron air-cooled cylinders, (»48 
Casting cylinders in pans, 5(»5 
Castor oil in (nioine engines, 477 

physical and chemical properties, 473. 
.Specifications, 472. 

Catalytic action, 210. 

Causes of heat loss in engines, 115 
Centrifugal compressors, 345 

fori'e on connect mg rod rolls, 741 
superchargers, eflicieiicy of, .142 
Change of altitude, effect of, 26l 
Changing accelerating well hore. ,108 
direction of magneto r(»talion. 415. 
Characteristics of ideal ignition, 445 
of pre war engines, 87.1 
of Scintilla niagnelo, .195. 

Charge distrihutnm, blowers for, 344 
stratified, 79. 

dislnlmtioii in engines, 51 
Charging Liberty battery, 937. 

magnets. Scintilla, 413. 

('harts for reipiircd horsepower, 22 
showing airplane speed increase. 26. 
showing heal energy ntih/ation, 65. 
showing piston wall teiiificratiires, 700. 
Checking flout level, .Stromherg, 315. 
Chemicals, anti-knock, 212. 
composition, steels, 782. 
properties of castor oil, 473. 

Chromium steels, S.A M, 783. 

Vanadium steels, S.A.E., 784. 

Cierva Auto-Giro, 7. 

Circles, area, 157. 

Circle, circumference of, 157. 
division in degrees. 672 


Circuit, magnetic, 363. 

diagram, Liberty ignition, 935. 
Circumferential finning best, 639. 
Classification of engines by cycle, 31. 

engines by cylinders, 32. 

Claudel aviation carburetor, 252. 

carburetor, 251. 

Cleaning Scintilla parts, 40f>. 

Clearances between Liberty engine parts 
971. 

electrode, 417 
for pistons, 711. 
in valve action, 582. 
varying aftccts oiling, 490. 

Clerget engine details, 8.S9. 

Closing inlet v.ilve, 675 
Coal produces lu|md fuel, 206. 

('oil, Scintilla, 399. 

Cold engiiif, priming to start, 256 
Collector ring, Suinriis exhaust, 528. 
Combined an port and suction control, 298 
Combustion chamber design. 5o7. 
foims, 116 

oil m, 730. 
tests, Ricartlo. 574 
infliieiue of turbulence on, 79. 
process, 78. 

('omniercial cylinders, design of, 201 
('omparative weiglits, ignition systems, 375 
('ompaiing two- and fuur-cycle types. 5(^ 
('ompensatmg valve gear, Lristol, (>10 
('oinpensator in Zenith carburetor, 2()3. 
('omi)osiie air-cot)led cylinders, 644 
piston, 702. 
rings, 724. 

('oni|)osition of salt for valve stem fllling, 
663. 

(Compound no/?'lc, Bavary, 264. 
piston rings, 728. 
valve i>limgers, ^582. 

('oinpiesMoii, facturs limiting, 112 
forimiig of iieroxules during, 215. 
injection engine, -\ltendii, 91 
pressures, chart for determining, 114. 
ratio, increasing. 107. 
value in explosive motors, 110. 
(7t)iiii)ressors, (icneral Electric, 345. 
Computations for tem])erature, 71 
Computing engine power, 134. 

Concentric float and jet type carburetor, 

251. 
rings, 719. 

valve operating rod and tube, 583. 
valves, 578. 

vs. eccentric rings, 719. 

Connecting rod and piston assembly, 691. 
anti-fnciion, 741, 743. 

Anzani, 806. 
assembling Liberty, 959. 
assembly, LeRhone, 835. 
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balancing, 764. 
ball bearing, 739. 
big ends, split, 745. 
blade and fork, 735. 
checking for alignment, 954. 
early Gnome, 732. 
for radial engines, 738. 
forms, 731. 

Hall- Scott, 862. 

Le Rhone, 831. 

Liberty, 953. 
link, 738. 
master, 738. 
roller bearing, 740. 
sections, 735. 
types, 734. 

\Ve engine, 731, 736. 

W engine, 731. 

X engine, 737 
Wasp Master. 738 
Wriglil Whirlwind, 733 
Consideration of aircrafl tM)es, 1 
Constant level splash sysleni, 480 
pressure expansion. 6l 
Con.striiclion of cianksbaft, 755 
early Hen/ motor, 8(i0 
early Merceries engine. 86(i 
early Wisconsin eiigim, 857. 
float valve, 288 
(inomc cylinder, 827 
Hall-Scott engines, 86 1. 
l.e Rhone engine, 832 
TJberty motor, 853. 

P. and W Wasp cylinder, 615 
Contact breaker assembl>, .Suntilla, .W 
points. Scintilla, 417. 

Control of oil temperature, 512 
Conversions, metric, 150 

cjf lbs. ])er hoisepower-honr to lupiid^ 

measure, 216. » 

of miles per gal to liters ju r 100 km , 217 
table, thermometer, 55. 

Coolant for Hutto Grinder, 684 
Cooling affected by mixture. 630. 
air supply, effects c»f, 626 
by positive water cncnlalion, 541. 
engines by direct air blast, 549. 
exhaust valves, 655. 
fin arrangement, 633. 
dimensions, 634. 
heat flow in, 635. 

' oil by radiators, 513. 
system, filling Liberty, 921. 
for engines, 540. 
heat loss to, 78. 
why needed, 524. 
valves, mercury for, 663. 

salts for, 603. 
temperature regulation, 546. 

Cost of aviation engines, 38. 


Core print openings in walls of water 
jacket, 562. 

Counterbalanced crankshaft. 758. 

Couples 111 two-cylinder engine, 747. 
Couplings for magneto drive, 377. 

Cracked gasoline, 204. 

Cra<lle tyiK* dynamometer, 135. 

Crankcase, barrel t\pc, 774. 
exannnatuMi, Lihrrly, 959. 
draining oil Irom, 479. 

I'lat A20 engine, 767. 

for ciglil-cylimler Vee engine, 769. 

forged dural, 771 

ft)r radial engine, 771. 

for static ladial engine. 773 

hori/ont.illy divided, 770 

influence of camshaft kKation, 7()8. 

Lihcrtv engine, 775 

td (iiiomc engine, 773 

of Renault engine. 843 

Packard \ engine. 774. 

Crankpm bushings, Liberty. 957 
Oankshaft alloy steels. 766 
and camshaft, H;ill-. Scott, 863. 
anti-fru tinii, 759. 
halanenig inclhods. 763. 

Bristol Jupiter, 763. 

built uji, 762 

case hardened, 768. 

construetion, 755 

(. onnterhalaneed, 7.58. 

design. 747 

Fiat A20. 760. 

for radial engines, 7()2. 

four- and six-throw, 757 

Liberty, 956. 

mam lieanng coinhmations, 757. 

Napier Lnm, 761. 
of Wasp. 756 
speeds, ayiatioii engine, 619 
speeds, limited by yibration, 620. 
steel, norniali/ed, 765 
( rude ix'trnlenm distillates, 203. 

Current output regulalioii, 456. 

Scintilla high tension, 403. 

Cnrtiss 1)12, 5()3. 

1)12 valve scat, ()04. 
eight-cylinder early, 187. 
instruction airplane, 8. 
motors, early, 848 
OX compound valve plungers, 582. 

OX engine installation, 881. 

OX engines, oiling, 484. 

0X5 engine, 849-850. 

0X3 (front view). 583. 

0X5 installation, 222 

0X2, 90 horsepower, rear view, 266. 

twelve-cylinder Vet engine, 183. 

Curves, actual expansion, 64. 

air-cooled cylinder performance, 538. 
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for internal energy values, 102. 
showing torque of engines, 181. 

Cycular functions, actual duration of, 176. 
Cylinder air cooling area, 628. 
alloy head cast on steel, 644. 
alloys, properties of, 650. 
arrangement, fan, 191. 
arrangement, how it varies, 182. 
arrangement, radial, 191. 
assembly, Liberty, 950. 
block castings, 561. 
bore and piston finish, 713. 
bores, finishing, 681. 
bores, Hutto Grinder for, 682. 
bores, finishing Whirlwind, 685. 
bores, honing and lapping, 686. 
cast in pairs, 565. 
cast iron, 648. 
cast iron for, 651. 
construction, composite, 644. 
construction, Fiat, 564. 
construction methotls, 559. 
design of commercial air-cooled, 201. 
for air cooling, 631. 
grinder in use, 685. 
grouping in blocks, 563. 
head Y alloy, 649. 
heads, advantages of T form, 641. 
heads, alloys for, 649 
heads, Silicon alloys for, 649. 
heads, spherical and roof, 643. 
Hispano-.Sui/a, 567. 

I-head, 576. 

iron, nichromc improves, 653. 

L-head fonn, 573. 
large air-cooled, 642. 
machining, Gnome, 826. 
materials, 647. 

number, influence on shaft design, 747. 
of Curtiss engine, 569. 
of Liberty engine, 506, 569. 
off-set, 622. 

oils, properties of, 469. 
retention bolts, 797. 
roof head, 668. 
semi .steels for, 652. 
steel with alloy cap, 647. 

T head form, 573. 

Wasp engine, 615. 
water-cooled fonns, 569. 
with bolted heads, 645. 
why odd number is used, 821. 

D 

Decimal equivalents of sixty-fourths, 161. 

fractions to millimeters, 161. 

Defects in fuel system, 897. 

Definitions of engine types, 33. 


of friction, 463. 

of internal energy values, 104. 

Degrees, division of a circle in, 672. 

Delco battery ignition, 442. 
distributor, 446. 
wiring diagram, 443. 

Derivation of lubricants, 468. 

Design considerations, air-cooled, 550. 
for roller bearing rods, 743. 
of air-cooled cylinder, 625. 

Determination of carburetor setting, 305. 

of engine power, 133. 

Determining comprcs.sion pressures, chan 
for, 114. 

jet si/e, main metering, 307 
Detonation, influence and nature of, 123. 
prevention, 80. 

Dent/ Diesel construction, 93. 

high-s|)ccd Diesel, 92. 

Devckipmcnt history, engines, 29. 
of air-ccK>lcd engines, 533. 
carburetors, 249. 
engines, future, 37 
Diagonal cut ring joint, 726. 

Diagrams, adiabatic and isothermal expan- 
sion, 70. 

DcIco wiring, 443. 
of Gnome monosoupape timing, 680, 
showing complete oiling system, 498. 
showing Scintilla parts, 398. 
explaining air-lileed principle, 281. 
explaining \alve timing, 676. 
showing wnstpin retention, 690. 

Die,sel engine action, four-stroke, 82. 
automotive, 351. 
compared willi others, 352. 

Deutz high speed, 92. 
fuel atomi/ation in, 87. 
high speed, 85. 
marine, 85. * 

of aircraft, 80. 

Peugeot Junkers, 353. 
two stroke action, 82. 
two-cycle, 73. 

four-cycle air injection, 81. 
mean eflTeclive pressure low, 86. 
scavenging, port and valve, 73, 83. 
Diflfnser, Claudel carburetor, 252. 
Dimensions of cooling fins, 634. 

Direct air cooling methods, 549. 
fuel system, 242. 

Direction of air blast important, 631. 
Dirigible balloons, 4. 

Disadvantages of rotary motors, 823. 
of two engines, 11 
of vacuum fuel feed, 235. 

Disassembling camshaft units, 938. 

Disc layout for timing six cylinders, 677. 
Dismantling Scintilla magneto, 405. 
pistons, Liberty, 951. 
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Distillates of petroleum, 203. 

Distributor block electrode clearance, 417. 
blocks, arrangement of, 412. 
blocks, Scintilla, 401. 

Delco battery, 446. 
gear ball bearing, Scintilla, 419. 
gear bearing adjustment, 421. 
gear bearing assembly, 421. 
gear mesh, adjusting, 417. 

Liberty engine, 931. 

Distribution of mixture, static radial, 198. 
Dixie magneto, 385. 
care, 387. 
principles, 386. 

Doulde cylinder engine forms, 32 
piston two-cycle engine, suiiercharged. 52. 
magneto, Splitdm f, 437. 
model Stromberg carburetors, .K)2. 
sleeve valves, 592. 
valve springs, 585. 

Draining oil from crankcase, 479. 

Driving camshaft, 583. 

methods for magnctris, 370. 

Dry sump system licst for airplanes, 480 
Dry weight of engines, 27. 

Dual magneto, two spark, ,181. 

Duplex carburetor, Zemtli, 2()5. 

Zenith inspection and care, 898 
Duration of cycular functions, 176. 
Diirator iron inston, /!(•. 

piston ring, 717. 

Dynamometer, balancing, 152, 
cradle type, 136. 
fan type, 137. 

Heenan-Fell air brake, 147. 
electric, 1.39. 
water brakes, 141. 


Early engine parts, .Stnrtevant, 692. 
engines, 802. 
gas engine operation, 68. 
gas engines, 29. 

Gnome engine construction, 814 
Mercedes engine, sectional view, 117. 
rotary engines, 192. 
rotary engine installation, 890. 

Eccentric piston rings, 719. 

EflFect of altitude changes, 261. 
of gas velocity on power, 604. 

Efficiency, actual heat, 98. 
maximum theoretical, 98. 
measuring heat engine, 120. 
mechanical, 98. 
of air cooling, 534. 
of centrifugal superchargers, 342. 
of converting heat to power, 77. 
of engines, 98. 


of engines, measures of, 96. 
of oil pumps, 504. 

Eight cylinder engine forms, 33. 

Vee valve timing, 678. 

Eighteen cylinder engine forms, 33. 

Electric circuits, Scintilla, 400. 
dynamometers, 139. 
generators, 455. 
ignition system parts, 360. 
wiring, Liberty installation, 915. 

Electrical eciiiipment, Liberty engine, 929. 
ignition best, 360. 

<)peration, Scintilla, 401. 
ojienition, Splitdorf type SS, 435. 
pump, Stewart, 237. 
tests, Scintilla magneto, 410. 

Electricity and magnetism related, 364. 

Elements of electrical ignition system, 360. 

Enclosure of valve gear, 613. 

End play in rotating magnet, 416. 

Engines action, four cycle, 43. 
action, Le Rhone, 835. 
aircraft Diesel, 80. 

Alteiidii solid injection, 90. 

automotive Diesel, 351. 

base construction, 768. 

bed dimensions for Liberty engine, 913. 

carburetors differ, 279. 

causes of heat loss in, 115. 

characteristics of American pre-war, 873. 

classiikation by cycle, 31. 

classiricalion by cylinders, 32. 

comparing two- and four-cycle, 50. 

compression ignition, 91. 

computing power of, 134. 

connecting rods for, 731. 

cooling systems, 524. 

crankcases for, 768. 

crankshaft speeds, 619. 

cylinders for, 573. 

cylinders, construction of, 559. 

detonation in, 123. 

develoinncnl, future, 37. 

development, history of, 29. 

Diesel two-cycle, 73. 
double cylinder, 32. 
early aviation, 802. 
early gas, 29. 
early (hnyme details, 820. 
efficiency factors, 97. 
efficiency figures for, 98. 
eight-cylinder forms, .33. 
eight- and twelve-cylinder, 178. 
eighteen-cylinder forms, 33. 

Farman supercharged, 337. 
firing balance important, 765. 
five-cylinder forms, 32. 
form of four-cylinder, 32. 
fourteen-cylinder forms, 33. 
friction losses in, 132. 
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fuel efficiency in, 66 

full and variable load, 475. 

heat distribution in high speed, 101. 

heavy slow speed, 34. 

high speed Diesel, 85. 

hints for starting, 001. 

Hispano-Suiza W type, 184. 

idling, carburetor adjustment for, 295. 

ignition .systems, 359. 

indicators for high speeds, 127 

installation, cnnveiUional. 880. 

light, for aviation, 19. 

lubrication pri)l)lem, 488. 

main tyi>es of, 29. 

materials used in, 778. 

multi-cylinder advant.iges, 107. 

nine- cylinder forms, 33. 

of 1918, fcneinosi, 878 

operating principles, 43. 

parts, alloys for, 780. 

parts and fniiclums, 163 

parts, how balanced, 764 

parts, temperatures nf, 52.1, 525 

Peugeol-J linkers Diesel, 353 

t>erformance, improving, 105 

piston and conneetmg rod for, 691 

pistons, con.striiction of, 688 

power (letcrm mat loll, 133 

power increa.se by high sjieeds, 119 

power needed, factors mthieiicmg, 20 

require many sparks, 375 

power, requisites for best, 77. 

seven-cylinder forms, 32. 

single-cylinder, 32. 

six-cylmder forms, 32 

sixteen-cyliinler forms. .11 

size limited by jirojudler, 17. 

sleeve valve, 592, 594 

speeds, factors limiting, 120 

Sperry oil, 357. 

starting by propeller, 889 

starting, preparations for, 890, 

static radial, 193 

stopiiage analyzeil, typical, 893. 

superchargers, speed increase by, 120. 

temperature affects power, 507. 

temperature of air-cooled, 520. 

ten-cylinder forms, 33. 

terms defined, 68. 

testing, electric dynamometers for, 139. 

testing, Liberty, 968. 

testing methods, 135 

tests, water brake for, 141. 

theory of beat, 67. 

three-cylinder, 32. 

timing, Liberty, 963. 

troubles caused by ignition faults, 907. 

troubles summarized, 902, 903, 904. 

troubles tabulated, 901. 

tw'elve-cylinder forms, 33 


twenty-four-cylinder forms, 33. 

two-cycle, 45. 

two-cylinder, 747. 

types defined, 33. 

type tabulation, 31. 

valve timing, 67(>, 677, 678. 

water cooling systems, 541. 

weight-horsepower ratio, 35. 

wet and dry weights of, 27. 

why more than four arc used, 17. 

with uniform tori|iie, 179. 

Wngbt Whirlwind, 193 
Klbyl-lcad fuel action. 211. 

Kxliausl back pressure reduction, 527. 
closing, inlet opening, ()73. 
closing lag. 673 
gas nmtflers. 529 
silencer, l.iKMiing, 530. 

.system, Bristol Jupiter, 531. 
valve cooling. 655. 
valve lead, why given, 673. 
valve n[)emng, advanced, ()72. 
valve rocker. Wasp engine. 614. 
F\|>aiuled m valve seat inserts, 671. 
lixi>ansion, adiabatic, (>3. 
curves, aitn.il, ()4. 
isothermal, 62. 

oi gas at constant pressure, 61, 
External oiling system ])arls, Wasp, 493. 


Factors governing fuel economy. 100. 
infiuencmg oiling system, 473. 
mfliieiiciiig i)ower needed, 20. 
limiting cmnprcsMon, 112 
liimling engine sjieeds, 120. 
of safely, air-cooled cylinder, 648 

Fan dviiamomeler, 137, 

foim c>linder ^nrangement, 191. 

F'arinan eiglilecii-cy liiider 70()-horsepow 
engine, 337. 

inverted engine oiling, 497, 499. 
supercharged engine, 337. 
siijx?rcharger installation, 336. 

Faults in oiling .systems, 899. 

Feet on connecting rod ends, 835. 

Fiat A20 crankcase, 767. 

crankshaft, 760. • 

engine part, sectional, 568, 570. 
engine section, 770. 
engine cylinder construction, 564. 
wet liner type cylinder, 568. 

Fiber slop, adjusting, 417. 

Finish of pistons, 703. 

Finning, circumferential, 639. 

Fins for cooling, 634. 
rectangular section, 636. 

Firing balance important, 765. 
mixture, requirements of, 273. 
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order, Le Rhone, 837. 
order, Liberty engine, 920. 
point, Liberty, 963. 

Fitting Lilnerty connecting rod bearings, 
955. 

propeller hub. Liberty, 957. 

Five-cylinder engines, 32 
Fixed ignition liming, 675. 

Flash lest of oils, 471 
Flight, carburetor float action in, 287 
refueling in, 228. 
resistance to, 22. 

Float action and fuel supply, .Stromherg, 
286. 

chamber air vents, 29h 
chamber suction contiol, 267. 
feed carbuictor deyclopnicnl, 248 
operation in differenl positions, 287. 
parts, intcrcbangcability of, 286 
valve construction, 288. 

Floco A 7 R engine, 28. 

Flow of gas in and out i>bnders. 57{» 
lieat 111 cooling fnis, 635 
metering jets, tabulation oi. 32(1. 
Fluslimg Liberty battery, 637 
Followers, valve cam, 581 
Force feed oil s> stems, faults ot, 486 
lilies of magnetic, 361 
imbalanced m fonr-cylindcr engines, 750 
Forged ilnial ciankcasc, 771 
Formation of jieroMdes, 215 
Forms for engine tests, 150, 151 
of early gas engines, 68 
of .standard pistons, 686 
Formulae for borsepouci , 134 
for horsepower needed, 21, 24 
ring iron, 722. 

Four- and six-llirow cr.iiikslialts, 757 
Four-cyclc air micction Diesel, 81 
engine action, 43. , 

engine pislon movements, 4(i 
cylinder arrangemeiils, 172 
engine, vibration in, 746 
engine, secpiencc of events. 171. 
engine planes, 15. 
stroke Diesel cn.gine action, 82. 
valve.s per cylinder, 607. 
Fourteen-cylinder engine lorms, 33 
Fresh oil systems, 505. 

Friction defineil, 463. 

horsciK)wer, measuring, 152. 

■ lo.sse.s in engines, 132. 
of ball and roller bearings, 521. 
of oil film, 466. 

Front end plate, Scintilla, 396 
Froude dynamometer construction, 143. 
torque meters, 146. 
water brakes, 143. 

Fuels, alcohol, 207. 


Ben/ol, 207. 
niau gas. 209. 

combii.stioii efficiency m engines, (y(). 
consumption, Airco cylinder, 629. 
economy, factors governing, 100. 
feed, gravity system, 221. 
feed, recent devices for, 234 
feed, vacuum booster foi, 235. 
feed, vaennm system, 232 
(Icrm.in anti -knock, 213 
iniection a problem, 355. 
mieitinn system, Dent/, 92. 
lets, carburetor, 286. 
kn<*ck theories, 210 
nil sing valve, marine, 247. 

Motalni, 212. 

p 1 op(Ttle^ of liipiid, 203. 
pump, Harlow, 239. 
pump, hiflcx, 240. 
pump, Deiu/ Diesrl, 64 
pninp, Slf’wart, 2.15 
legiilatioii, Le Rhone, 837 
.strainer. 1 unction of, 288. 
str.iiner types. 328 
strainers, utility of, 327. 

■npply and storage, 220. 
supply, diapbiagm pump for, 235. 
supply f»)r long flights, 227 
supply ''Vslein, Tiall-Scott, 887. 
supply systems, Stewail, 235 
svsl'Mn, air pressure, 225. 
system defeds, 867. 

.system eliminating laiburetor, 242. 
.system, (iiiomc, 827. 
svstein, I’ileaini, 222. 
system, I’ratl and Whitney, 224. 
systems snmman/ed, 243. 
system, typical air service, 241 
tramfer in flight, 231 
volatility important, 2()(» 

Full and variable load engines, 475. 
bniKtion of strainer, 288 
of /enitli compcnsaloi, 2()3 
b'nndanientals of tbermodynamics, 59. 
Fusible salts for valve cooling, 662. 
Future airplanes, 41. 
development of engines, 37. 


Gap, piston ring, 726 
safety, 403. 

Gas engines, early, 29 
expansion at constant pressure, 62. 
flow into cylinders, 576 
velocity, effect on power, 604. 

Gases, isothermal and adiabatic expansion, 
62, 63. 
laws of, 57. 
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specific heat at constant pressure, 61. 
specific heat at constant volume, 61. 
Gasoline, air needed to burn, 245. 
cracked, 204. 

piping for Liberty engine, 914. 
substitutes, 207. 

Gear bronze, phosphor, 795. 

pump for oil, Anzani.^SOl. 

General electric supercharger, 345. 
Generators, drive shaft, Liberty, 943. 
electric, 455. 
for aircraft, 459. 

Liberty, 930. 
regulation, 45fi. 
voltage regulated, 457. 
wiring diagram, 458. 

German anti-knock fuel, 213. 

Giant airliners, Rumplcr, 18. 

Gnome carburetor, 821. 
connecting rod!;, 818. 
cylinder and piston, early, 815. 
engine, 818. 

engine carhuretion, 822 
engine, early tyiie ( seclional j, 814. 
engines, lubrication <»f, 822. 
engines used castor oil, 477. 
engine valve gear, 819. 
ex'haust valve mounting, 817. 
exhaust valve operation, 820. 
fourteen-cylinder, 191. 
fuel system, 827. 
ignition system, 823. 

“Monosoupape,” 824, 891. 

Monosoupape construction, 825 
Monosonpape engine section, 825, 828. 
Monosoupape lyi>c, 823. 
motor installation, 891. 
rotary engine, 892-893. 
valve operation mechanism, 828. 
Graphite filled guide, 070. 

Gravity fuel feed, 221. 

readings, Baume, 205. 

Gray iron best for rings, 721. 

Grinder for cylinders, Hiitt(», 683. 
head rotation, speed of, 684. 

Hutto in use, 685. 

Grooves for piston rings, 727. 

Guides for valve stem, 069. 

Gun metal, leaded, 795. 

H 

Hall-Scotl A5 125-horsepower, 887. 

A7. 884-885. 

construction, 861. 

cooling, 863. 

engine installation, 885. 

fuel supply system, early, 886. 

lubrication system, 477. 

oiling, 863. 


.sectional view, 115. 
water system, 888. 

Hardness testing methods, 799. 

Hard starting, carburetion faults causinc 
910. 

Head cooling most important, 639. 

Heads for air-cooled cylinders, 640. 

fleat, a form of energy, 53. 
and work, relation of, 57. 
break slots in pistons, 703. 
dispersion in pistons, 705. 
distribution in high speed engine, 101. 
distribution, Ricardo tests, 103. 
energy converted to work, 72. 
energy utilization, chart for, 65. 
engine efficiency, measuring, 120. 
engine theory, 67. 
flow in cooling fins, 635. 
insulated piston head, 702. 
losses to cooling water, 118. 
losses in wall cooling. 100. 
loss to cooling system, 78. 
measuring amount of, 54. 
measuring intensity of, 54. 
produced by combustion of air and gas, 
111 . 

radiation, law for, 634. 

.specific, at constant volume, 61. 
specific, at constant pressure, 61. 
siKTific, meaning of, 54. 
to power conversion, efficiency of, 77. 
lrcatc<l carbon steel bolts, 799. 
treatment of steels, tvpical, 786 

Heaters for air, Wright J5, 324. 

1 leenan Fell air-brake dynamometer, 148. 

Helicopter, 5. 

Berliner experimental, 7. 

Heron experiments with air cooling, 625. 

High engine speeds favor water cooling, 539. 
heat conductivity m pistons, 706. 
oil outlet temperature, 509. 
speed Diesel engines, 85. 
engine, heat distribution in, 101. 
heats bearings, 621. 
effect on horsepower, 119. 
tension current distribution, 369. 
current, Scintilla, 403. 
magnetos, 370. 

wiring, Liberty, 932. • 

Hints for starting engines, 901. 
for trouble shooters, 893. 

Hispano- Suiza, 567. 

cylinder construction, 567. 

lubrication, 494. 

oil cooling systems, 514. 

Simplex model A, 847. 
twelve-cylinder W engine, 184. 

Honing and lapping cylinder bores, 686. 

Hopkinson indicator, 128. 

Horsepower chart, 158. 
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increase by higher speeds, 118. 
indicated, 154. 
loading, 13. 

needed, formulae for, 21, 24. 

[lousing, Scintilla magneto, 399. 
llugon engine, 29. 

Hutto Grinder construction, 683. 

for cylinder bores, 682. 

Hydrocarbons, fuels, 204. 

I 

Ideal ignition, characteristics oi, 445. 
Idling adjustment in carburetors, 295. 
jet system, Stroinbcrg, 293 
.system, Stroinberg, 282 
Ignition, Air Corps experience with, 373. 
Delco battery, 442 
magneto vs. battery, 374. 
requirements exacting, 378. 
switch inspection, l.ilicrty, 935 
system, characteristics of ideal, 44.^1 
systems, comparative weights of, 375. 
systems, early, 350. 

.system, (jiioinc motor, 823 
system, ra<ho shielding, 446 
systems, requirement. s of, 373. 
system troubles, 89o. 
time of, 675. 

troubles suminan/cd, 906. 

two spark, 453. 

wiring, early Renanlt, 845. 

I-head advantages, 041. 
cylinders, 576. 

Impure charge, results of, 74. 

Indicated luirsepouer, 134 
Indicator, carbon i>ile, 129. 
cards useful, 132. 
cards, value of, 109. 

Collins, 127. 

construction, Thompsfin, 125. 

De Jnhas7, 129. 

for high speed engines, 127. 

G. JM. C., 129. 

Hopkinson, 128. 
optical, 128. 
sampling valve, 129, 
work of, 124. 

Individual ring castings, 723. 

Induction coil troubles, 909. 

• spiral, Bristol, 272. 

system, Liberty rotary, 910 
Inductor magneto, Sphldorf NS9, 431. 
Inertia forces increase with speed, (>20. 

forces in six-cyliiuler engine. 751. 
Injection of fuel m Diesels, 355. 

Inlet opening, exhaust closing, 673. 
valve closing, 675. 
valve opening lag, 674. 


Inserts, cast in valve scat, 671. 

for valve seats, 671. 

Inspectum of carburetor routine, 313. 
of Liberty ignition parts, 935. 
of Liberty ignition system, 919. 
of Lil^rty water pmnp, 947. 

"of Splitdorf magneto, type SS, 43f). 
of Zenith carbiipctor, 898. 

Installation and repair of Liberty motor, 913. 
drawing, Scintdla, 404 
of c.irhnretor on engine, 311. 
of Hall Scott engines, 885. 
of P and W. mixture lieatcr, 326. 
of radiat«)rs, 547. 
of Scintilla magneto, 402 
ot Stromherg carlniretors, 310 
of \:il\es, 572. 
of W’nght air stove. 324. 

Insialhng earlv rotary engines, 890. 

Scintilla magneto, 413. ' 

Instruction airplane, Curtiss, 8. 

Intake headers, Liberty, 937 
inanif(d<ls, design of, 317 
Internal combustion engines, mam types of, 
29. 

encigy v.iliies, curves for, 102. 
energy values, dclinitions, 104. 
watei C(M)led valve stem, 061. 

Internally cooled valves, (>56. 

Inverted engine definition, 33 
engine niomiting, early, 879. 
engine oiling, barman, 4W. 

LilK'rly an -cooled, 972 
Iron ancl steel, how m.igneti/ed, 363 
for cyhndiTs, melting, 651. 
piston, diirat(»r, 7)6 
Isotliennal exjiansion, (;2. 
law, 69 

Isolla-Fiaschini V6 oiling, A99. 

J 

Jet. idling, 293. 

size iletermin.itiun, Strumberg carburetor, 
309. 

systems, Stroinberg, 289. 

Joints for jiiston rings, 721. 
piston ring, 726. 

Junkers L5, 310-h(msepovvcr, 177. 

Jupiter engine installation, 532. 
exhaust ring, 533 

K 

Kerosene as grinder coolant, 684. 

Kit. Scintilla repair, 42() 

Knight sleeve valve motor, 593. 

Knocking, peroxides cause of, 214. 
Krupp-Diesel engine, 95. 
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Lag in exhaust closing, 673. 

inlet opening, 674. 

Lanclicstcr anti- vibrat urn device, 751. 

Lai)ped ring joint, 726. 

Large cylinders air-c(M)led, 642. 

Law for heat radiation, 634. 
of adiabatic expansion, 70. 
of gases, 57. 

of isothernuil expansion, 69. 

Lead in exhaust valve opening, 673. 

Leaded gun metal, 795. 

Leak proof piston rings, 728 

Lc Bhind five-c> linder engine, 322. 

Left-hand engine definition, 33. 

Left snlc of engine definition, 33. 

Lenoir engine, 29. 

Le Rhone carburetor, 834. 
connecting rods, 831. 
engine, 830. 
engine action, 835 
fuel regulation, 837. 
valve actuation, 833. 
valve timing, 838. 

L-liead cylinder, 573. 

Liberty air-cooled engine, 85(), 972. 
air-cooled, Vee type, 973. 

K'ittery charging, 937. 
battery, flushing, 937 
breakers, syncliioin/ing, 9()() 
battery, preparing for service, 936. 
crankshaft, 956. 
camshaft housing, 938. 
connecting rods, 953. 
connecting rods, aligning, 955. 
connecting rod hearings, fitting, 955. 
crankpm bushings, 957. 
cylinder assembly, 950. 
engines, 912, 914, 963, 973. 
assemhliiig. 959. 

Ix^d dimensions, 913. 
carburetor, 2()6. 
clearances, 971. 
cold weather operation, 925. 
crankcase, 775. 
cylinder constrntlion, 50(). 
details, 855. 
distributors, 931. 

(end views), 949. 

front and rear views, 444, 853. 

firing order, 920. 

gas, oil and water piping, 914. 

instructions for starting, 923. 

oils, 921. 

oil pump, 944. 

overhaul and repair, 928. 

periodical inspection, 927. 

preparing for service, 917. 

propeller, 918. 


sectional view, 566. 
switch, 930. 
testing, 968. 
timing, 961. 
tools, 929. 

troubles, diagnosing, 926. 
water piping for, 914. 
firing point, 963. 
fuel system, 225. 

gauge and ammeter readings, 924. 
generator, 930. 
generator drive shaft, 943. 
high tension wiring, 932. 
ignition parts, inspection of, 935. 
ignition system inspection, 919. 

Ignition Inning, 965. 
intake headers, 937. 
lower camshaft drive, 942. 
motor, installation and repair, 913. 
piston, inspectifui of, 952. 
piston rings, 9S2 
^iropcller huh, removing. 957. 
propeller, testing Iraik and pitch, 920. 
rotary induction system, 975. 
side view, 183. 
storage battery, 929. 
lajipet gap, 963. 

Inning disc, 963. 

-twelve oiling system, 495, 943. 

valve grinding, 950. 

valve setting, 965. 

voltage regulator, 935 

water outlet headers, 937. 

water pump, 947. 

water pump bevel driver, 948. 

-Zenith installation, 318 
Life of aviation engines, 35. 
of piston rings, 729. 

Light construction in aerial engines, 777. 

test for ])iston rings, 725. 
Lighter-than-air craft, 6. 

Lights, used in timing magneto, 418. 
Limitations to air cooling, 537. 

Lines of force, magnetic, 361. 

Link rod. Wasp motor, 738. 

Liquid fuel atomi/-ation in Diesels, 87. 
from coal, 20f). 
properties of, 203. 
storage, 220. 

Loading, airplane power, 25. 

Loads on ball liearings, 776. 

on roller connecting rod bearings, 741. 
l.ocatioii of radiator, 544. 

Locning exhaust silencer, 530. 

Long expansion stroke, effect of, 108. 

flights, fuel supply, 227. 

Lorraine Delco ignition, wiring, 443. 
engine section, 185. 
sectional view, 502. 

Vec engine, sectional view, 321. 
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W-type sectional, 166, lfi5. 

W-type transverse view, 165. 

Lost power and overheating causes, 902. 
Lower camshaft drive shafts, Liberty, 942. 
Ix)W tension wiring. Liberty. 917. 
Lubricants, derivation of, 468. 
mineral, 469. 

Lubricating, Wasp engine, 491. 

Whirlwind system, 493. 

Lubrication by fresh oil systems, 505. 
Curtiss D12 engine, 476. 

Hispano-Suiza, 494. 

Liberty engine, 495. 
of aircraft engines, 488. 
of early An/.ani, 500. 
of Gnome engines, 822. 
of Gnome Monosoup.ipc, 829. 
of late type An/am, 500 
of magneto, 378. 
system, dry sump best, 482, 

Farman inverted engine, 499. 
Hall-ScoU, 477. 

Isotta V6, 499. 

Maybach, 497. 
selection factors, 473. 

Wright J5, 478. 
theory of, 465 
troubles, 899 
why necessary, 463. 

M 

Macchi racing monoplane, 10 
Machining ring grooves, 727 
Magnesium pistons, (>98 
Magnets, charging SuiUilla, 413. 
forms, 362 

Scintilla rotating. 397. 

Magnetic circuit, 363. 
circuits, ScintilUi, 400. 
experiments, simple, 
influence, 7onc of, v^62. 
line.s of force, 361. 
substances, 361 

Magneti.sni and electricity related, ,164 
fundamentals of, 361. 

Magnetising by contact, 364. 
by induction, 364. 
irpii and steel, 363. 

Magneto, action of Robert Bosch. 372. 
armature windings, 368 
assembling. Scintilla, 408. 
basic principles of, 365. 

Berling, 379. 
booster connection, 403. 

Bosch, 392. 

Bosch type GF, 394. 
care of Dixie, 388. 
characteristics of Scintilla, 395. 
cleaning parts of, 406. 


coil. Scintilla, 399. 
dismantling Scintilla, 405. 
distributor. Scintilla, 401. 

Dixie, 385. 
dnve.s, 376. 

electric and magnetic circuits, 400. 

front end plate, 3‘)9. 

high tension, 370. 

high tension current, 403. 

housing, Scintilla, 399 

ignition, advantages of, 373. 

indeiKMuleiit lut) spark. 381. 

’'^inspection, Scintilla. 407 
inspection. .Splittlorf .SS. 
installation, Dixie, 391 
installation, Scintilla, 402. 
locating tn)iible, 384. 
lubrication, 378. 
mam cincr, 3W. 
make and break, 371 
moiiiitmg, early Beiiault, 844. 
oiling. Scintilla, 418 
parts. Scintilla, 396 
rotation, changing, 415. 
rotary mdiutor l>pe. 370, 
saiety ga]), Scintdla, 403. 

Scintilla, 395 

Scintilla breaker assemlily, 397. 
shipment and sioiage, 418 
shuttle armature type, 367 
Spbtdorf aircraft. A2^) 

Splitdorf NS9. 431. 

SpIitdorT oper.’itioii, 434. 

Split d«)rf tv()e SS12, 4.^2 
Spbldoif VA. 439 
testing .Scintilla, 409. 
timing Belling, 382 
timing by lights, 418. 
timing Divie, 389. 
timing Seiiitill.i, 414 
tuning, why iiecess.iry, 367. 
troubles, 908. 
types, Siintdla, 421. 
using transformer coil, 368. 
vs battery ignition, 374. 
wiring diagrams. .Scintilla, 411. 

Main bearing combinations, crankshaft, 757. 
cover, Scintilla, 399. 
discharge assembly, Stromlierg, 290. 
jet system, Stromberg, 290 
metering jet si/e, determining, 307. 

Manganese bronze, 793. 

Manifolds, intake, 317. 
oil jacketed, 521. 

Manograph, C|nadru])le, 126. 
use of, 126. 

Map of air mail lines, 40. 

Marine Diesel engines, 85. 

engine, 3000 horsepower, 88. 
type mixing valve, 247. 
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Masson 6-cylinder of early design, 190. 

Master connecting rod, Wasp, 738. 
multiple jet carburetor, 259. 
rod, Jupiter, 763. 

Materials for air-cooled cylinder, 647. 
for piston rings, 721. 
used in engines, 778. 

Maximum theoretical efficiency, 98. 

Maybach’s early carburetor, 249. 
engine oiling, 497. 

Mean cfTectivc pressure, Diesel, 86. 

Meaning of jiiston speed, 618. 

Mdfesuring amount of heat, 54. 
intensity of heal, 54. 
efficiency, 98. 
oil viscosilv, 471. 

Melting iron, improved method of, 651. 

Mercury cooled valves, 663. 

Metal, white hearing. S.A.E , 789. 

Metering jets, calibrating, 317. 
jets, construction of, 316. 
pin carburetor, 255 

Methods of driving camshaft. 583. 

Metric conversions, 159. 
mea.surement tables, 159. 

Micro-indicators, operation of, 127. 

Mileage of air mad lines, 39. 

Millimeter conversion table, 160. 

Mineral lulincants, 469. 

Minerva rotary valve, 601. 

Miscellaneous engine terms, 68 

Misfiring, carhuretion causes of, 911. 

Mixed oils, 470. 

Mixture control, altitude, 296 
control range, altitude, 297. 
distribution in static radial, 198. 
heater, P. and W. Wasp, .^25. 
strength, effect on cooling, O30. 

Molybilenum steels, S.A.E,, 783. 

Monoplane advantages, 5. 
vs. biplane, 5. 

Monosimpapc motor Gnome, 823. 

Mor.se, Thomas, 135-hor.sepower, 391. 

Motolin fuel, 212. 

Motor racing, carhuretion fault causing, 911. 
runs irregularly or misfires, ignition, 907. 
stops in flight , carhuretion raii.ses, 910. 
stops without warning, ignition causes, 
907. 

will not .start, ignitipn troubles. 906. 

Mounting Liberty propeller Inih, 959. 

Mufflers for aircraft engines, 529. 

Venturi type, 529. 

Multi-cylinder engines best, 167. 

-engine airplanes, 9. 

Multimotor planes, 3, 4. 

Multiple cluster valve springs, 588. 
j*et carburetor, master, 259. 
nozzle carburetors, 255. 


Napier-Lion crankshaft, 76L 

sectional view, 522. 

W engine section, 761. 

NA-R .series Stromberg carburetors, 301. 

NAT4 Stromberg carburetor, 278. 

Nichrome in cylinder iron, 653. 

Nickel bras.s, 793. 
chromium steels, S.A.E., 783. 

-iron for cylinders, 653. 
iron piston, 717. 
steel engine parts, 785. 
steels, S.A.K., 782. 

Niglit flying, 39. 

Nine-cylinder engine forms, 33. 

Nitralloy and nitriding, 787. 

Nitrided steel, 787. 

Noise elimination in airplanes, 529. 

Noi.sy operation, carhuretion causes of, 911. 
operation causes, 900-903. 

Non-ferrous metals, S.A.E, specifications, 
788. 

Normalized steel for crankshafts, 765. 

O 

Odd cylinder number in radial engines, 821. 

Off-set cylinders, 622. 

Oils, all contain carbon, 472. 
consumption, c.xcessive, 704. 
control rings, 722. 
ctxiled valves, Packard, 616. 
cooler, Vickers-Potts system, 518. 
cooling by intake gas, 521. 
cooling radiators, 513. 
coeding systems, Hispano-Suiza, 514. 
cooling unit, Viekers-Putts, 518. 
cooling, Wright system, 515. 
film friction, 466. 
flash test of, 47 1. 
for cylinders, 469. 
for Lilicrty engines, 921. 
grooving bearings, 467. 
in combuslion chamber, reducing, 730. 
mixed, 470. 
organic, 469. 
outlet temperature, 509. 
piping for Liberty engine, 914. 
pumps, efficiency of, 504. 
pump, Liberty engine, 944. 
pumps, triple plunger, 502. 
pumi>ing, 485. 
requirements of, 465. 
rings, 726. 

rust and corrosion due to, 487. 
sludge, causes of, 486. 
specifications for castor, 472. " * 

supply, constant level splash, 480 * * 
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tenjpcrature control, 512. 
viscosity measurement, 471. 

Oiling' Curtiss OX engines, 484. 
force feed systems, 489. 

Hispano-Suiza engine, 494. 

Maybach engine, 497. 

Scintilla magneto, 418. 
system diagram, Farman, 498. 
filling Li^rty, 921. 

Hall-Scott, 863. 

Liberty engine, 495. 

Packard aircraft, 474. 

Pratt and Whittiey Wasp, 491 
Oiierating temperatures of alloy pistons. (»99. 
Optical indicator, 128. 

Organic oils, 469. 

Otto-Beau de Roc'lia principle, 29 
Outer bearing races, Scintilla, 417. 
Overhead valve actuation, 578 
scavenging Diesel, 83 
Overheating causes, 900 

Overlapping impulses, in six cylinder, 175. 
OX engines, installing, 881 

1 ’ 

Packard aircraft engine t\pos compared, 30. 
-Delco Ignition system, 447 
dirigible engine, 30. 
multi-cluster val\e springs, 588. 
oil-cooled valves. 614, 0l6 
oil radiator, 517. 

X engine crankcase, 774 
X engine rod assenibly, 737. 

X motor, 2700 R P.M , 30. 

24-cylmder engine, 319 
24-eylinder X model engine, 149. 
600-horsepowcr engine, 319 
800- horsepower engine^ 30 * 

Parasitic resistance, parts < .lusing, 20. 
Parts and functions of engines, 163. 
of Clerget engine, 840 

electrical ignition system, .i60. 

Liberty oil pump, 945. 

Scintilla magneto. 39(j 
Siemens-Halskc engine, 197 
Stromberg carburetor, 285. 

Thompson indicator, 125. 

Peening ring interior, 723 
Teugeot- J unkers type Die.sel, 353 
Performance curves, air-coolcd cylinder, 5.38. 
Performance, improving engine, 105. 
Periodical inspection, Liberty engine, 927. 
Peroxides, formation of, 215. 

produce knocking, 214. 

Phoenix-Daimler carburetor, early, 251. 
Phosphor bronze, 795. 


Physical properties of alloys for cylinders, 
650. 

properties of castor oil, 473. 

Piping, gas, oil and water for Liberty, 914. 

Pistons, aluminum alloy, 694. 
aluminum run cooler, 705 
and connecting rod assembly, 691. 
bearing surfaces, 951. 
clearances, factors affecting, 711. 
composite, 702. 
construction of, 688. 

^design problems, ()97. 

design consiilcrations, static radial, 199. 
<bsmoimtmg from Liberty, 951. 

Diirator iron, 716. 
liiiisb. 703. 

generally employed. 689. 
bead lemiw’ralurcs, 708 
beat iii'-ulatcd bead, 702 
T.ong and b'l aiuiuist. 703 
magnesimn, (>98 
movement.s in engine, 46 
t*pcralmg tcmperaluics t)t, 699. 
relieved at bosses, 701. 

Ricardo l\pc. 710. 
ring ccmslriiclion, 718 
compound. 728 
Durator tyrie, 717. 
formula for, 722 
for wide grooves, 725. 
gap. 726 
grooves, 727. 
joints foi, 721 
leak iinu)!, 728. 

Liberlv, 952. 
life, 729 

light test for, 725. 
number used, ()96. 
iinconveutional, 725 
width of. 724 
.side thrust v.ines, 200. 
simple trunk t \ pe, 701 
skeleton of nickel iron, 717. 
skirt clearance, 713. 
slap, caii.ses of, 704. 
sbp|>er type, 709 
speed, meaning of, fd8 
split skirt type, 702. 
strut type, 703. 
supjKirt m machining, 714. 
typical automotive allov, 695. 
weights important, 200. 
with inlet valve, Gnome, 815. 

Zenith tyjie, 703. 

Pitcairn fuel system, 222. 

Pivotless breaker, magneto, 441. 

Plain jet and air Vileed, Stromberg, 281 , 

Plate, magneto front end, 399. 

Plunger pump for oil, Anzani, 501. 
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Points, contact Scintilla, 417. 

Scintilla contact, 417. 

Port and valve scavenging, two-cycle en- 
gines, 73. 

scavenging Diesel, 83. 

Positions of double sleeve valves, 592. 
Positive valve closing by cam, 590. 

Power application in multi-cybiKler motors, 
174. 

curves, how made, 136. 
curves of early Wisconsin engines, 800. 
curves, sujicrcharged engine, 338. 
defined, 1.33. 

delivery, temperature effect on, 506. 
determination, engine, 133 
increase by high compression, lOf) 
increase by longer expansion stroke, 108. 
losses due to friction, 1.32. 
needed, factors mflncncing, 20. 
ontimt, effect of altitude, 330. 
used by airplanes, 25. 

Pratt & Whitney Wasp, 34^). 

Wasp engine, 772. 

Wasp sectional view, .345 
Preparations to start engine, 890 
Preparing battery for service, 9.36. 
Preparing Liberty engine for service, 917. 
Pressure or suction supercharging, .339 
and temperatures, W. 

Pre-war engine characteristics, 873 
Priming to start cold engine, 256. 
Principles of carhnrction, 244. 
of magneto action. .365. 
operating of engines, 43. 

Problem of fuel iniection, ,355 
of oiling airiilane engine, 488 
Propeller for Lilierty engine. 918. 
hub, fitting l.ibcrl>, 957. 
luib, removing Liberty, 957. 
limit engine si/e, 17. 
mounting, J.ibertv, 917. 

Properties of abiniiniim alloys for en- 
gines, 780. 
of cylinder oils, 409. 

Piiinp and carburetor combined, 2.36. 
biflex fuel, 240. 
diaphragm, 235. 
electrical, for fuel, 237. 
for water circulation, 542 
Liberty oil, 945. 

Liberty water, 947. 
vacuum for fuel system, 235. 

Pursuit engine lubrication, 475. 

Pu.sh rods, Bristol Jupiter, 611. 


Quadruple manograph, 126. 
Quantity of air for cooling, 630. 


Question Mark, record of, 228. 

Quick seating rings, 727. 

R 

Radial and in-line engine installation, 554. 
cylinders, air cooling, 534. 

arrangements, 188. 
engine crankshafts, 162. 
definition, 33, 
installation, 195. 
rods for, 7.38. 
save space, 554. 
static, 192. 

Radiators for oil cooling, 513. 
location, 544. 

Packard oil cooling, 517. 
rc'^i stance, 546. 

Radio shielding ignition, 446. 

Randall valve stem gnule, 670. 

Ratcan snpcrcliargcr. .337 

Rates of heat dissipation in fins, 638 

Ratio of w^eight -horsepower in engines, 35. 

Rectangular fins, 636 

Red brass, 792 

Reduction of hack pressure, 527. 

Refueling in flight, 228 
Regulation of cooling water, 546. 

of generator, 456. 

Relation of beat and work, 57 
Renault cyliiuler cooling, 841. 
eight Vcc engine,' 841. 
magneto mounting, 844. 
tWTlve-cylinder engine, sectional, 736 
Rejxiir operations, Snnlilla, 424 
Requirements of aerial motors, 18. 
air-cooled cylinder, 625. 
firing mixture, 273. 
oils, 465. 

I^e<|nisites for best., power effect in engines, 

77. 

Resistance to flight, 22. 
of radiators, 546. 
parasitic, 20. 

relation to power required, 22. 
useful, 20. 

Retention of wrist pin, 689. 

Rheostat indicator, carbon pile, 129. 
Ricardo balancing nicclianism, 753. 
tests of combustion chamber forms, 574. 
tests of heat distribution, 103. 
type piston, 710. 

Right-hand engine definition, 33. 

side of engine definition, 33. 

Rings, composite, 724. 
compound for justons, 728. 
concentric piston, 719. 
eccentric piston, 719. 
from individual castings, 723. 
gray iron best, 721. 
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grooves, machining, 727. 

.interior, reason for peeiiing, 723. 
materials for, 721. 
number used in piston, 696. 
oil, 726. 
oil control, 722. 
quick seating, 723. 
width, piston^, 724. 

Rocker compensating valve gear, 609. 
Roller bearing connecting rods, 740, 743 
used instead of rods, 74 .t 
type fuel pump, 239 
Roof head cylinder, 6o8 
type cylinder head, 643 
Root’s type compressoi. .\34. 

Rotary engine definition. 
engines, early, 192 
engine valve timing. 679 
inductor type magneto, 370 
motor disadvantages, iS2.1. 
motor, Le Rhone, 831. 
valve, 601. 

Rotating magnet, adjust end pla\. 41(» 
magnet, Scintilla, 397 
Rotation, changing magneto. 415 
Rumpler giant airliner, 18 
Rust-corrosmn due to oil, 4H7 


S.A.E. carhon steels, 782 
steel specifications, 781. 
testing procedure, 149. 

Safety gap, Scintilla, 403. 

Salmson stroke eqnali/ing inecliamsm, 811. 

Salt ccKiled valves, 6(i2 

Sampling valve indicator, 129. 

Scavenging aided hy snpercli.n gei s, 347. 

Schehler carhnretor, 251 

Scintilla hall bearing distrilmtor gear, 41'^. 
booster connect Uiii, 4(1.1. 
breaker assemldy, 397. 
coil, 399. 
design, 398. 

distributor, block arrangement, 412 
distributor blocks, 401 
distributor electrode clearanc'e, 417. 
double aircraft type, 422 
eVectric circuits, 400. 
fiber stop, adjusting, 417. 
front end plate, 399. 
high tension current, 403. 
inspection, 407. 
installation drawing, 404. 
magnetic circuits, 400. 
magneto, 39S. 
assembly of, 407. 
electrical operation, 401. 
electrical tests, 410. 


bousing, v399. 
installation, 402. 
installing, 413. 
oiling, 418. 
parts, 396. 

rotation, changing, 415. 
taking down, 405. 
testing, 409 
timing, 414. 
lyrn- \ Ad. 419. 
types, 421 
charging, 413. 
mam ».o\cr, 399 
outer healing laces, 417. 
p.irts. cleaning, 4()(). 
repair kii, 42() 
repair nperatioiis. 426. 
rnlatmg iiiagiiet, M)7. 
n)tating magnet, cml play in, 4l6. 
safety gap, 40.1 
service limis. use of, 422 
type .S (.' (Uuihle ni.igiU'to, 423. 
uiriiig diagr.nns, 411 
.Secoiidarv cnrreiil distrihiition, 369. 
.Sections of toniiecliiig mils, 7.15 
Stleroscuiie lest lor li.irdiu'ss, 800. 
Seini-plastic hron/e, 79() 
steels for cylinders, (>52. 

Setpieiue of operations in engines, 1()9, 
SeiVKc tools, use ot Scintilla, 422, 

Setting llerlnig magneto, 382. 

.Stroinherg carhiircloi s, 305. 
.Seven-cylinder engine forms, 32. 

Shiebhng, ratlio, 446 
Shipment of magneto. Scintilla, 418 
.Short aiul long stroke engines, 750 
Shuttle armature magneto, 367. 

.Side thrust variation, piston, 200. 

ly|)c siiperch.il gei s. 349 
.Siemens hall hearing rod, 7.19. 
engine secluni, 197. 
engine ( section.il) , 739. 
exhaust collector ring, 528. 

Silu o-iiiaiigaiiese steels, 784. 
Silicoii-.-iliiimiium topper alloy, 649. 

.Simple carburetors, adjuslnieiit of, 260 
Single cylinder engine forms, 32. 
s lee ve valve, 594 
sleeve valve motion, 597. 

Six-cylindcr engine forms, 32. 

engines, setpieiice of events, 174. 
has superior balance, 751. 
timing disc, 677. 
engine forms, 33. 

Si/e of engines limited hy propellers, 17. 
Si/e of valves for air-cooled cylinders, 66$. 
Skipping or irregular operation, 905. 

Slap, causes of piston, 704. 

Sleeve valve, Burt~]\lcCulliim, 594. 
double, 592. 
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drive, 599. 
motor, Knight, 593. 

Slipper tyjie pistons, 709. 

Slots, heat break in piston.s, 703. 

Slow si)eed engines, heavy, 34. 

Sludge, causes of, 48o. 

Sodium and p'oiassium nitrate in valves, 
663. 

Solder, brazing, 794. 

Sparkplugs, A ('. 450 
HG model JA, 449. 

BG tyjie JX, 449. 
design of, 448. 

KL(j tyiK* I'lO, 448. 

I.odge KR3, 448 
Molla, 451. 

Mfisler model All, 4.50. 

Oleo, 451. 

S.A.K. Standards, 452. 
special mica, 4.54. 
troubles, 90S. 
watertight terminals, 451 
Sparks, number reipiired for ignition, .376. 

throttle and altitude controls. 9].S 
Specifications for castor oil, 472 
for non-ferrous nn-tals, 788. 
inverted Liberty air-coolctl, 715. 
sheet, S.A F- , for engine tests, 155. 
Specilic heat at constant pressure, 61. 
heat, meaning of, 54. 
heat of gases, constant volume, 61. 

Speed increase augments inertia forces, 620. 
iiKTcasc in airplanes, 26 
of grinder head rolalion, 684 
Sperry oil engine for aii craft, 357. 

Spherical cylinder bead, 643, 

Split connecting rod big ends, 745. 
skirt pistons, 707. 
skirt type piston, 702. 

Splitdrtrf aircraft magneto, 429. 
double magneto, 437 
mechanical operation, 4.34 
N.S9 inductor type, 431. 
type SS12. 432. 

type SS, elccliical operation, 435. 
type SS, inspection and test, 436. 

VA magneto, 439. 

Sporting type airplanes, 2 . 

Springlcss valves, 589. 

S scries Stromberg carburetors, 299. 
Starting Liberty engines, instructions for, 

923. 

procedure, carburetor, 312. 

Static radial engines, 193. 

Stationary engines, 34. 

Steels barrel cylinder with alloy cap, 647, 
chrome vanadium, 784. 
chromium, 783. 

for connecting rods, normalized. 765. 
for valves. 664. 


molybdenum, 783. 

nickel, 782. ‘ . 

nickel-chromium, 783. 

Silico-mangarrfese, 784. 
specifications, S.A.E., 781. 

Tungsten, S.A.E., 784. 
typical heat treatments, 786.- 
used in typical engine parts, 785. 

Stem guides, valve, 669, 

Stewart electrical pump, 237 . 
vacuum pump, 235. 

Stones, Hntto alirasive, 683. 

Stopping the engine. Scintilla magneto, 403 

Storage battery, Liberty, 929, 
standard aircraft, 461. 
troubles, 909. 
of magneto. Scintilla, 418. 

Strainer, function of, 288. 

Stratificfl charge, 79 

.Stroke c(iualizing mcclinnusm, Salmson, 811. 

Strornberg accelerating system, 282. 
accelerating well volume, 291. 
aircraft carburetors, 279 
airciaft carburetor motJels, 306. 
altitude mixture control, 296. 
carburetor installation, 310. 
carburettir i>arts. 285. 
carburetor .selling, .305. 
carburetor settings, typical, 309. 

(lonble models, 302. 
float action, 286, 
float level, checking, 315. 
float ()|)cralion in flight, 287^ 
fuel jets, 289. 
idling adjustment, 294. 
idling let system, 293. 
idling .system, 282. 
insiK'ction and overhaul, 314, 
mam di.scharge assembly, 290. 

* main jet system, 290 
metering jets, 3fi). 
metering jets, calibration of, 317. 
metering let flow table, 320. 
model designations, 280. 

NA-R series, 301. , 

NAT4 caibuietor, 278. 

S .scries carburetors, 299. , 

Strut type pistons, 703, 707. 

Substances, magnetic, 361. . 

Suction control, float chamber, 297. 
pulsations and blowback, 277. 

Summary of clearances, Liberty, 971. 
fuel supply systems, 243. 
ignition troubles, 906. 
oil requirements, 465. 

Sunbeam aviation engines, 874. 
170-horsepower engine, 874. 

V 350-horsepower engine, 874. 

W type eighteen-cylinder engine, 875, 877. 

Supercharged engine definition, 35. 
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engine power curves, 338. 
tw6-cycle engine, 52. 

Superchargers aid scavenging, 347. 
air discharge tcmperaturt*, 349. 
centrifugal, 342. 
development, air corps, 341. 
drive couplings, 348. 
effect on speed of engines, 120. 
for airplane engines, 332. 
forms, 333. 

General Electric, 345 
in Bristol Jupiter engine, 344. 
in Wasp engine. .S45. 
installation, Farnuiii, 3.V> 
practical value of, 347. 

Rateau, 337. 

Rotit’s blower, 335. 
side lyv>e, 349 
turbine driven, 347. 
why needed, 331, 

Supercharging, pressure or suction, 339. 
Supply of liquid fuel, 220 
Surge in valve springs, 58(» 

Swinging the stick U) start engine, 889. 
Switch of Liberty engine, 930 
Sylphon bellows fuel pump, 240 
.Synchronizing Liberty contait breakers, 9f>6 
Systems of fuel uijectKm, 355. 

S/ekely S.R. 3 engine, 28. 

Table for flow of Stromberg metering jets, 
320. 

showing temperatures, Aireo cylinder, (»29 
Tabulation of engine troubles, 901. 
engine types, 31 

Ricardo beat distribution tests, 103. 
Stromberg caiburetors, 300. 

Stromberg settings, 310 • 

Tachometer drive. Liberty, 915. 

Taking down Seinlilla magneto. 405. 

Tank, vacuum fuel feed, 232. 

Tappet gap. Liberty, 9o3. 

Temperatures and pressures, 99. 
charts of pistons, 700. 
computations, 71. 
effect on power delivery, 506. 
high oil outlet, 509. 
of air-cooled cylinder, .525. 
of engine parts, 523. 

, of piston heads, 708. 
piston operating, 700. 
readings, cylinder, 629. 
variation in air-cooled cylinder, 626. 
Ten-cylinder engine forms, 33. 

Terminals, watertight for plugs, 451. 
Testing engines, 135. 
forms, S.A.E., 150, 151. 

Liberty engines, 968. 


power of aircraft engines, 148. 
procedure, S.A.E., 149. 

Scintilla magneto, 409. 

Splitilorf magneto, tyiJe SS, 436. 

Tests of Scintilla magneto, electrical, 410. 
runs, uumlK'r and duratioji, 152. 
with gas and air mixtures, 75. 

T bead cylinder, 573. 

Tbct^ry of fuel knock, 210. 

beat engine, 67. * 

lubrication, 465. 

Tbernioiiyiiamics, fundamentals of, 59. 

of ail cm ft engines, 77 
TbeniKimeter conversion table, 55. 
Thermosvplion cooling, 544. 

Tlnrtl brush regnl.itioii, 4.50. 

Thompson iiulic.ilor, 125. 

Thiee-c\ Imder engine forms, 32. 

l»oii, twocyile engine, 49. 

Tuner tnmbles, 909. 

Timing <ii.igiam„ eiglil-cybnder Vee en- 
gine, 678. 

disc layout, si \-cylinder, 677. 
disc. Liberty, 963. 

Dixie m:ignet(>, 389, 
engine. Liberty, 961, 
fixed Ignition, 675. 

HalLScoll valves and ignition, 676. 

Lc Rhone valves, 838. 
label ly ignition, 965. 
of (biomc lotary engines, 679. 
magneto essential, 367, 

Scintilla by lights, 418. 

Stiiililla inagueto, 414. 
single sleeve valve, .598. 
valves, unconventional, 680. 
varialde ignition, 675. 

Tools for labcrly engines, 929. 

Scintilla service, 424 
Tonjiie curves of various engines, 181. 
melers, Fronde, 146. 
uniform, 179. 

Track aiul pitch of Liberty propeller, 917. 

and pitch, testing, 920. 

Transformer type magneto system, 368. 
Trimotor plane'., 11. 

Triple valve springs, 585. 

plunger oil pump, Lorraine, 502. 
Troubles in carbiirction, 897. 
electrical components, 908. 
ignition system. 896. 
induction coil, 909. 

Liberty engines, 926. 
magneto, 908. 

oiling systems, 899. , 

sparkplugs, 908, 
storage battery, 909. 
timer, 909. 

water-cooling systems, 899. 
wiring, 910. 
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shooting, war-time engines, 892. 

Trunk type piston, 701. 

Tul)c, Venturi, in carburetors, 277. 

Tulip form of valve head, 665. 

Tungslen steel guides, 6()9. 
steel for valves, 664. 
steels, 784. 

Turbine driven superchargers, 347. 

Turbulence, value of, 79. 

Twelve-engine Dormer, 1.1. 
cylinder engine forms, .1.1. 

Tweiity-fonr-cylindcr engine forms, 3.1. 

Two and four-tytle types compared, 50 

Two-cycle Diesel engines, 73. 
engine action, 45 

engine, donlile piston, sup<'rcharged, .52. 
engine, two port, 48 
engine, three port, 49. 
port, two-cycle engine. 48. 
si>ark dual magneto, .181. 
spark ignition, 453. 
sp.irk independent magneto, 381. 
stroke Diesel action, 82 

Types of fuel .strameis, 328 

Typical engme stopfiage, 893. 

U 

Unbalanced forces in four-CN’lindcr engines. 

750. 

Uniform toiapie in engines, 179 

V. S Navy experience willi air cooling, 555. 

Unpacking Liberty engine, 913 

Use of carbon jiile indicator, 131. 
indicator c.irds, 132. 


Vacuum booster for fuel feed, 235. 
fuel feed, 2.12 
pump, Stewart, 235. 
tank, improved, 2.18. 

Value of indicator cards, 109. 

Valve actuation, Le Klioiie, 833. 
actuation mcclianism, I.e Rhone, 8.l0. 
actuation, overhead, 578. 
and their use, 164. 
assembly, Bristol Jupiter, 611. 
assembly, Wright Whirlwind, 612. 
clearances, why needed. 582. 
closing, inlet, 675. 
closing, positive, 590. 
concentric, 578. 
cooling by way of scat, 660. 
cooling by way of stem. 661. 
cooling, consideration of, 660. 
design and ctmstruction, 603. 
for air-cooled engines, 655. 
gears, 609. 
gear enclosure, 613. 


gear, rocker compensatiflg, 609. 
grindiiig, Liberty, 950. 
head, tulip form of, 665. 
hollow head, 664. 
internally cooled, 656. 
internally cooled by mercury, 663. 
location in Cameron engines, 666. 
location methods, 571. 
mounting, Gnome exhaust, 817. 
number used ix?r cylinder, 607 
f»peiiing, advanced exhaust, 672, 
operating mechanism, Wright, 581. 
operating rods, Bristol, OIL 
operation, cams for, 580. 
operation methods, 577. 
overlap, effect of, 274. 
rcK'kcr enclosure, 614. 
rotary. 601. 

seat, Curtiss D12, 604. 
seat inserts, 671. 
seating bevels, 003. 
seals, expanded m, 671. 
setting, Liberty, 9()5. 
single sleeve, 594. 
si/e considerations, (»65. 
springs, double. 585. 
siiring surge, 58() 
springs, trijilc, 585. 
steels, ()()4 

stem cooling, fusible salts for, 661. 
stem cfKiling, water for, 661. 
stein guides, ()69. 
stem guides, case hardened, 669. 
stem guide, finish for, 6f)9. 
stem guide, gra|>liite fillcfl. 670. 
stem guides, Tungsten sled, 609. 
timing, 671 

tinniig, Le Rhone, 838. 
timing, no set rules for, 677 
* timing. Salnison^ 813 
timing, single sleeve, 599. 
timing, typic.'il, ()79. 
without si>rings, 589. 

Vaporizer forms, early, 247. 

Agination of air pressure willi altitude, 262 
Varying clearance, effect of. 490. 

Vee engine air cooling, 536. 
connecting rod, 731, 736 
eight- and twelve-cylinder, 178. . 

type engine definition, 35. 
tyi)c motors, advantages of, 179. 

Venturi nozzle. Zenith, 269. 
size, estimate of, 305. 
type muffler, 529. 
tulje in carburetors, 277. 

Vertical engine definition, 35. 

Vibration in four-cylinder engines, 749. 
limits crankshaft speed, 620. 
neutralizers, 751. 

Vickers- Potts oil cooling unit, 518. 



INDEX 


Viscosity of oil, measurement, 471. 
Volatility of fuels, 206. 

Voltage regulated generators. 457. 

regulator, Liberty, 935. 

Volumetric efficiency of oil pump, 504. 

W 

Wall Cooling, heat loss in, 100 
War-time engines tabulated, 87R 
engine trouble shooting, 802 
Wa>p engine built up crankshaft, 702. 
fuel system, 223. 
mixture heater, 325. 
supercharger, 345. 
external oiling system, -102 
Water brake dynamometers, 141 
brakes, Fronde, 143 
circ'iilating pumps, 542. 
circulation by naluial stem. 543. 
circulation, i^ositive, 541 
cooled An/am engines, 805 
cooled valve .stem, 001 
cooling, favored by high engine speed, 
539. 

cooling of engines, 541 
cooling radiator mslallalion, 547. 
cooling troubles, 890 
jacket walls, core print ">• *^92. 

outlet headers, l.ibeit\. 937 
piping for Liberty engine, 914 
pump bevel driver, Liberty. 948 
space pmiwirtions, 502 
system, HalLScotl. 888 
Watertight terminals loi pings, 451 
Weights, comparing l)atlcr\ .ind nu 
ignition, 375. 

-horsepower ratm, avialmn engines, 35 
-horsepower ratios of he.ivv engines, 34 
of engines, wet cr dr}, ^7 
per horsepower, 13 
saving wilh air cooling. 553 
Wells, carburetor accelerating. 257. 

W engine comieetmg rods, 711 
Wet liiuT type cylinder. Fiat, 508. 
sleeve ronstructioii, 571 
sleeve Curtiss cylinder, 5fi9 
sleeve Packard cylinder, 5b9. 

W'eiglit of engines, 27 
What a carburetor slionld do, 245 
Whirlwind cylinders, linislniig, 085 
• valve assembly, 612. 

White bearing metals, S A.E., 789. 

nickel brass, 793 
Width of piston rings, 724. 


Wire gauge sizes and areas, 323. 
Wiring diagram, Berling magneto, 380. 
Curtiss D12 Scintilla, 411. 

Delco 12-cylindcr, 460. 

Delco system, 443. 
generator, 458. 

Liberty low Iciisioii circuits, 916. 
T'ackard-Delco system, 447. 

W hirlwind Scintilla, 411. 
ignition of early Renault, 845. 
troubles. 910. 

W isconsin engine, 8.S8 
Work, definition of. 53. 

relation to heat, 57 
W'nght engine, magneto end, 180. 

J5 air stove, 324. 

-Morelunise. 28, 162 
oil tcmjierHtnre ctnilnd, 515 
valve fiperatnig inechanisin, 581. 
Whirlwind, 193. 

W’lnrlwind engine, 402, .581 
Whirlwind engine, sectninal, 73.L 
W'hirlwind J5 engine, 28 
W9iirlwmd parts, steels in, 785. 
Whirlwind, rear vuw, 312 
engine jirnpelhT end. 180 
\’ twelve-c\ lind(‘r engine, 535 
W'listpins, locking in alloy pistons, 707. 
oscillatnig in piston bosses, 693. 
retention, f)89. 
retention, iiniisiial, 690. 

W^ lyi>e engines, 184. 

(Iclinilion, 35 
Lorraine, 185. 

X 

\ engine cminecting rods, 737. 


^ alloy fur cylinder heads, 649. 
N cllow brass, 792. 
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carburetor, coin|>(^itn^^ no^jjlji ,.5ffl3. 
duplex carburetor, 2^5 ' \ ' 

-Liberty carburetor, 46O / ■ 

piston, 703 ^ \ 6 

with Venturi nozzle, .2697 
Zeppelin fuel gas, 208. 

Zone of magnetic infliiciice, v362. 







